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CHAPTER  I. 

BURNETT. 

WHEN  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Peter  H. 
Burnett  was  governor.  He  had  been  chosen  at  the  election 
of  November  13,  1849,  at  the  same  time  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1 849  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  He  had  been 
inaugurated  at  San  Jose  on  Thursday,  December  20,  1849;  and 
he  had  acted  as  governor  throughout  the  important  first  session 
of  the  legislature,  than  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  no 
legislature  in  the  state  ever  did  more  work,  more  important  work 
or  better  work.  No  governor  of  the  state,  except  perhaps  the 
one  who  acted  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  had  a  better 
chance  of  making  and  deserving  a  great  reputation. 

Burnett  was  born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  November  15, 
1807.  His  father,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was  a  native  of  Virginia. 
The  family  name  had  been  Burnet;  but  Peter,  when  about  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  with  an  idea  of  improving  and  making  it  more 
emphatic,  as  he  said,  added  a  second  “t”  and  changed  the  accent 
from  the  first  syllable  to  the  last;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  others.  In  1817  his  father  moved  to  Missouri,  first  to 
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Howard  county  and  from  there  in  1822  to  Clay  county.  In  1826 
Peter  returned  to  Tennessee  and  became  clerk  in  a  country  hotel 
and  afterwards  in  a  country  store.  In  1828  he  married  and 
undertook  to  conduct  a  country  store  on  his  own  account,  but 
failed  with  an  indebtedness  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  He  then 
commenced  to  study  law.  In  1832  he  went  back  to  Missouri, 
where  he  again  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  first  as  clerk 
and  then  as  partner;  but  in  1838  he  again  failed,  this  time  with 
an  indebtedness  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Satisfied  by 
this  experience  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  mercantile  life,  he  a 
second  time  turned  to  the  law;  and,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
'gained  some  little  reputation  as  a  speaker  in  a  debating  society 
and  at  political  meetings  and  as  a  writer  by  having  for  a  short 
time  edited  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  “The  Far  West,”  he  felt 
himself  qualified  for  practice.  He  had  already  in  1833  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  all  the  courts  of  Missouri.  Upon  opening 
his  office  at  Liberty,  the  county  seat  of  Clay  county,  in  1838,  he 
came  in  competition  with  a  number  of  old-established  lawyers, 
among  whom  were  David  R.  Atchison,  Alexander  W.  Doniphan 
and  William  B.  Almond.  His  first  complaints  as  legal  documents 
seem  to  have  afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  his  brother 
lawyers;  but  he  soon  improved;  and  in  1839  he  was  employed 
as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  other 
Mormon  leaders,  who  were  then  under  arrest  in  Liberty  jail  on 
charges  of  treason,  arson  and  robbery.  The  cause  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  was  exceedingly  unpopular;  the  community  in  general 
was  excessively  bitter  against  them;  there  were  threats  and 
indications  of  mob  violence;  and  counsel  had  to  go  armed.  At 
a  hearing  on  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
Burnett  made  the  opening  speech  on  their  behalf  and  Doniphan 
the  closing  one.  As  the  latter  rose,  Burnett  whispered  to  him 
to  “let  himself  out”  and  he  would  kill  the  first  man  that  dared 
attack  him;  and,  according  to  Burnett’s  account,  Doniphan  made 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  withering  speeches  he  ever  heard; 
while  the  maddened  crowd  foamed  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 
Burnett  sat  with  his  hand  upon  his  pistol,  calmly  determined  to 
do  as  he  had  promised.1 

1  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pioneer,  by  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
New  York,  1880,  1-55. 
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About  the  beginning  of  1840  he  was  appointed  district 
attorney  of  his  judicial  district  and  he  continued  to  serve  as 
such  for  three  years  and  upwards.  In  the  same  year  1840  he 
became  a  professor  of  Christianity  and  joined  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  or  Campbellites,  a  sect  somewhat  similar  to  the  Baptists. 
In  the  spring  of  1843,  having  s^x  children  and  understanding 
that  an  emigrant  to  Oregon  would  be  entitled  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  public  land  for  himself  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  for  each  of  his  children,  making  sixteen  hundred 
acres  in  all,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  that  then  wild 
country;  and,  after  traveling  about  in  several  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties  and  making  speeches  in  favor  of  Oregon,  he  set  out  with 
his  family  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1843,  for  the  general 
rendezvous  at  Big  Springs  with  three  wagons,  four  yoke  of 
oxen  and  two  mules.  On  May  22  a  general  start  was  made 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Kansas  river  was  reached  and 
crossed.  On  June  1  the  emigrants,  who  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred  men  besides  women  and  children,  organized  a  company 
by  the  election  of  Burnett  captain,  James  W.  Nesmith  orderly 
sergeant,  and  nine  councilmen.  Burnett,  however,  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  manage  his  constituents  and  on  June  8  he 
resigned  his  position  as  captain;  and  William  Martin  was  elected 
his  successor.  On  August  7  they  crossed  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  drank  of  water  flowing  towards  the  Pacific 
ocean;  on  August  27  they  reached  Fort  Hall,  and  on  October 
16  Fort  Walla  Walla.  In  January,  1844,  after  looking  around  for 
a  few  months,  Burnett  assisted  in  laying  out  the  town  of  Linnton 
on  the  Willamette  river,  some  miles  below  Portland.  He  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  the  head  of  ship  navigation;  but  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  months,  becoming  convinced  that  the  real  head  of 
navigation  was  further  up  the  river,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
city  building  and  removed  to  the  Tualatin  plains,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Linnton,  where  he  took  up  a  “claim,”  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  of  level  land  about  three  miles 
in  diameter,  and  commenced  farming.1 

The  people  of  Oregon  had  already  in  1843  organized  a  sort  of 
provisional  government;  but  it  was  found  to  be  very  imperfect 


1  Burnett’s  Recollections,  68-141. 
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and  did  not  work  well.  Soon  after  settling  at  Linnton  in  January, 
1844,  Burnett  was  consulted  as  to  the  right  of  the  people  to 
organize  a  provisional  government  for  themselves;  and  at  first 
he  gave  his  opinion  against  such  right.  But  a  few  weeks  subse¬ 
quently  he  changed  his  mind  and  advised  that  the  right  undoubt¬ 
edly  existed  and  ought  to  be  exercised.  The  question  of 
sovereignty  over  the  country,  he  said,  was  in  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  therefore  neither  could 
well  establish  a  government.  On  the  other  hand  the  population, 
being  composed  of  British  subjects  as  well  as  American  citizens, 
was  heterogeneous;  and  government  of  some  kind  was  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Having  thus  taken  the  correct  and,  as  it  proved,  the 
popular  view  of  the  subject,  he  was  soon  afterwards  nominated 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  “Legislative  Committee  of  Oregon,” 
which  held  two  sessions  in  1844,  one  in  June  and  the  other  in 
December,  and  in  several  short  statutes  provided  a  new  scheme 
of  government,  essentially  like  that  of  Iowa  territory  and  a  great 
improvement  on  the  previous  attempted  organization.  An  act 
was  passed  giving  to  each  bona-fide  settler  upon  public  land,  who 
had  made  or  should  make  permanent  improvements,  a  right  to 
occupy  and  hold  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  provided  he  should 
hold  only  one  claim  at  one  time;  but  he  might  hold  town  lots  in 
addition  to  his  claim.  Another  act  prohibited  the  importation, 
distillation,  sale  or  barter  of  ardent  spirits.  Taken  altogether 
the  legislation  was  for  a  community  which  had  passed  through 
trials  that  had  tested  their  patience  and  were  not  difficult  to 
govern.  Burnett  said  that  he  never  saw  a  finer  population  and 
added,  “They  were  all  honest,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
steal;  they  were  all  sober,  because  there  was  no  liquor  to  drink; 
there  were  no  misers,  because  there  was  no  money  to  hoard; 
and  they  were  all  industrious,  because  it  was  work  or  starve.”1 

Another  remarkable  act  passed  by  the  legislative  committee  in 
1844  was  to  the  effect  that  any  person,  who  refused  to  pay  his 
taxes,  should  have  no  benefit  of  the  laws  of  Oregon  and  should 
be  excluded  from  voting  at  any  election  in  the  country — in  other 
words,  it  made  of  every  citizen,  who  for  any  reason  failed  to  pay 
his  taxes,  an  outlaw  without  any  civil  rights  whatever.  But  the 


1  Burnett’s  Recollections,  168-181. 
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most  remarkable  piece  of  legislation,  which  was  introduced  by 
Burnett  and  known  as  one  of  his  laws,  was  in  relation  to  slaves, 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes.  It  provided  in  the  first  place  that 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  should  be  forever  prohibited  in 
Oregon.  It  then  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  slaves  had  been 
or  should  thereafter  be  brought  into  Oregon,  the  owner  should 
have  three  years  after  their  introduction  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  country;  and  that,  if  not  so  removed  within  such  time,  such 
slaves  should  be  free.  It  further  provided  that  any  free  negro  or 
mulatto  then  in  Oregon  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  upwards 
should  leave  the  country  within  two  years  if  a  male,  and  within 
three  years  if  a  female;  or,  if  any  such  free  negro  should  there¬ 
after  arrive,  he  or  she  should  leave  within  the  same  periods  after 
arrival,  and  if  under  age  then  within  like  periods  after  coming  of 
age.  Upon  failure  to  leave,  he  or  she  might  be  arrested  and,  if 
found  guilty  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  not  leaving,  should 
receive  upon  his  or  her  bare  back  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  thirty-nine  stripes  to  be  inflicted  by  the  constable,  and  a 
like  punishment  every  six  months  thereafter.  Within  less  than 
six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  public  sentiment 
demanded  an  amendment  of  these  clauses  in  reference  to  corporal 
punishment;  and,  on  motion  of  Burnett,  a  change,  though  hardly 
an  improvement,  was  made  by  providing  that  instead  of  being 
flogged,  the  free  negro  or  mulatto  male  or  female,  who  failed  tc 
leave,  should  be  publicly  hired  out,  or  in  other  words  sold  into 
slavery  to  the  bidder  for  the  shortest  term  of  service,  who  would 
engage  under  bonds  to  remove  such  negro  or  mulatto  within  six 
months  after  such  term  of  service  should  expire.  The  whole 
business  was,  however,  felt  to  be  so  unjust  that  in  1845,  before 
any  attempt  could  be  made  to  enforce  any  of  its  provisions,  the 
act  was  repealed.1 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  1844  Burnett,  while  still  a 
Campbellite,  borrowed  and  read  a  published  debate  between 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  his  sect,  and  John  Purcell, 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincinnati.  He  said  that  he  borrowed  it 
because  the  Catholic  question  was  so  often  mentioned,  and  that 
upon  reading  it,  though  not  convinced  of  the  entire  truth  of  the 

Burnett’s  Recollections,  212-221,  227,  228, 
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Catholic  theory,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  so  much  could 
be  said  in  its  support.  He  then  determined  to  investigate  the 
question  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  thoroughly  and  pro¬ 
cured  all  the  works  on  both  sides  within  his  reach  and  examined 
them  alternately  side  by  side.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen 
months,  after  what  he  considered  an  impartial  and  calm  investi¬ 
gation,  he  became  convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  called  the  “Catholic  theory”  and  in  June,  1 846,  at  Oregon 
City  joined  the  Catholic  church.  He  afterwards,  in  an  apparently 
proselytizing  spirit  and  possibly  also  with  a  view  of  enlightening 
a  benighted  world  and  especially  that  part  of  it  that  belonged  to 
his  own  profession,  wrote  a  book  entitled  “The  Path  which  led  a 
Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church.”1 

On  July  25^  1845,  a  new  system  of  government  for  Oregon, 
known  as  the  “Organic  Articles  of  Compact,”  was  adopted  by 
the  people;  and  on  August  18,  1845,  Burnett  was  elected,  by  the 
house  of  representatives  under  the  new  system,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  On  June  15,  1846,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  which  the  latter 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  former  over  all  that  part  of 
what  was  then  Oregon  lying  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude;  and  on  August  14,  1848,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  organized  the  country  into  the  territory  of  Oregon 
and  gave  it  a  territorial  government,  with  regular  and  unques¬ 
tionably  legal  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  A 
short  time  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  territorial  act,  Burnett 
had  been  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives;  and  on  the  day 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  President  Polk  appointed  him  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory.  But  by  this 
time  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Coloma  had  reached 
Oregon;  and  Burnett  resolved  to  resign  his  office,  abandon  Oregon 
at  least  for  the  time  and  se*ik  his  fortune  in  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  He  immediately  went  out  into  the  streets  of  Oregon 
City  and  began  talking  up  an  expedition ;  and  he  met  with  such 
success  that  he  soon  organized  a  company  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stout,  robust,  energetic  and  sober  men,  with  fifty  wagons 


1  Burnett’s  Recollections,  188-191. 
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and  ox-teams,  an  ample  supply  of  mining  implements,  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  six  months.1 

Up  to  that  time  no  wagons  had  crossed  overland  between 
Oregon  and  California;  and  it  was  deemed  uncertain  -whether 
they  could  get  through.  But  the  advantages  of  having  teams 
and  thereby  carrying  large  supplies  were  so  obvious  that  it 
was  deemed  more  than  worth  the  risk  to  try.  Burnett  was 
elected  captain  of  the  party.  He  left  his  family  in  Oregon. 
Though  alone,  he  provided  a  very  complete  outfit  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  he  took  two  wagons  and  teams  besides 
two  saddle  horses.  The  company  set  out  in  October,  1848,  and, 
traveling  by  the  way  of  Goose  Lake  and  Pit  river,  after  some 
difficulty  in  getting  over  the  mountains,  arrived  safely  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  valley,  where  it  broke  up  and  separated.  Burnett  and  a 
few  others  proceeded  to  Sutter’s  Hock  Farm  on  Feather  river; 
thence  to  Nye’s  Ranch  and  from  there  to  the  mines' at  Long’s 
Bar  on  the  Yuba  river,  where  they  arrived  on  November  5,  1848. 
After  a  short  experience  at  mining,  at  which  he  made  about 
twenty  dollars  per  day,  he  iffiJecember,  1848,  proceeded  to  Sut¬ 
ter’s  Fort  and  there  became  the  attorney  and  agent  of  John  A. 
Sutter  Jr.  to  whom  John  a  Sutter  Sr.  had  conveyed  his  New 
Helvetia  grant  of  eleven  square  leagues  in  trust  to  pay  debts. 
Burnett’s  agreement  was  to  attend  to  all  the  legal  and  real-estate 
business  for  a  compensation  of  one-fourth  the  gross  receipts;  and 
it  appears  that  by  the  middle  of  August,  1849,  he  had  paid  all 
Sutter’s  debts  and  made  a  very  handsome  profit  for  himself.2 

In  the  meanwhile  the  question  of  a  provisional  government 
for  California,  in  view  of  and  on  account  of  the  failure  of  con¬ 
gress  to  provide  a  territorial  organization,  was,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  agitated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  August  27, 
1848,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  senator  from  Missouri, 
who  for  various  reasons  took  gr£kt  interest  in  California,  had 
published  a  letter  addressed  to  its  people  declaring  that  the 
temporary  civil  and  military  government  established  over  them 
as  a  right  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  in  effect  advising  them  to 
form  a  government  for  themselves.  In  accordance  with  this 

Burnett’s  Recollections,  193,  194,  228,  239,  253-255. 

2  Burnett’s  Recollections,  255-294. 
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advice,  as  has  also  been  stated,  a  number  of  public  meetings, 
designed  to  further  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  were  called  in  different  places.  The  first 
was  held  at  San  Jos£  on  December  n,  1848.  This  was  followed 
by  meetings,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  at  San  Francisco  on 
December  21  and  23.  And  the  next  were  held  at  Sacramento 
on  January  6  and  8,  1849.  These  last  two  meetings  were  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Burnett.  They  all  advocated  the  immediate  call¬ 
ing  of  a  convention  in  accordance  with  what  was  known  as  the 
Benton  doctrine  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  Buchanan  doctrine 
represented  by  the  administration,  which  maintained  that  a  valid 
de-facto  government,  presided  over  by  Governor  Mason  and 
upon  his  resignation  by  Governor  Riley,  existed.  But,  as  has 
been  further  shown,  all  these  differences  between  opposing  views 
were  finally  reconciled  by  Riley’s  calling,  at  the  advice  of  Mason 
an  election  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  and  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  different  parties  in  this  exceedingly 
judicious  plan  for  preserving  order  and  securing  a  government. 

At  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention 
under  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Riley,  held  on  August  1, 
1849,  there  was  also  an  election  for  various  temporary  officers  to 
carry  on  the  civil  government  until  a  state  organization  could  be 
effected.  At  this  election  Burnett  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  judge  of  the  superior  tribunal  of  justice  from  the  district  of 
Sonoma,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and  he  was  chosen;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  action  of  any  importance  was  ever  taken 
by  the  superior  tribunal  as  then  constituted;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  October  Burnett  resigned,  having  already  announced  him¬ 
self  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state.  In  his 
candidacy  he  claimed  and  represented  himself  to  be  a  Democrat, 
an  out-and-out  Democrat,  a  Democrat  in  the  -strictest  sense  of 
the  word;  and  in  1849  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards  the 
Democratic  was  the  popular  side.  Though  there  were  many 
Whigs  in  California  most  of  the  immigrants  were  or  claimed  to 
be  Democrats.  They  were  at  least  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Mexican  war  and  of  enjoying  all  its  fruits;  and,  as  that  war, 
though  not  made  a  distinct  issue  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  then  dividing  the  country,  was  regarded  more  as  a  Demo- 
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cratic  than  as  a  Whig  measure,  the  great  majority  of  them  called 
themselves  Democrats  and  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  An 
incident,  illustrating  the  general  sentiment  of  the  miners  on  this 
subject,  occurred  at  a  landing  near  Merritt’s  slough  on  the 
Sacramento  river  in  April,  1849.  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  sea  from  the  east,  was  going  up  the  river 
when  he  met  a  number  of  miners  returning  from  the  Yuba  to 
San  Francisco.  Like  Californians  in  general  they  were  ready  to 
enter  into  conversation  and  furnish  all  the  information  in  their 
power  in  exchange  for  the  latest  news  from  the  states.  When 
informed  of  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  presidency, 
they  evinced  a  strange  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  chagrin — 
satisfaction  at  having  a  Mexican  war  hero  and  old  Indian  fighter 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  chagrin  that  he  had  not 
been  elected  by  the  Democratic  party.  But  they  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  “it  was  mighty  likely  he  would  turn  out  a  ‘ raal * 
Democrat  at  last;”  in  reply  to  which  Johnson  could  not  refrain 
from  hinting  his  belief  that  Taylor  would  “turn  out  a  good 
many  ‘raal’  Democrats.”1 

The  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in  California  took  place,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  San  Francisco  on  Thursday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1849.  It  was  called  to  meet  at  Dennison’s  Exchange; 
but,  as  that  place  proved  too  small,  the  crowd  moved  over  across 
Kearny  street  to  Portsmouth  Square.  John  W.  Geary  presided. 
William  Van  Voorhies,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  California  and  the  advantage  of  effecting  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  view  of  the  approaching  elec¬ 
tions,  presented  an  address  to  the  people  and  a  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation.  The  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  embodied  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
meeting,  set  forth  that  the  Democratic  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
felt  a  natural  and  deep  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country;  that  there  were  certain  great  cardinal  principles,  handed 
down  by  the  framers  of  the  charter  of  American  liberties,  which 
ought  always  to  be  observed;  that  a  “union  of  Californians  for 
the  sake  of  California”  was  well,  but  a  “union  of  Californians  for 
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the  sake  of  California  and  the  Union”  was  better;  that  in  the 
selection  of  senators  and  representatives  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  vigilant  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
misrepresenting  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  people  in  reference 
to  measures  affecting  the  Union;  that  all  attempts  to  place  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  a  mere  local,  sectional  or  false  position  before  or  in 
respect  to  the  Union  should  be  met  at  the  threshold  and 
defeated;  that  partyism  for  the  mere  sake  of  party  should  be 
totally  repudiated  and  rejected;  that  principles  having  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  inviolate,  resistance  to 
and  defeat  of  powerful  and  chartered  monopolies,  opposition  to 
enactments  intended  to  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  zealous  advocacy  of  a  policy  which  would  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  country  when  menaced,  punish  the  offender 
when  its  rights  were  invaded  and  ever  look  forward  to  an  honor¬ 
able  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom,  should  be  ardently  sup¬ 
ported;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  elevated  to  a  position  of  trust 
or  confidence  who.  voted  that  the  Mexican  war  was  unholy, 
iniquitous,  unnecessary  or  unjust  in  its  inception,  or  who  by  his 
political  connections  or  otherwise  directly  or  indirectly  denounced 
it  as  wicked  or  murderous  in  its  prosecution;  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  advanced  to  public  station  who  refused  or  would  have 
refused  to  vote  supplies  “for  our  gallant  little  army  who  glori¬ 
ously  engaged  in  grappling  with  the  enemies  of  its  country  upon 
the  ensanguined  fields  of  Mexico,”  and  that  the  meeting  was 
“for  our  country  first,  our  country  last,  and  our  country  all  the 
time; — not  a  section,  not  a  circumscribed  locality,  not  a  limited 
interest;  but  the  whole  country.” 

Speeches  were  made  by  Charles  T.  Botts,  Edmund  Randolph 
and  others;  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  on  motion  the  chair 
appointed  a  nominating  committee  of  eleven  persons  to  present 
the  names  of  candidates  for  state  offices  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
approaching  election.  Among  those  appointed  on  this  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  were  Stephen  R.  Harris,  Charles  L.  Scott, 
Edmund  Randolph  and  Frederick  P.  Tracy;  and  they  were  to 
report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  same  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  October  27,  1849.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  Harris  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the 
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shape  of  a  list  of  nominees  for  the  various  offices;  but  Paul 
K.  Hubbs  objected  to  it.  He  said  that  his  objection  was  not 
specially  to  the  names  of  nominees  but  to  the  manner  of  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  time-honored  usages  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
therefore  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the 
meeting  recognized  and  would  maintain  the  Democratic  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  people  were  the  true  sovereigns  of  political  power, 
from  whom  alone  could  emanate  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  office,  and  that  accordingly  an  election  should  be  held  for 
delegates  to  a  nominating  convention  or,  in  other  words,  that 
instead  of  accepting  a  ticket  from  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting,  there  should  be  a  primary  election  and 
a  ticker  made  by  delegates  properly  elected.  On  vote  these 
resolutions  were  adopted;  and  a  primary  election  called  for 
Monday,  October  29,  1849.  The  further  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  consisted  of  the  adoption  of  a  pledge  to  support  the 
ticket  to  be  nominated;  a  pledge  to  vote  for  no  man  who  did 
not  favor  homestead  exemption,  and  a  pledge  to  vote  for  an 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  through  United  States  territory 
in  preference  to  any  other.  And  finally,  on  motion  of  Jonathan 
D.  Stevenson,  who  had  moved  the  homestead  exemption  and 
railroad  pledges,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Thomas  H. 
Benton  for  his  support  to  California  and  his  advocacy  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad.1 

In  accordance  with  Hubbs’  resolution  a  primary  election  was 
held  and  ticket  nominated.  And  so  too  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  tickets  were  put  forward.  The  election  came  off  on 
November  13,  1849,  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  was  submitted  as  well  as  the  names  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  state  offices.  It  was  an  election  in  which  the  electors 
in  general  knew  very  little  of  the  questions  that  were  presented 
or  of  the  candidates  they  were  voting  for  or  against.  Absurd 
prejudices  and  cranky  notions  of  various  kinds  had  much  to  do 
with  the  vote.  On  the  Mokelumne  river,  for  instance,  a  candi¬ 
date  lost  twenty  votes  because  he  had  shown  himself  a  few  days 
previously  wearing  a  high-crowned  silk-hat  with  a  narrow  brim. 


1  Alta  California,  November  1,  1849;  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  236. 
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Some  of  the  miners  would  go  no  further  than  to  vote  for  persons 
they  actually  knew;  and  under  these  circumstances,  of  course, 
they  voted  for  very  few  persons.  But  on  the  other  hand  many 
voted  without  knowing  or  caring  much  to  make  inquiry.  The 
native  Californians  and  the  Mexicans,  who  had  become  citizens 
by  operation  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  voted  with 
quite  as  little  consideration.  They  considered  it  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  all;  and  it  therefore 
made  very  little  difference  to  them  what  a  ticket  was:  they 
were  proud  to  vote  and  would  vote  any  ticket  that  was  put 
into  their  hands.  The  most  curious  case,  however,  was  that 
of  a  man  who,  as  he  said,  “went  it  blind.”  In  justification  he 
gave  the  following  explanation.  “When  I  left  home,  I  was 
determined  to  ‘go  it  blind.’  I  went  it  blind  in  coming  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  I  am  not  going  to  stop  now.  I  voted  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  I  have  never  seen  the  constitution.  I  voted  for  all 
the  candidates  and  I  don’t  know  one  of  them.  I  am  going  it 
blind  all  through — I  am.”1  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however, 
notwithstanding  these  glimpses  into  the  reasons  that  actuated 
some  of  the  voters  of  1849,  that  they  voted  in  general  with  less 
intelligence  than  the  voters  of  to-day.  It  cannot  be  said,  for 
instance,  that  any  of  the  defeated  candidates  were  better  than 
those  elected,  though  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  some  were 
worse.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  constitution,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  and 
Burnett  was  elected  governor,  not  indeed  by  a  majority  but  by 
a  handsome  plurality  over  any  other  candidate. 

Meanwhile,  in  May,  1849,  Burnett’s  family  having  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  from  Oregon,  he  had  removed  from  Sacramento 
to  that  place  and  in  the  early  part  of  June  became  a  member 
of  the  so-called  legislative  assembly  of  San  Francisco  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings.  In  August  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  San  Jose,  which  had  been  declared  the  capital 
by  the  constitution;  and  he  resided  there  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to,  and  during  his  incumbency  of,  the  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  main  facts  in  reference  to  his  administration  as 
governor  have  already  been  related.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
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statutes,  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  and  which 
he  approved,  were  excellent:  otherwise  much  harm  might  have 
been  done.  As  Burnett  afterwards  said,  he  could  not  give 
proper  attention  to  them.  They  came  into  his  hands  so  rapidly 
at  the  end  of  the  session  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
him  to  read  them  all  within  the  time  allowed;  and  he  therefore 
referred  some  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  some  to  his  private 
secretary  and  approved  them  upon  their  recommendation.1 

While  the  legislature  was  thus  engaged  in  forming  its  code 
of  statutory  law  at  San  Jose,  the  state  was  continuing  to  make 
rapid  strides  of  advancement  and  improvement  in  almost  all 
directions;  and  in  the  meanwhile  politics  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  attracting  more 
and  more  of  their  attention  and  interest.  On  March  9,  1850, 
there  took  place  at  San  Francisco  what  may  be  called  the 
second  grand  Democratic  mass-meeting  in  California.  Other 
inconsiderable  political  meetings,  both  Whig  and  Democratic, 
had  occurred;  but  this  was  intended  to  be  a  grand  affair,  having 
for  its  object  the  uniting  and  harmonizing  of  all  the  conflicting 
Democratic  elements  and  making  out  of  the  dominant  party  one 
family  with  mutual  objects  and  fraternal  ties.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon  on  Portsmouth  Square. 
About  a  thousand  persons  assembled  around  a  platform  built 
next  the  flag-staff.  A  band  of  music  discoursed  excellent  mel¬ 
ody,  and  a  magnificently  large  and  brightly-colored  star-spangled 
banner  waved  overhead.  Wilson  Shannon  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  meeting  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions. 
For  a  while  the  proceedings  evoked  great  enthusiasm;  and 
addresses  by  several  well-known  speakers  were  received  with 
much  applause.  But  when  the  committee  on  resolutions  pre¬ 
sented  its  report,  there  was  uproar  and  confusion.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  were  in  the  usual  intensely  patriotic  and  unselfish  form 
and  substance;  but,  when  they  were  put  to  a  vote,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  very  large  dissatisfied  and  factious  element 
present,  which  objected  and  became  boisterous.  In  taking  the 
vote  so  much  noise  was  made  that  the  chairman  was  unable 
to  determine  which  side  had  the  majority.  At  this  the  uproar 
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redoubled  and  in  various  quarters  blows  were  indulged  in. 
There  was  in  fact  what  was  known  among  the  professionals  as 
a  “general  scrimmage,”  in  which  broken  heads  and  bloody 
noses  played  a  principal  part.  But  at  length  a  show  of  order 
was  restored  and  again  the  chairman  submitted  the  resolutions 
for  approval.  A  storm  of  “ayes”  rang  out;  but  when  the  “noes” 
were  called  they  were  quite  as  loud  and  noisy  as  the  ayes.  A 
second  time  the  chairman  was  unable  to  decide.  He  then  called 
upon  those  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  to  hold  up  their  right 
hands;  and  it  appeared  as  if  there  were  more  hands  raised  than 
there  were  voters.  At  this  it  was  suggested  that  the  “Whigs” 
had  created  all  the  difficulty  and,  as  the  meeting  was  designed 
to  be  a  Democratic  love-feast,  they  were  politely  requested  to 
withdraw.  The  result  was  that  about  one-half  the  assembly 
moved  off;  and,  as  they  turned  around  and  saw  their  unexpect¬ 
edly  large  numbers,  they  commenced  hurrahing  for  themselves 
and  whirling  their  hats  in  triumph  about  their  heads.  This 
being  taken  as  a  challenge,  the  remaining  half  of  the  assembly 
rushed,  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  upon  the  retiring  forces  and 
swept  them  temporarily  off  the  field.  Upon  their  return,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  which  was  accordingly 
done  with  three  cheers  for  the  Democratic  party.1 

The  reason  of  the  strife  and  of  the  bitterness  with  which  it 
was  waged  soon  became,  if  it  was  not  already,  apparent.  It  was 
not  any  difference  between  the  two  parties  or  in  the  principles 
advocated  by  different  wings  of  the  Democratic  party.  But  it 
was  clearly  a  question  of  spoils  and  the  prospect  of  directly  or 
indirectly  fattening  upon  them.  A  person  who  held  any  kind  of 
an  office  in  San  Francisco  had  a  sort  of  Fortunatus’  purse,  from 
which  he  could  always  draw  and  always  find  full.  On  May  I,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  first  city  charter  was  adopted  and 
first  city  election  held;  and  soon  afterwards  the  new  municipal 
government  was  inaugurated.  The  city  council  had,  however, 
hardly  entered  upon  their  offices,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  they 
almost  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  providing  that  most  of 
the  municipal  officers  should  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  each  and  the  councilmen,  sixteen  in  all,  six 
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thousand  dollars  each.  These  sums  indicated  the  objects  for 
which  the  offices  were  sought ;  but  they  were  so  ridiculously 
extravagant,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  councilmen,  that  the 
community  rose  in  indignation  and  compelled  a  modification  and 
afterwards  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  1851  procured 
the  passage  of  a  new  charter,  an  important  and  original  feature 
of  which  was  that  members  of  the  common  council  should  not 
be  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  their  services  or,  in  other 
words,  should  serve  for  honor  and  not  for  spoils.1 

Though  there  was  much  in  the  California  of  those  days,  which 
might  justify  its  being  called  in  some  respects  a  scene  of  frantic 
confusion,  there  was  much  also  that  entitled  it  to  be  called 
glorious,  unparalleled,  unapproachable.  It  is  true  that  life  was  a 
lottery,  business  wild,  amusements  unrestrained  and  speculation 
desperate;  fortunes  made  in  a  day  were  often  lost  or  squandered 
as  quickly  as  they  had  been  gained;  on  every  side  there  was  the 
insatiable  spirit  of  gain;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  gam¬ 
bling,  midnight  orgies,  reckless  daring,  miserable  abiding  places, 
physical  discomforts,  vice,  folly,  violence,  crime,  brutal  desires 
and  ruinous  habits.  A  large  portion  of  the  community  had 
collected  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  commingled 
all  ranks  and  grades  of  society,  to  win  in  the  fierce  fight  for 
fortune  or  perish  in  the  struggle.  The  condition  of  affairs  was 
such  as  to  constitute  what  some  observers  termed  a  general 
“hell”  of  all  sorts  of  people.  But  at  the  same  time  hope  was 
boundless;  and  there  never  before  was  so  much  energy  and  life 
in  a  vast  body  of  men.  There  was  doubtless  much  wickedness; 
but  there  was  also  much  virtue  in  the  better  sense  of  that  term. 
The  shadows  were  deep;  but  the  lights  were  correspondingly 
bright.2 

In  the  midst  of  the  swirl,  Burnett  preserved  his  integrity. 
One  of  his  great  desires  was  to  pay  the  debts,  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  as  a  young  man  in  his  unfortunate  mercantile  transactions 
in  Tennessee  and  Missouri;  and  by  care  and  economy  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so.  Few  other  men  ever  went  so  far  in  this  respect 
or  carried  the  spirit  of  honesty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  such 
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an  extent  as  he  did.  It  can  not,  perhaps,  be  said  that  there  was 
anything  particularly  brilliant  about  him,  either  as  a  politician  or 
a  lawyer,  either  as  a  logician  or  a  rhetorician,  either  as  a  speaker 
or  a  writer,  though  in  all  these  capacities  he  made  strenuous 
efforts  and  was  at  least  respectable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  well.  His  faults  were  to  a  great  extent  the 
faults  of  his  education  and  circumstances.  His  successes  in  a 
wild  country,  where  there  were  no  superior  men  to  contend 
against,  gave  him  too  much  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  and 
infused,  as  it  were,  too  much  of  a  didactic  tone  and  spirit  in 
everything  he  did  and  wrote.  He  appeared  to  be  always  want¬ 
ing  to  teach  and  unfortunately  did  not  himself  always  possess 
the  requisite  knowledge.  He  was  always  wanting  to  lead  the 
blind  and  unfortunately  was  himself  too  often  blind.  One  of  his 
faults  was  that,  while  he  very  properly  recognized  the  doctrine 
that  legislation  and  law,  especially  in  a  new  country,  must  be 
made  to  suit  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  carried  it  entirely  too  far 
and  substituted  his  own,  in  some  instances  very  crude,  ideas  of 
policy  and  expediency  where  there  was  no  call  or  need  of  turn¬ 
ing  aside  from  the  main  path.  He  imagined  that  he  had  no 
prejudices;  while  his  prejudices  were  so  apparent,  even  in  his 
published  writings,  that  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  read  what  he 
has  to  say  about  his  freedom  from  such  weaknesses  and  what  he 
has  to  say,  particularly  about  negroes  and  Chinamen,  within  the 
same  covers.1 

On  Monday,  January  6,  1851,  the  legislature  met  for  its  second 
session  at  San  Jose;  and  on  the  next  day  Burnett  presented  his 
annual  message.  It  was  a  characteristic  document.  Among 
other  things  he  said  in  reference  to  the  Indians:  “That  a  war  of 
extermination  will  continue  to  be  waged  between  the  races,  until 
the  Indian  race  becomes  extinguished,  must  be  expected.  While 
we  can  not  anticipate  this  result  but  with  painful  regret,  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  the  race  is  beyond  the  power  or  wisdom  of 
man  to  avert.”  And  again:  “Considering  the  number  and  mere 
predatory  character  of  the  attacks  at  so  many  different  points 
along  our  whole  frontier,  I  had  determined  in  my  own  mind  to 
leave  the  people  of  each  neighborhood  to  protect  themselves, 
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believing  they  would  be  able  to  do  so,  and  that  a  regular  force 
would  not  find  employment  in  the  field.  In  two  instances  only 
have  I  deviated  from  the  rule  I  had  laid  down  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  my  own  action.  In  these  cases  the  attacks  were  far 
more  formidable  and  made  at  points  where  the  two  great  emi¬ 
grant  trails  enter  the  state.”  As  each  neighborhood  and  particu¬ 
larly  each  neighborhood  containing  an  Oregonian  element  had  a 
peculiar  method  of  protecting  itself  against  Indians  and  as  the 
two  instances  of  state  aid  referred  to  were  the  San  Diego  expe¬ 
dition  under  General  Bean  and  the  El  Dorado  expedition  under 
Sheriff  Rogers,  already  very  fully  described,  it  is  plain  that  no 
very  great  effort  was  to  be  expected  during  the  first  state  admin¬ 
istration  to  stop  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Indians.1 

In  reference  to  negroes  he  said:  “Although  it  is  assumed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  must  be 
acquired  as  well  as  natural  abilities  to  fit  men  for  self  govern¬ 
ment.  Without  considering  whether  there  be  any  reason  for  the 
opinion  entertained  by  many  learned  persons  that  the  colored 
races  are  by  nature  inferior  to  the  white,  and  without  attaching 
any  importance  to  such  opinions,  still  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  race  of  men,  under  the  precise  circumstances  of  this 
class  in  our  state,  could  ever  hope  to  advance  a  single  step  in 
knowledge  or  virtue.”  As  to  Chinamen,  there  was  up  to  that 
time  no  proscriptive  cry;  and  the  governor  therefore  had  nothing 
to  say  in  his  message  against  them.  On  the  contrary  the  pros¬ 
pective  commercial  relations  with  what  was  called  the  “golden 
orient”  and  the  “oldest  nation  in  the  world”  rendered  the  Chinese 
residents  of  those  early  times  welcome  guests  and  their  presence 
desirable  in  the  civic  celebrations  of  the  day.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  failure  to  anticipate  Governor  Bigler  in  raising  the  cry 
against  the  Chinese,  he  subsequently  took  advantage  of  his 
autobiography  to  express  his  “unprejudiced”  opinion  against 
them  as  “  more  than  a  match  for  the  white  man  in  the  struggle 
for  existence”  and  to  add  his  mite  to  Chinese  proscription.2 

Another  remarkable  portion  of  Burnett’s  message  was  the 
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recommendation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  grand  larceny 
and  robbery.  He  admitted  that  this  extreme  penalty  should  not 
be  continued  when  the  state  should  have  county  prisons  and 
penitentiary;  but  he  said  that  there  had  been  such  a  frightful 
increase  of  these  crimes  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legisla¬ 
ture  that  he  knew  of  no  other  mode  of  punishment  likely  to 
check  the  evil  and  prevent  citizens  from  taking  justice  into  their 
own  hands.  He  believed  in  usury  laws,  declaring  that  “the  idea 
that  competition  among  lenders  would  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
to  a  fair  and  just  standard,  such  as  the  legitimate  profits  of 
business  would  justify,  seemed  to  be  delusive.”  He  also  believed 
that  notaries  public  should  be  elected  instead  of  appointed.  He 
regretted  the  failure  of  the  previous  legislature  to  pass  a  home¬ 
stead  law  and  recommended  a  reduction  of  salaries.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  no  extra  session  of  a  legislature  had  ever  been  a 
success  and  refused  to  call  one  to  procure  a  loan  for  the  state; 
and  he  was  opposed  to  the  practice  of  putting  burdens  upon 
posterity  without  their  consent  by  contracting  debts  which  they 
would  have  to  pay.  And,  lastly,  he  urged  the  entire  repeal  of  a 
section  of  the  civil  practice  act  of  1850  which  provided  that  no 
action  should  be  maintained  for  criminal  conversation  or  for 
seduction.1 

On  January  9,  1851,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody,  he 
sent  in  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  a  message  resigning  his 
office  of  governor.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  circumstances 
entirely  unexpected  and  unforeseen  and  over  which  he  could 
have  no  control  rendered  it  indispensable  that  he  should  devote 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  his  private  affairs.  The  real  reason 
seems  to  have  been  a  consciousness  on  his  part  that  he  was  not 
giving  satisfaction.  Whatever  the  fact  may  have  been,  the  resig¬ 
nation  was  at  once  accepted  by  each  house  and  also  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day  by  a  joint  convention  of  both  houses,  which 
had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  lieutenant- 
governor  as  his  successor.  In  commenting  upon  the  subject  the 
San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  then  one  of  the  ablest  journals  in 
the  state,  expressed  its  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Burnett  should 
not  have  resigned  and  said  of  him:  “His  conduct  has  in  many 
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instances  been  reprehensible;  he  has  been  swayed  by  bad  advis¬ 
ers  and  has  suffered  himself  to  be  duped  by  men  of  more  cunning 
and  less  honor  than  himself;  but  we  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  his  good  intentions/'  And  again:  “He  was  sadly 
imposed  upon  and,  yielding  to  false  representations,  he  suffered 
himself  to  become  the  dupe  of  designing  men  who  wished  to 
secure  their  own  selfish  ends  by  the  prostitution  of  his  office.” 
And  still  again:  “In  a  time  of  almost  universal  depravity  he  has 
been  thoroughly  honest  and,  notwithstanding  a  great  many 
temptations,  he  has  maintained  a  character  for  uprightness.  He 
has  made  many  enemies  and  few  friends — a  thing  which  might 
not  have  happened  if  he  had  conducted  himself  v/ith  less  regard 
for  integrity.” 1 

Burnett  was  in  person  tall  and  spare,  but  strong  and  rugged. 
He  was  very  abstemious  in  his  habits  and  believed  in  never 
entirely  satisfying  his  appetite.  He  was  of  cheerful  disposition, 
usually  earnest  but  sometimes  sportive  in  conversation,  and  fond 
of  reminiscences  and  anecdotes.  He  and  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  reared  a  family  of 
several  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  born  before  their 
arrival  in  California;  and  all  of  whom  became  excellent  citizens. 
After  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor,  he  practiced  law 
for  a  few  years  and  in  1857  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  California  by  Governor  Johnson.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  incumbency  of  that  office,  he  became  a  banker 
in  San  Francisco  and  continued  such  until  his  final  retirement 
from  active  business  about  1880. 
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THE  lieutenant-governor,  who  became  governor  of  the  state 
upon  the  resignation  of  Burnett,  was  John  McDougal,  a 
native  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  born  about  the  beginning  of 
1 8 1 8.  In  early  years  he  moved  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  where  he 
learned  something  about  military  affairs  and  took  part  as  a 
volunteer  first  in  the  Blackhawk,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mexican, 
war.  In  1846  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  state 
prison  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indianapolis  and  in  1848  started 
for  California,  where  he  arrived  on  February  28,  1849,  following 
his  brother,  George  McDougal,  widely  known  in  the  early  days 
as  a  lucky  sporting  character,  who  had  come  out  in  1845.  While 
in  Indiana  he  married  a  lady  of  Indianapolis,  who  afterwards 
joined  him  in  his  home  on  the  Pacific.  His  first  experience  in 
California  appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  unsuccessful  miner; 
but  he  soon  abandoned  the  mines  and  settled  at  Sacramento  as  a 
merchant.  In  the  summer  of  1849  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  from  the  Sacramento  district  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body  on  September  8,  1849. 
The  part  he  played  in  that  august  body  was  not  calculated  to  do 
either  himself  or  his  constituency  any  great  credit.  One  of  his 
main  contentions  was  to  insert  the  word  “buncombe”  in  a  reso¬ 
lution,  offered  by  John  M.  Jones,  to  fix  the  pay  of  members  at 
eight  dollars  per  day  instead  of  sixteen  as  reported  by  the 
committee  on  finances;  and  another  was,  on  a  motion  to  insert 
the  words  “to  be”  in  a  certain  section  of  the  constitution  under 
consideration,  that,  as  the  question  was  “to  be  or  not  to  be,”  the 
motion  ought  to  prevail.1  On  almost  every  vote,  at  which  he 
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was  present  and  when  his  name  was  registered,  he  was  on  the 
losing  side;  and,  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  have  been  any 
buffoon  in  the  convention,  he  occupied  that  position  more  than 
any  other  member. 

Notwithstanding  his  unfitness  for  high  and  responsible  official 
station,  he  was  at  the  election  of  November,  1849,  chosen 
lieutenant-governor  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  all  other 
candidates.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  his  mercurial  temperament, 
easy  disposition  and  readiness  to  catch  and  side  with  the  popular 
humor  of  the  hour.  He  was  almost  invariably  in  a  pleasant 
humor,  often  jovial  and  as  a  rule  “hail,  fellow,  well  met”  in 
almost  any  society  of  the  early  days.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
he  could  ever  have  been  nominated  or  elected  governor;  but  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  was  looked  upon  as  being  not  very 
important;  and  people  seem  to  have  voted  without  much  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  the  lieutenant-governor  becoming  governor. 
Under  the  circumstances,  as  McDougal  was  always  ready  to  talk 
and  almost  always  on  the  popular  side  and  was  so  cheery  and 
socially  inclined  as  to  excite  no  animosities,  nearly  everybody 
voted  for  him;  and  his  score,  therefore,  though  he  had  such  men 
as  Richard  Roman,  Francis  J.  Lippitt  and  John  B.  Frisbie  run¬ 
ning  against  him,  amounted  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  votes  and  was  much  the  largest  thrown  for  any 
one  candidate  at  the  election.1 

As  lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the  senate  McDougal 
had  little  or  nothing  of  importance  to  do  and  was  hardly  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  characteristics.  But  upon 
becoming  governor,  he  was  obliged  to  represent  the  state  and  act 
as  its  executive  in  numerous  important  instances;  and  it  was  then 
that  his  unfitness  for  his  position  became  specially  apparent. 
Like  most  weak  men,  raised  high  above  their  deserts,  he  put  on 
airs.  His  usual  dress  was  an  elaborately  ruffled  shirt,  buff  vest 
and  pantaloons  and  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  With  these 
indicia  of  old-style  gentility,  he  assumed  a  sort  of  pompous  strut, 
which  was  in  appropriate  keeping  with  his  red  face  and  swelled 
neck;  and  in  conversation  he  talked  authoritatively  like  Sir 
Oracle.  It  was  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  and  the  farcical 
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absurdity  of  such  a  man  issuing  proclamations  and  signing  com¬ 
missions  as  the  act  of  a  great  state  that  he  got  the  designation  of 
“  I,  John” — a  nickname  supposed  to  characterize  him  in  a  word 
— by  which  he  was  popularly  known  and  is  sometimes  referred 
to  even  to  this  day. 

Upon  his  inauguration  on  the  afternoon  of  January  9,  1851,  he 
was  sworn  into  office  by  Justice  Henry  A.  Lyons  of  the  supreme 
court;  and  he  then  made  a  short  address  to  the  convention, 
expressing  many  distrusts  of  a  proper  amount  of  ability  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  relying  upon  the  characteristic 
liberality  and  indulgent  consideration  of  the  public.  He  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  business  of  governing  the  state.  On 
January  29,  1851,  he  sent  to  the  senate  his  first  veto  message,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by  many  members  of  the 
legislature,  with  whom  he  fully  concurred,  that  a  too  hasty  action 
had  been  had  in  the  passage  of  an  act  to  repeal  an  act  for  the 
inspection  of  steamboats  and  that  he  therefore  returned  it  to  the 
house  where  it  originated  without  his  approval  as  an  admonition 
against  acting  prematurely  in  matters  seriously  affecting  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public.  The  senate,  curiously  enough,  received  the 
admonition  without  resentment  and  refused  to  pass  the  bill  over 
the  veto;  but  a  few  weeks  subsequently  a  similar  bill,  originating 
in  the  assembly,  was  passed  and  received  the  governor’s  approval.1 

McDougal’s  next  veto  message  was  sent  to  the  assembly  on 
February  12,  185 1.  In  it  he  objected  to  two  acts — one  repealing 
a  section  and  the  other  amending  a  section  of  the  general  act 
concerning  corporations.  His  point  was  that  the  section  repealed 
was  not  recited  in  full  in  the  repealing  act  and  that  the  section 
amended,  as  it  stood  before  amendment,  was  not  republished  in 
full  in  the  amendatory  act.  He  claimed  that  the  acts  in  question 
for  the  reason  given  were  clearly  in  direct  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  provision  that  “no  law  shall  be  revised  or  amended  by 
reference  to  its  title;  but,  in  such  case,  the  act  revised  or  section 
amended  shall  be  re-enacted  and  published  at  length.”  The 
assembly,  upon  receiving  this  message,  instead  of  taking  imme¬ 
diate  direct  action,  reconsidered  its  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  referred  the  subject  to  its  judiciary  committee,  which  a 
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few  weeks  later  reported  that  the  governor’s  objections  were  not 
founded  upon  “a  proper,  just  or  legislative  construction  of  the 
constitution”  and  that  to  carry  them  out  would  clearly  lead  to 
absurd  results;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  bills  were  passed 
over  the  veto  by  a  majority  of  twenty  as  against  four  or  five.1 
Notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned  able  and  convincing  report 
of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  assembly  and  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  sustaining  it,  McDougal  on  April  26,  1851,  more 
than  a  month  afterwards,  sent  a  similar  veto  message  to  the  senate 
in  reference  to  a  bill  amending  a  section  of  an  act  concerning 
licenses.  The  senate,  apparently  regarding  such  gubernatorial 
obstinacy  as  incorrigible,  manifested  its  opinion  of  it  and  its 
author,  by  immediately  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  a 
unanimous  vote;  and  in  the  assembly  subsequently  the  bill 
passed  over  the  veto  by  the  same  vote  as  in  the  case  of  the 
amendatory  act  concerning  corporations.2 

On  March  26,  185 1 ,  he  vetoed  a  bill  authorizing  the  district 
attorney  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi 
in  certain  criminal  cases  arising  out  of  the  Sacramento  squatter 
riots  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  legislative  interference  with 
power  properly  belonging  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  senate,  to  whom  the  message  was  sent,  probably 
took  a  different  view  of  the  subject;  but  the  veto  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  some  of  the  old  anti-squatter  rancor, 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  allay;  and  that  body  by  seven  to 
six  refused  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  About  the  same  time  Jonas 
Winchester,  the  state  printer,  resigned  his  office  and  gave  as  a 
reason  that  at  the  rates  allowed  and  on  account  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  warrants,  which  were  not  worth  more  than  forty 
per  cent  of  their  face  value,  he  could  not  pay  his  men  and  carry 
on  the  work.  A  few  days  afterwards  McDougal  informed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  that  he  had  appointed  James  B.  Devoe 
state  printer  in  place  of  Winchester.  Upon  this  a  resolution  was 
at  once  introduced  in  the  senate,  declaring  that  the  governor  had 
no  legal  authority  to  appoint  a  state  printer  while  the  legislature 
was  in  session;  and  upon  vote  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
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assembly  simply  laid  the  governor’s  message  on  the  table  and 
left  it  there.  A  few  days  subsequently  a  temporary  arrangement 
was  made  with  Devoe  to  do  the  printing  for  the  session ;  and  on 
May  I,  just  before  final  adjournment,  each  house  held  an  election 
for  a  state  printer,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Eugene 
Casserly.1 

The  matter  of  state  printing,  as  well  as  that  of  state  printer, 
occasioned  much  controversy  and  contention  in  the  legislature  of 
1851.  Very  early  in  the  session  Alonzo  W.  Adams  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  state  printer  and  to 
let  out  the  public  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder.  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  committee  on  printing,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  printing  of  the  statutes  and  journals  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1850  had  been  done  in  New  York  and  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  the 
state  printer  between  March  16,  1850,  and  January  4,  1851.  He 
charged  that  the  office  on  account  of  its  lucrative  character  was 
sought  after  by  incompetent  and  unfit  persons  as  a  reward  for 
party  services,  and  that  the  public  printing  could  be  better  done 
in  California  and  for  forty  per  cent  of  what  was  then  being 
paid.  On  March  26,  1851,  an  act  was  passed  reducing  the  price 
of  composition  and  press  work  forty  per  cent;  and  the  next  day 
the  state  printer  resigned  his  office,  as  before  stated,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  his  earnings  would  not  pay  the  wages  of  honest 
labor,  and  he  preferred  resigning  to  being  the  means  of  depress¬ 
ing  honest  labor  in  California.  In  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  by 
Adams  in  his  letter,  it  seems  likely  that  Winchester  might  very 
well  have  continued  in  his  office  under  the  new  act  without  much 
loss  either  to  honest  labor  or  to  himself;  but,  whether  so  or  not, 
Casserly,  as  his  successor,  got  out  the  journals  and  statutes  of 
1851 ;  and  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  earnings  not  being  sufficient 
to  pay  himself  as  well  as  the  wages  of  his  employees.2 

Unfortunately  for  the  state,  Adams,  the  person  who  thus 
unveiled  the  extravagances  of  the  state  printing  department  and 
thereby  drew  down  upon  his  own  head  the  envenomed  hatred  of 
every  individual  who  was  injured  by  his  exposures,  had  been  a 
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collector  of  foreign  miners’  license  taxes  in  Butte  county  and 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  senator  still  owed  the  state  as  such  a 
balance  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars.  About  the  same 
time  he  commenced  his  attack  upon  the  state  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  he  fully  settled  up  his  accounts  with  the  state  treasurer  by 
the  return  of  unsold  licenses  remaining  in  his  hands  for  which 
he  had  been  charged.  But  notwithstanding  this  settlement,  a 
newspaper  of  San  Josd,  incited  by  his  enemies,  made  charges 
reflecting  upon  his  official  conduct  as  collector;  and,  at  his 
request,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  his  accounts. 
On  April  30,  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the 
committee  was  about  to  make  its  report,  Adams  resigned  his  seat 
as  senator  on  the  plea  that  he  was  obliged  to  visit  the  Atlantic 
states;  and  the  report  of  the  committee  and  other  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  it  were  thereupon  directed  to  be  sealed  up  and 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  have  been  as  to  Adams’  conduct  as  a  tax  collector, 
the  result  of  his  beneficial  attack  upon  the  extravagances  of  the 
state  printing  department  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  others 
to  rush  forward  for  the  public  good;  and  his  example  in  this 
respect,  however  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation,  has  not 
been  followed  as  often  as  it  ought  to  have  been.1 

But,  notwithstanding  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  governor  and 
the  animosities  engendered  by  Adams’  attempt  to  repress  official 
extravagance,  the  legislature  of  1851  did  much  important  and 
beneficial  work.  Among  its  longest  and  ablest  statutes  were  an 
act  to  regulate  proceedings  in  civil  cases  and  an  act  to  regulate 
proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  known  respectively  as  the  civil 
practice  act  and  the  criminal  practice  act  of  California.  They 
were  based  upon  the  then  latest  reforms  in  legal  procedure  and 
constituted  for  the  next  twenty  years  and  upwards,  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  amendment,  the  law  of  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  country,  the  model  of  the  practice  acts  for  all  the  other 
states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  organic  and  funda¬ 
mental  substratum  upon  which  was  moulded  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  codes  relating  to  the  same  subjects.2  One  of  the 
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next  important  statutes  was  a  liberal  act,  which  has  not  been 
amended  much  since  its  passage,  concerning  divorces.  There 
was  considerable  controversy  upon  this  subject.  The  previous 
legislature  had  failed  to  pass  a  divorce  law;  and,  when  the 
matter  came  up  in  the  assembly,  that  body,  after  a  long  debate, 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  only  seventeen  ayes  to  sixteen  noes. 
In  the  senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Elcan  Heydenfeldt  presented  a  majority  report  against  the  bill, 
pronouncing  it  unconstitutional  and  urging  that  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient  to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  It  claimed  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  that  no  divorce  should  be  granted  by  the 
legislature  deprived  the  legislature  not  only  of  grantinga  divorce 
but  also  of  granting  the  power  to  the  courts  to  decree  divorces. 
It  seemed  to  admit  that  the  courts  could  grant  divorces,  as  at 
common  law,  for  causes  existing  before  marriage  presenting 
insuperable  obstacles  to  entering  into  the  marital  relation.  But 
it  claimed  that  the  marriage  contract  was  a  religious  sacrament 
indissoluble  except  by  death,  and  that  it  should  never  be  dis¬ 
solved  except  by  death.  On  the  other  hand  George  B.  Tingley 
submitted  a  minority  report  in  favor  of  divorces,  showing  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  majority  was  not  logical  and  claiming  that  there 
were  various  cases  in  which  the  marital  obligation  became  a 
distressing  burden  to  the  parties  and  a  festering  curse  to  the 
community.1 

Heydenfeldt  next  presented  a  petition  of  a  number  of  residents 
of  San  Jose  against  a  divorce  law,  followed  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards  by  a  similar  petition  from  residents  of  San  Jose  Mission, 
and  a  third  from  residents  of  San  Francisco,  all  of  which  were 
referred  to  the  select  committee;  and  Heydenfeldt  as  its  chair¬ 
man  reported  in  favor  of  the  petitions  and  recommended  that  the 
bill  should  be  rejected.  But  the  senate  refused  to  act  on  his 
recommendation.  Heydenfeldt  appears  then,  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  and  evidently  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his 
cause  among  certain  classes  of  the  community,  to  have  invited 
Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  a  Baptist  preacher,  to  deliver  a  sermon 
against  divorces.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anything 
Wheeler  could  have  said  would  have  produced  much  effect;  but 
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the  fact  that  Heydenfeldt  had  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  as 
inviting  a  sermon  in  the  name  of  his  committee  on  a  subject 
pending  before  the  senate  provoked  much  adverse  comment  and 
drew  down  upon  him  a  resolution,  adopted  by  six  votes  to  four, 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  and  in  effect  censuring  him 
therefor.  The  bill  was  then  bitterly  fought  inch  by  inch,  but  was 
finally  passed  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  seven  ayes  to  three  noes; 
and  on  March  26  it  received  the  signature  of  the  governor  and 
became  a  law.  On  the  next  day  notice  was  given  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  to  repeal  the  act  thus  passed; 
and  a  week  or  two  afterwards  such  a  bill  was  presented  and 
passed  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  ayes  to  eleven  noes; 
but  when  it  reached  the  senate,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  by 
a  vote  of  seven  ayes  to  two  noes.1 

Another  important  statute  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1851, 
which  has  in  substance  continued  in  force  in  California  to  this 
day  and  which  has  given  rise  to  along,  interesting  and  important 
series  of  decisions  by  the  supreme  court,  was  the  homestead  act. 
A  bill  to  exempt  a  homestead  and  other  property  from  forced 
sale  in  certain  cases  had  been  presented  in  the  assembly  of  1850; 
but  it  had  failed  to  pass  and  the  subject  was  postponed.  The 
same  bill  was  on  January  17,  1851,  introduced  into  the  senate, 
where  it  was  very  fully  discussed,  amended  in  various  particulars 
and  at  length,  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  bill  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  assembly,  passed  by  a  vote  of  nine  ayes  to  four 
noes.  In  the  assembly  the  substitute  had  been  passed  by  a  vote 
of  sixteen  ayes  to  ten  noes,  when  Samuel  A.  Merritt  moved  to 
amend  its  title  so  as  to  read  “A  bill  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
debts;”  but  his  motion  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of 
seventeen  ayes  to  nine  noes;  and  on  April  22,  1851,  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  governor  and  became  a  law.2  Another  act,  very 
different  in  its  purview  but  in  one  sense  intended  for  the  some¬ 
what  similar  object  of  providing  against  improvidence,  and  equally 
with  the  homestead  act  demanded  by  a  special  provision  of  the 
constitution,  was  the  act  to  prohibit  lotteries.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  David  C.  Broderick  on  January  9  and  passed 
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that  body  on  January  16,  1851.  The  assembly  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  made  certain  amendments,  which  the  senate  refused  to 
accept;  and  there  had  to  be  a  conference  committee  and  some  com¬ 
promise  before  an  agreement  could  be  reached.  The  act  as  passed 
became  a  law  on  March  1 1,  1851.  Though  it  had  to  be  explained 
by  a  new  act  in  1854  and  was  afterwards  superseded  by  much 
broader  legislation  on  the  same  subject,  it  served  as  the  beginning 
of  a  steady  and  persistent  effort,  so  far  at  least  as  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  are  concerned,  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  provision.1 

It  can  not  be  said,  notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  prevent 
lotteries,  that  the  Californian  community  had  advanced  far  enough 
to  relinquish  gambling.  This  was  shown  not  only  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  manifested  to  the  lottery  bill,  but  still  more  so  by  a  renewed 
and,  as  it  proved,  successful  attempt  in  this  legislature  to  license 
gaming.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  introduced  into  the  senate  by 
Thomas  B.  Van  Buren  on  March  4  and  passed  that  body  on 
March  8.  The  assembly  passed  it  with  some  amendments  a  few 
days  afterwards;  and  it  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  March 
15,  1851.  About  two  weeks  subsequently  it  was  amended  in 
some  particulars  and  continued  to  be  the  law  until  April  17,  1855, 
when  it  was  repealed  by  an  act  to  suppress  gaming,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  was  followed  by  more  and  more  stringent 
laws  in  the  same  direction.2  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  added 
that  on  March  19,  1851,  Elisha  O.  Crosby  presented  a  memorial 
of  citizens  of  San  Jose,  praying  for  laws  prohibiting  gambling 
altogether  as  well  as  various  other  offenses  against  public  morals; 
but  the  legislature  paid  no  attention  to  it.  A  much  more 
effective  petition  was  presented  from  citizens  of  El  Dorado 
county,  praying  that  horse,  mule  or  ox  stealing  might  be  made 
a  capital  offense  punishable  summarily  by  hanging.  In  response 
in  part  at  least  thereto,  an  act  was  passed  on  April  22,  1851, 
making  robbery  and  grand  larceny  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  state  prison  “or  by  death  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury” 
and  petty  larceny  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  fine  “or 
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by  any  number  of  lashes  not  exceeding  fifty  upon  the  bare  back 
or  by  such  fine  or  imprisonment  and  lashes  in  the  discretion  of 
the  jury” — and  so  the  law  remained  until  1856.1 

The  most  exciting  subjects,  however,  which  were  considered 
at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1851  were  the  so-called 
water-lot  act  of  San  Francisco  and  the  removal  of  the  state  cap¬ 
ital.  The  first,  embracing  the  grant  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  tides  on  the 
city  front,  which  has  already  been  adverted  to  and  described  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  San  Francisco,  gave  rise  to  much 
controversy  and  some  bitter  charges.  A  bill  providing  for  the 
granting  of  certain  public  lands  in  San  Francisco,  which  had 
been  sold  under  the  so-called  Kearny  grant  of  1846,  and  quieting 
the  title  of  claimants  thereto  was  first  introduced  into  the  senate 
on  February  1  by  Heydenfeldt.  The  judiciary  committee,  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  reported  a  substitute,  which  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  two  noes  on  February  5.  When  the  bill 
reached  the  assembly,  it  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  of 
which  Benjamin  F.  Moore  was  chairman;  and  he  on  March  10, 
as  such  chairman,  presented  an  able  report,  holding  that  no  title 
and  substantially  no  equity  had  been  acquired  by  purchasers 
under  the  Kearny  grant  and  that  the  right  to  the  control  and 
management  of  the  property  resided  exclusively  in  the  state. 
He  therefore  reported  another  substitute;  but  the  assembly 
rejected  it,  at  the  same  time  materially  amending  the  senate  bill 
and  in  many  respects  making  it  conform  to  Moore’s  substitute. 
Upon  returning  to  the  senate  the  bill  was  again  amended  and 
passed;  but  this  passage  was  reconsidered  and  the  bill  again 
amended  and  passed;  and  finally  on  March  26,  1851,  it  became 
a  law. 

About  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  grave  charges  of 
corruption  were  made  and  became  so  frequent  that  on  April  11, 
Duncan  W.  Murphy,  a  member  who  had  voted  for  the  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  assembly  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  directing 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  member  of  the  house  had  been 
influenced  in  his  action  or  vote  by  a  promise  of  reward ;  and  a 
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committee  of  five  with  Murphy  as  chairman  was  appointed  by 
the  speaker  to  make  the  investigation,  with  full  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers.  But  it  appears  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
was  not  sufficiently  good  to  insure  the  attendance  of  witnesses; 
and  the  next  day  H.  S.  Richardson  moved  that  each  member  of 
the  house  should  contribute  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  his  pro  rata 
of  the  amount  required  to  summon  and  pay  witnesses;  but,  on 
motion  of  Gaven  D.  Hall  and  after  some  wrangle,  a  substitute 
was  adopted  dissolving  the  committee  and  recalling  all  writs 
and  processes  issued.  Notwithstanding  this  action,  Drury  P. 
Baldwin  on  the  same  day  introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  whether  any  charge  of  corruption  or 
bribery  had  been  made  against  any  member  which  demanded 
investigation.  A  committee,  with  Baldwin  as  chairman,  was 
accordingly  appointed.  It  reported  on  May  I,  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  that,  if  it  had  had  time,  it  believed  facts  of  a  startling 
character  would  have  been  elicited;  but,  as  it  was,  the  most 
important  witnesses  failed  to  appear  and  there  was  no  time  left 
to  coerce  their  attendance.  Such  testimony  as  had  been  taken 
accompanied  the  report.  On  motion  of  Stephen  J.  Field  the 
report  and  accompanying  documents  were  laid  on  the  table;  and 
later  in  the  day,  on  motion  of  John  Bigler,  the  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  was  directed  to  be  erased  from  the  journals  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.1 

Still  more  exciting  and  bitter  than  the  water-lot  controversy 
was  that  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  state  capital.  This 
contest  had  in  effect  commenced  in  the  legislature  of  1850.  The 
question  of  removal  from  San  Jose  being  moved,  a  number  of 
propositions  were  offered — one  from  the  citizens  of  Monterey, 
another  from  those  of  San  Jose,  another  from  Jonathan  D. 
Stevenson  and  W.  Parker,  the  proprietors  of  an  obscure  place 
near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  called  New  York  on 
the  Pacific,  and  another  from  Mariano  G.  Vallejo.  All  were 
more  or  less  schemes  for  private  advantage;  but  the  grandest 
was  that  of  Vallejo.  He  represented  himself  to  be  the  owner 
of  extensive  lands  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  and  Napa  river 
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and  proposed,  if  the  permanent  seat  of  government  were  located 
there,  to  lay  out  a  city,  to  be  called  Eureka  or  such  other  name 
as  the  legislature  might  suggest  and  to  donate  to  the  state,  free 
of  cost,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres  of  land  for  public 
buildings,  including  a  state  university  and  botanical  garden,  a 
state  penitentiary,  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums ;  and  also  to 
give,  within  two  years  after  the  acceptance  of  his  proposition 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
buildings.  All  the  propositions  having  been  sent  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  public  buildings  and  grounds,  David  C.  Broderick,  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee,  reported  in  favor  of  Vallejo  and  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  his  proposal  breathed  throughout  the  spirit  of 
an  enlarged  mind  and  a  sincere  public  benefactor,  for  which 
he  deserved  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  looked  more  like  the  legacy  of  a  mighty 
emperor  to  his  people  than  the  donation  of  a  private  planter. 
He  therefore  recommended  the  submission  of  the  question  of 
removal  of  the  capital  to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  in  accordance 
with  his  recommendation  an  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  on 
April  22,  1850.1 

At  the  general  election  of  October  7,  1850,  at  which  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  submitted,  there  were  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  votes  on  the  subject,  of  which  seventy-four 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  in  favor  of  Vallejo  as  against 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-two  for  San  Jose,  three  hundred  and 
ninety- nine  for  Monterey  and  the  rest  scattering;  but  not  one  for 
New  York  on  the  Pacific.  On  January  14,  1851,  as  soon  as  the 
legislature  of  that  year  got  into  complete  working  order,  Martin 
E.  Cooke,  senator  from  Solano  and  adjoining  counties,  presented 
in  the  senate  a  communication  from  Vallejo  stating  that  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  into  bonds  with  ample  security  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  proposition  made  to  the  last  legislature  for  the  location  of 
the  permanent  seat  of  government  at  the  city  of  Vallejo,  and  the 
next  day  he  procured  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  requesting  the 
surveyor-general  to  report  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
locations  offered.  Ten  days  afterwards  Charles  J.  Whiting, 
surveyor-general,  reported,  in  a  remarkably  short,  inadequate 
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and  unsatisfactory  document,  that  he  had  visited  Vallejo,  New 
York  on  the  Pacific  and  San  Jose;  that  the  first  was  on  the 
great  traveled  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mining  regions, 
with  a  good  harbor;  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  New  York 
on  the  Pacific;  but  that  as  to  San  Jose,  the  communication  from 
San  Francisco  would  during  the  rainy  season  be  very  unpleasant, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  though  the  route  was  well  adapted  for  a 
railroad,  the  construction  of  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty. 
On  January  17,  Cooke  presented  a  bill  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  seat  of  government  at  Vallejo,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  majority  report  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings  altogether 
in  favor  of  Vallejo  as  in  every  respect  the  best  place  for  the 
capital  and  the  choice  of  nearly  the  entire  people.1 

A  few  days  after  Cooke’s  report,  George  B.  Tingley,  senator 
from  Santa  Clara  and  Contra  Costa  counties,  presented  a  minority 
report  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings  on  the  same  subject. 
He  pronounced  Vallejo’s  proposition  deceptive,  looking  handsome 
when  arrayed  in  tall  columns  of  figures  in  a  newspaper,  but  in 
fact  only  a  speculative  project  and  financial  operation  by  which 
the  state  and  its  people  were  to  be  made  to  suffer.  He  denied 
the  statement  of  Cooke  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
had  voted  for  Vallejo  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  though 
ten  thousand  may  have  voted  for  it  and  a  few  thousand  against  it, 
at  least  forty  thousand  did  not  vote  at  all  on  the  question.  He 
insisted  that  San  Jose  was  inland,  pleasant,  easy  of  access,  and 
with  comfortable  buildings  already  erected,  whereas,  if  Vallejo 
possessed  the  peculiar  advantages  for  a  large  commercial  city 
claimed  by  its  advocates,  why  was  it  that  the  keen  eyes  of 
Californian  city  builders  had  not  long  ago  detected  the  fact? 
Its  bare  and  treeless  hills  had  been  in  open  and  notorious  view 
ever  since  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Stockton  had  sprung 
into  existence;  and  yet  all  its  great  and  overwhelming  advantages 
had  remained  hidden  and  the  march  of  improvement  had  left  no 
mal'k  there.  There  was  not  a  building  on  the  ground,  nor  was 
there  any  assurance  that  any  could  or  would  be  provided  for 
legislative  purposes  by  the  time  the  state  would  need  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  scheme  was  an  ingeniously  devised  job,  well 
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calculated  to  carry  out  a  good  bargain  for  Vallejo  and  company; 
but  a  bad  one  for  the  state.  It  was  a  proposition  which  would 
cost  the  people  some  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  order  to 
reach  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  two  years 
afterwards,  if  in  fact  ever  reached.  The  land  offered  was  not 
worth  over  five  dollars  per  acre;  and,  besides,  no  deed  of  it  to 
the  state  had  been  tendered;  nor  was  it  at  all  certain  that  Vallejo 
could  make  a  good  title  thereto.  For  all  which  reasons,  among 
others,  Tingley  protested  against  the  bill  and  the  report  in  its 
favor.1 

On  January  23,  when  the  matter  came  up  again,  Cooke  pre¬ 
sented  another  communication  from  Vallejo,  pledging  himself,  in 
case  the  permanent  seat  of  government  were  located  at  Vallejo, 
to  furnish  buildings  for  state  offices  at  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
than  the  state  was  then  paying  at  San  Jose,  to  be  ready  June  1, 
1851,  and  rooms  for  legislative  purposes  for  the  next  three 
sessions  of  the  legislature  free  of  charge.  As  an  off-set  to  this, 
Crosby  about  the  same  time  presented  a  proposition  of  citizens 
of  San  Jose  tendering  the  use  of  suitable  rooms  for  state  offices, 
free  of  cost  until  the  state  should  erect  such  buildings  as  might 
be  desired,  provided  the  seat  of  government  should  remain  there. 
The  Vallejo  bill  was  then  taken  up  and,  on  motion  of  John  J. 
Warner,  amended  by  adding  to  the  proviso  concerning  a  bond  a 
further  proviso  that  Vallejo  should  provide  a  state  house  and 
other  state  offices  equal  or  better  than  those  then  occupied, 
without  expense  to  the  state,  for  three  years;  and  it  was  further 
amended,  on  motion  of  Tingley,  by  a  third  proviso  that  if  Vallejo 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  proposition  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  act  should  be  void.  In  that  form  it  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  two  noes,  Crosby  and 
Tingley.  The  latter  then  moved  to  amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so 
that  it  should  read,  “An  act  taxing  the  people  of  the  state  of 
California  in  the  years  1851  and  1852  the  sum  of  $370,000  to 
enable  M.  G.  Vallejo  &  Co.  to  pay  that  amount  back  to  the  state 
in  the  year  1853  without  interest.”  The  president,  David  C- 
Broderick,  decided  the  proposed  amendment  out  of  order  for  the 
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reason  that  it  was  disrespectful  in  language.  From  this  ruling 
Tingley  appealed;  but  the  senate  sustained  the  decision.1 

The  bill  was  rushed  through  the  assembly  and  on  February  4 
received  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  became  a  law.  Cooke 
then  presented  another  communication  from  Vallejo  inclosing  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  contract,  signed  by  himself  with  his  son-in-law 
John  B.  Frisbie,  his  brother  Salvador  Vallejo,  Robert  Allen  and 
James  M.  Estell  as  sureties.  In  the  affidavits  attached  to  this 
bond  Vallejo  swore  that  he  was  worth  in  property  real  and 
personal  one  million  of  dollars  over  and  above  all  liabilities  or 
demands  against  him  and  that  his  entire  estate  was  unincum¬ 
bered  ;  Frisbie  swore  in  the  same  manner  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars;  Salvador  Vallejo  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
Allen  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  Estell  to  sixty  thousand. 
In  reply  Tingley  of  the  judiciary  committee  objected  to  personal 
security  and  recommended  mortgage  security  on  property  worth 
at  least  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  said  that  the  men  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  to-day  in  California  were  the 
assignors  and  bankrupts  of  to-morrow  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  hazardous  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  take  the  mere 
personal  guaranty  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  for  so  large  a  sum 
of  money.  He  also  objected  to  the  bond  because  it  did  not  bind 
Vallejo  to  furnish  a  state  house  and  state  offices  for  three  years 
free  of  charge,  as  he  had  proposed,  and  because  it  did  not  furnish 
any  sufficient  security  for  the  payment  of  the  money  agreed  on. 
But  while  Tingley  was  thus  fighting  against  the  proposition, 
Vallejo  presented  to  the  governor  a  deed  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of  Vallejo,  to  be  selected  by  five 
commissioners,  of  whom  he  named  General  Persifer  F.  Smith 
and  John  B.  Frisbie  and  asked  the  legislature  to  name  three 
others.  In  answer  to  this  request  the  senate  appointed  Thomas 
J.  Green  and  the  assembly  Drury  P.  Baldwin  and  R.  F.  Saunders; 
and  on  March  25  these  commissioners  reported  that  they  had 
made  selections.  They  said  they  had  placed  the  capitol,  the 
governor’s  house,  the  university  and  several  other  public  institu¬ 
tions  on  an  elevated  hill  immediately  above  the  secure  and 
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commodious  harbor  of  Napa  bay,  from  which  on  a  clear  day 
might  be  seen  the  city  and  shipping  of  San  Francisco,  distant 
about  twenty  miles;  they  pronounced  the  site  a  commanding 
position,  with  fine  building  materials  on  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  world  and  with  a  neighborhood  of  unsurpassed  fertility; 
and  they  believed  a  better  location  could  not  be  made.  There 
might  be  some  question,  they  continued,  as  to  whether  a  more 
secluded  situation  would  not  be  better  for  the  university;  but 
modern  experience  had  taught  “that  a  youth,  during  his  collegi¬ 
ate  course,  would  gain  more  information  from  the  legislative 
debates  than  from  the  ablest  professorships.”  On  the  other 
hand  they  reported  that  they  had  selected  a  place  for  the  lunatic 
asylum  conveniently  near  where  the  unfortunate  inmates  might 
have  the  “advantages  of  the  stir  from  the  great  highway  or 
rural  quiet,  as  the  medical  faculty  might  prescribe.”  As  a  site 
for  the  penitentiary  they  selected  the  nearest  prominent  hill  on 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez  for  the  reasons  that  it  contained  excellent 
building  material,  that  it  was  near  deep  water,  and  “last  though 
not  least,  that  its  formidable  walls,  immediately  on  the  great 
highway  to  our  inexhaustible  gold  mines,  will  stand  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  ship-loads  of  rascals  congregating  hither  from  the 
penal  colonies  of  other  nations.”1 

Though  there  were  several  petitions  against  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  Vallejo,  and  though  it  seemed  very  plain,  from 
the  unsupported  and  in  many  respects  untrue  statements  made 
in  reference  to  Vallejo  by  the  projector  of  the  scheme  and  his 
supporters  in  as  well  as  out  of  the  legislature,  that  almost  every 
statement  made  by  Tingley  against  it  was  correct,  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  Vallejo  thus  chosen  as  the 
future  capital.  But  the  manipulation  of  the  project  did  not,  any 
more  than  those  of  the  San  Francisco  water-lot  business,  pass 
unchallenged.  Charges  of  corruption  and  bribery  were  rife; 
and  on  April  n,  Isaac  N.  Thorne  of  the  assembly  asked  for  a 
committee  of  investigation  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  the 
appointment  of  such  a  committee;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt,  if  the  matter  had  been  properly  pursued,  that  facts  quite 
as  startling  as  any  in  the  water-lot  scheme  would  have  been 
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elicited.  But  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  Hall,  the  committee 
was  dissolved;  and  the  subject  for  the  time  was  dropped.1 

Two  attempts  to  impeach  district  judges  were  made  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  first  was  in  the  case  of  Levi 
Parsons,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  fourth  judicial  district, 
who  was  charged  with  unjust,  oppressive  and  unlawful  conduct 
in  committing  William  Walker  for  alleged  contempt  of  court, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  After  much  controversy  and  taking 
of  testimony,  the  assembly  finally  on  motion  of  Baldwin  deter¬ 
mined,  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  ayes  to  twelve  noes,  that  the 
testimony  adduced  did  not  sustain  the  charges  or  warrant  any 
impeachment.  The  second  was  the  case  of  William  R.  Turner, 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  eighth  judicial  district,  who  was 
charged  with  much  the  same  kind  of  conduct  towards  Stephen 
J.  Field.  In  this  case  too,  there  was  much  controversy  and 
testimony,  and  the  matter  occupied  considerable  attention;  but 
finally,  on  motion  of  Thorne,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a 
vote  of  fifteen  ayes  to  twelve  noes.  Subsequently,  on  motion 
of  John  Bigler,  the  testimony  in  both  these  cases  of  attempted 
impeachment,  like  that  in  reference  to  bribery  and  corruption 
in  reference  to  the  water-lot  bill,  was  ordered  erased  from  the 
journals  of  the  legislature  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state.2 

When  McDougal  on  January  9,  1851,  became  governor  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Burnett,  there  was  of  course 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  president  of  the  senate.  This  was 
filled  on  the  same  day  by  the  election  of  David  C.  Broderick, 
who  continued  to  fill  the  position  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
John  Bigler  was  speaker  of  the  assembly,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  January  6.  Each  made  a 
good  presiding  officer  and  each  at  the  end  of  the  session  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
had  acted.  It  was  still  the  custom  of  members  to  smoke  tobacco 
in  the  legislative  halls;  but  on  March  27,  John  Cook  in  the 
assembly  offered  a  resolution  providing,  among  other  things, 
that  whereas  order  and  decorum  were  not  observed,  and  whereas 
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the  house  had  no  rule  prohibiting  smoking  during  business 
hours,  and  whereas  this  improper  practice  was  indulged  in  to  a 
disreputable  extent,  not  only  by  members  but  others  who  had 
privileges  within  the  bar,  therefore  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
speaker  to  forbid  any  person  from  smoking  during  the  sessions. 
A  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was  defeated  by  sixteen  to 
eleven,  when  John  S.  Bradford  offered  as  a  substitute  a  simple 
resolution  that  smoking  should  not  be  permitted  within  the  hall 
during  sessions  of  the  assembly.  The  next  day  a  motion  to 
indefinitely  postpone  the  whole  subject  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  thirteen;  but  a  motion  to  lay  both  the  resolution  and 
substitute  on  the  table  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  ayes  to 
eleven  noes — and  there  they  continued  to  lie.  In  the  senate  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  until  April  17,  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  it  was  on  motion  of  Pablo  De  la  Guerra  ordered  that 
neither  smoking  nor  chewing  should  be  allowed  within  the  bar 
of  the  senate  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.1 

Both  Broderick  and  Bigler  made  a  few  valedictory  remarks  in 
their  respective  houses  at  the  end  of  this  legislature.  Bigler 
reviewed  the  work  that  had  been  done  and  said  that  over  two 
hundred  bills  had  been  reported  and  received  first  and  second 
readings,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  had  been 
passed  and  approved.  Many  very  exciting  and  highly  important 
questions  had  been  considered  and  determined.  Their  discus¬ 
sions  had  been  marked  by  one  or  two  occurrences  of  a  rather 
unpleasant  character,  but  explanations  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  had  followed  and  good  feeling  was  speedily  restored. 
He  said  that  the  session  had  been  longer  than  expected;  but  it 
might  be  said  in  justification  that  no  legislative  body  had  ever  in 
one  session  disposed  of  so  many  important  measures.  Much  of 
the  legislation  of  the  previous  session  had  been  reviewed;  many 
laws  then  approved  had  been  repealed  and  others,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  people,  matured  and 
passed.  The  judicial  and  revenue  systems  of  the  state  had  been 
revised  and  many  important  changes  made.  A  judicious  system 
of  common  schools  had  been  formulated  and  ample  provision 
made  for  the  indigent  sick  by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  at 
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important  points  in  the  state.  Such  were  Bigler’s  declarations; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  was  only  partly  right  in  them 
and  therefore  partly  wrong.  He  was  wrong  in  comparing  the 
work  of  1851  with  that  of  1850  and  wrong  in  intimating  that  it 
was  more  important  or  better  done  than  that  of  1850.  He  was 
wrong  in  stating  that  there  had  been  a  judicious  system  of 
common  schools  devised  or  ample  provision  made  for  the  indi¬ 
gent  sick.  But  he  was  right  in  saying  that  much  important 
work  had  been  done  and  that,  considering  the  importance  and 
exciting  character  of  many  of  the  measures  discussed,  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  assembly  had  been  characterized  by  generally 
good  feeling.1 

The  legislature  of  1851  had  scarcely  adjourned  before  public 
attention  began  to  be  attracted  to  the  election  of  a  new  legislature 
and  a  complete  set  of  new  state  officers.  By  an  amendment  of 
the  recent  session,  the  general  election  was  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  which  was  little  more  than  five 
months  distant.  Political  parties  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  as  yet  fully  formed  or  organized.  There  were  a  great 
many  Democrats  or  men  who  called  themselves  Democrats  in 
the  country,  and  almost  as  many  Whigs;  but  the  differences 
between  the  two  were  recollections  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
states  of  issues  of  a  couple  of  years  previous,  rather  than  active 
and  living  issues  of  the  day.  The  intense  and  bitter  differences 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  particularly  during  the  civil  war,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
The  question  of  slavery  had  not  become  of  absorbing  interest. 
Though  the  Republican  party  of  a  later  day  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  successor  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  Whig  party  of  Henry  Clay’s  time  embraced  many  of 
the  most  decided  pro-slavery  men;  while  the  Democratic  party 
of  that  time  contained  many  men  who  became  active  and  per¬ 
sistent  Republicans.  Almost  all  were  more  or  less  violently 
opposed  to  abolition  and  anti-slavery  agitation.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  excite  a  contest  on  the  old  political  issues  and 
to  stir  up  what  might  be  called  a  regular  old-time  Whig  and 
Democratic  fight;  but  though  conventions  were  held  and  tickets 
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nominated  under  the  old  names,  the  strife  was  rather  between 
persons  than  measures;  and  only  occasionally  were  glimpses  to 
be  caught  of  the  deep-down,  underlying  fundamental  questions 
of  paramount  interest,  which  were  looming  up  and  as  it  were 
dimly  casting  the  shadows  of  coming  events  before  them. 

At  their  respective  conventions  held  not  long  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  legislature,  the  Democrats  nominated  John  Bigler 
for  governor  and  Samuel  Purdy  for  lieutenant-governor,  while 
the  Whigs  nominated  Pearson  B.  Reading  for  governor  and 
Drury  P.  Baldwin  for  lieutenant-governor.  The  election  took 
place  on  September  3,  1851.  Afterwards  on  January  8,  1852, 
when  the  next  legislature  met  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  the  votes,  Henry  A.  Crabb  of  the  assembly  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clerks  of  some  of  the  counties  had 
not  complied  with  either  the  constitution  or  the  laws  in  reference 
to  the  sealing  up  and  transmission  of  the  returns,  thereby  giving 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  their  correctness;  and  he  therefore  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  examine  the  returns  and  report  upon 
them.  The  motion  was,  however,  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-five  ayes  to  sixteen  noes.  The  returns  were  then  can¬ 
vassed;  and  it  appeared  therefrom  that  Bigler  had  received  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  undisputed  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  and  sixty  disputed  votes,  and  Reading  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  undisputed  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  disputed  votes;  while  Purdy 
had  received  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  undis¬ 
puted  and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  disputed, 
and  Baldwin  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
undisputed  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
disputed  votes.  The  tellers  thereupon  reported  the  majority  of 
Bigler  for  governor  as  three  hundred  and  seventy  undisputed 
and  seventy-one  disputed  votes  and  that  of  Purdy  for  lieutenant- 
governor  as  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  undis¬ 
puted  and  seven  hundred  and  seven  disputed  votes.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  correct  consideration  of  the 
disputed  votes  might  not  change  the  result;  and  accordingly 
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Bigler  and  Purdy  were  declared  the  duly  elected  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  for  the  ensuing  two  years.1 

The  legislature  of  1852  convened,  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  act  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government, 
at  Vallejo  on  Monday,  January  5.  The  senate,  which  among  its 
newly  elected  members  embraced  James  W.  Denver,  James  M. 
Estell,  Philip  W.  Keyser,  Joseph  C.  McKibben,  Philip  A.  Roach, 
Frank  Soule  and  Royal  T.  Sprague,  was  called  to  order  by 
Broderick,  the  president  of  the  last  senate.  Tingley  at  once 
presented  a  protest  against  the  organization  of  the  legislature  at 
Vallejo,  basing  his  objections  chiefly  on  the  same  grounds  urged 
by  him  at  the  recent  session  against  the  law  and  on  the  further 
grounds  that  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  had  not  complied  with  his 
contract;  that  the  law  was  conditioned  upon  such  compliance 
and  ineffective  until  then,  and  that  any  and  all  legislation  done 
at  Vallejo  previous  to  a  full  compliance  with  the  law  would  be 
wholly  nugatory.  This  protest,  which  was  also  signed  by  Frank 
Soule,  was  entered  on  the  journal.  It  was  followed  two  days 
afterwards  and  just  before  Bigler  was  inducted  into  office  by 
a  somewhat  similar  protest  from  Governor  McDougal.  He 
declared  that  the  legislature  was  required  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  to  convene  at  the  seat  of  government;  that  Vallejo  was 
not  yet  the  seat  of  government  because  the  law  removing  it  from 
San  Jose  had  not  been  complied  with  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  buildings  at  Vallejo  had  by  the  agent  appointed 
to  report  thereon  been  shown  to  be  not  so  good  as  those  occupied 
by  state  officers  at  San  Jos£,  and  that  therefore  San  Jose  still 
remained  the  seat  of  government.  But  the  senate  was  little 
disposed  to  hear  from  the  retiring  governor  and  promptly,  on 
motion  of  Van  Buren,  laid  his  protest  on  the  table,  where  it 
remained.2 

McDougal’s  first  and  only  annual  message  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  on  January  7,  1852,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent 
in  his  protest  before  referred  to.  In  this  document  he  congratu¬ 
lated  the  state  that  its  admission  as  one  of  the  United  States  had 
had  the  effect  to  a  great  extent  at  least  of  quieting  the  agitation 


1  Senate  Journal,  1852,  22-24. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1852,  5-12. 
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that  had  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  He  believed 
that  the  compromise  measures,  which  had  accompanied  it,  were 
calculated  to  place  the  nation  upon  a  more  lasting  and  enduring 
basis  than  before.  He  therefore  recommended  a  strict  adherence 
to  them,  with  a  view  to  setting  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of 
slavery,  and  suggested  that  laws  should  be  passed  to  effectually 
carry  out  those  provisions  of  the  compromise  relating  to  fugitive 
slaves.  He  next  called  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  what  he  called  the  inequalities  of  taxation  as  compared 
with  representation  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  six 
southern  grazing  counties,  with  a  population  of  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons,  paid  into  the  treasury  as 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly 
forty-two  thousand  dollars,  while  the  twelve  mining  counties, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen  persons,  paid  only  about  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  The  latter  had  a  representation  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  forty-four,  while  the  former  had  but  twelve.  Again,  taking 
all  the  agricultural  counties  together,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mining  counties,  the  former,  with  a  population  of  seventy-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  paid  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars,  while  the  latter,  as 
said  before,  with  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  paid  only  about  twenty-one  thousand.  It  was  true  the 
capitation  tax  assessed  in  the  twelve  mining  counties  was  fifty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  while  that 
assessed  in  the  six  southern  grazing  counties  was  only  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  five;  but  the  amount  actually  col¬ 
lected  in  the  mining  counties  was  only  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  while  that  collected  in  the  grazing 
counties  was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  and  a 
half,  so  that  the  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
population  of  the  grazing  counties  paid  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  a  half  dollars  more  than  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  population  of  the  mining  counties.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  as  it  was  plain  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
could  not  last  long  without  great  danger  to  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state,  and  as  it  further  appeared  evident  to  his  mind 
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that  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  evil  while  the  constitution 
provided,  as  it  did,  that  “all  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have 
a  uniform  operation”  and  that  “taxation  shall  be  equal  and 
uniform  throughout  the  state,”  he  recommended  the  calling  of  a 
convention  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  and  for  the  “dis¬ 
cussion,  understanding  and,  as  far  as  possible,  obviation  of  the 
inconveniences  of  whatever  nature,  arising  from  the  imperfections 
of  that  instrument.” 

He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  education  and  its 
importance  not  only  in  itself  but  particularly  as  a  means  of  induc¬ 
ing  immigration.  If  a  good,  active  and  effective  system  were 
once  established  and  the  fact  made  known  abroad,  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  to  residence  in  the  state  would  be  removed. 
The  class  of  people  which  it  would  bring  would  be  most  valuable. 
It  would  induce  the  presence  of  families  who  would  remain  and 
grow  up  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  “Such  a  desirable 
result,”  he  continued,  “can  be  accomplished.  We  have  the  means 
within  our  reach  of  establishing  upon  this  western  soil  the  most 
magnificent  system  of  education  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  there  never  was  a  finer 
opportunity  presented  for  engrafting  upon  the  institutions  of  a 
state  an  educational  system  that  should  be  an  honor  to  the  public 
and  a  blessing  to  the  people  than  is  now  possessed  by  California.” 
He  next  called  attention  to  the  public  lands  granted  to  the  state 
by  the  several  acts  of  congress  upon  that  subject.  By  an  act  of 
September,  1850,  all  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  lying  within 
the  several  states  had  been  given  to  those  states  respectively  for 
the  purpose  of  reclamation.  The  quantity  of  such  land  within 
the  state  of  California  amounted  to  from  six  to  ten  millions  of 
acres.  To  enable  the  state  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
grant  at  the  earliest  moment,  he  had  communicated  with  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  general  government,  asking  that  the 
state  surveyor-general  might  be  authorized  to  select  such  lands; 
and,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  the  request  being  granted  to 
this  state  as  it  had  been  to  others,  he  suggested  the  passage  of  a 
law  enabling  the  surveyor-general  to  make  such  selections.  He 
also  recommended  a  law  securing  to  each  settler,  who  might 
locate  in  good  faith,  a  suitable  quantity  of  such  land  for  a  home- 
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stead.  In  reference  to  the  large  bodies  of  overflowed  land,  desig¬ 
nated  as  tule  swamps,  he  recommended  a  system  of  grants  on 
condition  of  reclamation  within  a  certain  time.  “By  this  course,” 
he  went  on  to  say,  “a  large  portion  of  the  state,  now  lying  in  a 
useless  condition,  would  be  made  productive,  contribute  largely 
to  the  state  treasury  and  induce  a  further  immigration  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese — one  of  the  most  worthy  classes  of  our 
newly  adopted  citizens — to  whom  the  climate  and  the  character 
of  these  lands  are  peculiarly  suited.  The  draining  of  these  lands 
would  also  add  largely  to  the  health  of  the  country  in  their 
vicinity.  When  thus  drained,  the  tule  lands,  comprising  the 
larger  portion  of  the  grant  under  the  act  referred  to,  will  become 
the  most  desirable  lands  in  the  state  and  capable  of  producing,  in 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  rice,  sugar-cane  and  other  staple 
products,  which  cannot  be  grown  in  other  portions  of  the  state.” 

The  rest  of  the  message  was  made  up  of  various  expressions 
of  opinion  and  recommendations,  which  he  seems  to  have  sup¬ 
posed  were  reflections  of  public  sentiment.  He  pronounced  the 
judicial  system  of  the  state  complicated,  incongruous,  calculated  to 
defeat  the  very  object  of  law — which  in  his  opinion  was  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  controversy — burdensome  to  the  people,  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  highly  inconvenient.  He  therefore  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  an  entire  revision  of  the 
laws.  In  the  same  connection  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  eleven  judicial  districts  and  thirty  district  attorneys ; 
and  he  recommended  that  the  judicial  districts  should  be  enlarged, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  courts  in  number;  that  only  one  district  attor¬ 
ney  should  be  appointed  in  each  district, and  that  he  should  receive 
his  compensation  in  the  way  of  fees  and  not  as  salary  out  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  opposed  to  any  and  every  proposition  to  sell 
or  lease  the  mines  and  declared  that  they  should  be  left  free;  but 
it  would  be  well,  he  said,  to  take  some  effective  measures  against 
the  ingress  of  foreign  criminals,  who  had  for  several  years  been 
flooding  the  state  from  the  penal  colonies  of  England  and  other 
countries.  He  charged  that  great  injustice  was  done  California 
by  the  general  government  by  the  imposition  of  onerous  and 
exorbitant  rates  of  postage  and  the  neglect  to  supply  its  coasts 
and  harbors  with  light-houses,  buoys,  dry-docks  and  other  aids  to 
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commercial  and  mercantile  interests.  He  recommended  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  successors  to  the  members  of  congress,  whose  terms  were 
to  expire  the  next  year,  and  enlarged  upon  the  neglect  of  congress 
to  provide  a  branch  mint,  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  for  the 
deposit  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  state,  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  insane  in  some  other  institution  than  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  hospital  and  the  desirability  of  having  a  geological  survey 
of  the  country.  Another  subject,  towards  which  the  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  were  looking  with  anxiety 
and  interest,  he  said,  was  the  commencement  of  some  work  that 
would  insure  rapid  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Union.  The  undertaking  had  been 
started  by  a  railway  from  the  western  part  of  Missouri ;  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  congress  would  aid  in  forwarding  the 
gigantic  project  to  speedy  completion.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  work  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  government  possessed 
immense  bodies  of  fertile  but  waste  and  untenanted  lands;  and 
by  appropriating  those  portions  lying  on  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain  would  be 
increased  and  the  national  interests  in  general  greatly  advanced. 

He  stated  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  state  on  June  30, 
1851,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  be  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  dollars,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou¬ 
sand  represented  state  bonds,  issued  under  the  act  of  February 
1,  1850,  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  month. 
He  characterized  such  interest  as  onerous  and  ruinous  and 
recommended  the  speedy  and  complete  redemption  of  the  bonds. 
And  after  a  few  further  remarks,  including  something  about  the 
Bear  Flag  movement,  of  which  he  adopted  an  incorrect  version^ 
and  something  about  the  removal  of  the  Indians  out  of  the  state 
and  the  payment  of  Indian  war  bonds,  he  wound  up  with  stating 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  last  session,  he  had  placed 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  and  James  M.  Estell  in  possession  of  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison — at  the 
same  time  advocating  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  their 
better  security.  He  recommended  an  appropriation  for  a  state 
library,  and  in  conclusion  begged  to  be  permitted  to  mingle  his 
congratulations  with  those  of  the  legislature  upon  the  future 
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greatness  and  prosperity,  which  awaited  the  young  and  glorious 
state  of  California  by  a  proper  and  judicious  management  of  its 
affairs.1 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  above-mentioned  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  senate,  a  motion  was  made  by  Tingley  and  adopted 
to  print  five  thousand  copies  of  it  in  English  and  three  thousand 
in  Spanish ;  but  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  the  same,  the  vote 
was  reconsidered  and  the  whole  subject  laid  on  the  table.  The 
assembly,  however,  was  more  complaisant  and,  in  ordering  three 
thousand  English  and  one  thousand  Spanish  copies  of  the 
incoming  governor’s  inaugural,  provided  for  the  same  number  of 
the  outgoing  governor’s  message.  In  the  meanwhile,  just  before 
the  installation  of  the  new  governor,  McDougal,  as  a  final  com¬ 
munication  to  the  legislature,  deemed  it  proper  to  transmit  a 
formal  message  resigning  his  office  of  governor.  This  action 
was  one  of  the  freaks,  to  which  he  was  at  almost  any  time  liable. 
The  senate  at  first,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  matter, 
received  the  message  and  ordered  it  to  go  into  the  journal,  but 
the  next  day,  on  further  consideration,  struck  it  out ;  and  with 
this  his  career  as  a  factor  of  any  importance  in  Californian 
affairs  closed.2 

Upon  vacating  his  office  McDougal  passed,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  out  of  public  notice.  He  was  still  known  as  “I,  John,” 
and  people  talked  about  his  peculiar  doings  and  sayings,  one  of 
which  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  no  one  except  God  Almighty 
and  Mrs.  McDougal,  though  the  lady  was  by  no  means  one  to 
be  afraid  of;  but  otherwise  nobody  paid  any  great  attention  to 
him.  He  was  never  again  taken  up  as  a  candidate;  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  received  very  few  votes  if  he  had  been. 
Though  his  natural  abilities  were  good  and  though  he  was  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  fair  conversationalist  and  an  affable  and 
sociable  companion,  there  was  no  steadiness  in  his  character  and 
he  could  not  be  relied  on  from  one  day  to  another.  But  while 
generally  peaceably  inclined,  he  was  often  quick-tempered.  He 
fought  at  least  one  duel  for  trivial  cause  and  was  always  ready, 
when  at  all  excited,  to  get  into  personal  difficulties.  Unfortu- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1852,  11-22. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1852,  22-27;  Assembly  Journal,  1852,32. 
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nately  he  was  addicted  to  strong  drink  and  too  often,  when  his 
head  should  have  been  clear,  acted  under  its  influence.  This 
habit  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  undermined  his  otherwise  vigorous  and  robust  constitution. 
Though  never,  properly  speaking,  insane,  his  mind  became  affected 
and  he  did  things  for  which  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  As  his  health  began  to  give  way,  he  imagined  that  he 
was  going  to  die  a  horrible  death  and  at  least  once,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  accounts  several  times,  attempted  to  commit  suicide. 
He  died  in  San  Francisco  on  March  30,  1866,  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.1 

*San  Francisco  newspapers  of  March  31,  1866. 


CHAPTER  III. 


BIGLER. 

JOHN  BIGLER,  the  third  state  governor,  was  born  near  Car¬ 
lisle  in  Pennsylvania  on  January  8,  1805.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  talent,  which  gave  a  governor  to  its  native  state  as 
well  as  to  California.  He  became  a  printer  by  occupation,  but 
soon  rose  to  be  an  editor  and  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  In  1849,  having  in  the  meanwhile  married 
and  had  a  daughter,  he  came  out  overland,  accompanied  by  wife 
and  child,  to  the  far-off  Pacific  and  settled  at  Sacramento.  At 
first  he  turned  his  attention  to  almost  anything  that  offered 
employment,  at  one  time  doing  odd  jobs,  at  another  unloading 
steamboats  at  the  landing,  at  another  cutting  wood  and  at 
another  crying  goods  at  auction.  He  was  quick-witted,  good- 
natured,  fond  of  company,  ready  and  glib  of  tongue  and  had 
persuasive  powers;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  rather  low  in 
his  tastes,  unrefined  in  his  conversation  and  slovenly  in  his  dress. 
These  qualities  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy,  pliancy  and 
ability  to  seize  advantage  of  circumstances  fitted  him  to  take  up 
the  trade  of  politics  and  were  of  great  avail  in  the  rough  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  early  mining  times;  and  he  almost  from  his 
start  in  California  put  himself  upon  that  path  and  with  consider¬ 
able  success  pursued  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  the  first  election  under  the  constitution  in  1849,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  assembly  from  the  Sacramento  district;  but 
the  returns  showed  him  to  have  been  beaten  by  W.  B.  Dicken¬ 
son.  When  the  legislature  met,  however,  he  contested  Dicken¬ 
son’s  right  to  the  office;  and  a  special  committee  on  contested 
elections  with  Edmund  Randolph  as  chairman  having  reported 
in  his  favor,  he  was  seated  in  Dickenson’s  place.  On  January 
10,  1850,  he  was  elected  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  house  by  a 
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vote  of  seventeen  as  against  two  for  Alexander  P.  Crittenden; 
and  on  February  6,  1850,  upon  the  resignation  of  Thomas  J. 
White  as  speaker,  he  was  unanimously  elected  in  his  place.  At 
the  next  election,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  he  was  returned  to  the 
assembly  from  Sacramento  county  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
that  body  on  January  6,  185 1,  was  again  with  practical  unanimity 
chosen  speaker.  These  votes  showed  that  he  was  not  only  an 
excellent  presiding  officer,  well  versed  in  parliamentary  rules  and 
practice,  but  also  a  popular  man  and  of  course  what  was  called  a 
staunch  Democrat.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his  service  as  such 
speaker  that  he  joined  forces  with  David  C.  Broderick  and 
thereby  formed  a  very  strong  political  partnership,  in  which  each 
was  very  helpful  to  the  other;  and  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to 
this  arrangement  that,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of 
1851,  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  governor  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  elected,  though  by  a  very  small  majority  and  that 
subject  to  some  dispute,  over  Pearson  B.  Reading.1 

On  January  8,  1852,  in  presence  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  which  had  declared  him  duly  elected,  after  being 
sworn  into  office,  Bigler  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  said  that  no  state  could  prosper 
so  long  as  its  counsels  were  governed  by  schemes  of  speculation 
and  private  aggrandizement  and  no  community  flourish  under  the 
influence  of  a  wild,  vacillating  and  unsettled  policy.  California 
had  been,  perhaps,  more  unfortunate  in  this  respect  than  any  of 
the  other  states  of  the  Union.  It  should  be  his  purpose,  so  far 
as  the  executive  arm  could  reach  the  evil,  to  apply  the  remedy. 
It  was  better,  he  continued,  to  adhere  to  the  principles  and 
systems  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  other  states,  which  had 
been  sustained  by  time  and  tested  by  experience,  than  follow 
after  ideal  and  imaginary  good.  The  highways,  which  had  been 
successfully  trodden  in  the  other  states,  might  be  safely  and 
prudently  pursued  by  California.  So  long  as  American  prece¬ 
dents  were  adopted  and  adhered  to,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
blush  on  account  of  plagiarisms.  He  was  a  believer  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  aphorism  “that  the  fewer  and  plainer  the  laws  by 
which  a  people  are  governed,  the  better.”  There  was  much 
journals  of  Legislature,  1850,  581,  582,  647,  780;  1851,  778. 
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truth  in  the  remark  “that  danger  to  popular  government  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  being  governed  too  much.”  Few  laws,  well 
directed,  would  effect  more  good  than  numberless  statutes, 
restraining,  fettering  and  interfering  with  private  enterprise.  The 
greatest  liberty  consistent  with  good  government  was  the  true 
principle  of  republicanism  and  would  contribute  most  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  and  energies  of  a  people. 

The  country  was  rapidly  advancing.  But  a  short  time  had 
passed  since  the  people  were  roving  and  unsettled  and  were 
“dwellers  in  tents;”  the  valleys  were  wild  and  unbroken  by  the 
plow,  and  even  the  cities  were  only  places  of  temporary  sojourn. 
Now  the  prospect  was  changed;  the  valleys  began  to  teem 
with  the  rich  products  of  agriculture;  and  on  every  side  neat 
and  comfortable  dwellings,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  farms, 
were  to  be  met  with.  The  greatest  strength  and  wealth  of  a 
state  consisted  in  its  hardy  yeomanry.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
most  liberal  policy  towards  those  who  led  the  way  in  bringing 
into  subjection  the  unsettled  lands  of  the  wilderness  and  would 
use  every  exertion  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  pre-emption  and 
donation  system  over  the  state.  The  mechanical  arts  were  also 
to  be  encouraged.  But  commerce  was,  in  this  country,  of  native 
growth  and  required  no  stimulus,  save  that  of  free  trade  and 
unrestricted  competition.  The  mines,  also,  should  be  left  as  free 
as  the  air  and  no  proposition  to  lease  or  sell  them  should  for  a 
moment  be  entertained.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  to  establish  monopolies,  which  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  would  serve  to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  and  the  enterprise  of  the  most  energetic  class  of  men  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  In  diversified  capabilities — commercial, 
agricultural,  grazing,  mining  and  manufacturing — California 
might  challenge  the  world  to  present  a  parallel.  Nowhere  else 
were  combined  so  many  elements  of  greatness.  But  in  working 
out  the  problem  of  national  greatness,  all  the  efforts  of  govern¬ 
ment  could  exercise  only  an  auxiliary  influence.  The  true  com¬ 
ponents  of  greatness  were  in  the  people — in  their  economy,  their 
industry,  integrity,  intelligence  and  prudence.  And  upon  them, 
in  the  main,  must  reliance  be  placed.  There  was  a  passion  for 
wealth  and  luxury  abroad,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
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inimical  to  the  purity  and  stability  of  republican  government. 
The  destructive  tendency  of  those  vices  was  one  of  the  lessons  of 
history.  When  a  people  become  so  enamored  of  gold  as  to  gloss 
guilt  and  bid  ignorance  become  clothed  in  the  garb  of  wealth, 
then  virtue  and  wisdom,  the  only  true  and  stable  pillars  of  the 
commonwealth,  begin  to  totter  and  the  reins  of  power  to  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  the  inefficient  and  dishonest. 

In  conclusion — and  it  was  the  main  point  of  all  his  remarks — 
he  approached  the  slavery  question.  He  said  that  those  who 
opposed  the  spread  of  slavery  were  governed  by  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
affection  towards  the  Union  and  a  disposition  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  and  domestic  institutions  of  other  states.  Those  who 
indulged  such  dangerous  sentiments  entirely  mistook  the  object 
of  the  confederation  and  the  true  duties  of  good  citizens.  It  was 
not  the  part  of  the  people,  as  politicans,  to  become  the  fanatical 
propagandists  of  mere  moral  tenets.  The  Union  was  formed  for 
no  such  purpose,  but  for  the  mutual  protection  of  each  state  in 
such  form  of  republican  government  and  such  domestic  regula¬ 
tions  as  each  might  choose  to  adopt.  He  hoped  that  California 
would  always  be  found  the  earnest  and  unwavering  friend  and 
advocate  of  union,  devoting  its  energies  sedulously  and  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  modeling  and  development  of  its  own  domestic 
institutions  and  freely  permitting  to  others  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  high  privilege.  The  storm,  brought  about  by  the  opponents 
of  slavery,  which  had  lately  agitated  the  country  and  well-nigh 
razed  to  its  foundations  the  most  glorious  of  civil  governments, 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  howl.  As  for  the  people  of  California, 
devoted  as  they  were  to  the  national  institutions,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  affirm  that  they  were  in  full  accord  with  and  warmly 
approved  the  compromise  measures,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
congress  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  and  integrity  of 
the  Union.  As  for  himself,  the  first  executive  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  state  since  its  admission  into  the  Union,  he  was 
pledged  to  exercise  all  the  power  vested  in  him  to  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  requirements  of  those  measures;  and  it  was  a  duty 
which  he  cheerfully  assumed  and  would  promptly  discharge.1 

Lieutenant-governor  Purdy,  when  inducted  on  the  same  day 
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into  his  seat  as  president  of  the  senate,  also  made  an  address, 
which  was,  however,  short  and  modest.  He  said  that  it  was 
with  diffidence  and  apprehension  that  he  assumed  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  called  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 
He  was  sensible  of  his  want  of  experience  in  legislation  and 
especially  in  presiding  over  a  parliamentary  body;  but  he  would 
expect  a  full  share  of  -the  indulgence  usually  extended  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  assembly  and  look  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  experience  and  courtesy  of  senators  for  guidance 
and  support.  There  was,  he  went  on  to  say,  a  wide  field  pre¬ 
sented  and,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  future  of  the  rising  and 
promising  state — advancing  as  it  was  by  giant  strides  to  destinies 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye — a  powerful  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  patriotism  and  most  laudable 
ambition.  No  people  on  earth  ever  had  greater  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  country  or  were  under  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  the  abundance  of  blessings  and  means  of  hap¬ 
piness  than  the  Californians.  There  was  only  one  thing  more 
necessary  to  make  a  truly  happy  and  prosperous  people,  and  that 
was  a  wise  and  economical  government,  which  should  provide 
judicious  and  wholesome  laws,  secure  to  honest  and  useful 
industry  its  legitimate  reward,  and  relieve  the  public,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  senate  to  set  the  example  of  economy;  and  he  hoped 
it  would  at  once  address  itself  to  the  business  before  it  and  close 
the  session  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.1 

But  notwithstanding  the  meeting  and  organization  of  the 
legislature  at  Vallejo,  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  there 
were  no  conveniences  for  its  continuance  and  that  it  could  not 
remain  there.  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  had  pledged  himself,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  and  rooms,  to  be  ready  by 
June  i,  1851;  but  his  pledge  was  as  unreliable  as  his  pretended 
ownership  of  lands  in  that  neighborhood  and  his  pretended 
fortune  of  a  million  of  dollars  over  and  above  liabilities.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  being  apparent  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  remain  and  do  business  at  Vallejo,  the  assembly  on  January  9, 
the  day  after  the  inauguration,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  ayes  to 
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twenty-six  noes,  adopted  a  joint  resolution  that  the  legislature 
should  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Sacramento  on  Tuesday, 
January  13,  1852.  This  resolution  was  at  once  transmitted  to 
the  senate;  but  that  body  adjourned  for  the  day  without  acting 
on  it.  The  next  day  the  assembly  adopted  another  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  whereas  the  archives  of  the  state  were  at 
San  Jose,  the  treasurer  should  be  required  to  suspend  any  further 
payments  out  of  the  general  fund  until  the  archives  were  brought 
to  the  place  where  the  legislature  was  in  session.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  being  transmitted  to  the  senate,  was  at  once  concurred  in. 
Upon  this  action  Estell  presented  in  the  senate  a  petition  of  thirty- 
one  inhabitants  of  Vallejo,  praying  the  legislature  not  to  adjourn 
to  any  other  place  and  asking  for  one  week  to  prepare  suitable 
accommodations.  But  after  some  discussion  this  was  laid  upon 
the  table;  and  the  joint  resolution  for  adjournment  to  Sacramento 
was  called  up.  Estell  moved  to  amend  by  a  substitute  that  the 
houses  should  take  a  recfess  for  ten  days,  which  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  ten  for  to  fourteen  against  it.  The  vote  on  the  original 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  Sacramento,  which  was  then  put,  resulted 
in  a  tie,  whereupon  Purdy,  the  lieutenant-governor,  threw  an 
adverse  casting  vote  and  defeated  it.1 

Immediately  or  very  soon  after  its  adoption  of  the  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  suspension  of  payments  from  the  general 
fund,  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  forty  ayes  to  eight  noes  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  declaring  Vallejo  the  legal  and  permanent 
seat  of  government.  When  this  was  transmitted  to  the  senate 
the  vote,  by  which  the  joint  resolution  to  adjourn  to  Sacramento 
had  been  lost  in  that  body,  was  reconsidered.  Motions  were 
made  to  substitute  Monterey,  San  Jose  and  Benicia  respectively 
instead  of  Sacramento;  but  all  were  lost;  when,  on  motion  of 
Broderick,  January  16  was  inserted  instead  of  January  13  and 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirteen 
ayes  to  ten  noes;  and  immediately  afterwards,  on  motion  of  the 
same,  the  assembly  resolution  declaring  Vallejo  the  legal  and 
permanent  seat  of  government  was  concurred  in.  The  next 
move  was  a  resolution  of  the  senate  requiring  the  superintendent 
of  public  buildings  to  deliver  to  the  authorities  of  Sacramento 
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such  furniture  as  might  be  required  there  for  the  legislature, 
which  together  with  the  amendment  to  the  former  resolution 
being  concurred  in  by  the  assembly,  the  legislature  adjourned  in 
accordance  with  them,  to  meet  at  Sacramento  on  Friday,  January 
1 6,  1852.1  4 

At  Sacramento,  when  the  houses  convened  there  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  they  adopted  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
governor  to  remove  the  archives  to,  and  requiring  the  state  offi¬ 
cers  to  reside  at,  Sacramento  during  the  session;  and  they  then 
adjourned  for  several  days.  On  January  24  a  resolution,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  assembly  for  a  committee  of  three  from 
each  house  to  confer  with  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  in  regard  to 
removing  the  seat  of  government  from  the  town  of  Vallejo  was 
concurred  in  by  the  senate;  and  two  days  afterwards  Vallejo 
addressed  to  the  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  a 
remarkable  communication,  asking  that  the  bond  which  he  had 
given  for  the  performance  of  his  contract  should  be  canceled 
and  annulled.  He  said  that  many  difficulties  had  interfered  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  execution  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  act  of  February  4,  1851.  He  had  formed  an  associ¬ 
ation  with  some  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  the  state  to 
develop  the  resources  dedicated  by  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
obligations.  That  association,  however,  after  much  fruitless  effort, 
had  gradually  ceased  to  have  any  practical  life  or  vigor;  and  he 
had  therefore  himself  proceeded  to  provide  a  temporary  state 
house  and  offices  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Having  done  so,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  that  his  obligations  had  been  fully  and  faithfully  performed ; 
but,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  and 
arising  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  action  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  government,  the  credit  and  resources 
dedicated  by  him  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise 
and  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  bond 
had  been  shattered  and  destroyed.* 2  In  other  words,  the  commu¬ 
nication  was  a  virtual  declaration  by  Vallejo  that  his  speculation 
to  make  the  capital  was  a  failure  and  that  he  wanted  to  be  released 
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from  his  bargain.  But  the  legislature,  being  fixed  for  the  time 
at  Sacramento,  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  subject  during 
the  session;  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  session,  when  it  met 
again  at  Vallejo,  that  the  capital  was  finally  and  for  good  removed 
from  that  place. 

The  first  important  subject,  which  came  up  in  the  legislature 
after  it  met  at  Sacramento  was  the  election  of  a  United  States 
senator  in  place  of  John  C.  Fremont,  whose  term  had  expired  on 
March  3,  1851.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  when  Fremont  and 
Gwiti  were  admitted  to  their  seats  in  the  United  States  senate  on 
September  10,  1850,  the  day  after  the  admission  of  the  state,  they 
were  required,  in  accordance  with  the  federal  constitution  and 
laws,  to  draw  lots  as  to  their  respective  terms.  Three  ballots 
were  prepared  and  put  into  a  box — the  first  for  a  term  ending 
with  the  thirty-first  congress  on  March  3,  1851;  the  second  for  a 
term  ending  March  3,  1853,  and  the  third  for  one  ending  March 
3,  1855 — and  on  the  drawing  Fremont  drew  the  first  and  Gwin 
the  third.  On  this  account  Fremont  enjoyed  his  office  less  than 
six  months.1  An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  legislature  of 
1851  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  without  a  choice.  The  candidates 
on  that  occasion,  besides  Fremont,  were  Solomon  Heydenfeldt, 
Thomas  Butler  King,  John  W.  Geary,  John  B.  Weller  and  James 
A.  Collier.  At  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second 
ballot,  which  stood  twenty  for  King,  eighteen  for  Weller,  nine 
for  Fremont  and  one  for  Geary — Heydenfeldt  and  Collier  having 
been  withdrawn — it  being  then  apparent  that  no  choice  could  be 
made,  the  senatorial  convention  adjourned.2  On  January  28, 
1852,  in  accordance  with  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses, 
a  new  convention  met.  The  whole  number  of  votes  in  1851 
had  been  forty-nine;  in  this  convention  it  was  eighty-nine.  On 
this  occasion  David  C.  Broderick,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
James  M.  Estell,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  senate  and  was  the  chief  opponent  of  John  B. 
Weller,  the  only  one  of  the  previous  candidates  who  had  any 
strength.  But  on  January  30,  an  agreement  having  apparently 
been  arrived  at  between  the  two,  Weller  was  elected  for  a  term 
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of  six  years  from  March  4,  1851,  by  seventy  votes  over  seven¬ 
teen,  which  were  thrown  for  Pearson  B.  Reading.1 

Among  other  interesting  matters  which  came  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1852  was  a  bill,  introduced  into  the  senate  by  James  H. 
Ralston,  to  distrain  for  rent  and  to  sell  the  property  distrained. 
But  this  English  method  of  enforcing  the  contract  of  lease  did 
not  suit  the  genius  of  the  people;  and  the  bill  was  indefinitely 
postponed.2  Philip  A.  Roach  introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill 
to  authorize  married  women  to  transact  business  as  sole  traders, 
which  became  a  law.3  A  bill  to  suppress  gambling  came  before 
the  senate  and  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  of  thirteen  to  thirteen,  when 
Purdy  with  his  casting  vote  rejected  it  and  left  licensed  gaming 
to  go  on  for  a  few  years  more.4  A  bill  to  authorize  the  common 
council  of  San  Francisco  to  purchase  or  erect  a  city  hall  was 
introduced  into  the  assembly  by  Herman  Wohler  and  passed 
that  body.  In  the  senate  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Broderick,  Snyder  and  Soule;  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  it  passed  the  senate  and  became  a  law.5  This  statute, 
and  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  Jenny  Lind  theater  by  the 
common  council  under  its  provisions,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  indignation  among  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco;  and 
they  denounced  the  purchase  and  everybody  connected  with  it 
in  unmeasured  terms  of  condemnation.  It  was  called,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  the  “Jenny  Lind  Swindle,”  and  Broderick 
especially  was  charged  with  corruption  and  fraud  in  connection 
with  it.  But,  notwithstanding  the  imprecations  of  the  better 
classes  of  citizens  and  denunciations  of  the  better  part  of  the 
press,  the  so-called  swindle  was  consummated;  and  the  common 
council  of  the  time,  instead  of  being  any  longer  known  as  “city 
fathers,”  acquired  the  name  of  “city  step-fathers.”6 7 

On  January  24,  1852,  Henry  A.  Crabb  introduced  into  the 
assembly  a  bill  respecting  fugitives  from  labor  and  slaves  brought 
into  the  state  prior  to  its  admission.  It  was  no  better  and  no 
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worse  than  other  fugitive  slave  laws  in  other  states.  It  passed 
the  assembly  on  February  5  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  ayes  to 
eleven  noes.  On  April  5,  Broderick  called  it  up  in  the  senate 
and  offered  various  amendments,  which  showed  that  he  was 
taking  his  departure  from,  or  at  least  was  not  harmonizing 
with,  the  slave  power.  Two  days  afterwards  Ralston  moved  a 
substitute  excluding  blacks  and  mulattoes  from  the  state  and 
not  permitting  them  to  hold  property  or  sue.  This  was  lost 
by  nineteen  noes  to  four  ayes,  consisting  of  Ralston,  Martin 
E.  Cooke,  Charles  F.  Lott  and  Royal  T.  Sprague.  On  April 
8  the  fugitive  slave  bill  passed  the  senate  by  fourteen  ayes  to 
nine  noes,  among  whom  were  Broderick  and  the  four  last 
above  named;  and  on  April  15,  1852,  it  received  the  governor’s 
signature  and  became  a  law.1  Meanwhile  Archibald  C.  Peachy 
presented  in  the  assembly  a  memorial  from  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  in  reference  to  their  removing  to  this 
state  and  bringing  their  “property”  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand  Patrick  Cannay  offered  a  petition  in  the  assembly  from 
free  negroes  of  San  Francisco,  praying  such  a  change  in  the 
laws  as  would  enable  them  to  give  testimony  against  white  men. 
But  such  was  the  prejudice  then  existing  against  negroes  that 
when  Richard  P.  Hammond  offered  a  resolution  that  the  house 
should  decline  to  receive  or  entertain  any  petition  upon  such  a 
subject  from  such  a  source,  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
seven  ayes  to  a  single  no,  which  was  that  of  Augustus  F. 
Hinchman.2 

Next  in  violence  for  race  prejudice  to  the  anti-negro  feeling 
was  the  anti-Chinese  movement,  which  commenced  about  this 
time.  A  few  Chinese  immigrants,  who  may  be  called  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  that  people  as  settlers  or  sojourners  in  California,  had 
come  in  the  early  part  of  1848.  A  few  more  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  1849,  according  to  custom-house  sta¬ 
tistics,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  came  and  in  1850 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were  treated  with  distin¬ 
guished  consideration.  On  August  29,  1850,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  the  occasion  of  funeral  services  commemorative  of  the  death 
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of  President  Taylor,  in  which  all  the  citizens  led  by  John  B. 
Weller  as  grand  marshal  participated,  the  Chinese  were  invited 
to  join  and  were  assigned  a  prominent  position  in  the  procession. 
On  October  29,  1850,  at  the  celebration  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  union,  the  Chinese  again 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  and  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  Their  welcome  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  California  to  make  money  encouraged  others  to 
come.  In  1851  the  immigration  of  Chinese  was  about  twenty, 
seven  hundred  and  among  them  were  a  few  dissolute  women, 
the  forerunners  of  a  numerous  and  bad  following.  One  of  these 
women,  usually  known  as  Miss  Atoy,  was  infamous  throughout 
the  country  for  her  attractions  and  her  conquests.1 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  then  as  now  to  huddle 
together  in  special  and  confined  quarters  and  to  dress  and  live 
as  they  had  dressed  and  lived  in  China.  Almost  all  their  cloth¬ 
ing  and  most  all  their  food,  which  consisted  in  great  part  of 
rice,  were  imported  from  their  native  land.  As  a  class  they 
were  harmless,  peaceful  and  exceedingly  industrious;  but,  as 
they  were  remarkably  economical  and  spent  little  or  none  of 
their  earnings  except  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  this  chiefly 
to  merchants  of  their  own  nationality,  they  soon  began  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  prejudice  and  ill-will  of  those  who  could  not  see  any 
value  in  their  labor  to  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  very  early 
Chinese  immigrants  came  to  the  country  under  a  system  of  con¬ 
tract,  by  which  their  passage  was  paid  and  they  were  to  labor 
for  a  stated  term  at  certain  rates  of  wages,  high  for  China  but 
very  low  for  California;  and  the  business  of  hiring  them  out 
and  administering  their  affairs  in  general  was  in  the  hands  of 
associations,  organized  in  accordance  with  Chinese  laws  and 
usually  known  as  Chinese  companies,  to  which  they  were  said 
to  belong  and  owe  faith  and  fealty.  As  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  increased  the  number  of  companies  increased  also,  until 
there  were  six  chief  large  associations  of  this  kind,  commonly 
called  “The  Six  Chinese  Companies,”  which  were  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  one  another  but,  having  like  interests, 

1Fourgeand’s  Prospects  of  California,  California  Star,  April  1,  1848; 
Annals  of  San  Francisco,  288,  294,  384, 
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usually  agreed  in  their  policy  and  worked  together  for  similar 
objects.  They  were  governed  among  themselves  by  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  among  which  were  some  very  curious  ones, 
such  as  their  idolatry,  their  worship  of  ancestors  and  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  send  back  to  China  the  bones  of  those  who  might  die 
in  California;  and  they  had  various  methods  of  enforcing  their 
laws  and  customs  without  appealing  to  the  American  courts  and 
tribunals — all  of  which  tended  to  isolate  and  exclude  them  from 
the  sympathy  of  their  fellow-laborers. 

They  commenced  to  flock  to  the  mines  almost  from  the  start. 
But  at  first  they  mined  with  very  little  success.  It  was  remarked 
of  them  in  1849  that,  instead  of  doing  what  the  Americans  called 
digging,  they  merely  scratched;  they  were  like  women  in  the 
handling  of  tools;  and  as  they  from  the  beginning  recognized  the 
danger  of  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  whites,  they  worked 
only  claims  that  the  whites  had  passed  by  or  abandoned,  and 
were  satisfied  with  making  a  dollar  or  two  a  day/  But  by 
degrees  they  learned  better  how  to  handle  tools  and  in  some 
instances,  even  in  the  very  early  mining  times,  undertook  large 
and  extensive  works.  An  example  of  this  was  the  working  of 
what  was  known  as  Mississippi  Bar  near  Slate  Range  on  the 
Middle  Fork  of  Yuba  river.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Chinamen  engaged  and,  for  the  purpose  in  imitation  of  the 
Americans  of  reaching  the  auriferous  gravel,  they  constructed  a 
wing-dam  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  built  of  pine  logs, 
which  excluded  the  water  from  half  the  bed  of  the  river  as  far  as 
it  extended.  They  were  said  to  have  expended  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  labor  and  to  have  spent  months  in  what  whites 
would  have  accomplished  in  weeks.  But  they  kept  right  on  with 
their  work  and,  although  the  returns  to  each  man  were  not  great, 
the  yield  altogether  was  very  large.1 2 

By  degrees  they  began  also  to  branch  out  into  occupations 
which  interfered  or  were  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  wages  of 
white  labor.  They  not  only  hired  out  as  servants  and  laborers; 
but  they  became  laundrymen  and  turned  their  attention  success¬ 
fully  to  various  mechanical  branches  of  industry,  which  would 

1  Borthwick’s  Three  Years  in  California,  143. 
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yield  them  wages,  and  in  a  number  of  ways  picked  up  money, 
which  would  have  otherwise  gone  into  white  hands.  They  estab¬ 
lished  bars  and  restaurants  in  many  of  the  mining  towns.  At 
one  of  these  at  Sonora,  a  Chinese  woman,  finely  dressed  in 
European  style,  sat  behind  the  bar  and  served  out  drinks  to  the 
customers,  while  the  Chinese  proprietor  entertained  them  with 
music  from  a  drum  resembling  the  top  of  a  human  skull  covered 
with  parchment  and  beaten  with  two  small  sticks,  a  guitar  like  a 
long  stick  with  a  little  knob  on  the  end  of  it,  and  a  sort  of  fiddle 
with  two  strings.  When  asked  whether  the  woman  was  his  wife, 
he  replied  with  apparent  indignation,  “Oh  no;  only  hired 
woman — China  woman;  hired  for  show;  that’s  all.”  Many  others 
throughout  the  country  were  equally  smart;  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  in  one  way  and  another  they  were  gathering  up  large 
amounts  of  treasure.1 

Though  the  Chinamen  had  some  vices,  such  as  gambling  and 
smoking  opium,  it  was  remarked  that  their  money  almost  inva¬ 
riably  went  into  the  hands  of  other  Chinamen  and  eventually 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  Six  Companies 
and  thence  to  China.  They  would  buy  some  provisions,  such  as 
flour  and  fresh  pork  and  a  few  other  eatables  which  they  could  not 
get  from  China;  but  otherwise  they  did  not  patronize  the  butcher, 
the  baker  or  the  grocer.  Almost  the  only  articles  of  American 
dress  they  adopted  were  heavy  boots;  and,  as  they  always 
wore  them  very  loose  like  their  blouses  and  other  garments,  it 
got  to  be  said  that  a  Chinaman  always  picked  out  the  largest 
boots  he  could  find  for  his  money,  without  any  reference  to  fit. 
It  thus  became  apparent  that  the  Chinese  were  not  only  foreign¬ 
ers  and  that  the  prejudices  against  foreigners  applied  to  them  as 
well  as  to  others;  but  that  they  were  foreigners  who  had  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  other  people,  who  in  the  aggregate  col¬ 
lected  much  of  the  gold  of  the  mining  regions  and  sent  it  out  of 
the  country,  and  who  were  timorous,  un warlike  and  easily 
imposed  upon.  It  did  not  take  long  under  the  circumstances  for 
the  miners,  who  were  prejudiced  against  foreigners  in  general,  to 
move  against  the  Chinese.  They  claimed  that  individuals  of  a 
community  ought  to  exist  only  by  supplying  the  wants  of  others 

^orthwick’s  Three  Years  in.  California,  330,  331. 
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and  that  when  a  man  neither  did  this,  nor  had  any  wants  of  his 
own  but  such  as  he  provided  for  himself,  he  was  of  no  use  to  his 
neighbor.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  such  a  man  also  dimin¬ 
ished  the  productiveness  of  the  country  he  was  a  positive  disad¬ 
vantage  and,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wealth  he  removed, 
was  a  public  nuisance.  What  was  true  of  an  individual  was  also 
true  of  a  class;  and  therefore,  according  to  their  views,  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  though  the  best,  faithfulest,  most  easily  managed  and  most 
reliable  of  laborers  and  though  all  their  labor  and  in  various  ways 
a  large  portion  of  their  wealth  remained  in  California,  were  very 
destructive  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.1 

The  first  expulsion  of  Chinese  from  the  mines  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  what  was  known  as  Chinese  Camp  in  Tuolumne 
county  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  There  was  said  to  be  about 
sixty  Chinamen  working  there  at  what  was  called  “dry  washing” 
under  the  tuition  of  a  few  Sonorans  and  in  the  employ  of  an 
English  company.  The  party  that  expelled  them,  like  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  persons  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  were  a  lot  of 
loafers,  who  destroyed  the  industry  of  the  Chinamen  but  were 
too  lazy  and  shiftless  to  replace  it  with  any  industry  of  their  own. 
The  spot,  which  paid  well  then  and  afterwards  yielded  immense 
returns,  was  for  the  time  abandoned  and  did  no  one  any  good. 
A  few  other  expulsions  in  other  localities  took  place;  but  there 
was  no  general  movement,  as  there  had  been  against  foreigners  in 
general,  for  the  reason  probably  that  the  Chinamen  had  not  as 
yet  come  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  apprehensions  in  the  minds 
of  any  except  a  comparatively  very  few.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  about  the  end  of  1851;  but  in  1852  there  commenced  an 
unprecedentedly  large  immigration,  far  exceeding  anything  that 
had  occurred  before,  and  amounting  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
according  to  custom-house  statistics,  to  upwards  of  eighteen 
thousand  four  hundred.  The  knowledge  that  this  immigration 
was  on  its  way  or  was  about  to  get  under  way  gave  a  sudden 
start  to  the  anti-Chinese  movement,  which  has  long  outlasted 
the  movements  against  other  foreigners  as  well  as  those  against 
negroes. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Governor  McDougal  at  the  begin- 

1  Borth wick’s  Three  Years  in  California,  264. 
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ning  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1852  spoke  of  “a  further 
immigration  and  settlement  of  the  Chinese”  as  desirable,  and 
had  characterized  them  as  “one  of  the  most  worthy  classes  of 
our  newly  adopted  citizens.”  But  in  a  very  few  days  afterwards 
there  was  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  prevailing  feeling. 
About  the  beginning  of  March,  1852,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  by  Tingley  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  in  the  courts 
of  the  state  the  contracts  and  obligations  made  in  China  to  per¬ 
form  work  and  labor  in  California.  This  bill  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  of  which  Tingley  was  chairman,  and  favorably 
reported  on  by  the  majority.  But  a  week  or  two  afterwards 
Philip  A.  Roach  presented  a  minority  report,  which  effectually 
killed  it.  Roach  said  that  the  object  was  to  introduce  the  cheap 
labor  of  Asia.  The  bill  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  contracts 
made  under  it  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  The  necessity 
for  such  a  law  was  the  allegation  that  “labor  was  too  high;”  and 
it  was  therefore  proposed  to  import  the  surplus  and  inferior  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Asia  and  put  it  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  our 
own  people.  But  the  project,  he  insisted,  would  not  work.  It 
could  not  be  made  to  pay;  because,  if  that  system  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  competition.  Besides,  that  system 
would  degrade  labor.  It  was  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  the  fact 
that  they  drew  from  the  mines  more  wealth  than  our  own  people 
that  led  to  the  demand  that  foreigners  should  be  taxed;  and,  as  a 
concession  to  this  demand,  an  unjust,  unconstitutional  and  ^dis¬ 
criminating  law  had  been  passed  to  prohibit  foreigners  without  a 
license  from  working  mines  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  those  foreigners  had  the  right  by  treaty  stipulations  to 
work  those  mines  as  well  as  American  citizens.  The  effect  of 
that  law  had  been  to  increase  in  no  degree  the  productions  of  the 
American  people,  while  it  seriously  injured  commerce  in  the 
trading  towns. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roach  contended,  free  mines  and  high- 
priced  labor  had  conduced  to  bring  to  California  thousands  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  those  countries  whose  people 
had  a  right  by  treaty  to  equal  privileges  with  American  citizens. 
But  with  reference  to  the  Chinese,  he  insisted,  there  was  no 
obligation  on  our  part  to  give  them  the  freedom  of  the  mines. 
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That  a  ruinous  competition  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  state  by  bringing  servile  labor  to  contend  against  the 
interests  of  our  working  classes  was  evident  enough  without 
argument.  If  there  were  a  necessity  for  cheap  labor,  it  should 
be  confined  to  such  occupations  as  would  not  compete  with 
citizens  who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  If  Asiatic  labor 
should  be  confined  to  the  draining  of  swamp  lands  for  the  raising 
of  rice,  silk  and  tea  or  for  raising  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco,  he 
had  no  objection  to  it;  for  those  staples  could  not  be  cultivated 
without  cheap  labor;  but  from  all  other  branches  it  should  be 
excluded.  He  did  not  want  to  see  Chinese  or  Kanaka  carpenters, 
masons  or  blacksmiths  brought  here  in  swarms  to  compete  with 
American  mechanics  whose  labor  was  as  dignified  and  honorable 
as  the  pursuits  of  the  learned  professions. 

Again,  he  contended,  the  bill  was  not  guarded  enough.  It 
provided  that  contract  laborers  were  to  be  punished  for  refusing 
to  fulfill  their  agreements.  But  they  were,  if  arrested,  to  receive 
from  the  state  as  good  rations  and  clothing  as  would  be  furnished 
them  by  their  masters;  and,  in  return,  they  were  to  be  employed 
on  the  public  works.  Was  it  not  clear,  however,  that  the  cost 
would  be  greater  than  the  advantage  gained?  In  no  state  had 
the  earnings  of  criminals  ever  exceeded  the  expenses  of  convic¬ 
tion  and  support.  Besides,  under  the  bill,  the  artful  rulers  of 
the  Chinese  empire  could  easily  send  to  California  not  only  their 
paupers  but  their  criminals  likewise.  Crime,  he  asserted,  was 
prevalent  in  China.  There  were  at  the  lowest  estimate  five 
hundred  thousand  criminals  there,  and  this  too  under  a  system 
of  punishment  noted  for  its  severity  and  certainty.  A  government 
as  skillful  in  tact  as  that  of  China  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
advantage  of  permitting  its  criminals  to  emigrate.  From  the 
corrupt  conduct  of  Chinese  officials  in  the  opium  trade,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  every  malefactor  in  their  prisons  would  be  sent 
to  California  as  a  contract  laborer.  Criminals,  it  was  true,  had 
not  already  come  in  numbers,  because  the  Chinese  in  California 
had  been  sent  by  contractors  who  held  their  families  as  hostages; 
but,  if  the  system  had  so  far  worked  well,  it  was  probably  only 
owing  to  the  limited  number  sent. 

But — he  went  on  to  say — the  allowance  of  this  immigration 
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and  the  commingling  of  races  would  expose  our  own  people  “to 
pestilences  as  foul  as  leprosy  and  the  plague,  which  with  the 
bowlings  of  insanity  would  be  likely  to  devastate  the  land.” 
Instead  of  this,  it  was  the  policy  of  government  to  elevate  the 
people;  and  to  do  so  its  labor  would  have  to  be  protected  and 
not  degraded.  Our  government  had  protected  the  labor  of  its 
people  by  raising  revenue  from  the  productions  of  foreign  labor 
and  thus  incidentally  prevented  a  ruinous  competition  against  its 
own  people.  The  framers  of  the  bill  had  sought  to  virtually 
reverse  that  policy  and  abrogate  the  system  of  incidental  protec¬ 
tion  thus  extended  to  labor.  In  so  far  as  it  could  be  claimed 
that  the  bill  was  designed  to  apply  to  European  laborers,  it 
would  be  plain  that  its  object  would  be  to  place  the  labor  of 
foreigners  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  people  in  order  that,  if  they 
earned  money,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people. 
But  he  was  opposed  to  any  enactment  that  sought  to  place 
burdens  upon  any  race  of  men  who  were  under  no  other  disabili¬ 
ties  to  become  citizens  except  want  of  residence.1 

Such  were  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  Chinese  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  against  them.  As  to  the  bill  in 
reference  to  contract  labor,  which  called  them  out,  it  was  on 
April  12  together  with  a  substantially  similar  bill  from  the 
assembly,  on  motion  of  Van  Buren,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  ayes  to 
two  noes  indefinitely  postponed.2  On  the  same  day,  and  appar¬ 
ently  with  the  idea  of  getting  on  record  early,  Paul  K.  Hubbs 
introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill,  which  purported  to  have  for  its 
object  to  prevent  coolie  labor  in  the  mines  and  involuntary 
servitude.  This  bill,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
extensive  scope,  was  unable  to  keep  its  legs  and  broke  down  as 
a  premature  birth.  But  on  April  23,  Governor  Bigler  gave  a 
renewed  impetus  to  the  anti-Chinese  movement  by  the  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  legislature  of  a  special  message  on  the  subject. 
He  said  that  it  was  very  important  to  adopt  measures  to  check 
the  tide  of  Chinese  immigration.  He  alluded  particularly  to 
coolies,  who  were  sent  here,  as  he  had  been  informed  and  as 
was  generally  believed,  under  contract  to  work  in  our  mines  and 

1  Senate  Journal,  1852,  67.  68,  192,  217,  669-675. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1852,  306,  307. 
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after  a  certain  term  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Could  such 
creatures  with  safety,  he  asked,  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  citizens  in  the  courts?  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
solemn  character  and  indifferent  to  the  solemn  obligations  of  an 
oath  to  speak  the  truth — and  he  plainly  assumed  such  to  be  the 
case — it  would  be  unwise  to  receive  them  as  jurors  or  permit 
them  to  testify,  especially  in  cases  affecting  the  rights  of  others. 
The  naturalization  laws,  he  continued,  extended  only  to  free 
white  persons.  They  certainly  excluded  the  black  classes  of 
Africa  and  probably  the  yellow  or  tawny  races  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  the  copper-colored  races  of  America.  In  many  of  the  states 
Indians  had  been  declared  to  be  not  citizens  but  distinct  tribes 
living  under  the  protection  of  government  and  incapable  of  ever 
becoming  citizens.  As  for  the  Chinese,  their  cupidity  alone  had 
brought  them  to  this  country.  None  of  them  had  come  as  an 
oppressed  people;  none  of  them  had  sought  our  shores  as  an 
asylum  or  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  government. 

Asia,  Bigler  went  on  to  say,  contained  an  area  of  seventeen 
million  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  English  square 
miles  and  the  total  population  was  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  The  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  dependent 
states  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions.  The  average 
rate  of  passage  from  China  to  California  charged  coolies  was 
forty  dollars.  The  emigration  from  Canton  to  California  for 
1852  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  They  were  given  a 
free  passage  out  and  back  with  wages  of  from  three  to  four 
dollars  per  month.  The  usual  wages  of  coolies  in  China  was 
one  dollar  per  month  and  food  enough  to  sustain  life.  Most  of 
the  coolies  sent  here  were  married  and,  while  they  were  absent, 
from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  month  was  paid  to 
their  families  for  subsistence  and  the  amounts  deducted  from 
their  wages.  And  their  families  were  retained  as  hostages  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  contracts  of  labor.  These 
contracts,  Bigler  insisted,  were  against  good  order  and  the  solid 
interests  of  our  society  and  ought  not  to  be  recognized  or 
enforced  within  the  limits  of  this  state  either  upon  the  score  of 
international  comity  or  law.  As  the  introduction  of  one  hundred 
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thousand  or  any  number  of  coolies,  under  such  contracts  with 
non-residents,  might  endanger  the  public  tranquillity  and  injuri¬ 
ously  affect  the  interests  of  the  people,  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  avert  the  evil.  He  therefore  proposed  such  an 
exercise  of  the  taking  power  by  the  state  as  would  check  the 
immigration,  and  a  demand  by  the  state  that  congress  should 
prohibit  the  coolies  shipped  to  California  under  contracts  from 
laboring  in  the  mines. 

He  had  examined  the  constitutional  questions  involved  and 
believed  that  the  state  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  entry  of  any 
person  or  class  of  persons,  whom  it  deemed  dangerous  or  injur¬ 
ious  to  the  interests  or  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  state 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  in  its  sound  discretion 
whether  the  danger  did  or  did  not  exist,  free  from  the  control  of 
the  general  government.  There  was  no  official  information  as 
to  whether  these  contracts  were  voluntary  or  involuntary;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  made  no  difference  as  to  the  power  of  the 
state  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  immigration.  Nor 
would  such  measures  justify  retaliation  by  Chinese  upon  Ameri- 
icans  residing  in  that  country.  In  all  governments,  as  a  general 
rule,  foreigners  were  excluded  from  mines  ;  and  the  Chinese  could 
not  complain  if  they  were  treated  the  same  here  as  in  other 
countries.  The  extraordinary  wants  of  this  state  demanded  novel, 
if  not  extraordinary,  legislation.  The  history  and  condition  of 
California  were  peculiar.  They  were  without  parallel.  We  could 
not  be  guided  by  precedents  established  in  other  states.  And 
thus,  he  concluded,  in  committing  this  subject  to  the  care  and 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  he  had  performed  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  which  could  devolve  upon  him  during  his 
term  of  office.  In  response  to  this  message,  a  special  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject;  and  Van  Buren, 
Ralston,  Soul£,  fiptell  and  Jacob  Frye  were  named  as  such  com¬ 
mittee;  but,  Van  Buren  declining  to  serve,  John  J.  Warner  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  This  committee  on  April  28,  1852,  pre¬ 
sented  a  lengthy  report,  consisting  chiefly  of  assertions,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  a  bill  purporting  to  protect  mining 
interests  and  prevent  excessive  emigration  from  Asia  to  California. 
But  the  bill,  like  Hubbs’  previous  effort,  never  reached  a  third 
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reading;  and  the  anti-Chinese  immigration  question,  thus  started, 
though  it  continued  to  afford  cause  for  occasional  rioting  in  the 
mines  and  in  some  of  the  towns,  had  a  rest.1 

Bigler’s  attack  upon  the  Chinese  and  Chinese  immigration  was 
considered  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
classes  of  the  community  as  very  offensive  and  uncalled  for. 
However  objectionable  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  might  be,  it 
was  not  the  place  of  the  governor  of  the  state  to  increase  the 
prejudices  and  encourage  the  outrages  that  were  being  committed 
against  them.  There  were  therefore  numerous  answers  to  his 
message,  and  some  of  them  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  in  which 
it  was  supposed  by  many  that  they  evinced  a  decided  superiority 
to  him,  not  only  in  temper  but  also  in  logic.2  However  this  may 
have  been,  Bigler  found  that  he  had  not  done  himself  any  very 
great  amount  of  credit  by  his  course;  and  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  had  had  anything  to  say,  that  it  would  have  met 
with  any  favor.  There  had  in  fact  a  kind  of  reaction  commenced 
in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration.  Several  bills,  one  of  which 
proposed  that  “no  Asiatic  or  person  of  Asiatic  descent  nor 
Chileno  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  of  the  mines  of  this 
state,”  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly  and  by  that  body 
referred  to  its  committee  on  mines  and  mining  interests;  and  on 
March  9,  1853,  a  majority  of  that  committee,  consisting  of  James 
H.  Gardner,  T.  T.  Cabaniss,  Benjamin  B.  Redding,  R.  G.  Reading 
and  Patrick  Cannay,  presented  a  report  against  any  act  prevent¬ 
ing  or  discouraging  Chinese  immigration.3 

On  the  same  day  the  same  committee  presented  a  report  on 
the  Chinese  population  then  in  the  state.  They  said  it  consisted 
of  about  twenty-two  thousand  persons,  mostly  from  the  Canton 
district.  They  had  divided  themselves  into  four  departments, 
representing  that  district.  Each  department  had  a  house  in  San 
Francisco,  presided  over  by  two  men,  known  as  heads  of  the 
houses,  who  were  elected  by  the  Chinese  of  the  department  in 
this  state.  There  was  besides  this  a  committee  elected  by  the 

1  Senate  Journal,  1852,  373-378,  402,  731-737- 

2  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  381. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1853,  233;  Appendix,  Doc.  28,  3-6. 
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Chinese  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  which  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  heads  of  the  houses.  Each  immigrant  recorded  his 
name  and  contributed  ten  dollars  to  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  department  expenses.  The  heads  of  the  houses 
granted  passports,  and  allowed  no  person  to  leave  the  country 
till  his  debts  were  settled.  The  houses  were  used  as  hotels  for 
boarding  those  who  desired  to  go  there,  and  also  as  hospitals, 
where  the  sick  were  attended  by  their  own  physicians.  The 
houses  also  advanced  money  to  those  who  were  poor  and  unable 
otherwise  to  go  to  the  mines  or  attend  to  other  business.  The 
heads  of  the  houses  acted  as  judges;  enforced  the  collection  of 
debts,  and  punished  petty  offenses — the  more  serious  ones  being 
sent  to  the  state  courts.  In  case  of  disputes  between  the  heads 
of  the  houses,  the  committee  heard  and  decided  them.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  heads  of  the  houses,  the  committee  and 
heads  of  other  houses  filled  it  temporarily  until  the  votes  of  all 
the  members  could  be  collected  by  messengers,  either  to  confirm 
the  appointment  or  elect  somebody  else. 

The  heads  of  the  houses,  continued  the  report,  enjoyed  entire 
confidence  and  exerted  a  controlling  influence.  These  gentlemen, 
Gee  Atai  and  Lee  Chuen  of  the  See  Yup  Company,  which  had 
ninety-five  hundred  members;  Tong  K.  Achick  and  Lum  Teen- 
Kwei,  of  the  Yaong  Wo  Company,  which  had  seventy-five  hun¬ 
dred  members;  Tam  Sam  and  Chun  Aching  of  the  Canton 
Company,  which  had  four  thousand  members,  and  Wong  Sing 
and  Lee  Yuk  Nam  of  the  Suwon  Company,  which  had  one 
thousand  members,  had  all  appeared  before  the  committee  and, 
through  Tong  K.  Achick  as  interpreter,  stated  their  grievances. 
They  complained  that  their  testimony  was  not  received  in  con¬ 
troversies  with  Americans  and  that  they  were  taxed  without 
being  protected.  They  said  that  some  of  their  people  had  been 
brought  here  under  contracts  to  labor  for  employers,  but  that 
the  practice  had  been  found  unprofitable  and  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Most  all  had  come  as  their  own  masters  and  with  their 
own  means.  Some  had  borrowed  money  and  pledged  their 
property;  some  had  agreed  to  give  the  proceeds  of  their  labor 
for  a  certain  time,  and  some  had  pledged  their  children  to  be 
owned  as  slaves  in  case  of  non-payment.  They  estimated  the 
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Chinese  capital  employed  in  this  state,  other  than  that  employed 
in  mining,  at  two  millions  of  dollars.1 

Cabaniss  presented  a  separate  report  and  went  still  further  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese.  He  said  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bills  was  to  enable  a  white  man  to  drive  any  China¬ 
man  from  his  claim  by  ordering  him  off  and  paying  for  his 
improvements.  It  was  also  proposed  to  exclude  Chilenos,  forget¬ 
ting  that  Chili  was  a  republic  and  a  model  republic  in  comparison 
with  many  others  of  South  America  whose  people  were  not  to 
be  excluded.  It  was  absurd  to  make  such  a  provision  for 
Chilenos  only,  even  if  any  exclusion  were  proper  or  just.  He 
then  reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  maritime  nations  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  East  Indies — how  it  was  obtained  first  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  then  by  the  Dutch  and  then  by  the  English.  The  one 
that  held  it  was  the  holder  of  the  commercial  and  maritime 
dominion  of  the  East  and  with  it  was  connected  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations.  Our  position  and  circumstances  now  promised  us 
the  golden  prize,  for  which  nations  had  so  long  contended.  If 
we  wish  to  become  the  first  commercial  power  in  the  world,  were 
we  taking  proper  steps  to  reach  that  point?  He  believed  in 
allowing  the  Chinese  to  remain  and  treating  them  with  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  J.  Hoff  and  Benjamin  F.  Myres,  a 
minority  of  the  committee,  reported  against  the  Chinese  and 
recommended  that  miners  might  be  given  authority  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  excluding  foreigners,  who  could  not  become 
citizens,  from  working  the  mines  in  their  districts.  They  talked 
of  the  degradation  of  white  labor,  the  swarming  in  of  the  leprous 
multitudes  and  their  condition  of  slavery.  They  pointed  to  the 
free  negro  race  in  some  of  the  northern  states  as  an  incubus 
— a  canker  spot  in  society  that  blighted  all  the  elements  of 
purity  and  health,  and  warned  against  creating  the  same  blight 
in  California.2 

At  the  next  or  1854  session  of  the  legislature,  the  first  during 
Bigler’s  second  term  of  office  as  governor,  little  or  nothing  more 
of  a  legislative  character  was  done  in  reference  to  the  Chinese 
than  at  the  session  of  1853.  In  the  senate  James  W.  Coffroth 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1853,  233;  Appendix,  Doc.  28,  7-12. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1853,  233;  Appendix,  Doc.  28,  13-21. 
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presented  a  report  of  the  committee  on  federal  relations  against 
Chinese  immigration  and  said  that  at  that  time  there  were 
twenty-five  thousand  Asiatics  in  the  state.  On  motion  of 
Charles  A.  Tuttle,  a  futile  resolution  was  adopted  urging  con¬ 
gress  to  allow  California  to  impose  a  capitation  tax  on  Asiatic 
immigrants  to  be  paid  by  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  before 
immigrants  should  be  allowed  to  land.  George  W.  Hook  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  of  the  committee  on  vice  and  immorality  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  gambling,  an  increase  of 
temperance,  an  increase  of  Sunday-school  attendance  and  of 
refined  society  and  an  increase  of  anti-Chinese  sentiment.1  In 
the  assembly  H.  B.  Kellogg  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  Asiatics 
from  immigrating  into  or  laboring  in  the  state,  and  B.  F.  Myres 
a  bill  to  prevent  them  from  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  white  person  in  a  criminal  case,  both  of  which  failed ;  and  it 
was  left  for  a  later  time  and  meaner  legislature  to  place  the  last- 
mentioned  disgraceful  enactment  upon  the  statute-book.2 

But  what  Myres  failed  to  accomplish  for  the  anti-Chinese 
cause  in  the  legislature,  Hugh  C.  Murray  brought  about  through 
the  enginery  of  the  supreme  court.  The  infamous  provisions  of 
the  statutes  of  1850  excluding  Indians  and  negroes  or  mulattoes 
from  giving  evidence  in  favor  of  or  against  a  white  person  either 
in  civil  or  criminal  cases  were  still  in  active  force.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  repeal  them.  At  the  legislature  of 
1852,  as  has  been  seen,  Patrick  Cannay  presented  a  petition  for 
that  purpose,  which  was  almost  unanimously  rejected.  At  the 
legislature  of  1853  W.  Meredith  renewed  the  fight  by  presenting 
in  the  assembly  a  memorial  of  colored  persons  praying  for  an 
amendment  of  the  civil  practice  act  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
testify.  George  Carhart  moved  that  the  memorial  should  be 
rejected  by  throwing  the  same  out  of  the  window.  Patrick 
Cannay,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  time,  ruled  the  motion 
out  of  order  but  said  that  he  would  entertain  a  motion  to  reject. 
Carhart  appealed  and  the  chair  was  sustained.  J.  P.  McFarland 
moved  to  reject.  A.  G.  McCandless  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  memorial  be  burned.  The  chair  decided  the  amend- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1854,  574-576,  600,  623,  624. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1854,  265,  496,  498, 
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ment  out  of  order,  whereupon  Charles  A.  Leake  appealed;  but 
the  chair  was  again  sustained — this  time  by  twenty-eight  ayes  to 
twenty-three  noes.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  temper  of 
the  house  that  the  time  for  justice  to  the  negroes  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  motion  to  reject  was  adopted  by  fifty-three  ayes, 
no  one  voting  in  the  negative;  and  on  motion  of  Elcan  Heyden- 
feldt  the  clerk  was  directed  not  to  file  the  memorial  among  the 
papers  of  the  house.1 

In  the  meanwhile  a  man,  named  George  W.  Hall,  had  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  upon  the  testimony  of  Chinese 
witnesses.  He  appealed  from  the  conviction  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  matter  came  up  for  discussion  in  that  tribunal  in 
the  autumn  of  1854.  Murray,  who  was  chief  justice,  delivered 
the  opinion,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Justice  Solomon  Heyden- 
feldt  but  dissented  from  by  Justice  Alexander  Wells.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  decision  had  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  even 
stronger  than  if  enacted  directly  by  the  legislature.  Murray 
held  that  the  word  “Indian,”  as  used  in  the  statute  concerning 
witnesses,  included  not  only  the  North  American  Indians  but 
the  whole  Mongolian  race.  He  acknowledged  that  the  word,  as 
commonly  used  at  the  present  day,  was  specific  and  not  generic 
and  referred  only  to  North  American  Indians;  but  he  claimed 
that,  as  in  the  days  of  Columbus  all  the  countries  washed  by  the 
Chinese  waters  were  denominated  the  Indies,  therefore  all  the 
Asiatics  were  Indians  and  inhibited  by  the  statute  from  testify- 
ing  against  a  white  man.  He  attempted  to  bolster  up  this  opin¬ 
ion  by  two  very  remarkable  paragraphs,  which  indicate  quite  as 
well  as  any  comment  could  the  character  of  the  decision.  In 
the  first  place  he  said,  “We  have  carefully  considered  all  the 
censequences  resulting  from  a  different  rule  of  construction  and 
are  satisfied  that  even  in  a  doubtful  case  we  would  be  impelled  to 
this  decision  on  grounds  of  public  policy.”  And  again,  he  said, 
“The  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  distinct  people — living  in  our 
community,  recognizing  no  laws  of  this  state  except  through 
necessity,  bringing  with  them  their  prejudices  and  national  feuds 
in  which  they  indulge  in  open  violation  of  law,  whose  mendacity 
is  proverbial,  a  race  of  people  whom  nature  has  marked  as 
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inferior  and  who  are  incapable  of  progress  or  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  beyond  a  certain  point  as  their  history  has  shown,  differing 
in  language,  opinion,  color  and  physical  conformation,  between 
whom  and  ourselves  nature  has  placed  an  impassable  difference 
— is  now  presented;  and  for  them  is  claimed,  not  only  the  right 
to  swear  away  the  life  of  a  citizen,  but  the  further  privilege 
of  participating  with  us  in  administrating  the  affairs  of  the 
government.”1 

1  People  vs.  Hall,  4  Cal.  399-405. 
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THE  legislature  of  1852,  as  has  been  seen,  met  at  Vallejo  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper 
accommodations,  moved  to  Sacramento,  where  it  finished  its 
session.  But  the  law  of  February  4,  1851,  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Vallejo,  was  still  in  force; 
and  accordingly  the  next  legislature,  which  convened  on  Mon¬ 
day,  January  3,  1853,  met  at  that  place.  By  that  time  a  few 
more  buildings  had  been  erected,  though  there  were  yet,  properly 
speaking,  no  conveniences  for  the  seat  of  government.  The 
magnificent  scheme  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  to  build  a  great  city 
and  his  grand  offers  to  donate  to  the  state  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  acres  of  land  which  he  did  not  own,  and  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars  which  he  did  not  have,  had  vanished 
into  thin  air.  On  January  7,  1853,  four  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session,  the  assembly  adopted  a  resolution  for 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  to  confer  with  Vallejo  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  capital;  but  the  senate  laid  it  on  the  table;  and  on 
January  12,  on  motion  of  Henry  A.  Crabb,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  that  body  that  Vallejo  was  the  capital  and  that  it 
would  be  bad  policy  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state  to 
adjourn  the  session  to  any  other  place.  But  on  January  26,  on 
motion  of  Royal  T.  Sprague,  the  senate  adopted  another  resolu¬ 
tion,  requesting  the  governor  to  demand  from  Vallejo  all  the 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  his  proposition  to  the  state. 
This  brought  Vallejo  again  to  the  front  and  on  January  27  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor,  which  the  next  day  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  legislature.  In  this  letter  Vallejo  said  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  unforeseen  embarrassments,  resulting  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  repeated  removal  of  the  state  archives  from 
(114) 
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Vallejo  to  other  points,  the  resources  upon  which  he  mainly 
relied  to  discharge  his  obligations  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
and  his  enterprise  brought  into  such  discredit  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  ask  the  discharge  of  himself  and  his  sureties  from 
liability  upon  their  bond  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
praying  that  the  bond  might  be  canceled  and  annulled;  and  he 
begged  on  this  occasion  to  renew  the  request.1 

On  February  2,  after  much  controversy  in  both  houses,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government 
at  Benicia  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  ayes  to  eight 
noes.  The  bill  went  to  the  assembly  the  same  day,  together 
with  a  legal  opinion  of  S.  C.  Hastings,  the  attorney-general,  to 
the  effect  that,  though  under  the  constitution  of  1849  it  required 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  remove  the  capital  from  San  Jose,  any  sub¬ 
sequent  removal  could  be  made  by  an  act  passed  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  On  February  4  the  bill  passed  the  assembly  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-one  ayes  to  twenty-three  noes;  and  on  the  same 
day  it  received  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  became  a  law. 
On  the  same  day  likewise  the  assembly  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Benicia  on  February  n,  1853, 
which  was  immediately  concurred  in  by  the  senate;  and  the  leg¬ 
islature  thereupon  adjourned  accordingly.2 

Benicia,  as  will  be  recollected,  was  the  town  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  which  had  been  started  in  1846  under 
the  name  of  Francisca  as  the  rival  of  Yerba  Buena  and  which  in 
1847,  when  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena  was  changed  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  took  the  name  of  Benicia.  It  was  still  a  small  place,  not 
much  larger  than  Vallejo,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  as  unfit,  so  far 
as  accommodations  and  conveniences  were  concerned,  for  the 
seat  of  government.  The  reason  it  had  been  chosen  was  doubt¬ 
less  owing  partly  to  its  central  location  on  the  main  traveled 
route  between  San  Francisco  and  the  interior,  and  partly  to  the 
influence  of  persons  interested  in  it  and  its  neighborhood,  but 
chiefly  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  warring  factions  and 
widely  conflicting  interests,  which  could  not  agree  upon  the  first 
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choice  of  either.  Be  this  as  it  may  have  been,  when  the  houses 
were  called  in  their  new  quarters  at  Benicia  on  Friday,  February 
n,  1853,  there  was  no  quorum  present,  nor  was  there  on  the 
next;  but  on  the  following  Monday  the  senate  got  to  work  and 
on  Tuesday  the  assembly;  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  legis¬ 
lative  matters  became  as  lively  as  ever.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  be  taken  up,  or  rather  resumed,  was  the  business  with  Vallejo. 
By  a  section  of  the  act  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Benicia, 
it  had  been  provided  that  Vallejo  should  be  released  from  the 
performance  of  his  bond  upon  condition  of  his  releasing  any 
and  all  claims  for  relief  and  damages  against  the  state  founded 
upon  or  growing  out  of  anything  connected  with  the  location 
or  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  On  February  14,  he 
executed  the  release  required  and  a  few  days  afterwards  copies 
were  transmitted  to  the  houses.  And  with  this  action  the  trouble 
with  Vallejo  came  substantially  to  an  end.1 

Bigler’s  annual  message  to  the  legislature  for  1853,  which  was 
presented  upon  the  organization  of  the  houses  at  Vallejo  on  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  after  some  preliminaries  about  the  expansion  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  the  augmentation  of  our  sources  of  wealth  and  our  general 
progress  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  proceeded  to  say  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  California,  which  was  not  the  least  among  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  mankind,  had  developed  in  the  public  mind  a  strong 
bias  favorable  to  other  peaceful  acquisitions,  and  had  proved  that, 
while  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  policy  of  government  we 
had  ever  been  ready  to  welcome  immigrant  foreigners  who  could 
consistently  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
become  citizens  by  naturalization,  we  were  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  foreign  soil  itself,  in  proper  cases,  peacefully  a 
portion  of  the  republic.  “Despotisms,”  he  continued,  “forcibly 
subdue  and  subject  foreign  territory  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  while  it  is  the  policy  of  our  government  to  extend  the 
‘area  of  freedom’  only  where  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
rights  of  others  and  by  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  governing 
national  intercourse.”  He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  steadily 
increasing  liabilities  of  the  state,  which  were  seriously  affecting 
its  standing  and  credit  and  retarding  its  progress;  and  he  insisted 
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upon  a  change  of  financial  policy  and  lessening  of  expenditures. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  recommended  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  state  constitution.  These  were:  first,  providing  for  bien¬ 
nial  instead  of  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  those 
sessions  not  to  exceed  ninety  days;  second,  repealing  the  taking 
of  a  state  census  in  1855;  third,  devolving  the  duties  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  on  the  secretary  of  state  or  county 
officers;  fourth,  striking  out  the  provision  that  “in  order  to  revise 
or  amend  an  act  or  section,  the  act  or  section  proposed  to  be 
amended  must  be  re-enacted  and  re-published  at  length,”  though 
there  was  no  such  provision  in  the  constitution  and  he  had 
simply  misconstrued  the  provision  against  revising  an  act  or 
amending  a  section  by  reference  to  its  title  as  McDougal  had 
done  before  him ;  fifth,  leaving  the  matter  of  the  appointment  or 
election  of  a  state  surveyor-general  to  the  legislature,  and  sixth, 
changing  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1  to 
December  15  so  that  the  legislature  upon  its  meeting  in  January 
might  know  the  then  financial  condition  of  the  state.  He  also 
recommended  that  these  amendments  should  be  made  by  the 
legislature  and  vote  of  the  people,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  and 
agitation  of  calling  a  convention.  He  likewise  recommended 
that  the  eleven  judicial  districts  and  district  judges  should  be 
curtailed  to  eight;  that  only  one  district  attorney  should  be 
elected  in  a  district;  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  salaries 
of  state  officers,  and  that  salaries  should  be  paid  in  cash  instead 
of  scrip,  which  was  thirty-three  per  cent  below  par.  By  these 
changes  he  estimated  that  a  saving  would  be  effected  of  five 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  would  be  in  biennial 
sessions,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  reduction  of  pay  and 
mileage  of  legislators,  and  forty -three  thousand  two  hundred  in 
limiting  sessions  to  ninety  days.1 

He  then,  among  other  suggestions,  called  attention  to  the 
resistance  in  San  Francisco  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  an  act  of  the 
last  legislature  on  consigned  goods  and  the  fact  that  the  grand 
jury  there  had  ignored  two  hundred  indictments  for  violation  of 
the  law;  and  he  recommended  stringent  measures,  both  civil 
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and  criminal,  to  enforce  compliance.  He  thought  that  control¬ 
ler’s  warrants  should  be  received  for  all  state  dues;  that  the  water 
front  of  San  Francisco  should  be  extended  and  leased  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  treasury;  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
secure  escheated  estates,  and  that  taxes  should  be  enforced 
against  steamships  though  claimed  to  be  taxed  in  other  states 
where  the  owners  resided.  He  recommended  efforts  to  secure 
donations  from  congress  of  public  lands  in  limited  quantities  to 
actual  settlers  and  that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  and  an 
economical  plan  of  operations  devised  to  effect  the  early  recla¬ 
mation  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  state,  which 
should  also  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  in  quantities  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  opposed  the  sale  or 
leasing  of  the  mineral  lands;  claimed  that  minerals  in  every 
grant  of  land  by  Spain  or  Mexico  were  reserved,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  appeals  in  all 
cases  of  confirmation  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  containing 
minerals.  He  set  forth  that  under  an  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
state  prison,  which  had  been  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  commissioners  had  selected  San  Quentin  in  Marin 
county  and  purchased  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  that  the 
contract  had  been  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder ;  but  that 
the  law  was  defective  and  should  be  revised.  He  spoke  of  the 
extent  and  rich  promise  of  the  school  fund  and  demanded 
renewed  efforts  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  congress  the 
desirability  of  a  Pacific  railroad.1 

On  the  same  day  as  the  reading  of  the  message  in  the  senate 
and  on  the  next  day  in  the  assembly,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
for  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  passage  of  the  state 
prison  bill,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  governor.  James 
W.  Coffroth  was  the  mover  and  chairman  of  the  senate  com¬ 
mittee  and  John  J.  Hoff  of  that  of  the  assembly.  The  two 
'committees  by  further  resolution  were  joined  and  sat  as  one. 
They  immediately  began  their  investigation  by  taking  testimony; 
and  the  result  was  very  certain  proof  of  scandalous  corruption, 
though  those  tarred  with  it  seem  to  have  had  the  art  to  avoid 
positive  exposure.  The  entire  state  prison  business  was  then 
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and  continued  to  be  for  some  years  afterwards  a  sort  of  festering 
sore  on  the  body  politic.  It  will  be  recollected  that  McDougal 
stated  in  his  message  of  January,  1851,  that  in  accordance  with 
a  law  of  the  previous  session  he  had  placed  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 
and  James  M.  Estell  in  charge  of  the  state  convicts.  By  an  act 
of  April  25,  1851,  they  were  constituted  lessees  of  the  convicts, 
together  with  the  prison  grounds  and  buildings,  for  ten  years. 
By  their  contract,  which  was  perfected  in  September  of  that  year, 
they  undertook  the  guarding,  safe-keeping  and  maintenance  of 
all  state  convicts  in  consideration  of  their  labor,  without  cost, 
trouble  or  expense  to  the  state.  Notice  was  thereupon  given 
by  the  governor  for  all  convicts  to  be  delivered  into  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  John  C.  Hays,  sheriff  of  San  Francisco,  who  with  John 
Caperton  had  taken  a  sub-lease  of  the  contract.1 

On  March  30,  1852,  George  McDougal,  William  McDaniel 
and  Horace  W.  Carpentier,  who  had  been  appointed  under  the 
act  of  1851  state  prison  inspectors  to  take  general  supervision 
of  state  prison  affairs,  reported  that  they  had  addressed  frequent 
communications  to  the  lessees  and  their  superintendent  for  infor¬ 
mation,  but  that  until  within  a  few  days  they  had  received  no 
reply.  They  said  further  that  by  the  law  the  lessees  were 
required  to  erect  at  Vallejo  suitable  temporary  buildings  or  to 
locate  in  the  vicinity  secure  prison  ships,  but  that  no  buildings 
had  been  erected  or  started;  that  one  prison  brig  had  been 
located  near  Angel  Island,  in  which  thirty-five  convicts  were 
confined,  but  that  the  other  convicts  were  kept  by  the  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  San  Francisco  county  jail.  They  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  the  state 
impliedly  covenanted  for  the  building  of  a  permanent  prison  by 
the  state;  that  the  act  was  one  “affording  rare  facilities  for 
private  advantage,  contemplating  heavy  expenses  on  the  part 
of  the  state  and  income  to  individuals,”  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  lessees  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  a  strong  and  permanent  building  or  that  the  legislature  should 
provide  other  ways  and  means  for  the  building  of  a  prison  and 
securing  of  criminals.  To  provide  a  secure  prison  was  clearly 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  government,  as  there  were  many 
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criminals  in  the  country  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  gold 
from  various  penal  colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  On 
January  io,  sixty  prisoners  had  been  received  by  the  lessees 
and  confined,  and  several  more  had  afterwards  been  brought  in. 
Of  this  number  twenty  had  effected  their  escape  and  only  seven 
had  been  recaptured.  Seventeen  had  escaped  from  Angel  Island 
by  overpowering  their  keepers  either  by  force  or  persuasion.  A 
few  had  been  retaken;  but  the  remainder  were  then  prowling 
around  the  state,  committing  new  crimes  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  citizens. 

By  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act,  they  proceeded  to  say, 
the  lessees  were  prohibited  from  offering  a  reward  of  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  offering  as  little  as  six  and  a  quarter  cents  for  the 
recapture  and  delivery  of  any  number  of  escaped  convicts.  In 
the  case  mentioned,  what  was  designated  as  “ a  liberal  reward” 
had  been  offered ;  but  the  expression  was  altogether  too  vague 
and  ambiguous  to  induce  men  to  attempt  to  capture  persons 
so  desperate  and  remorseless  in  character  as  these  felons  were 
known  to  be.  In  this  respect  also  the  law  ought  therefore  to 
be  amended.  It  was  chiefly  to  the  uncertainty  of  punishment 
that  many  of  the  weighty  evils  of  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  were  owing.  The  government  and  laws  were  dis¬ 
trusted  as  inadequate  to  afford  protection.  Crime  had  increased 
by  virtue  of  the  impunity  with  which  it  was  known  that  it  could 
be  committed.  The  facts  afforded  a  specious  apology  for  those 
irresponsible  organizations  which  had  dared  to  usurp  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  law  to  trample 
upon  the  laws.  On  these  accounts  they  suggested  a  judicious 
revision  of  the  criminal  statutes,  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
purely  arbitrary  misdemeanors  and  a  more  careful  proportioning 
of  the  penalty  to  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  By  these  means, 
they  believed,  good  order  would  be  promoted  and  crime  dimin¬ 
ished.  They  also  recommended  the  prohibition  by  stringent 
laws  of  the  importation  of  foreign  convicts  or  of  those  other 
persons,  belonging  to  alien  and  servile  races,  who  on  account 
of  color  or  other  cause  were  excluded  from  participating  in 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  citizenship.  And  in  conclusion, 
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with  the  apparent  object  of  ending-  with  a  strong  sentence,  they 
declared  that:  “From  the  Pelasgian  races  in  Greece  to  the  free 
negroes  of  the  United  States  and  the  peons  of  neighboring 
republics,  the  degraded  races  have  always  needed  the  jailer  and 
executioner  and  been  conspicuous  for  drunkenness,  improvidence 
and  crime.”1 

Following  upon  this  report  came  the  act  for  the  erection  of 
a  state  prison  referred  to  by  the  governor,  which  had  been 
approved  by  him  on  May  I,  1852,  about  which  there  was  so 
much  scandal  and  in  reference  to  which  the  joint  committee 
above  mentioned  had  been  appointed.  In  their  investigation 
it  appeared  very  plainly  that  there  was  good  ground  for  the 
rumors  of  corruption.  A.  C.  Bradford,  the  secretary  of  the 
senate,  had  indorsed  on  the  bill  that  it  was  reported  from 
the  state  prison  committee  on  April  24,  1852;  but  the  journal 
furnished  no  evidence  of  such  report;  and  there  was  therefore 
a  discrepancy  between  the  indorsement  on  the  bill  and  the 
journal.  As  an  explanation  of  this,  Bradford  testified  that  one 
of  the  manuscript  sheets  of  the  journal  was  missing;  but  upon 
examination  the  committee  found  that  all  the  sheets  of  the 
journal  were  in  regular  form.  Again,  the  testimony  showed 
that  an  amendment  limiting  the  cost  of  the  state  prison  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  adopted  and  further  that 
the  bill  had  passed  upon  the  express  understanding  that  there 
was  such  a  limitation;  but  the  bill  on  examination  did  not  show 
such  an  amendment,  nor  did  any  erasure  or  blot  on  the  paper 
indicate  that  any  amendment  had  been  surreptitiously  or  other¬ 
wise  torn  from  it.  The  fact,  however,  seemed  to  be  that  the 
limitation  clause  had  been  surreptitiously  removed  and  a  clause 
substituted  in  its  place  directing  the  governor  to  examine  the 
award  and  approve  the  completion  of  the  contract — though  there 
was  no  proof  as  to  who  did  it.  There  had  been  some  misrep¬ 
resentations  made  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  governor 
under  the  act;  but  the  committee  believed  that  he  had  mani¬ 
fested  a  desire  to  comply  strictly  with  the  requirements  of  the 
face  of  the  law.  Under  all  the  circumstances  the  committee 
was  of  opinion  that  the  act  as  passed,  which  provided  for  an 
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expenditure  of  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  of 
dollars  was  of  no  efficacy  or  binding  force,  and  that  the  contract 
to  build  the  prison,  awarded  under  it  to  Ferdinand  Vassault  with 
James  M.  Estell,  Joseph  Daniels  and  R.  M.  Allen  as  sureties, 
being  for  about  a  million  dollars,  was  clearly  void.  It  was  also 
void  in  so  far  as  it  purported  to  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  the  constitutional  limit  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  committee  likewise  found  that  competition  had 
been  prevented  by  the  manner  of  advertising  for  bids,  and  in 
conclusion  it  recommended  that  Vassault’s  contract  should  be 
declared  null.  In  substantial  accordance  with  this  report,  a  new 
bill  for  the  erection  of  a  state  prison,  repealing  the  old  act  and 
declaring  null  and  void  the  Vassault  contract,  was  passed  and 
on  May  II,  1853,  received  the  governor’s  approval  and  became 
a  law.1 

Another  subject  of  great  controversy  and  scandal  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature  was  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
water  front  of  San  Francisco  as  urged  by  Bigler  in  his  message. 
The  scheme  was  to  extend  the  city  front  into  the  bay  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  beyond  the  line  guaranteed  by  the  beach-and-water 
lot  act  of  1851,  upon  the  faith  of  which  property  owners  had 
purchased  their  lots.  To  this  proposition  the  common  council 
and  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in  general  made  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  On  March  17  a  special  committee  of  the 
senate,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  reported  strongly 
against  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  proposed  extension  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  that  it  would  amount  to  a  robbery  of 
vested  rights;  that  it  would  necessitate  an  expensive  change  of 
grades,  and  that  the  state  was  not  the  owner  of  the  land  below 
low-water  mark.  But  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances,  Bigler 
persisted  and  on  March  24  addressed  a  special  message  to  the 
houses,  urging  the  project,  as  he  put  it,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
state’s  financial  embarrassment.  He  claimed  that  the  state  had 
the  title,  under  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  to  the  shores  of  navigable  waters  below  high-water 
mark — without  saying  anything  about  land  below  low-water 
mark — and  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  the  state  would 
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have  to  be  relieved  either  by  extending  the  water  front  of  San 
Francisco  and  making  sales  of  lots  or  by  increased  taxation,  and 
that  the  latter  alternative  was  not  to  be  thought  of  if  it  were 
possible  to  avoid  it.1 

A  bill  to  extend  the  water  front  in  accordance  with  Bigler’s 
recommendations  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly  and 
passed  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  circumstances  of  its  passage 
and  the  excitement  it  produced  in  San  Francisco  have  already 
been  related  in  speaking  of  the  early  progress  of  the  city.  When 
the  bill  reached  the  senate  it  was  chiefly  engineered  there  by 
Paul  K.  Hubbs  of  Solano  county  and  supported  by  him  and 
other  non-residents  of  San  Francisco.  They  claimed  that  the 
water-front  limits  embraced  by  the  line  of  1851  were  too  narrow?* 
that,  on  account  of  all  the  front  being  already  sold  and  the 
enormous  rents  asked  for  leases,  no  man  of  moderate  means 
could  establish  himself  on  it;  that,  besides,  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  line  was  too  shallow  for  ocean  vessels,  and  that  therefore  the 
line  should  be  extended  to  deep  water  so  as  not  only  to  afford 
berths  for  vessels  but  also  to  allow  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides 
in  the  channel  to  scour  and  keep  them  clean.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  charged  that  the  project  was  not  only  useless  but 
that  it  would  be  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco;  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  Bigler  and  a  number  of  his 
interior  country  friends  to  raise  money  and  for  that  purpose  to 
“cinch”  San  Francisco  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  which  as  a 
rule  was  always  ready  for  projects  of  that  kind,  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  land  to  be  gained  was  concerned,  it  could  only  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  real-estate  jobbers  and  speculators  who  had  purchased  it 
for  a  mere  song  at  what  were  known  as  the  Peter  Smith  sales  on 
execution  against  the  city.  It  was  said  that  these  men  were 
lavish  with  their  money  and  influence  t6  get  the  measure 
through.  Many  of  these  persons  were  politicians  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  which  fact  did  not  render  the  reports  any  the  less  credible. 
As  the  controversy  progressed,  much  feeling  was  evinced  and 
many  bitter  charges  made.  At  length,  on  April  26,  when  the 
matter  came  up  for  final  disposition,  Joseph  C.  McKibben  moved 
its  indefinite  postponement.  Upon  roll-call,  the  vote  stood  evenly 
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divided,  thirteen  ayes  to  thirteen  noes,  when  Lieutenant-governor 
Purdy  threw  his  famous  casting  vote  in  favor  of  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  and  effectually  killed  the  scheme.1 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  and  importance,  which  came 
up  for  consideration  before  the  same  legislature  of  1853  was  a 
project  for  calling  a  miners’  convention.  The  object  seems  to 
have  been  the  formulation  of  some  plan  by  which  miners  should 
be  required  to  procure  fee-simple  titles  to  their  mining  ground,  so 
that  such  ground  might  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
treasury.  The  subject  having  been  referred  in  the  assembly  to  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  of  the  mining  counties,  that  com¬ 
mittee  by  its  chairman,  Benjamin  B.  Redding,  made  its  report  on 
March  19.  It  said  that  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
the  federal  government  had  thought  proper  to  leave  the  mines 
free  to  the  operations  of  American  labor,  regulated  only  by  such 
laws  under  the  Constitution  as  the  people  might  see  fit  to  enact. 
The  state,  with  the  same  confiding  faith  in  the  deep-rooted  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  its  people,  had  continued  the  same  wise  policy 
and  confirmed  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  government. 
The  state  had  gone  further  and,  even  without  knowing  what  laws 
the  miners  had  adopted  or  would  adopt,  had  declared  by  statute 
that  the  customs,  usages  and  regulations  of  the  miners  should 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  govern  the  decisions 
of  the  courts.  This  confidence  in  the  people — unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  world — had  not  been  betrayed;  and  California 
presented  the  example  of  a  large  majority  of  its  people  regulat¬ 
ing  their  own  internal  affairs,  involving  the  monthly  return  of 
millions  of  dollars,  without  restraint  by  legal  enactment  on  the 
part  of  the  state  or  of  the  general  government. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1851,  had  said  that  he  had  previously  recommended  the 
survey  and  sale  of  the  mines  in  small  parcels  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  would  guard  against  monopoly  and  speculation. 
But  upon  further  information  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
persons  familiar  with  the  subject  he  had  changed  that  recom¬ 
mendation  and  advised  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
a  common  field,  open  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  all  citizens 
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until  further  experience  should  have  developed  the  best  policy  to 
be  ultimately  adopted  in  regard  to  them.  It  was  safer,  in  his 
opinion,  to  suffer  existing  inconveniences  for  a  short  period 
than  by  premature  legislation  to  fasten  on  the  country  a  system 
founded  in  error,  which  might  place  the  whole  subject  beyond 
the  future  control  of  congress.  When,  in  addition  to  these 
views  of  the  president,  it  was  considered  that  at  the  beginning  of 
work  in  the  mines  a  Very  large  majority  of  the  miners  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  any  system  of  extracting  the  gold, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  the  amount  annually 
exported  was  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  it  would  have  to  be 
conceded  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  miners,  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  obtaining  of  gold,  had  been  as  successful  as  could 
have  been  anticipated.  The  committee  therefore,  entertaining 
these  views,  was  of  opinion  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
mining  regions  would  be  met  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which, 
without  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  should  at  the  same  time  organize  them  into  a  more 
perfect  system  by  regulating  the  time  of  enacting  local  mining 
rules,  giving  them  greater  force  and  efficiency  and  providing 
for  their  record  and  preservation.  For  these  reasons,  though  it 
was  willing  that  there  should  be  a  large  increase  of  the  revenue 
of  the  state  by  a  tax  upon  gold-dust  after  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  ground — which  however  could  be  effected  by  the  revenue 
laws — the  committee  believed  that  the  calling  of  the  proposed 
convention  was  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  And  with  this 
the  subject  was  dropped.1 

About  the  same  time  a  novel  question  was  presented  in  a 
special  message  of  the  governor  in  reference  to  the  Peruvian 
bark  Eliza.  It  appeared  that  the  vessel  referred  to  on  January 
5,  1851,  while  entering  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  in  charge  of 
David  B.  Morgan,  one  of  the  board  of  pilots  appointed  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  for  San  Francisco,  was  by  his  negligence  or 
unskillfulness  run  on  Tonquin  shoal  to  the  great  loss  and  damage 
of  vessel  and  cargo.  In  May,  1851,  Jose  Fernando  Santiago  of 
Lima  filed  in  the  United  States  district  court  a  libel  in  admiralty 
against  all  the  San  Francisco  pilots,  six  in  number,  as  copartners; 
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and  in  July  he  obtained  a  judgment  against  them  for  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  and  upwards.  An  execution  on  this  judgment 
was  issued  against  the  pilots;  b^it  they  were  apparently  an  ifnpe- 
cunious  set,  and  it  was  returned  with  an  indorsement  that  no 
property  was  found  on  which  to  levy.  Upon  this,  Juan  Y.  De 
Osma,  charge  d’affaires  of  Peru  at  Washington,  addressed  Daniel 
Webster,  then  United  States  secretary  of  state,  on  the  subject 
and  asked  reparation.  He  alleged  that  foreign  vessels  were 
obliged  by  the  law  of  California  to  employ  pilots;  that  the 
pilots  appointed  under  the  state  law  had  made  from  foreign 
vessels  and  divided  among  themselves  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  dollars  of  profits  within  fifteen  months,  and  that,  if 
they  nevertheless  could  not  pay  for  losses  and  damages  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  unskillfulness  or  carelessness,  the  state  of  Califor¬ 
nia  should  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  it  compelled  the  employment 
of  such  men.  Webster  thereupon  addressed  a  communication  to 
Bigler,  inclosing  Osma’s  letter,  and  intimating  an  opinion  that,  if 
Osma’s  representations  were  correct,  the  state  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  responsible  for  such  acts  of  negligence  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  pilots  as  to  which  they  themselves  had  not  the  means 
to  make  reparation,  and  recommending  that  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  state  therefor.  Bigler  in  his  message  claimed  that 
the  state  was  not  liable.  He  said  that  Osma  had  applied  for 
reparation  from  the  United  States  and  it  was  for  the  United 
States  to  answer.  He  had  assumed  that  as  the  board  of  pilots 
was  established  by  authority  of  the  state,  foreign  vessels  were 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  pilots  of  such  board  and 
that  the  state  was  responsible  for  their  conduct.  But  there  was 
no  good  ground  for  such  assumption.  Foreign  vessels  were  not 
obliged  to  employ  pilots.  It  was  true,  if  they  did  not,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  half  pilotage;  but  this  was  simply  a  matter 
of  state  police  and  in  fact  only  a  port  charge.  The  system  was 
the  same  in  all  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  the  world, 
not  excepting  Peru,  and  involved  no  new  principle;  and  long- 
established  usage  respecting  marine  insurance  rendered  it  indis¬ 
pensable.  And  besides,  it  appeared  from  the  papers  presented 
that  the  legal  remedies  for  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  had  not 
been  exhausted  either  against  the  property  of  the  defendants  or 
their  bondsmen. 
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But  Bigler  went  still  further  and  maintained  that  the  state  was 
not  responsible  for  the  misconduct  pf  a  pilot  for  the  reason  that 
a  pilot  was  not  in  any  sense  an  officer  of  the  state.  A  board  of 
commissioners  was  created  by 'the  law  of  the  state  to  license 
pilots;  but  no  revenue  was  derived  to  the  state  from  such 
licenses.  The  state  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
a  pilot  than  for  that  of  any  other  person  performing  a  public 
duty  under  a  license  or  commission.  Auctioneers  and  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  for  instance,  acted  under  statute  regulations  and 
even  paid  a  revenue;  but  a  citizen  of  Peru  in  dealing  with  them 
acted  under  the  law  of  contract,  and  the  state  was  not  an  insurer 
of  their  fidelity.  So  with  the  contract  of  pilotage.  There  was 
an  option  to  make  it  or  not.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  vessel  simply 
subjected  itself  to  an  additional  port  charge  of  half  pilotage.  If 
the  contract  were  made,  it  was  an  entirely  private  one.  If  the 
state  were  responsible  on  the  grounds  stated,  the  United  States 
could  not  escape  an  equal  responsibility,  because  they  had 
adopted  the  pilotage  laws  either  as  a  part  of  their  revenue  laws 
or  as  a  part  of  the  international  usages  of  the  world.  And  with 
this  argument — the  best  perhaps  that  Bigler  ever  made — the 
matter  seems  to  have  been  dropped  as  a  public  affair.1 

Another  interesting  question  came  up  in  the  senate  on  a 
petition  of  Thomas  Burdue,  the  person  who  had  been  arrested 
and  prosecuted  and  in  fact  convicted  under  the  state  laws  for 
the  crimes  of  James  Stuart,  who  was  executed  by  the  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  in  1851.  He  claimed  that  the 
state  ought  to  pay  him  four  thousand  dollars  in  re-imbursement 
of  the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put.  But  the  judiciary 
committee  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject  and  reported 
against  the  claim.  They  said  that  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
and  follow  it  would  more  than  exhaust  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
state.  Burdue  might  have  been  subjected  to  expense;  but  he 
had  been  protected,  and  “he  should  rejoice  that  the  laws  have 
afforded  that  protection  to  him  when  wrongfully  accused,  rather 
than  seek  remuneration  for  his  expenses  from  the  government 
whose  justice  has  protected  him  from  ignominious  death.”  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Burdue  had  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
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protection  of  laws  that  allowed  him  to  be  convicted  of  crimes  of 
which  he  was  entirely  innocent  or  in  the  justice  of  a  government 
that  only  by  accident  escaped  the  infamy  of  putting  him,  innocent 
as  he  was,  to  an  ignominious  death.  But  it  of  course  would 
never  do  for  the  state  to  attempt  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of 
every  person  prosecuted  for  crime  and  acquitted.  The  report, 
probably  on  account  of  its  giving  a  wrong  reason  for  a  right 
judgment,  was  concurred  in  only  by  ten  ayes  as  against  seven 
noes.  But  that  was  the  end  of  the  claim.1 

Still  another  interesting  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  on  a  report  concerning  various  expeditions,  which  had  been 
sent  out  for  the  succor  of  overland  immigrants  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose  and  approved  May  3,  1852. 
The  act  authorized  the  governor  to  ascertain  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  immigrants  and  upon  their  atrivai  “  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  or  within  the  neighborhood  thereof,”  if  in  a 
suffering  condition,  to  relieve  them,  provided  the  sum  expended 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.2  Bigler  appears 
to  have  taken  an  exceedingly  liberal  view  of  his  powers  by 
appointing  James  W.  Denver,  state  senator  from  Trinity  county, 
James  A.  Raines  and  J.  Bodley  his  agents  and  sending  them 
out  from  Sacramento  on  June  25,  1852,  long  before  any  over¬ 
land  immigrants  could  arrive,  with  several  large  and  heavily 
laden  trains.  One  of  these  under  Denver  and  Raines  proceeded 
to  Carson  valley  and  thence  to  Humboldt  river.  A  post  was 
established  at  Humboldt  Sink;  another  on  Truckee  and  a  third 
on  Carson  river.  The  expenditures  amounted  in  all  to  upwards 
of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  By  subsequent 
sale  of  mules  and  other  property  of  the  expeditions  a  little  over 
six  thousand  dollars  was  realized.  The  excess  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  paid  by  Bigler;  and  it  was  an  object  of  the 
report  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  refunded  by  the  state. 
One  of  the  arguments  used  to  effect  this  purpose  was  that  the 
sale  of  the  wagons  and  harness  would  have  probably  covered 
the  deficiency;  but  that  they  had  been  burned  in  an  accidental 
fire  at  Sacramento  and  destroyed.3 

1  Senate  Journal,  1853,  68,  116,  194. 
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In  previous  years  there  had  been  some  suffering  among  the 
overland  immigrants;  and  on  several  occasions  relief  expeditions 
had  been  hastily  prepared  and  sent  out  that  did  much  good. 
But  these  expeditions  of  1852  were  the  first  and  last  of  their 
peculiar  kind  and  were  by  some  supposed  to  smack  more  of 
political  jobbery  than  praiseworthy  benevolence.  It  was  claimed 
on  the  one  side  that  three  thousand  persons  were  relieved;  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  answered  that  there  was  no  special 
suffering  and  no  need  of  relief.  Whatever  the  fact  may  have 
been,  there  was  much  fault  found  with  Bigler’s  course;  and 
among  others  Edward  Gilbert,  one  of  the  first  California  con¬ 
gressmen,  who  was  then  editor-in-chief  of  the  Alta  California 
newspaper,  made  some  very  caustic  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
This  provoked  the  wrath  of  Denver,  not  only  as  Bigler’s  personal 
friend  but  also  as  one  of  his  agents;  and  he  replied  in  a  bitter 
card,  reflecting  upon  Gilbert’s  character.  Gilbert  replied  by 
sending  Denver  a  dueling  challenge.  Denver  accepted  and 
named  the  rifle,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  an  expert,  as  the 
weapon  to  be  used.  The  duel,  which  was  the  first  fatal  one 
between  very  prominent  men  in  the  state,  took  place  at  Oak 
Grove  near  Sacramento  on  the  morning  of  August  2,  1852. 
The  combatants  were  placed  forty  paces  apart.  At  the  first 
fire  both  missed;  at  the  second  Gilbert  was  shot  through  the 
body  a  short  distance  above  the  hips  and  in  a  few  minutes  died.1 
Gilbert  was  a  popular  man  and  his  death  much  regretted;  but 
he  never  was  avenged  by  a  prosecution  against  his  slayer.  On 
the  other  hand  Bigler  on  February  19,  1853,  rewarded  Denver 
by  appointing  him  secretary  of  state  in  place  of  William  Van 
Voorhies,  who  had  resigned.2 

In  the  assembly  of  1852  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Joseph 
C.  Tucker  in  favor  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  agitator; 
but  it  was  promptly  tabled  and  not  again  taken  up.3  In  the 
assembly  of  1853,  a  resolution  of  somewhat  similar  nature  was 
offered  by  George  H.  Blake  against  Louis  Napoleon.  It  deplored 
the  downfall  of  republicanism  and  the  triumph  of  monarchy  in 

1  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  397,  398. 
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France;  disclaimed  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  new  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  declared  him  an  enemy  to  France  and  repub¬ 
lican  institutions.  But  the  assembly  appeared  to  think  the  res-  m 
olution  beyond  its  province  and  refused  to  adopt  it.  Blake  was 
more  successful  in  a  concurrent  resolution  introduced  a  few  days 
afterwards  condemning  the  action  of  federal  and  municipal  officers 
in  encouraging  and  countenancing  Louis  Napoleon  by  giving  a 
banquet  to  Patrice  Dillon,  the  French  consul  and  representative 
of  his  government  at  San  Francisco.  This  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-five  ayes  to  twenty  noes;  but  in  the  senate  it  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  ten  noes.1 

Both  in  the  legislature  of  1852  and  in  that  of  1853  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  division  of  the  state  came  up  and  in  the  latter,  for  the 
time  at  least,  was  put  at  rest.  Some  of  the  land  owners  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  complained  that  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  muqh  more  than  their  just  share  of  the  taxes  because  the 
miners,  who  were  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  population, 
paid  comparatively  nothing.  They  seemed  not  to  understand 
that  the  miners  were  of  immense  benefit  to  them  even  if  they 
were  not  taxed,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  or  at  least  impracticable  to  tax  them.  They  insisted  that 
they  were  outraged  and  held  meetings  with  the  avowed  object  of 
dividing  the  state  and  creating  out  of  the  southern  part  a  new 
commonwealth  or  remitting  it  to  the  condition  of  a  territory.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Governor  McDougal  in  his  message  of 
January,  1852,  in  a  blundering  way  calculated  to  cause  trouble 
if  attention  had  been  paid  to  his  remarks,  had  referred  to  the 
inequalities  of  taxation  without  giving  the  reasons,  and  recom¬ 
mended  changes  in  those  provisions  of  the  constitution  which 
required  general  laws  to  have  a  uniform  operation  and  that  taxa¬ 
tion  should  be  equal  and  uniform.  Acting  or  pretending  to  act 
on  this  suggestion,  the  majority  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Henry  A.  Crabb,  to  whom  the  subject 
was  referred  in  the  assembly  of  1852,  presented  a  report  in 
decided  favor  of  a  convention  and  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand  A.  F.  Hinchman  and  several  others  presented 
a  minority  report  against  a  convention  and  intimated  that  the 
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object  was  not  so  much  to  revise  the  constitution  as  to  divide 
the  state  or  some  other  ulterior  purpose,  not  avowed.  Subse¬ 
quently  at  the  same  session  a  bill  was  introduced  by  R.  N.  Wood 
of  San  Francisco  to  divide  the  state;  but  it  was  immediately  laid 
on  the  table,  where  it  remained.  In  the  senate  of  1853,  in  which 
the  whole  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  and  considered,  D.  B. 
Kurtz  offered  a  joint  resolution  for  the  division  of  the  state  into 
two  or  more  states,  but  it  was  promptly  on  motion  of  Crabb, 
then  a  senator,  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  ayes  to  eleven 
noes.1 

A  great  abuse  of  legislative  discretion  had  gradually  sprung 
up  in  the  practice  of  granting  leave  of  absence  to  public  officers 
and  particularly  judges.  The  legislature  of  1850  had  given  per¬ 
mission  to  S.  C.  Hastings,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
visit  Oregon  or  Panama  in  the  course  of  that  year,  provided  the 
visit  should  be  without  detriment  to  his  judicial  duties,  and  later 
on  it  granted  three  months’  leave  of  absence  to  Justice  Henry  A. 
Lyons  and  a  similar  leave,  to  take  effect  after  Lyon’s  leave,  to 
the  other  justice,  Nathaniel  Bennett.2  In  the  legislature  of  1851, 
leave  of  absence  for  four  months  was  granted  to  Robert  Hop¬ 
kins,  judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  district,  Charles  Creaner,  judge 
of  the  tenth,  and  Henry  A.  Tefift,  judge  of  the  second.3  The 
legislature  of  1852  granted  leave  of  absence  to  Thomas  H.  Cas¬ 
well,  county  judge  of  Nevada  county,  for  six  months;  to  William 
Van  Voorhies,  secretary  of  state,  for  four  months,  to  Justice 
Solomon  Heydenfeldt  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  period  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  complete  restoration  of  his  health,  not  exceeding  six 
months;  and  to  William  R.  Turner,  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial 
dictrict,  for  three  months;  but  it  also  resolved  that  judges  should 
not  receive  any  salary  for  the  time  they  were  absent.4  In  1853  a 
majority  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate  reported  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  allowing  Hugh  C.  Murray,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  a  leave  of  absence  for  five  months;  while  a 
minority  reported  against  it  and  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the 
practice  of  allowing  judges  to  visit  the  Atlantic  states.  The 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1852,  166-174,  5°3»  5°4*>  Senate  Journal,  1853,  150, 

2  Stats.  1850,  465,  469. 

3  Stats.  1851,  527,  537. 

4 Stats.  1852,  271,  273,  287. 
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resolution  was  barely  adopted  by  twelve  ayes  to  eleven  noes. 
In  the  assembly  it  was  at  first  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-two  ayes  to  sixteen  noes;  then  reconsidered  and  finally 
adopted  by  thirty-four  ayes  to  twenty-one  noes;  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  approved  it,  together  with  a  similar  resolution  allowing 
four  months’  leave  of  absence  to  John  C.  Hays,  sheriff  of  San 
Francisco  county.  A  few  days  afterwards  Delos  Lake,  judge  of 
the  fourth  judicial  district,  asked  four  months’  leave  of  absence. 
The  senate  at  first  refused  but  on  reconsideration  consented,  as 
did  likewise  the  assembly.  John  Conness  thereupon  struck  the 
key-note,  that  evoked  a  response  of  deserved  ridicule  upon  the 
whole  business,  by  offering  a  resolution  that  the  entire  judicial 
department  of  the  state  should  be  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence.  His  resolution  was  of  course  laid  on  the  table.  But 
it  accomplished  its  purpose.  A  few  days  afterwards  Bigler 
vetoed  the  Lake  resolution  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 
He  attempted  to  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  having 
approved  the  Murray  resolution  a  few  days  before  by  saying  that 
the  legislature  had  since  then  repealed  an  act  to  supply  tempo¬ 
rary  vacancies  caused  by  absence  of  judges,  and  that  he  proposed 
thenceforth  to  withhold  his  consent  from  any  act  allowing  judges 
to  absent  themselves  from  the  state.1 

Before  dismissing  from  further  consideration  the  legislature  of 
1853,  two  other  subjects,  which  attracted  attention  and  acquired 
more  or  less  prominence  at  the  time,  may  be  mentioned.  One 
was  a  message  of  the  governor  to  the  legislature  transmitting  a 
report  of  William  Van  Voorhies,  the  secretary  of  state,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  census  returns  of  the  state  of  California 
for  the  year  1852.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the  population 
had  increased  for  the  preceding  two  years  thirty  per  cent  annu¬ 
ally  and  that  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  in  ten  years 
the  state  would  quadruple  its  population.  Van  Voorhies  gave  a 
general  review  of  the  condition  and  business  of  every  county, 
except  El  Dorado,  from  which  he  had  had  no  return.  He  said 
that  the  population  at  that  time  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
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four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  or,  with  forty  thou¬ 
sand  for  El  Dorado,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  a  half 
thousand.  Of  these  San  Francisco  had  upwards  of  thirty-six 
thousand;  Yuba  twenty-two  thousand ;  Nevada  nearly  as  many; 
Calaveras  upwards  of  twenty  thousand,  and  Tuolumne  nearly 
eighteen  thousand.  There  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  acres  of  land  under  cultivation;  one  hundred  and  eight 
quartz  mills  in  operation;  nearly  sixty-five  thousand  horses, 
sixteen  and  a  half  thousand  mules;  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  cows;  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
beef  cattle  and  twenty-nine  thousand  work  oxen.  There  were 
produced  in  1852  upwards  of  two  million  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley;  nearly  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  of  wheat;  one  hundred  and  a  half 
thousand  of  oats ;  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  of  potatoes,  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  thousand  of  corn 
or  maize.  The  capital  invested  in  mining  was  nearly  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars  and  in  other  pursuits  upwards  of  forty-one 
millions.1 

The  other  matter  which  gave  a  special  prominence  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  1853,  was  the  farewell  address  of  Isaac  B.  Wall,  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly.  Upon  being  required  on  Thursday, 
May  19,  1853,  to  declare  a  final  adjournment,  he  took  occasion 
to  intimate  in  very  plain  terms  that  there  had  been  much  schem¬ 
ing  for  private  gain.  He  thought  this  was  a  very  bad  showing 
for  ‘‘Democracy.”  He  said  that  Democracy,  which  he  defined  as 
the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly  and  of  that  pure 
and  brilliant  character  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  the 
United  States,  was  a  something  that  was  altogether  respectable,  a 
something  that  was  honorable,  a  something  that  was  noble  and 
elevated,  a  something  that  demanded  personal  Sacrifices,  a  some¬ 
thing  unselfish,  a  something  truthful,  universal  and  beneficent,  a 
something  which  could  not  live  without  patriotism,  or  exist 
without  love  for  one’s  fellow-man.  And  he  pronounced  him, 
who  could  tear  it  down  to  truckling  selfishness  or  steal  its  name 
to  accomplish  some  mere  personal  wish,  as  false  to  its  teachings 


1  Senate  Journal,  1853,79;  Appendix,  14. 
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or  an  ignorant  zealot  who  merely  worshiped  the  statue  of 
Democracy,  while  he  forgot  the  deity  it  represented.1 

But  whatever  Wall’s  notions  about  Democracy,  it  was  very  far 
from  being  in  the  hands  of  its  manipulators  what  he  represented. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  a  mere  branch  of  partisan  politics,  whose 
chief  objects  were  spoils  and  political  power  as  means  of  acquiring 
spoils.  It  had  commenced  its  career  in  California  with  proscrib¬ 
ing  those  who  had  opposed  the  Mexican  war  and  in  effect 
announcing  that  “no  Whig  should  receive  a  Democratic  vote  for 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.”  In  reply  to  this  the  Whigs, 
in  the  same  spirit,  declared  that  “they  would,  under  no  political 
necessity,  confer  office  on  or  vote  for  any  one  who  was  not  an 
open,  undisguised  Whig.”  The  two  great  parties,  as  indicated 
by  the  vote  of  the  first  general  state  election  in  September,  1851, 
were  very  nearly  evenly  divided — Bigler,  the  Democrat,  barely 
beating  Reading,  the  Whig,  for  governor.  But  the  Democratic 
party  included  more  politicians — more  men  who  devoted  their 
time  and  attention  to  politics  or,  in  other  words,  put  more  and 
more  effective  work  into  the  business — and  the  natural  result  was 
that  it  won.  And  so  also  of  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  the 
first  in  California:  it  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democrats. 
Notwithstanding  the  split  in  the  party,  brought  about  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  of  Illinois  and  his  doctrine  that  the  territories  should 
be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they  would 
allow  slavery  within  their  borders  and  the  consequent  quarrels 
between  different  factions  of  the  same  family,  the  outcome  was  a 
vote  of  nearly  forty  thousand  for  Franklin  Pierce  to  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  for  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  election  of  Milton  S. 
Latham  and  James  A.  McDougall  over  Philip  L.  Edwards  and 
George  B.  Tingley  to  congress.2 

The  Democratic  state  convention  of  1853  convened  at  Benicia 
in  June.  It  was  substantially  under  the  control  of  David  C. 
Broderick,  the  leader  of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  party,  who 
had  developed  into  a  politician  of  great  ability  and  extraordinary 
strength.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  Democratic  ticket  of 
that  year  was  nominated,  with  John  Bigler  again  at  the  head, 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1853,  686,  687. 

2  History  of  Political  Conventions  in  California,  by  Winfield  J. Davis,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  1893,  3-24. 
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and  a  platform  adopted  made  up  of  glittering  generalities  com¬ 
mitting  no  one  and  meaning  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Whig  convention  of  that  year  met  at  Sacramento  in  July  and 
nominated  William  Waldo  for  governor.  Its  platform  presented 
a  very  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Democrats.  It  charged 
the  dominant  party  and  administration  with  squandering  the 
enormous  sum  of  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  three  years, 
not  for  public  buildings,  public  improvements  or  public  works 
but  to  fatten  and  strengthen  official  cormorants  and  make  their 
power  for  evil  greater  than  before;  with  the  neglect  of  public 
duty;  the  imposition  of  grievous  taxation,  and  the  creation  of  use¬ 
less  offices  and  sinecure  salaries.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  Whig 
charges,  the  Democratic  organization  was  too  powerful  to  be 
shaken  by  mere  declamation;  and  at  the  election  on  September 
7  its  candidates  were  again  all  elected.  Bigler’s  vote  was  nearly 
thirty-nine  thousand  to  a  little  over  thirty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  for  Waldo;  but  the  other  Democratic  candidates  and 
particularly  Purdy  got  very  large  majorities,  amounting  to  from 
six  to  twelve  thousand.1 

Mavis’  Political  Convention,  24-29;  Senate  Journal,  1854,  62,  63. 
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BIGLER  (CONTINUED). 

GOVERNOR  BIGLER,  like  various  other  prominent  men  of 
his  time,  became  a  confirmed  politician  and,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  a  continuous  office-holder.  He  would  willingly  have 
aspired  to  the  United  States  senate,  had  not  the  imperious  will 
and  superior  force  of  Broderick,  who  w^s  himself  determined  to 
have  that  office,  kept  him  down.  But,  failing  to  reach  a  higher 
office,  he  was  willing  to  accept  a  lower  one.  As  governor  he 
was  notin  Broderick’s  way;  on  the  contrary  he  was  useful  to 
him;  and  he  therefore  received  the  nomination  over  again  in 
preference  to  the  more  popular  Purdy,  who,  as  a  native  of  New 
York,  would  have  been  very  seriously  in  Broderick’s  way  as  he 
also  hailed  from  that  state.  Bigler  was  not  well  thought  of  even 
by  his  own  party;  he  ran  far  behind  his  ticket;  but  he  still  man¬ 
aged  to  pull  through;  or,  if  current  rumor  is  to  be  believed, 
he  was  pulled  through  by  the  count,  and  thus  became  the  only 
individual  who  up  to  the  present  time  has  ever  filled  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  state  for  two  terms. 

The  legislature  of  1854  met  at  Benicia  on  Monday,  January  2, 
and  on  the  following  Wednesday  Bigler  presented  his  second 
annual  message,  which  was  also  in  part  a  second  inaugural. 
After  thanking  the  people  for  his  re-election,  he  pronounced  the 
country  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  “The  mineral 
wealth  of  our  mountains,”  said  he,  “continues  to  be  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  wonder  of  the  world;  the  product  of  our  valleys, 
already  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  own  people,  promises  in  a  few 
short  years,  under  the  hand  of  careful  culture,  to  more  than  equal 
the  wants  of  California;  our  commerce,  greatly  expanded  and 
diversified,  has  been  much  more  than  remunerative;  in  short,  all 
the  sources  of  wealth  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  enter- 
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prise  and  well-directed  efforts  of  our  people.”  But  immediately 
after  giving  this  picture  of  roseate  hue,  he  went  on  to  sum  up  the 
state  debt  at  considerably  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars 
and  to  state  that  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  would  amount  to  about  a  million,  while  the  estimated 
receipts  under  the  best  of  circumstances  would  not  reach  eight 
hundred  thousand.  He  then  returned  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  the 
scheme  which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  and 
straddled  his  neck  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea — that  is  to  say:  the 
extension  of  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco  and  the  sale  of  the 
state’s  interest  in  the  property  to  be  taken  in.  “Every  consider¬ 
ation  of  honor,  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  our  constituents,”  he 
urged,  “imperiously  calls  upon  us,  at  this  time,  to  apply  all  the 
means  legitimately  at  our  disposal  in  payment  of  the  existing 
state  debts;  and  he  added,  probably  to  the  surprise  of  most  of 
his  hearers,  that  the  “project  has  now  comparatively  few  oppo¬ 
nents.”  He  estimated  that,  with  the  extension  and  sale  thus 
recommended  and  the  sale  of  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
state  in  the  beach-and-water  lot  property  of  1851,  at  least  seven 
million  of  dollars  could  be  realized — sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
entire  debt  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  three  and  a  half 
millions,  which  properly  invested  in  United  States  bonds  would 
yield  an  annual  interest  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
that  might  be  advantageously  applied  to  public  works  at  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere.  “And  this,”  he  went  on  to  remark,  in 
his  fond  vaticination,  “in  a  few  years  would  effect  a  mighty 
change  in  the  condition  of  California.”1 

Bigler  had  much  more  to  say  in  his  message  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  state;  about  the  civil  fund;  about  the  excessive 
revenue  contributed  in  the  way  of  customs  by  California  to 
the  national  treasury;  about  the  export  of  gold-dust  in  1853, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty-two  millions  of  dollars;  about 
the  agricultural  interests  and  the  rights  of  squatters,  whom  he 
termed  “that  enterprising  and  useful  portion  of  our  people;” 
against  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  mineral  lands;  against  the 
policy  of  the  general  government  in  allowing  the  Indians  to 
remain  within  the  state;  about  the  school  fund,  which  he 
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estimated  at  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  in 
favor  of  a  Pacific  railroad  and  regular  oceanic  steam  commu¬ 
nication  with  Asia  and  the  Indies.1  Somewhat  later  Bigler 
presented  a  special  message  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
Leidesdorff  estate,  which  was  supposed  to  be  worth  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  had  escheated  and  he  recommended  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  its  recovery.2  But  the  main  subject  of  his  thought 
and  solicitude  continued  to  be  the  water-front  extension  scheme, 
which  was  not  only  to  wipe  out  all  the  debt,  into  which  three 
years  of  recklessness  and  extravagance  had  plunged  the  state, 
but  also  probably  to  furnish  means  for  further  prodigality. 
Finding  that  the  project,  on  account  of  repeated  and  powerful 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  did 
not  look  as  promising  as  he  had  represented,  he  transmitted  a 
special  message  on  the  subject  and  again  persistently  urged  its 
adoption.3  But  though  an  extension  bill  passed  the  assembly, 
it  failed  in  the  senate;  and  the  governor  was  thus  prevented 
from  seeing  the  “  mighty  change  in  the  condition  of  California” 
which  he  had  predicted  and  which,  had  it  been  fulfilled,  might 
possibly  have  astonished  him  as  much  as  King  Croesus  was 
amazed  at  the  destruction  of  the  great  kingdom,  predicted  by 
the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi.4 

The  failure  of  the  extension  scheme  and  several  other  measures, 
which  he  had  recommended,  and  the  passage  on  the  other  hand 
of  several  appropriations  which  he  did  not  favor,  roused  the 
governor’s  ire;  and  he  took  occasion  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  the  legislature  to  express  himself  in  a  style  very  unusual 
with  governors.  When  informed  on  Monday,  May  15,  1854, 
that  the  legislature  was  ready  to  adjourn  and  asked  whether  he 
had  any  further  communication  to  make,  he  answered  that  in 
response  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  sincere  regret 
that  all  the  most  important  measures  required  by  the  people 
had  been  defeated  either  by  a  direct  vote  or  by  delay  in  acting 
upon  them.  “The  bill  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  water 
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front  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,”  he  proceeded  to  say,  “passed 
the  assembly  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  an  adjournment 
of  that  body,  on  Friday  last,  before  it  could  be  received  and 
read  a  first  time.  This  important  measure,  if  it  had  received 
your  sanction,  would  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
have  secured  the  payment  of  the  entire  state  debt  and  relieved 
the  people  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  in  which  they  have 
heretofore  acquiesced  patiently  believing  that  the  present  leg¬ 
islature  would  provide  for  their  relief  by  the  appropriation  of 
those  ample  means  so  entirely  within  their  reach.”  In  the 
same  manner  he  complained  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder  of  the  school,  seminary  and  other  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  had  met  with  determined  opposition 
and  been  finally  defeated.  So  also  with  a  bill  for  the  protection 
of  squatters,  which  had  passed  the  assembly  but  failed  in  the 
senate.  He  scolded  the  houses  for  not  passing  a  bill  to  com¬ 
pel  auctioneers  to  pay  “state  duties;”  for  failing  to  secure  the 
Leidesdorff  millions;  for  giving  no  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  amending  corporation  laws;  for  not  carrying  into  effect  his 
recommendations  to  amend  the  state  constitution;  for  taking 
no  action  about  the  “civil  fund”  and  the  assumption  by  the 
general  government  of  the  war  debt;  for  saying  nothing  against 
creating  Indian  reservations  within  the  borders  of  California, 
and  for  doing  nothing  against  Chinese  immigration.  And  in 
conclusion,  in  addition  to  his  other  fault-finding,  he  reminded 
them  that  he  had  vetoed  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
their  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  appropriations.1 

But  in  the  same  proportion  that  Bigler  lacked  dignity  and 
strength  of  character,  David  C.  Broderick,  the  man  who  made 
him  governor,  possessed  those  qualities.  This  remarkable  man, 
who  was  more  the  governor  than  the  governor  himself  and  one 
of  the  strongest  men  of  the  country,  was  born  of  Irish  parentage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  February  4,  1820.  His  father 
was  a  stone-cutter  and  worked  on  the  massive  marble  columns, 
which  support  and  adorn  the  eastern  front  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  While  yet  a  child  he  was  taken  to  New  York 
city,  where  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  lost  his  father. 
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About  that  time  he  bound  himself  out  to  learn  the  stone-cutting 
trade  and  served  a  full  term  of  apprenticeship,  at  the  same  time 
assisting  in  part  at  least  to  support  his  mother  and  a  younger 
brother.  Being  hardy,  adventurous  and  enterprising  he  drifted 
into  the  New  York  volunteer  fire  department,  then  an  exceed- 
ingly  prominent  organization,  and  soon  became  famous  as  one 
of  the  most  fearless  firemen  on  duty  and  one  of  the  most  cour¬ 
ageous  and  effective  fighters  in  the  fisticuff  conflicts  which  in 
those  days  frequently  took  place  between  the  rival  fire  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  metropolis.  Under  the  circumstances  he  naturally 
became  foreman  of  his  company,  Howard  No.  34,  and  began 
to  take  interest  in  politics,  with  which  the  whole  organization 
was  more  or  less  intimately  concerned.  About  the  same  time, 
and  apparently  with  the  object  of  widening  his  influence,  he 
opened  a  drinking  saloon  that  was  called  at  one  location  “  The 
Subterranean”  and  at  another  “The  Republican”  and  became 
a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  firemen  and  ward  politicians,  among 
whom  were  some  very  rough  characters.1 

Broderick,  though  a  saloon-keeper  and  under  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  taking  a  glass  of  liquor,  was  not  an  intemperate 
man.  He  never  became  intoxicated.  He  was  reliable  and,  so 
far  as  his  professions  went,  could  always  be  depended  on.  His 
associations  and  situation  made  him  a  Democrat  and  a  member 
of  that  faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  which,  on  account  of 
the  use  of  loco-foco  matches  in  a  suddenly  darkened  room  in 
Tammany  Hall  in  1840,  was  given  the  name  of  “  Locofocos.” 
His  first  prominent  appearance  in  national  politics  was  when 
President  John  Tyler  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Whigs  and 
a  movement  was  made  to  take  him  over  into  the  Democratic 
camp,  in  which  project  Broderick  occupied  a  front  place.  It 
was,  perhaps,  a  low  business;  but  one  consequence  was  that 
Broderick  obtained  a  lucrative  position  in  the  New  York  cus¬ 
tom-house  and  became  enabled  to  secure  other  appointments 
for  chosen  friends.  Meanwhile  he  devoted  much  time  to  reading 
and  study,  generally  following  the  instructions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  his  course  of  study  of  George  Wilkes  and  Townsend 
R.  Harris.2 

Broderick  and  Gwin,  by  James  O’Meara,  1-5. 

20’Meara’s  Broderick  and  Gwin,  5-11. 
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In  1842  he  lost  his  mother;  and  in  1844  his  brother  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  which  he  and  others 
were  carelessly  handling,  supposing  it  to  be  uncharged.  These 
events,  which  left  him  alone  in  the  world,  produced  a  depressing 
effect  and  rendered  him  even  more  serious  than  before.  But  by 
degrees  he  recovered  his  spirits  and  plunged  into  politics  with 
renewed  vigor.  It  became  his  mission,  as  he  understood  it,  to 
fight  against  what  was  known  as  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  represented  by  the  so-called  “Albany  regency” 
in  New  York  state  and  the  “old  men’s  general  committee”  of 
Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  city.  And  he  succeeded  well  in 
his  efforts  to  push  the  young  Democracy  forward.  In  1844,  in 
his  work  for  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  as  president  of  the 
United  States  and  a  Democratic  mayor  of  New  York  city,  he 
did  efficient  service  which  entitled  him  to  recognition;  but  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  in  a  candidacy  of  his  own  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  to  the  United  States  congress,  though  in  a  Democratic 
district,  he  was  almost  shamefully  defeated.  Not  only  the 
Whigs  ran  a  popular  opponent  against  him ;  but  the  aristocratic 
Democrats,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  chances  as  small 
as  possible,  put  up  a  Democratic  rival  of  their  own  faction. 
Broderick  was  enraged.  Though  he  still  held  his  place  in  the 
custom-house,  he  was  disgusted;  and  he  and  his  friends  meditated 
vengeance.  But  the  opportunity,  for  which  he  waited,  did  not 
speedily  present  itself.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  the  gold 
fever  broke  out  in  the  eastern  states,  he  determined  to  make  a 
way  for  himself  in  the  newly  developing  world  of  California, 
where  there  were  not  the  same  aristocratic  prejudices  to  be 
encountered;  and  as  he  shook  the  dust  of  New  York  from  his 
feet  he  is  said  to  have  resolved  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
return  to  it  until  he  could  do  so  as  a  United  States  senator.1 

Broderick  arrived  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Panama  route  on 
June  13,  1849.  He  was  then  in  ill  health  and  nearly  penniless. 
Soon  after  his  landing,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Jonathan  D. 
Stevenson,  whom  he  had  known  in  New  York  and  who  loaned 
him  a  few  thousand  dollars,  he  in  company  with  Frederick  D. 
Kohler,  also  one  of  his  New  York  friends  and  a  worker  in  the 
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precious  metals  by  occupation,  started  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  private  coins  in  the  name  of  “Moffat  &  Co.,”  as  has 
already  been  stated.  The  demand  for  these  coins  in  the  early 
days  was  so  great  that  there  was  practically  little  or  no  limit  to 
it;  and  no  one  stopped  to  inquire  or  cared  much  about  their 
real  value.  Kohler  did  the  assaying  and  Broderick  the  hard 
work.  Their  business  was  confined  to  five  dollar  and  ten  dollar 
pieces,  worth  however  only  four  and  eight  dollars  respectively  4 
Of  these  they  coined  immense  quantities  from  gold-dust  pur¬ 
chased  at  fourteen  dollars  per  ounce;  and,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  their  profits  were  enormous.  Broderick’s  share  was 
the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  which  by  economy  and  judicious 
investments  in  San  Francisco  real  estate  became  very  large.  In 
December,  1849,  they  sold  out  to  Baldwin  &  Co.,  who  continued 
the  business;  but  by  that  time  it  had  become  much  less  remun¬ 
erative  than  before.1  Broderick  in  the  meanwhile  had  apparently 
been  too  much  engrossed  with  manual  labor  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  politics.  But  on  Christmas,  1849,  the  day  after  the  first 
great  fire  in  San  Francisco,  he  and  a  few  others  took  steps 
towards  establishing  a  volunteer  fire  department  on  the  model 
of  that  of  New  York;  and  he  became  the  foreman  of  one  of  the 
first  companies  formed,  afterwards  known  as  Empire  No.  1  and 
subsequently  in  his  honor  as  Broderick  No.  I.2  His  taking  this 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  fire  department  indicated  that 
he  was  ready  to  enter  into  public  political  life  again;  and  it 
was  but  a  few  days  before  an  opportunity  presented.  Nathaniel 
Bennett,  one  of  the  two  state  senators  representing  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  almost  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  legislature  in 
December,  1849,  resigned  his  office,  having  been  chosen  a  justice 
of  the  state  supreme  court.  Broderick  was  nominated  to  succeed 
Bennett  as  senator;  and  at  the  election,  which  took  place  on 
January  8,  1850,  he  was  elected,  so  far  at  least  as  the  returns 
indicated,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  took  his  seat  as 
state  senator  on  January  24,  1850;  and  from  that  time  forward 
until  his  death  in  1859  he  was  by  far  the  ablest  and  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  political  life  in  the  state.3 

1  O’Meara’s  Broderick  and  Gwin,  22,  23. 

2  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  616,  619. 

3  O’Meara’s  Broderick  and  Gwin,  23,  24. 
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At  the  second  session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1851, 
when  Burnett  resigned  the  office  of  governor  and  McDougal 
succeeded  to  his  place,  Broderick  was  elected  president  of  the 
senate  and  thereby  became  virtually  lieutenant-governor.  His 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  his  sedulous  attention  to 
official  duties  contributed  to  render  him  exceedingly  effective  as 
a  presiding  officer.  But,  though  able  and  forcible,  he  had  a  hot 
temper,  was  imperious  and  sometimes  violent.  It  was  at  the 
legislature  of  1851  that  the  famous  act  giving  the  beach-and- 
water  lots  to  San  Francisco  was  passed;  and  it  was  mainly  by 
purchases  of  portions  of  that  property  and  their  subsequent  rise 
in  value  that  Broderick  became  rich.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  anything  wrong  on  his  part  about  the  passage  of  the 
bill  or  about  his  purchases;  but  he  cast  reflections  upon  the 
actions  of  various  of  his  opponents  in  relation  to  the  bill  and 
other  matters  which  roused  his  ire,  and  thereby  involved  himself 
within  the  next  year  or  two  in  several  personal  collisions.  His 
^experience  as  a  New  York  fireman  was  not  calculated  to  make 
him  averse  to  a  fight;  and,  though  that  experience  had  been 
mainly  confined  to  fisticuffs  and  not  to  deadly  weapons,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  fire-arms  or  cold  steel  if  necessary.  One  of 
his  earliest  altercations  in  California,  brought  on  in  part  at  least 
by  his  violence,  took  place  between  him  and  James  Freaner  in  a 
saloon  at  Sacramento,  in  which  after  some  words  Broderick 
caught  Freaner  by  the  beard,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
clinch  and  a  rough  fight.  Freaner  appears  to  have  got  the 
better  and  dealt  Broderick  a  blow  with  a  tumbler,  which  cut  an 
ugly  gash  upon  his  cheek  and  left  a  scar  that  marked  his  face 
for  life.  Another  of  his  collisions,  brought  on  in  much  the 
same  way,  was  a  duel  with  Caleb  E.  Smith,  which  was  fought 
on  March  17,  1852,  in  Alameda  county  and  in  which  Broderick 
owed  his  life  to  the  fact  that  Smith’s  ball  struck  Broderick’s  watch 
and  was  thereby  prevented  from  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.1 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  1851,  Broderick 
gave  his  attention  to  electing  the  next  one;  and  in  so  doing,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  he  took  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
New  York  and  particularly  the  Tammany  methods  of  manipulat- 
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ing  ward  politics  and  primary  elections.  He  had  never  for  a 
moment  given  up  his  determination  to  become  United  States 
senator.  There  were  tremendous  obstacles  in  his  way  and  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountered.  But  he  did  not  appear  to  care  for 
anything  that  opposed  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  And 
he  did  not  want  to  lose  any  more  time  than  was  indispensably 
necessary.  At  the  session  of  1851,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
there  had  been  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  fill  the  place  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  drawn  the  short  term  and 
whose  office  was  therefore  to  be  vacated  on  March  3,  1851. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  ballots  had  been  taken  without 
any  election.  This  failure  evidently  suited  Broderick.  It  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  do  work  for  himself  and  at  the  election  in 
the  autumn  he  managed  to  have  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
supporters  returned.  In  the  legislature  of  1852,  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  electing  a  successor  to  Fremont  again  came  up,  Brod¬ 
erick’s  name  was  presented  as  a  candidate,  and  he  received  a 
respectable  vote.  But  his  organization  of  forces  was  not  yet 
strong  enough;  and  on  the  eighth  ballot  he  was  defeated  by 
John  B.  Weller.  After  this  failure,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight 
for  Gwin’s  place,  which  was  to  be  vacated  on  March  3,  1855; 
and  the  struggle  and  fight  he  made  for  it,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
the  most  remarkable  in  California  and  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.1 

Nothing  in  reference  to  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Gwin 
could  be  accomplished  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1853- 
nor  was  Broderick  entirely  prepared  to  begin  the  fight.  But  the 
favorable  result  of  his  labors  in  the  autumn  campaign  of  that 
year  encouraged  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1854.  By  that  time  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  a 
number  of  subordinates  to  his  fortunes.  His  personal  magnet¬ 
ism  was  wonderful.  He  had  also  taught  men  to  know  that  he 
would  under  any  and  all  circumstances  stick  by  his  friends  and 
that  his  good  faith  in  this  respect  was  a  part  of  his  character. 
In  his  campaigning  work  he  had  instructed  active  and  aspiring 
men  in  every  county  how  by  helping  him  they  would  at  the 
same  time  be  most  effectually  promoting  their  own  individual 
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interests.  And  where  these  means  failed,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
employ  other  arts  and  aids  by  which  he  could  secure  supporters. 
No  obstacle  that  could  in  any  manner  within  his  power  be 
removed  or  surmounted  was  allowed  to  stand  between  himself 
and  his  object.  He  had  the  governor,  several  state  officers  and 
many  legislators  of  prominence  on  his  side;  and,  though  still 
opposed  by  great  odds,  he  thought  proper  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt,  in  defiance  of  precedent  and  public  opinion,  to  force  his 
way  then  and  there  into  Gwin’s  place.  The  scheme  was  said  to 
be  the  invention  of  George  Wilkes,  who  was  then  in  California; 
but  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  Broderick,  who  was  so  much 
stronger  and  abler  than  Wilkes,  needed  his  prompting.1 

The  project  was  to  bring  on  the  election  for  United  States 
senator  one  year  before  the  proper  time  and  at  a  legislature 
which  had  no  right  to  elect.  Gwin’s  term  was  not  to  expire 
until  March  3,  1855;  and  the  legislature  to  fill  the  vacancy 
would  convene  in  January  of  that  year.  But  Broderick  and  his 
friends  put  forward  a  plea  that  there  might  be  delays  and  per¬ 
haps  a  dead  lock  in  the  legislature  of  1855  and  besides,  that,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  means 
of  transportation,  the  senator,  if  elected  at  that  legislature,  might 
not  be  able  to  reach  Washington  in  time  to  take  his  seat.  They 
also  urged  that,  although  it  had  been  the  invariable  custom  and 
unbroken  precedent  throughout  the  country  to  elect  the  senator 
at  the  legislature  contemporary  with  or  next  preceding  the 
vacancy,  yet  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  so 
prescribe,  and  there  was  no  provision  or  law  of  any  kind  forbid¬ 
ding  the  contrary.  And  to  set  forth  these  views  and  obtain  for 
them  popular  approval  an  elaborate  address  was  prepared  for 
publication.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  plain  that  if  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1854  could  elect  a  United  States  senator,  who  was  not  to 
take  his  seat  until  after  the  legislature  of  1855  should  convene,  it 
could  not  only  deprive  that  legislature  from  having  a  voice  upon 
the  subject,  but  it  could  elect  senators  indefinitely  for  any  future 
terms.  This  was  so  obvious  and  the  argument  could  be  made 
so  forcible  and  impressive  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
with  the  intention  of  forestalling  the  proposed  address,  prepared 
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a  counter  address,  giving  their  side  of  the  question,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  have  it  published  before  the  other  appeared.  Both 
addresses  were  signed  by  numbers  of  the  legislators;  and  a  very 
significant  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  low  depth  to  which  the 
conflict  was  descending,  was  that  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Tuttle, 
a  senator  from  Placer  county,  who  had  been  elected  as  an  anti- 
Broderick  and  anti-Bigler  man,  was  signed  first  to  the  anti- 
Broderick  address  and  two  days  afterwards  to  the  Broderick 
document.1 

Tuttle’s  facing  both  ways,  or  rather  his  sudden  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  from  facing  one  way  to  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  was 
not  the  only  indication  of  the  bad  influences  that  were  evidently 
underlying  the  contest.  On  Thursday,  January  19,  Elisha  T. 
Peck,  senator  from  Butte  county,  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege 
and  stated  that  on  January  7,  the  day  of  the  second  inauguration 
of  Governor  Bigler,  while  a  passenger  on  the  steamboat  Helen 
Hensley  from  San  Francisco  to  Benicia,  he  had  been  introduced 
by  A.  A.  Selover  to  Joseph  C.  Palmer  of  the  San  Francisco 
banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.;  that  on  his  return  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  while  alone  with 
Palmer,  both  being  again  passengers,  Palmer  had  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  and,  on  his  stating  that  he  was  a 
Whig  and  opposed  to  it,  Palmer  had  offered  to  “ count  him 
down  five  thousand  dollars”  if  he  would  vote,  and  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  induce  his  room-mate,  William  B.  May,  senator  from 
Trinity  county,  to  vote,  for  bringing  on  the  election  at  that  ses¬ 
sion  and  in  favor  of  Broderick  for  United  States  senator;  that  he 
had  replied  in  the  most  positive  manner,  “I  will  not  sell  my 
vote;  I  can  not  be  bought,”  and  that  Palmer  then  said  he  did 
not  consider  his  proposition  an  offer  to  buy  and  hoped  Peck 
would  not  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  but  he  did  not  want  any¬ 
body  to  work  for  him  for  nothing.  Immediately  after  Peck’s 
statement  Tuttle  rose  and  moved  that,  as  several  of  the  public 
journals  within  the  previous  few  days  had  published  articles 
about  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  senator,  a  special  committee  of  five 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  If  the  motion 
had  been  successful,  Tuttle  would  doubtless  have  been  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee.  But  this  was  prevented  by  the  adoption 
of  a  substitute,  offered  by  Senator  John  S.  Hager,  that  the  senate 
as  a  body  should  investigate  the  charge  of  bribery  made  by  Peck 
against  Palmer.1 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  little  or  nothing  more  was 
to  be  expected  of  the  senate  as  constituted,  than  of  a  special 
committee  with  Tuttle  at  the  head  of  it.  The  investigation  was 
set  for  Tuesday,  January  24.  On  that  day  Palmer  appeared  with 
Charles  H.  S.  Williams,  Stephen  J.  Field  and  Hall  McAllister  as 
his  counsel,  and  Peck  with  Edward  D.  Baker.  There  were  a 
number  of  witnesses;  but  the  main  ones  were  Peck  on  the  one 
side  and  Palmer  himself  on  the  other.  Palmer  of  course  gave 
an  entirely  different  version  of  the  affair  from  that  of  Peck.  He 
testified  that  the  conversation  on  the  boat  commenced  with  Peck 
asking  him  who  his  choice  for  United  States  senator  was;  that 
he  had  answered,  “  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Broderick  elected;” 
that  Peck  then  said,  “I  am  a  New  Yorker  and  I  suppose  I  too 
would  like  to  vote  for  Mr.  Broderick;  but  I  have  had  right  bad 
luck;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  country;  I  have 
paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars  doctors’  bills  and  three  thousand 
dollars  would  not  make  me  whole  in  this  electioneering  cam¬ 
paign;  I  think  it  no  more  than  right  that  I  should  get  whole  at 
any  rate;  don’t  you  think  so?”  and  that  he  had  replied,  “Mr. 
Peck,  this  is  a  matter  which  so  far  as  I  judge  is  not  for  me.” 
Palmer  further  said  that  Peck  then  remarked,  “Well,  if  I  could  get 
five  thousand  dollars  I  could  pledge  one  vote — that  is,  Col.  May’s;” 
that  he  asked,  “How  could  you  pledge  Col.  May’s  vote,  Mr. 
Peck?”  that  Peck  rejoined,  “We  room  together  and  we  are  going 
to  vote  together;”  that  he  then  said,  “Mr.  Peck,  five  thousand 
dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money,”  and  that  no  further  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  on  the  boat.  Palmer  added  that  on  landing  at 
Benicia,  Peck  had  introduced  May  to  him  and  that  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tuesday,  January  10,  Peck  came  to  his  office  in  San  Francisco 
and  asked  to  have  a  few  moments’  conversation;  but  that  he  had 
replied,  “I  am  engaged,  Mr.  Peck,  and  can’t  see  you;”  and  that 
that  was  all  the  conversation  he  had  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Such  was  Palmer’s  story — in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  Peck; 
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and  it  was  evident  not  only  that  both  could  not  be  true,  but  that 
one  or  the  other  was  committing  willful  perjury.  Even  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  other  witnesses  was  conflicting,  altogether  showing 
a  very  bad  state  of  affairs.1  j 

After  the  hearing  of  all  the  testimony,  counsel  consumed  several 
days  in  their  arguments,  Williams  having  by  previous  arrange¬ 
ment  the  opening  and  the  closing.  His  argument  was  directed 
to  the  law  and  the  facts  as  presented  by  the  evidence  and  as  such 
was  brilliant.  On  the  other  hand  Baker  said  little  or  nothing 
about  the  law  and  facts;  he  saw  it  was  useless;  but  he  launched 
forth  into  a  powerful  political  philippic,  which  lasted  for  four 
hours  and  lacerated  the  defense  deeply  with  its  fierce  and  merci¬ 
less  invective.  He  depicted  Broderick  as  a  prowling  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour;  Selover  as  the  subservient  jackal,  hunting 
prey  for  him,  and  Palmer’s  fond  embrace  as  the  golden  clasp  with 
the  hidden  sting  of  death  to  the  honor  of  its  encompassed 
victim.  On  February  3  a  vote  of  the  senate  was  taken  and  the 
result  was  ridiculously  absurd.  In  the  first  place  it  was  resolved, 
on  motion  of  Gaven  D.  Hall,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  ayes  to 
seven  noes,  that  the  statement  made  by  Peck,  alleging  against 
Palmer  an  attempt  to  commit  bribery,  had  not  been  sustained  by 
the  evidence;  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  resolved,  on  motion 
of  Henry  A.  Crabb,  by  seventeen  ayes  to  one  no,  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  not  intended  in  any  degree  to  reflect  upon  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  Mr.  Peck.  The  single  dissenter,  who  voted  against 
Peck’s  honor  and  dignity  and  thus  preserved  a  show  of  consist¬ 
ency,  was  David  Mahoney,  who  was  entirely  and  thoroughly  a 
Broderick  man.2 

The  exposure  made  by  Peck  did  not  prevent  the  fight  from 
going  on  or  occasion  any  change  in  the  manner  of  its  conduct. 
Broderick  was  still  determined  to  bring  on  the  election  because 
he  knew  that,  if  he  could  do  so,  he  would  be  chosen  United 
States  senator  and  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
Meanwhile,  to  succeed,  strength  had  to  be  gathered  from  every 
side  and  everything  else  had  to  be  subordinated  to  that  one  object. 
Among  other  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  was  the 
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question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  state  capital,  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government  had  been  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  Broderick  apparently  cared  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter;  but  a  number  of  his  friends  and  supporters  were  very 
greatly  in  favor  of  Sacramento;  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  capital 
became  located  there  as  the  price  of  Broderick  votes.  A  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  to  Sacramento  had  been  introduced  into 
the  senate  early  in  January;  but  it  had  been  rejected  by  nineteen 
noes  to  fourteen  ayes.1  A  like  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the 
assembly  and  a  heated  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  quietus 
seemed  to  be  put  to  the  proposition  by  a  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  capital  had  already  been  removed  seven  different 
times  since  1849  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  that  it  would  cost  something  like  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
make  another  removal.2  But  as  the  election  contest  went  on,  a 
new  bill  to  locate  the  capital  at  Sacramento  was  introduced  into 
the  senate  and,  after  considerable  strife,  was  finally  passed  and 
title  approved  on  February  20.  It  was  then  rushed  into  the 
assembly,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  Broderick,  where  it  was 
passed  on  February  24;  and  the  next  day  it  was  approved  by 
Bigler.  On  the  same  day  both  houses  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Sacramento  on  March  1,  1854; 
and  thus  was  accomplished  one  important  purpose  merely  as  a 
preliminary  or  stepping-stone  to  another  and  entirely  different 
one.3 

Broderick’s  fight,  however,  was  not  yet  won.  The  removal  of 
the  capital  did  not  accomplish  what  had  been  expected  of  it. 
When  the  houses  met  at  Sacramento,  it  was  only  to  renew  the 
battle  and  much  more  desperately  than  before.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  assembly  would  pass  the  bill  for  bringing  on  the 
election  whenever  Broderick  might  direct  it  to  do  so;  and  there¬ 
fore  his  opponents  confined  their  efforts  to  beating  him  in  the 
senate.  An  important  vote  on  the  bill  was  fixed  for  March  6. 
As  the  forces  for  and  against  it  were  nearly  evenly  divided,  it  was 
desirable  that  every  senator  should  be  in  his  place;  and  several 
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attempts  were  made  at  the  last  moment  not  only  to  buy  a  vote 
for  the  bill  but  also  to  keep  one  or  two  senators  from  voting 
against  it.  Peck  for  one  had  to  be  guarded  against  being  kid¬ 
napped  and  kept  away.  But  when  the  vote  came  on,  every 
man  was  in  his  place.  The  assembly  in  the  morning  had 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  thirty-eight  and  then 
adjourned  to  witness  the  struggle  in  the  senate.  In  that  body 
great  excitement  prevailed,  manifested  by  an  ominous  silence. 
The  chamber  was  crowded.  Broderick  himself  was  present, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  state  of  tension.  The  vote  was  taken 
by  roll-call,  and  each  senator,  as  his  name  was  called,  answered 
as  had  been  expected  except  Jacob  Grewell  of  Santa  Clara,  who 
to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody  and  to  the  consternation  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  when  his  name  was  reached,  voted  for 
it.  His  vote,  which  if  given  the  other  way  would  have  defeated 
Broderick,  made  a  tie  of  seventeen  to  seventeen;  and  this  was 
immediately  resolved  in  favor  of  Broderick  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Samuel  Purdy,  lieutenant-governor  and  president  of  the  senate.1 

The  Broderick  men  broke  forth  in  a  tumult  of  cheering  and 
shouting.  They  rose  and  rushed  from  their  places  to  congratu¬ 
late  one  another  and  their  chief,  who  had  made  the  great  fight. 
It  was  a  time  for  triumph  and  exultation.  No  more  business 
could  be  done  that  day;  and  the  senate  adjourned.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fight  was  not  yet  won.  Grewell  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  weak  man  and  could  no  more  be  depended  on  for  one 
side  than  for  the  other.  While  the  Broderick  men  had  hold  of 
him,  he  was  for  Broderick;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  after 
the  vote,  the  other  side  got  hold  of  him;  and  when  the  opposi¬ 
tion  had  hold  of  him,  he  was  for  the  opposition.  The  latter 
induced  him  the  next  day  to  move  a  reconsideration,  which  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  fifteen;  and  the  same  day  the 
bill  that  had  passed  the  assembly  was  rejected  in  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  seventeen  to  fourteen.  The  second  day  afterwards,  as 
soon  as  the  senate  bill  could  be  reached,  the  entire  subject  mat¬ 
ter  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  twelve; 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to 
eleven.  With  these  votes  the  project  of  forcing  on  the  election 
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was  ruined;  and  Broderick’s  hopes  of  seeing  himself  United 
States  senator  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  hopelessly  crushed.1 

Though  thus  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  bring  on  the  election 
and  take  advantage  of  his  admitted  majority  on  joint  ballot, 
Broderick  did  not  by  any  means  give  up  his  contest  for  Gwin’s 
place.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to  give  up  while  hope 
remained;  and  he  was  not  one  to  believe  there  was  no  hope  while 
life  remained.  His  defeat  only  nerved  him  to  stronger  and  more 
persistent  effort.  But  in  the  meanwhile  great  changes  were 
going  on  in  national  politics,  creating  new  conditions  and 
arraying  parties  in  new  combinations.  The  gradual  loss  by 
southern  politicians  of  the  preponderating  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  and  their  efforts  to  resist  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  so- 
called  slaveocracy  was  rapidly  precipitating  the  irrepressible  con¬ 
flict.  Broderick,  though  born  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
was  an  anti-slavery  man.  Almost  from  the  start  of  his  career  in 
California,  he  had  manifested  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  southern 
domination.  In  1850  he  had  opposed  a  bill  leveled  against  the 
immigration  of  free  negroes;'2  and  in  1852  he  had  voted  against 
the  fugitive  slave  law.3  He  had  denounced  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  his  truckling  policy  on  the  subject 
of  slavery;  and  in  1854,  when  a  resolution  was  introduced  into 
the  California  legislature  in  favor  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  which 
Douglas  indorsed  squatter  sovereignty,  the  fugitive  slave  law 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  for  the  territories, 
though  there  were  Democratic  votes  enough  to  adopt  it,  the 
out-and-out  Broderick  men  voted  against  it.4 

In  effect  Broderick  was  at  that  time  of  no  party  except  his 
own.  He  still  claimed  to  be  a  Democrat;  but  he  was  not  a 
southern  or  chivalry  Democrat,  nor  a  Douglas  or  Nebraska-bill 
Democrat.  He  was  simply  an  Anti-Lecompton  or  rather  an 
Anti-southern-domination  Democrat  He  therefore,  though  with 
a  strong  personal  following,  stood  substantially  alone;  but  he  was 
also  backed  by  a  powerful  underlying,  not  yet  developed  but 
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rapidly  growing,  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  in  the  end 
redeemed,  ennobled  and  made  a  hero  of  him.  As  already  inti¬ 
mated,  his  election  scheme  had  hardly  failed  before  he  entered 
with  redoubled  energy  upon  the  campaign  for  the  next  autumn; 
and  he  devoted  all  his  time  and  effort  to  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  state  convention,  which  had  been  fixed  to 
meet  at  Sacramento  on  July  18,  1854.  All  this  time,  however, 
his  enemies  were  not  idle.  They  were  no  longer  united  as  they 
had  been  during  the  struggle  in  the  legislature;  but  they  were 
numerous;  and  in  many  places  they  elected  sets  of  delegates,  in 
opposition  to  those  elected  by  Broderick’s  friends,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  a  fight  in  the  convention  itself  as  to  which  set 
should  be  entitled  to  seats.  Meanwhile  Broderick  had  managed 
by  his  mastery  in  the  state  convention  of  1853  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee;  and  as  such  it 
became  his  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  convention,  call  it 
to  order  and  set  its  machinery  in  motion. 

The  Democratic  state  convention  of  1854,  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  held  and  what  took  place  at  it, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  held.  Broderick  had  hired 
the  First  Baptist  church  building  on  Fourth  Street  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  for  its  sessions;  and  he  so  arranged  the  seating  of  the 
various  delegations  as  to  have  all  his  own  friends  in  front  next 
the  large  platform,  upon  which  the  officers  were  to  be  seated; 
while  the  seats  of  opposition  delegates  were  more  removed ;  and 
for  some  none  at  all  were  provided.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Broderick  delegates  were  instructed  to  obtain  access  to  the 
building  by  a  rear  entrance  in  advance  of  the  hour  for  meeting, 
while  the  opposition  would  have  to  wait  until  the  front  doors 
should  be  unlocked  and  thrown  open  for  general  admission.  As 
it  happened,  however,  the  anti-Broderick  opposition,  whom  his 
tactics  tended  to  unite,  got  wind  of  his  plans  and  determined  by 
a  bold  move  on  their  own  part  to  anticipate  and  defeat  them. 
They  accordingly  joined  and  agreed  upon  ex-governor  John 
McDougal  as  their  candidate  for  president  and  upon  a  list  of 
anti-Broderick  delegates  as  committees  on  credentials  and  organ¬ 
ization.  To  carry  out  their  plans  a  body  of  thirty  determined 
men,  with  their  candidates  in  their  midst,  just  before  three 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
made  their  way  to  the  Baptist  church  and,  before  the  Broderick 
arrangements  could  be  completed,  forced  their  way  into  the 
building  and,  in  spite  of  Broderick’s  henchmen  consisting  of 
Billy  Mulligan,  James  P.  Casey  and  others  of  like  character, 
advanced  up  in  front  of  the  platform.  When  Broderick,  as  was 
required  by  his  position,  called  the  convention  to  order,  John 
O’Meara  immediately  jumped  up  and  nominated  McDougal  as 
president.  This  was  entirely  unexpected  to  Broderick  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  confused;  but  in  that  moment  Thomas  L. 
Vermeule  of  Santa  Clara,  who  had  been  chosen  to  nominate 
Edward  McGowan  on  the  Broderick  side,  made  his  motion. 
Broderick  at  once,  inclining  towards  Vermeule,  exclaimed,  “  I 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Santa  Clara.  The  seat  of  the  other 
gentleman  is  contested  and  I  will  not  recognize  him.”  Upon 
this  George  W.  Hook  shouted,  “You  have  no  right  to  decide 
that.  Your  duty  is  to  put  the  first  motion  made,  and  no  matter 
who  makes  it.  Broderick,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  Hook 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  question  on  the  nomination  of  Mc¬ 
Gowan.  The  consequence  was  great  disorder,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  motion  of  McDougal’s  candidacy  was  put  and  declared 
carried  about  the  same  time  that  Broderick  announced  the 
McGowan  motion  carried.  At  the  announcements,  both  presi¬ 
dents  rushed  forward.  On  and  about  the  platform  there  were 
many  excited  men,  some  with  pistols  in  their  hands  which  they 
were  excitedly  brandishing  and  all  violently  gesticulating,  shout¬ 
ing  and  threatening  to  shoot.  A  friend  of  Broderick,  who  tried 
to  intercept  McDougal  was  shoved  aside;  and  both  presidents 
reached  the  platform  at  the  same  time.1 

There  probably  never  was  before  or  since  in  California  a  large 
political  meeting  in  which  there  seemed  more  imminent  danger 
of  bloodshed.  There  were  about  six  hundred  persons  present 
and  among  them  not  a  few  of  the  most  desperate  characters  in 
the  country.  Everybody  was  wild  with  excitement;  everybody 
was  armed  and  numbers  on  the  floor  as  well  as  on  the  platform 
had  their  pistols  in  their  hands.  It  seemed  as  if  a  single  spark 
would  involve  the  whole  in  explosion.  A  blow  or  other  sharp 
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provocation  might  perhaps  have  brought  on  a  conflict,  which 
could  not  well  have  eventuated  otherwise  than  in  general 
slaughter.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  tension  and 
tragical  suspense,  there  were  at  the  same  time  elements  of  comic 
extravagance  and  ludicrous  absurdity  about  the  affair.  The  two 
presidents,  upon  reaching  and  mounting  the  platform,  took  seats 
side  by  side  amidst  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and  tumult.  As  soon 
as  something  like  order  was  restored,  McDougal  announced  the 
names  of  George  W.  Hook  and  John  Bidwell  as  vice-presidents 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  McGowan’s  announcing  the 
names  of  John  T.  Hall  and  Amos  T.  Laird  as  vice-presidents. 
The  two  sets  of  vice-presidents  advanced  to  the  platform  and 
seated  themselves  by  the  sides  of  their  respective  leaders;  and 
again  a  scene  of  extreme  confusion  occurred.  Two  sets  of  secre¬ 
taries  and  committees  were  next  appointed  and  two  sets  of 
reports  were  made,  each  recommending  that  the  officers  chosen 
on  its  side  should  be  declared  permanently  elected;  and  motions 
to  adopt  the  reports  were  declared  carried — one  by  each  presi¬ 
dent.  Every  now  and  then  there  were  angry  speeches  and 
menacing  movements.  Charges  of  bolting  and  treachery  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Broderick  charged  McDougal  with  refus¬ 
ing  to  vote  for  Bigler,  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  the  election  of  1853.  A  McDougal  man  answered  by 
charging  that  Broderick’s  friend  Vermeule  had  scratched  Bigler’s 
name  at  the  same  election.  A  Broderick  man  replied  that  John 
Bidwell  had  not  voted  for  Bigler,  and  Bidwell  rejoined  that  it  was 
true  he  had  not  voted  for  Bigler ;  and  he  did  it  in  a  tone  that 
indicated  that  he  would  not  vote  for  him  if  he  were  put  up  again. 
Some  attempts  to  compromise  were  made,  which  were  ineffectual 
and  only  led  to  more  noise  and  confusion;  but  the  results 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  brag  than  fight 
in  the  double-barreled  convention. 

At  one  time  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  a  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged  near  the  platform;  and  there  was  a  general  scramble, 
some  of  the  delegates  jumping  from  the  windows.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  found  that  the  weapon  belonged  to  A.  R.  Meloney 
and  that  it  had  gone  off  while  he  was  nervously  fumbling  at  it  in 
his  belt.  The  ball  seems  to  have  penetrated  the  floor;  but 
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Meloney  supposed  it  had  mortally  wounded  himself.  He 
described  where  it  struck  and  declared  that  he  could  feel  the 
warm  blood  running  from  the  wound  on  the  inside  of  his  panta¬ 
loons  into  his  boots.  But  when  he  was  removed  in  a  fainting 
condition  and  examined,  it  was  found  that  his  skin  had  not 
been  abraded  and  that  the  supposed  hurt  was  altogether  the 
result  of  scare  and  overheated  imagination.  The  incident  and 
its  outcome  were  indicative  of  and  very  well  represented  the 
whole  business.  They  were  simply  an  interlude  in  what  proved 
a  huge  farce.  Neither  side  accomplished  anything.  The  two 
factions  kept  sitting  and  snarling  at  each  other  until  dusk,  when 
a  couple  of  candles  were  lighted,  one  in  front  of  each  president; 
and  the  abuse  and  vituperation  continued.  Early  in  the  evening 
the  trustees  of  the  church  made  their  appearance  and  complained 
of  the  riotous  proceedings  and  the  damage  that  had  been  done 
to  the  building;  but  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 
About  nine  o’clock,  however,  a  sort  of  compromise  or  armistice 
was  agreed  to,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  two  presidents  were  to 
lock  arms  and  march  together  out  of  the  building,  followed  by 
pairs  of  opposing  vice-presidents  and  these  by  pairs  of  opposing 
delegates — the  idea  being  that  neither  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  other.  And  thus  they  marched  out  and  adjourned;  and 
the  church  was  then  locked  up  and  bolted  against  their  return.1 

The  next  day  the  McDougal  or  chivalry  faction  met  at  Musical 
Hall  and  the  McGowan  or  Broderick  faction  at  Carpenter’s  Hall. 
The  Broderick  faction,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  point,  sent  a 
communication  to  the  other  faction,  asking  for  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  of  conference  with  a  view  of  composing  and 
settling  their  differences;  but  the  chivalry  rejected  the  proposi¬ 
tion  and  proceeded  to  nominate  James  W.  Denver  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  congress  in  the  first  district  and  Philip  T. 
Herbert  in  the  second  district.  On  the  other  hand  the  Brod¬ 
erick  convention  renominated  Milton  S.  Latham  and  James  A. 
McDougall  for  congress  and  issued  an  address,  in  which  they 
substantially  charged  the  opposite  faction  with  raising  sectional 
issues  and  being  schismatics  and  bolters.  Each  side  contributed 
several  hundred  dollars  to  repair  damages  claimed  to  have  been 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  29,  30;  O’Meara,  93-96. 
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done  to  the  Baptist  church  the  day  before.  But  however  much 
the  Broderick  faction  claimed  to  represent  the  Democratic  party 
pure  and  undefiled,  it  was  very  well  understood  that  it  was  at 
bottom  opposed  to  slavery  or  at  least  to  southern  domination, 
upon  which  the  Democracy  of  that  day  was  founded;  and  neither 
Latham  nor  McDougall,  though  both  northern  men,  was  willing 
to  be  understood  as  occupying  any  such  position.  When  Latham 
returned  a  few  weeks  afterwards  from  Washington,  he  withdrew 
from  the  ticket  and  James  Churchman  of  Nevada  was  nominated 
in  his  place.  McDougall,  though  he  did  not  formally  withdraw, 
made  no  effort  for  election  and  was  understood  to  be  anti- 
Broderick.  Meanwhile  the  Whig  party  met  and  nominated 
George  W.  Bowie  and  Calhoun  Benham  for  congress.  The 
election  took  place  on  September  6,  1854,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Denver  and  Herbert  by  nearly  thirty-seven  thousand 
votes  over  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  for  Bowie  and  Benham 
and  ten  thousand  for  Churchman  and  McDougall.1 

Broderick  thus  appeared  to  be  completely  beaten;  and  it  was 
imagined  by  some,  and  particularly  by  the  chivalry  faction  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  he  was  politically  ruined.  But  it  was  not 
so.  It  was  far  from  being  so.  Though  he  had  failed  to  gain  the 
prestige  of  winning  the  congressional  fight  and  at  the  same  time 
of  removing  two  rival  candidates  for  the  United  States  senator- 
ship  out  of  his  way,  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  members  of  the  next  legislature  to  prevent  his 
enemies  from  gaining  any  points  against  him.  And,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  neither  at  that  nor  at  the  next  subsequent 
legislature  were  his  enemies  able  to  overcome  his  opposition  or 
elect  any  one  of  themselves  to  the  coveted  position,  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  and  which  he  was  still  determined  to  win. 

The  legislature  of  1855 — and  the  one  to  which  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  United  States  Senator  Gwin  properly  belonged — 
convened  at  Sacramento  on  January  1.  Bigler  on  January  4,  as 
soon  as  the  houses  were  organized,  presented  his  third  annual 
message  in  which,  as  usual,  he  preached  economy  and  the 
reduction  of  expenditures;  and  he  again  urged  the  extension  of 
the  San  Francisco  water  front,  though  he  now  recommended 
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that  it  should  only  be  extended  at  special  points,  and  only 
enough  to  pay  off  the  state  debt.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
remark,  in  reference  to  the  “civil  fund,”  which  he  had  hoped 
to  get  for  California  and  about  which  he  had  expressed  very 
positive  views,  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  had 
decided  to  the  contrary  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  effect  that 
the  state  had  no  right  to  that  fund;  but,  as  if  to  get  even  with 
the  federal  government,  he  now  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the 
state  was,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  entitled  to  all  the  public 
land  within  its  borders  and  that  it  had  not  by  any  means,  by 
accepting  the  act  of  admission,  agreed  to  the  clause  therein 
contained  not  to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposition  of  the 
public  lands.  Not  only  thus  but  likewise  by  direct  recom¬ 
mendation  of  more  complete  protection  to  actual  settlers,  he 
appeeiled,  even  more  powerfully  than  before,  to  the  squatter 
interest;  and  he  again  insisted  on  the  importance  of  securing  the 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  Leidesdorff,  Auguste  Deck  and 
other  escheated  estates.  On  the  school  question  he  was  as  usual 
diffuse;  and,  though  the  country  was  in  reality  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  financial  storm  of  1855,  the  breaking  of  the  banks,  almost 
universal  insolvency  and  general  stagnation  of  business,  he  drew 
a  flattering  picture  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  not  only  of  the 
mines  but  of  agriculture  and  great  advances  in  commerce  and 
manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  much  to  say  on 
the  importance  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  advised  that  congress 
should  be  again  and  again  memorialized  in  its  favor,  he  had  not 
enough  words  of  reprobation  for  the  fearful  monopolies  which 
might  have  the  power  to  blight  the  prospects  of  advancing  pros¬ 
perity  and  paralyze  the  energies  of  industrious  and  enterprising 
men.  And  with  the  apparent  desire  of  furnishing  a  first-class 
campaign  document,  full  to  the  brim  of  the  then  dominant 
Democratic  doctrine  of  states  rights,  he  not  only  repeated  his 
previous  fulminations  against  Asiatic  immigration,  but  he  went 
much  further  and  at  considerable  length  argued  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  state  to  exclude  it,  free  from  the  control  of  the 
general  government.1 

Very  little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  Bigler  or  his 
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message.  The  absorbing  subject  of  interest  was  the  choice  of 
Gwin’s  successor.  Both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  largely 
Democratic;  and,  though  a  number  of  the  members  were  Brod¬ 
erick  men,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  before  the  session  com¬ 
menced  that  Gwin,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  had  more 
than  a  majority  of  all  the  Democratic  members,  though  not  by 
considerable  a  majority  of  all  the  legislators  taken  together.  The 
only  possibility  he  had  of  winning  was  to  induce  the  Democrats 
to  go  into  caucus,  because  he  was  sure  to  become  the  caucus 
nominee;  and,  if  he  should  become  the  caucus  nominee,  he  was 
sure  of  re-election  as  his  own  successor.  Broderick  of  course 
understood  this  perfectly  well.  He  knew,  as  the  result  of  what 
had  taken  place,  that  he  himself  could  not  be  elected  at  this 
session  and  that  his  only  chance  to  succeed  Gwin  was  to  stave 
off  the  election  to  some  subsequent  session  at  which  he  might  be 
stronger.  He  therefore  bent  all  his  energies  to  this  purpose  and 
with  this  object  in  view  determined  to  prevent  a  Democratic 
caucus.  At  the  previous  session  it  had  been  his  interest  to  have 
a  caucus  and  he  and  his  friends  had  then  insisted  that  a  caucus 
was  an  eminently  Democratic  institution  and  could  not  be  resisted 
by  any  one  who  desired  to  preserve  his  standing  in  the  party. 
At  that  time  his  opponents  took  the  contrary  ground.  But  now 
the  position  of  the  two  factions  was  reversed;  the  Gwin  side 
insisting  on  a  caucus  and  the  Broderick  side  resisting  and  refus¬ 
ing.  And  in  this  fight,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Broderick 
won.  He  still  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  represented  the 
genuine  Democracy  and  that  the  others  were  in  reality  bolters. 
He  claimed  that  he  had  kept  up  the  organization  of  the  party 
and  deserved  well  at  its  hands.  He  had  been  defeated;  but  he 
had  accepted  defeat  and  renewed  the  battle  for  the  party  with 
even  greater  energy  and  larger  sacrifices  than  before. 

It  was  with  the  most  consummate  skill  that  he  took  advantage 
of  his  opportunity.  He  not  only  played  his  own  strength  with 
commanding  ability,  but  he  made  combinations  with  the  other 
forces  opposed  to  Gwin  and  with  extraordinary  adroitness  kept 
them  all  out  of  caucus.  He  turned  on  Gwin  with  redoubled 
effectiveness  the  tactics  by  which  he  had  himself  been  defeated 
the  year  before;  and  he  in  substance  crushed  him.  The  session 
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of  the  legislature  was  frittered  away  without  any  progress  being 
made,  and  Gwin  was  weaker  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 
A  whole  month,  commencing  on  January  17,  was  spent  in  vain 
efforts  to  elect.  Fifty  ballots  were  taken.  It  required  fifty-six 
votes  to  elect.  Gwin  commenced  with  forty-two  and  ended  with 
forty-one,  never  receiving  over  forty-three;  Broderick  had  twelve; 
the  other  anti-Gwin  Democratic  vote  amounted  to  an  average  of 
seventeen;  and  the  Whig  vote  was  thirty-six.  On  February  16, 
it  being  apparent  that  the  time  of  the  legislature  was  being 
wasted  to  no  purpose,  the  joint  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
On  March  3  Gwin’s  term  expired;  and,  as  there  had  been  no 
election,  there  was  a  vacancy,  not  in  his  term  but  in  the  office 
itself,  which  could  not  be  filled  by  appointment;  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  vacancy  lasted  for  two  years  longer.  Broderick 
had  accomplished  his  purpose.  He  had  not  become  senator 
but  he  had  prevented  Gwin  from  carrying  off  the  prize.  He 
had  triumphed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  under  the  circumstances 
to  triumph.  And  he  was  still — and  with  much  more  chance 
than  Gwin  himself — a  candidate  for  Gwin’s  place.1 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BIGLER  (CONTINUED). 

WHEN  it  became  certain  in  the  legislature  pf  1855,  after 
repeated  ballots,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  at 
that  session  to  elect  a  United  States  senator^  the  houses 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  state  and 
the  legislation  needed  by  it.  In  these  matters  Bigler  and  his 
recommendations  as  governor  again  came  to  the  front.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  important  was  the  subject  of  state  printing, 
which  had  afforded  magnificent  opportunities  of  fleecing  the 
public  and  had  cost  immense  sums.  The  office  of  state  printer, 
some  of  the  extravagances  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
had  been  originally  created  by  act  of  January  8,  1850,  the  sec¬ 
ond  statute  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature;  and 
several  persons  had  occupied  it  before  May  I,  1851,  when 
Eugene  Casserly,  afterwards  United  States  senator,  was  elected 
to  it.  Governor  McDougal,  however,  imagined  that  the  election, 
which  was  by  the  legislature  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  was  irregular  and  upon  that  theory,  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  legislature,  appointed  George  K.  Fitch;  and  there¬ 
upon  the  secretary  of  state,  ignoring  Casserly,  delivered  over  the 
laws  and  journals  to  Fitch,  who  had  them  printed  in  New  York. 
Casserly,  meanwhile,  having  been  excluded,  commenced  suit; 
and  in  December,  1851,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  decided 
that  he  was  the  legal  state  printer  and  that  Fitch’s  appointment 
was  void.  Casserly  thereupon  purchased  Fitch’s  books  and, 
putting  in  his  own  imprint,  delivered  them  to  the  secretary  of 
state  and  was  afterwards  paid  upwards  of  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  them.1 

In  the  senate  of  1852,  the  committee  on  printing  made  a 

1  Senate  Journal,  1854,  418-425;  People  vs.  Fitch,  1  Cal.  519. 
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remarkable  report  on  the  subject  and  against  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  public  printing  established  by  the  act  of  1850.  It 
said  that  whenever  there  had  been  a  chance  of  filling  the  office 
of  state  printer,  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  state  had  put  for¬ 
ward  a  candidate  for  the  profits  and  what  it  designated  as  the 
“honors”  of  the  office.  The  result  of  their  rivalry  had  been  too 
apparent.  At  each  session  of  the  legislature  the  newspapers 
had  been  vying  with  one  another  to  win  the  approbation  of  the 
greatest  number  of  members  and  thus  secure  votes  and  an  award 
of  the  printing  patronage.  Under  the  circumstances  it  could  not 
be  thought  strange,  however  lamentable  the  fact,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  had  been  afraid  to  proclaim  their  real  senti¬ 
ments  on  matters  of  public  interest  and  had  neglected  to  use 
such  corrective  influence  on  legislation  as  properly  belonged  to 
them.  In  times,  which  the  committee  fondly  described  as  “hap¬ 
pily  past,”  water-lot  bills  and  other  magnificent  schemes  of  a 
kindred  nature  had  come  up  and  been  decided;  and  the  usually 
high-toned  press  appeared  to  have  been  awed  into  silence.  The 
committee  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  state  so  far  had  in  fact 
needed  but  a  very  small  amount  of  printing — simply  the  laws 
and  journals  of  the  legislature,  together  with  a  little  incidental 
work.  The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  which  were  nearly 
as  important  to  the  people  as  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  more 
important  than  the  j»rnals,  were  still  unpublished.  Yet  this 
small  amount  of  actumprinting  had  cost  the  state  each  year 
more  than  the  entire  exj»se  of  carrying  on  the  government  of 
either  of  the  states  of  l||orida,  Alabama  or  Indiana.  It  had 
already  cost  for  public  prffiting,  during  the  short  time  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  been  a  state,  fhe  extraordinary  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  d/llars  and  upwards,  or  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  while  all  the  books  in 
the  state  library,  published  by  authority  of  the  state,  were  two 
volumes  of  the  laws  and  two  of  the  legislative  journals. 

The  committee  went  on  to  remark  that  it  had  found  upon 
inquiry  that  the  cost  of  public  printing  for  the  year  1850  in  ten 
of  the  principal  states  of  the  Union,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  Georgia,  taken  together,  had 
1 1  Vol.  iv. 
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been  less  than  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars;  while  it  had  cost 
the  state  of  California,  for  the  very  limited  amount  of  printing 
required  in  that  year,  the  enormous  amount  above  stated.  Noth¬ 
ing  further  needed  to  be  said,  it  continued,  to  prove  that  the 
most  unheard-of  extravagance  had  so  far  attended  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  printing;  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  civil  debt  had 
arisen  from  that  source,  and  that,  unless  a  reform  were  effected 
and  that  soon,  it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  when  the  state 
credit  could  be  redeemed.  The  committee  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  office  of  state  printer  should  be  abolished  and 
the  public  printing  thenceforth  be  let  out  by  contract ;  and,  a  bill 
to  that  effect  being  presented,  it  was  passed' on  April  29,  1852; 
and  on  June  1  of  that  year  a  contract  to  do  the  work  was  made 
with  George  K.  Fitch  and  Vincent  E.  Geiger,  who  on  February 
3,  1853,  assigned  to  George  Kerr  &  Co.  But  there  appeared  to 
be  no  help  in  that  direction.  Matters  still  continued  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition ;  and  on  May  1,  1854,  as  recommended 
by  Bigler,  a  new  act  was  passed,  re-creating  the  office  of  state 
printer  and  providing  that  it  should  be  filled  first  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  afterwards  by  the  people  at  the  state  election  of  1855 
and  every  two  years  thereafter.  The  legislature  of  1854,  as  has 
been  seen,  belonged  to  Broderick;  and  on  May  4  Benjamin  B. 
Redding,  one  of  the  strongest  and  in  those  days  most  reputable 
of  his  friends,  was  elected.  The  expense  of  the  department, 
however,  still  continued  heavy;  and  on  February  2,  1855,  there 
was  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet 
deficiencies  in  appropriations  theretofore  made  for  audited  and 
unaudited  accounts  of  the  former  and  incumbent  state  printers 
accruing  between  January  1,  1854,  and  February  1,  1 85 5.1 

Another  sink,  into  which  much  of  the  money  spent  in  extrava¬ 
gance  was  drained,  was  the  state  marine  hospital.  In  the  early 
days,  before  counties  were  settled  and  organized  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  their  sick,  there  were  several  state  hospitals — one 
at  San  Francisco,  one  at  Sacramento  and  one  at  Stockton.  In 
the  then  condition  of  society,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  families  and  friends  to  look  after  unfortunate  individ- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1852,  243,  692-694;  California  Blue  Book  or  State  Roster, 
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uals  belonging  to  them,  these  hospitals  were  regarded  with  great 
favor;  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  what  they  cost.  But  in 
1853  the  hospital  committee  of  the  senate  reported  that  during 
the  year  1852  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  patients 
had  been  admitted  into  the  three  state  hospitals  and  that  they 
had  cost  the  state  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars 
or  over  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  for  each  patient.  Most 
of  this  money  had  been  expended,  not  in  curing  the  sick  but  in 
high  salaries,  high  rents  and  improvident  contracts.  It  had  also 
been  found  that,  as  the  counties  began  making  provision  for  their 
own  people,  the  state  hospitals  were  of  little  or  no  benefit  except 
to  those  in  their  own  neighborhood  and  that  consequently 
injustice  was  being  done  in  favor  of  those  localities  receiving 
state  aid  and  against  other  portions  which,  in  maintaining  county 
hospitals,  sustained  their  own  full  proportion  of  public  burdens. 
The  substantial  result  was  the  abandonment  of  the  state  hospitals 
as  such  at  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  but  the  retention  of  that 
at  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  state  marine  hospital.  In  his 
message  of  1855  Bigler  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1854 
upwards  of  twenty-six  hundred  patients  had  been  admitted  to  it, 
of  whom  more  than  three-fifths  were  city  patients;  and  he  said 
that,  if  the  institution  was  to  be  kept  up,  large  appropriations  in 
addition  to  those  previously  provided  would  have  to  be  made 
for  its  support.  Some  explanation  of  what  was  going  on  was 
afforded  a  couple  of  months  later,  when  it  appeared  from  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  institution — and 
which  visited  it  to  some  purpose — that  the  state  was  being  made 
to  pay  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  per  month 
rent  for  the  building,  which  had  been  offered  to  other  parties 
shortly  before  for  four  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  that, 
besides  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  paid 
from  January  1,  1854,  to  March  1,  1855,  there  was  a  sum  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  deficiency  yet  to  be  paid. 
The  result  was  the  abolishment  of  the  concern.1 

The  state  hospital  at  Stockton,  which  had  thus  been  abolished 
as  a  hospital,  afterwards  developed  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
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of  the  state,  which  proved  to  be  much  better  managed  and  has 
always  been  regarded  with  more  favor.  It  was  originally  estab¬ 
lished  as  such  asylum  by  an  act  of  May  17,  1853,  although  a 
building  for  the  insane  had  been  erected  a  year  before  as  a  part 
of  the  hospital.  It  was  much  needed  for  the  reason  that  there 
were  many  more  causes  predisposing  to  insanity  in  the  California 
of  the  early  days  than  in  most  other  places  or  in  California  since 
then.  According  to  a  report  of  Robert  K.  Reid,  resident  physi¬ 
cian,  made  on  December  31,  1853,  and  transmitted  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1854,  there  had  been  fourteen  persons  sent  to  the 
station-house  in  San  Francisco  for  insanity  in  1850;  twenty-two 
in  1851;  thirty-four  in  1852,  and  sixty-five  in  1853.  This,  he 
said,  was  a  frightful  increase.  There  were  in  the  Stockton 
asylum  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  patients  in  different  stages 
of  disease,  very  few  of  whom  were  youths  and  still  fewer  aged 
persons.  The  hallucinations  of  a  number  of  those,  who  were 
not  idiotic  or  violent  maniacs,  were  very  significant  of  the  causes 
in  the  country  predisposing  to  insanity.  One  thought  himself 
God;  another  imagined  himself  Judas  Iscariot  and  continually 
prayed  for  forgiveness;  a  third  considered  himself  Napoleon, 
and  a  fourth  was  satisfied  with  being  Umpqua,  an  Indian  chief. 
One  thought  his  legs  glass;  another  his  stomach  metal.  One 
considered  himself  a  monkey  and  would  not  stand  erect;  while 
another  regarded  himself  as  a  monument,  and  would  not  move 
from  a  rigidly  upright  position.  One  claimed  all  California 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  a  large  lien  upon  Russia;  while 
another  supposed  he  had  ninety  million  pounds  in  the  Bank  of 
England  and  had  only  come  to  California  for  pleasure  and  to 
study  character.  One  said  the  Rothschilds  owed  him  uncounted 
wealth,  and  he  kept  an  account  current  with  that  house,  charging 
it  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  every  day  of  his  detention 
in  the  asylum;  while  another  said  he  owned  all  the  Spanish 
claims  to  land  in  the  state  and  had  made  arrangements  to  fence 
and  cultivate  them.  One  claimed  to  have  found  the  source  of 
all  the  gold  at  a  place  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
another  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  everything  by  Page,  Bacon 
&  Co.  and  insisted  in  designating  their  crime  against  him  as 
“piracy  on  the  high  seas;”  and  still  another,  that  he  had  pur- 
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chased  the  state  of  California  from  Governor  Bigler  as  a  ware¬ 
house  in  which  to  store  consigned  goods,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  why  he  was  kept  out  of  his  bargain.1 

Though  the  insane  asylum  thus  appeared  to  have  been  well 
managed,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy -two  patients,  at  an 
expense  of  only  forty  thousand  dollars  and  with  no  indebtedness, 
a  far  different  account  came  from  the  state  prison.  From  a 
report  of  a  committee  on  that  institution  to  the  senate  of  1854, 
it  appeared  that  the  management  of  James  M.  Estell,  the  lessee, 
had  been  and  was  seriously  objectionable.  It  was  even  difficult 
to  obtain  from  him  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  number  of 
convicts.  There  seemed  to  be  about  three  hundred,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whom  were  worked  at  Marin  Island  in  San  Pablo  bay, 
others  at  the  prison  and  in  running  vessels  transporting  stone 
and  brick  to  San  Francisco,  and  still  others  in  getting  wood 
from  the  hills  to  burn  brick-kilns.  They  were  all  required  to 
labor  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  at  meal  times.  There  were 
forty-eight  cells  in  the  second  story  of  the  prison,  in  each  of 
which  four  convicts  were  confined  at  night.  At  Marin  Island 
the  prisoners  were  confined  at  night  in  an  old  brig,  secured  to 
the  shore.  There  were  about  thirty  men  acting  as  officers  and 
guards — not  enough  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  intimidate  a  com¬ 
bination.  It  was  the  lessee’s  custom  to  send  from  six  to  ten 
convicts  to  the  hills  to  procure  wood  with  but  a  single  guard ; 
and  escapes  were  frequent  in  these  parties.  A  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  had  been  sent  out  to  work  on  ranchos,  some  with  guards 
and  some  without.  The  plan  adopted  was  what  was  known 
as  the  “ trusty  system” — the  trusty  being  one  whose  term  was 
about  to  expire  or  who  was  supposed  to  have  behaved  well- 
He  was  allowed  to  go  on  errands  for  miles  about  the  country, 
to  visit  San  Francisco  on  the  state  prison  boats,  to  sleep  without 
a  guard  off  the  grounds,  and  many  other  liberties. 

Estell  had  admitted  making  forty-five  thousand  dollars  within 
the  previous  six  months;  but  he  claimed  that  he  had  lost  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  before.  His  con¬ 
tract  gave  him  sole  charge  of  the  convicts  for  ten  years;  but  he 
was  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  them,  pay  all  necessary  expenses 
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for  guards  and  tools  to  work  with,  and  prepare  suitable  buildings 
upon  the  grounds  or  prison  ships  in  the  bay  to  keep  them  secure. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  provision  confining  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  within  the  prison  walls,  or  to  any  particular  place  or 
class  of  work;  nor  was  there  any  requiring  the  convicts  to  dress 
in  uniform,  or  have  their  heads  shaved,  or  clothes  changed,  or 
otherwise  to  be  kept  clean.  In  various  instances  liquor  had 
been  used  to  excess  by  officers  and  guards,  and  sometimes  even 
by  prisoners.  There  was  in  fact  nothing  like  a  systematic  or 
adequate  management,  and  none  could  be  compelled.  As  mat¬ 
ters  stood,  on  account  of  the  defects  in  the  contract  and  the 
danger  not  only  of  escapes  but  of  a  combined  revolt,  of  which 
the  neighborhood  of  the  prison  was  in  constant  fear,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  state  should  buy  the  lease  back 
from  Estell,  who  offered  to  sell  out  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  as  much  more  as  his  brick  yards,  engines,  machinery 
and  stock  on  hand  might  be  appraised  at  by  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  one  by  himself  and  the  other  two  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  As  affairs  turned  out,  however,  nothing  of  importance 
was  done;  and  state  prison  management  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  public  trouble  and  annoyance  for  a  numbers  of  years 
longer.1 

Another  subject,  in  reference  to  which  something  was  accom¬ 
plished  under  Bigler,  was  the  disposal  of  what  was  known  as 
“custom-house  block”  in  San  Francisco.  This  property  was 
a  portion  of  the  land  below  high-water  mark,  which  belonged 
to  the  state.  The  United  States  required  it  for  custom-house 
purposes  and  applied  for  it.  In  1854,  Bigler  by  special  message 
advised  against  relinquishing  the  state’s  title  but  intimated  that 
it  might  be  done  if  the  United  States  would  assume  the  Indian 
war  debt  of  1850  and  1851  and  restore  the  civil  fund.  Without 
entering  into  a  huckstering  bargain,  however,  the  legislature 
consented  to  an  appraisement  of  the  property  and  to  accept 
one-half  its  appraised  value.  This  was  fixed  in  the  summer  of 
1854  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one-half  of  which  was 
paid  down;  the  title  passed,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
construction  of  the  United  States  custom-house  began.  Sub- 
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sequently  in  1855  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  as  to  what  became  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  and,  though  it  appeared  that  the  money  was  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  state  bonds,  it  turned  out  that  it  had 
passed  through  the  objectionable  hands  of  the  bond-speculating 
banking  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.1 

The  anti-Chinese  cry,  which  Bigler  was  the  first  to  invoke  as 
a  political  shibboleth,  did  not  prove  of  much  advantage  to  him. 
Though  the  Chinese  were  frequently  abused,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  under  the  repeated  assaults  made  by  him  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  state,  there  were  a  number  of  citizens  and  some 
legislators  who  thought  Chinamen  not  an  undesirable  portion  of 
the  community  and  that,  in  certain  occupations  at  least,  they 
might  become  exceedingly  valuable.  Among  the  latter  was 
Wilson  Flint,  senator  from  San  Francisco  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  reputable  men  in  the  state.  In  a  report,  made  to 
the  senate  in  1855,  upon  a  memorial  from  Shasta  county  asking 
for  the  removal  of  the  Chinese,  Flint,  though  opposed  to  their 
working  in  the  mines,  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  object  sought  and  the  recommendations  to  the  same  effect 
by  the  governor.  “I  appeal,”  said  he,  “to  the  reflecting  men  of 
California  not  to  drive  out  of  our  borders  this  mighty  labor 
power.  Is  it  not  better,  with  modern  skill  in  engineering,  to  put 
tools  into  these  fifty  thousand  pairs  of  willing  hands  and,  in 
place  of ‘trickling  ditches/  have  torrents  rushing  along  to  make 
the  miners  glad  and  the  people  rich?”  He  also  suggested  their 
employment  in  reclaiming  tule  land  and  raising  sugar,  rice  and 
cotton.  And  in  conclusion  he  referred  to  treaty  stipulations, 
which  he  claimed  entitled  them  to  protection.  In  the  assembly 
several  members  entertained  similar  views.  Very  few  in  either 
house  favored  removal;  not  many  exclusion;  and  the  result  was 
that,  though  several  attempts  were  made  in  both  directions, 
nothing  was  accomplished  except  to  increase  the  foreign  miners’ 
license  tax  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  sustained,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  masters,  owners  or  consignees  of  vessels  a  tax 
of  fifty  dollars  for  the  importation  of  every  person  ineligible  to 
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citizenship,  which  was  soon  afterwards  decided  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void.1 

Another  matter,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by 
Bigler  and  in  which  every  Californian  agreed  with  hitn,  was  the 
importance  of  securing  for  the  state  the  wintering  of  the  whaling 
fleet.  On  March  1 6,  1 85  5 ,  he  presented  to  the  legislature  a  special 
message  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  said  that  there  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  Pacific  whale  fisheries  six  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  and  barks,  manned  by  fifteen  thousand  seamen.  The 
American  capital  invested  in  them  was  not  less  than  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  In  1853  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these 
vessels,  manned  by  eight  thousand  seamen,  visited  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  repairs  and  supplies.  It  was  desirable,  he  said,  to 
divert  this  vast  fleet  from  the  islands  to  our  own  commodious 
ports  as  more  convenient  and  safer  places  of  rendezvous  in  the 
spring  and  fall  seasons.  Most  of  the  vessels  found  their  fishing 
grounds  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  and,  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  passed  by  California 
and  sailed  several  thousand  miles  further  than  was  necessary. 

The  real  and  important  wants  of  whalers  in  the  Pacific,  he 
continued,  were:  first,  a  good  market  for  oil  and  bone  or 
adequate  means  for  shipping  the  same  home;  secondly,  early 
advices  from  owners  and  friends  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  thirdly, 
money  for  disbursing  ship,  paying  off  crew,  and  recruiting  for 
another  season;  fourthly,  suitable  accommodations  for  repairing 
ships,  and,  fifthly,  fresh  provisions,  vegetables  and  other  sea  stores 
and  supplies.  In  all  these  respects  San  Francisco  stood  pre¬ 
eminent  over  any  and  all  other  ports  on  the  coast  and  was  far 
superior  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  chief  reason  advanced  by 
whalers  against  wintering  at  San  Francisco  was  that  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  they  were  subjected  to  exorbitant  charges  for  pilotage. 
The  rate  exacted  was  eight  dollars  per  foot;  and,  as  the  average 
draught  of  whalers  was  about  fourteen  feet,  the  average  charge 
for  pilotage  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars,  while  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  was  only  a 
dollar  a  foot  or  twenty-eight  dollars.  This  illiberal  difference 

1  Senate  Journal,  1855,  496-500;  Assembly  Journal,  1855,  383-385,  402,  403; 
Stats.  1855,  194,  216;  People  vs.  Downer,  7  Cal.,  169. 
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amounted  virtually  to  an  exclusion  of  the  business  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  from  California;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  governor 
recommended  a  change  by  reducing  the  charges  of  pilotage  for 
whalers  to  the  same  figures  as  those  demanded  at  the  islands. 
He  also  in  the  same  connection  suggested  improvements  in  the 
laws  relating  to  sailor-contracts  and  to  that  disreputable  class  of 
persons  who  make  a  business  of  enticing  seamen  to  desert  and 
enter  frivolous  and  vexatious  lawsuits  against  their  employers. 
In  answer  to  the  recommendations  thus  made,  a  bill  was  passed 
amending  the  pilot  regulations  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco  so 
as  to  allow  whalers  to  enter  or  depart  without  paying  pilotage, 
except  when  a  pilot  was  employed;  and  in  such  cases  the  charge 
was  to  be  only  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  foot  of  draught. 
It  took  some  time  for  notice  of  this  change  in  the  pilot  laws  to 
spread  abroad;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  its  good  effects 
became  apparent  in  the  attraction  of  whalers  to  San  Francisco, 
which  eventually  became  the  main  station  for  repairs  and  supplies 
of  the  whaling  business  in  the  Pacific.1 

Still  another  subject,  of  even  greater  importance  to  California 
than  the  whaling  business,  was  suggested  by  the  governor  and 
brought  up  and  acted  on  by  the  same  legislature  of  1855.  This 
was  the  establishment  of  military  and  post  roads  across  the  plains, 
connecting  California  with  the  Atlantic  states.  The  matter  was 
introduced  into  the  senate  by  a  joint  resolution  offered  by  Wilson 
Flint  for  the  establishment  of  an  overland  mail-service  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
brought  in  a  substitute  recommending  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  the  construction  and  establishment  of  three  military  and 
post  roads  across  the  continent — the  northern  one  through  Noble’s 
pass,  the  middle  through  Johnson’s  cut-off  and  Carson  valley, 
and  the  southern  through  the  Tejon  or  Walker’s  pass;  and  a 
fourth  road  from  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  to 
San  Diego.  While  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Caius  T. 
Ryland  of  Santa  Clara  presented  to  the  assembly  a  very  full  and 
complete  report  on  the  different  passes  over  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
known  as  Noble’s,  Beckwith’s  and  Cajon,  together  with  the  Gibson- 
ville  route,  Diamond  Springs  route  and  Johnson’s  cut-off,  the  last 
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of  which  he  recommended  as  the  best.  The  result  was  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute  resolution  for  three  overland  roads;  and  a  start 
was  thus  given  to  what  in  a  few  years  afterwards  became  the 
overland  mail  routes.  In  connection  with  the  same  general 
subject,  Flint  presented  a  memorial  from  W.  N.  Walton  for  the 
establishment  of  an  overland  express  by  means  of  camels  and 
dromedaries;  but,  though  camels  were  afterwards  tried,  they  did 
not  prove  a  success.  The  routes  were  soon  made  practicable 
for  fast  horses  and  stage-coaches,  against  which  camels  and 
dromedaries  could  not  compete,  and  eventually  for  transconti¬ 
nental  railways.1 

Two  other  subjects,  which  might  have  been  of  great  importance 
to  the  state  if  they  had  proved  practicable,  engaged  Bigler’s 
attention  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  special  paragraphs  in  his 
messages.  One  was  the  fact  that  wild  hemp  of  excellent  quality 
abounded  at  and  about  Tulare  Lake  and  that  it  might  be  so  util¬ 
ized  as  to  become  a  source  of  much  needed  supply  and  great 
economic  wealth.  But  unfortunately  the  Tulare  hemp  never 
proved  of  any  practical  value  and  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  The 
other  subject  referred  to  was  that  tule,  the  peculiar  growth  of  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  California,  was  calculated  to  make 
printing  paper  of  superior  quality.  He  said  that  almost  all  the 
land  acquired  by  the  state  under  the  act  of  September,  1850,  was 
covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  tule,  indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  averaging  at  least  two  tons  to  the  acre  annually.  The  stalk, 
when  ripe  and  before  discolored  by  rain,  was  nearly  white;  and, 
having  a  heavy  and  strong  fiber,  it  was  believed  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  required.  Indulging  in  fancy,  he  said  that  the  material 
from  which  printing  paper  was  at  that  time  manufactured  was 
worth  in  the  Atlantic  states  about  six  cents  per  pound.  But  at 
only  two  cents  per  pound  or  one-third  the  then  market  price  of 
rags,  each  acre  of  the  almost  unlimited  tule  lands  of  California 
would  annually  yield  at  least  eighty  dollars  or  about  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  for  each  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres;  and  this  without  expense  except  for  collecting  it  when 
fully  ripe.  But  unfortunately  the  tule,  like  the  hemp,  did  not 
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turn  out  well  and  no  one  ever  reveled  in  the  uncounted  streams 
of  wealth  which  were  expected  to  pour  into  the  country  from 
these  indigenous  and  uncultivated  sources.1 

In  1854  Bigler  called  attention  to  the  exorbitant  rates  of 
passage  and  freight  allowed  under  the  corporation  laws  to  steam 
navigation  companies  and  railroads,  amounting  to  twenty  cents 
per  mile  for  passage  and  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  freight.  Under 
such  a  law  five  hundred  dollars  could  be  charged  for  fare  to  the 
Missouri  river  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  ton  for  freight; 
and  the  question  of  reduction  was  left  entirely  to  the  companies. 
He  recommended  an  amendment;  and  one  was  made  by  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  that  year  reducing  fare  to  ten  cents  per  mile  and 
freight  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton.  At  the  same  session  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  Judge  Delos  Lake  from 
the  bench  of  the  fourth  district  court  and  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  had  granted  him  leave  of 
absence  for  four  months.  He  proceeded  to  state  that  the  number 
of  cases  on  the  calendar  of  the  fourth  district  court  for  the  April 
and  May  term,  1854,  was  four  hundred  and  seventy  at  issue  and 
about  three  hundred  not  at  issue.  In  one  instance  of  similar 
absence,  he  had  directed  another  judge  to  officiate;  but  he  was 
now,  upon  further  consideration,  of  opinion  that  such  action  was 
outside  the  scope  of  executive  duty  and  improper.  The  limit  of 
his  power,  he  thought,  was  only  to  appoint  in  case  of  a  vacancy; 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  practice  of  allowing  leave  of 
absence  was  bad.  He  therefore  recommended  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  by  the  legislature;  and,  to  illustrate  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  vetoed  a  resolution  allowing  leave  of 
absence  for  four  months  to  Edward  P.  Fletcher,  county  judge 
of  Klamath  county.  About  the  same  time  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  senate  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  governor  had 
full  power  to  appoint  a  judge  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  caused 
by  absence  of  a  district  judge,  and  that  the  governor’s  doubt  on 
the  subject  had  been  resolved  by  the  supreme  court  in  favor  of 
the  power.2 

Senate  Journal,  1856,  34;  Senate  Journal,  1855,  33- 
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In  person  Bigler  was  comparatively  short  and  inclined  to 
corpulency.  He  was  regarded  as  easy  and  good-natured  in 
disposition,  but  could  get  angry,  was  occasionally  obstinate  and 
sometimes  coarse.  No  other  governor  bickered  so  much  with 
the  legislature.  His  disagreements  with  and  pedagogic  lecture 
to  the  legislature  of  1854  were  only  paralleled  by  his  experiences 
with  and  treatment  of  the  legislature  of  1855.  One  of  his  main 
quarrels  with  the  latter  was  on  account  of  their  passage  of  several 
bills  for  toll-road  and  bridge  franchises.  Bigler  vetoed  several  of 
them  and  used  expressions  in  his  veto  messages,  which  did  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  to  which  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government  was  entitled.  In  reply  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  assembly  took  occasion  to  make  a  lengthy  report,  defining 
and  insisting  upon  the  rights  of  the  legislature  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  governor.  It,  however,  had  little  effect;  and  the 
bickering  went  on.  In  one  case  he  sent  word  that  he  had 
approved  an  unconstitutional  bill  for  the  appointment  of  judges 
in  certain  cases,  in  the  hope  that  a  supplemental  act  would  be 
passed  providing  otherwise.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
approved  an  act  for  a  wagon  road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
faith  that  a  supplemental  act  would  be  passed  to  provide  for 
interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds  to  be  issued.  Still  later  he 
vetoed  a  bill,  designed  to  supersede  the  old  board  of  land  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  sale  of  water-lot  property  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  doing  so  took  occasion  to  say  in  substance  that  the  super¬ 
seding  act  was  useless;  but  the  legislature  thought  differently 
and  almost  unanimously  passed  it  over  the  veto.  He  approved 
a  bill  to  pay  William  S.  Jewett  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
portrait  of  Major  John  A.  Sutter;  but  said  in  substance  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  so  and  had  not  done  so,  except  upon  a  written 
promise,  made  to  him  by  Jewett,  to  furnish  a  portrait  of  General 
John  E.  Wool  without  further  compensation;  and,  in  approving 
a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  state  prison,  he  took  occasion  to 
say  that,  though  it  might  be  inoperative,  he  thought  proper  to 
give  it  a  place  on  the  statute-book.1 

While  Bigler  and  the  legislature  were  thus  engagedin  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  commonwealth,  great  changes  were  going 
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on  in  their  constituency.  There  was  a  political  revolution.  With 
the  defeat  of  General  Winfield  Scott  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1852.  the  great  Whig  party  virtually  went  to 
pieces;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  mysterious  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  “Know  Nothing”  party, began  to  be  heard  of 
and  to  spread  with  great  rapidity  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a 
secret  organization,  based  upon  opposition  to  foreigners  and  for¬ 
eign  immigration,  and  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  mem¬ 
bers,  being  sworn  to  secrecy,  when  asked  about  their  order, 
invariably  answered  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  first 
branches  of  the  organization  in  California  were  formed  in  the 
early  part  of  1854;  and  soon  afterwards  a  branch  existed  in  every 
town  and  mining  camj3  in  the  state.  They  absorbed  not  only 
most  of  the  old  Whigs  but  also  many  of  the  Democrats  and 
particularly  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  faction  in  power. 
They  were  a  power  even  in  the  early  part  of  1854;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  they  won  a  contest  in  San  Francisco.  In 
the  early  part  of  1855  they  were  a  great  party.  In  many  places 
they  carried  the  spring  municipal  elections.  In  March  at  Marys¬ 
ville  they  carried  everything,  although  their  nominations  were 
not  made  public  until  the  morning  of  the  election.  At  Sacra¬ 
mento  in  April  the  entire  Know  Nothing  ticket  was  elected;  and 
in  many  other  places  their  success  was  so  great  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  journals  called  upon  the  divided  wings  of  their  party,  the 
chivalry  and  tammany  or  the  Gwin  and  Broderick  factions,  to 
unite  and  make  a  united  assault  upon  a  common  enemy.1 

The  efforts  to  harmonize  the  Democratic  factions,  or  what  was 
left  of  them,  were  measurably  successful.  But  they  could  not 
withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Know  Nothings.  In  May  the 
Democratic  state  committees  united  in  a  call  for  a  Democratic 
state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  27,  1855. 
It  adopted  the  usual  resolutions,  promising  everything  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  squatters  and  miners.  In  addition  it  reprobated,  as  un- 
American  and  anti-republican,  the  principles  of  the  Know  Noth¬ 
ing  party  and,  in  view  of  a  recent  very  general  agitation  of  the 
temperance  question,  it  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  time  had 
come  when  “sober  men,  and  sober  men  only,  should  be  presented 
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for  the  suffrages  of  moral  and  intelligent  freemen.”  As  soon  as 
the  matter  of  resolutions  had  been  fixed,  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ballot  for  candidates;  and  it  was  almost  immediately 
apparent  that  Broderick  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  His  fight 
for  the  United  States  senatorship  was  still  the  engrossing  object 
of  his  life.  He  still  appears  to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep 
Bigler  and  Purdy  in  their  positions  of  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor;  and  at  his  direction  they  were  renominated — the 
former  on  the  second  ballot  over  Milton  S.  Latham,  and  the 
latter  on  the  first  ballot.  Myron  Norton  and  Charles  H.  Bryan 
were  nominated  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  On  August 
7,  1855,  the  Know  Nothing  or  American  party  met  in  state  con¬ 
vention  for  the  first  time  in  California,  at  Sacramento.  Its  first 
business,  after  organization,  was  a  platform  of  principles.  The 
resolutions  adopted  had  the  merit  of  being  very  short,  though 
they  promised  quite  as  much  as  the  Democratic  utterances. 
The  main  features  in  which  they  differed  from  them  were  in 
demanding  a  judicious  revision  of  the  naturalization  laws,  favor¬ 
ing  only  native  born  citizens  for  official  position,  and  inflexible 
opposition  to  the  appointment  or  election  of  any  person  who 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  any  foreign  government — specially 
meaning  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  candidates  for  the 
principal  nominations  were  very  numerous ;  but  the  successful 
ones  were  John  Neely  Johnson  for  governor  on  the  fourth  ballot 
and  Robert  M.  Anderson  for  lieutenant-governor  oft  the  first 
ballot.  Hugh  C.  Murray  and  David  S.  Terry  were  nominated 
for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  There  was  no  Whig  conven¬ 
tion;  but  there  were  several  conventions  of  other  so-called  par¬ 
ties — one  of  the  Settlers  and  Miners,  which  however  did  not 
make  nominations,  and  two  of  temperance  organizations,  whose 
main  achievement  was  the  nomination  of  Charles  H.  S.  Will¬ 
iams  as  temperance  candidate  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
against  Hugh  C.  Murray.1 

The  election  took  place  on  September  5  and  resulted  in  a 
triumph  for  the  Know  Nothings,  all  of  whose  ticket  was  elected. 
Johnson  had  received  a  little  over  forty-nine  thousand  votes  to  a 
little  over  forty-four  thousand  for  Bigler  and  was  thus  elected  by 
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a  majority  of  about  five  thousand.  Anderson  was  elected  over 
Purdy  by  nearly  two  thousand  majority,  and  Murray  and  Terry 
over  Norton  and  Bryan  by  about  the  same.1  Thus  was  broken, 
for  the  time  at  least,  the  Democratic  power  in  California,  and 
with  it  the  Broderick  domination.  It  seems  likely  that  the  result 
was  brought  about  not  so  much  by  faith  in  the  principles  of  the 
new  party  as  by  revulsion  against  the  practices  of  the  old  one. 
Not  only  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  the  hot- bed  of  abuses,  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  state,  political  meetings  and  elections 
had  been  for  several  years  conducted  with  the  most  open  and 
shameless  corruption.  Ballot-box  stuffers,  prize-fighters  and  all 
the  numerous  class  of  rufifians,  whose  crimes  brought  on  the  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1856,  were  in  the  ascendant  and  obeyed  the 
nod  of  the  power  behind  the  throne.  No  wonder  reputable 
Democrats  became  at  last  dissatisfied  and  revolted.  They  may 
have  said  nothing  against  the  methods,  which  had  for  the  time 
become  party  methods;  but  they  voted  against  them  all  the 
same.  The  outcome  showed  that  the  people,  and  even  those 
who  entered  the  turmoil,  possessed  some  independence  and  that, 
though  they  may  not  have  thought  very  rationally  about  what 
they  were  doing  or  whom  they  were  supporting,  they  were 
clearly  not  entirely  subject  to  the  will  and  dictation  of  old  lead¬ 
ers.  Upon  reviewing  the  battle  and  counting  up  the  scores,  it 
became  evjdent  that  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  even  the 
Democratic  party,  that  had  faithfully  and  loyally  followed  the  old 
banners  and  obeyed  the  old  party  cries  from  the  first  election  in 
1849,  could  not  be  induced  to  go.  There  was  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  Democrats  had  decreased  or  that 
there  was  any  very  solid  or  permanent  foundation  for  the  Know 
Nothing  party;  but  every  one  could  see  that  the  Democracy, 
strong  as  it  was,  might  be  handicapped  to  its  defeat;  that  under 
the  circumstances  there  had  been  bad  management,  and  that,  if 
recovery  was  to  be  looked  for,  a  change  of  policy  would  have  to 
be  introduced  and  patiently  and  persistently  pursued  until  the  lost 
ground  should  be  recovered. 

A  few  days  after  the  election,  the  Know  Nothing  or  American 
party,  encouraged  by  the  results  and  with  a  view  to  continuing 
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its  fight  and  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign  the  next  year, 
issued  an  address  in  which  it  gave  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
though  in  other  respects  pretty  correct  account  of  the  condition 
of  affairs.  It  represented  California  as  the  best,  largest  and  worst- 
governed  country,  of  which  there  was  any  record.  In  vain  had 
the  onerous  exactions  of  the  state  government  been  paid  without 
stint.  In  vain  had  all  the  sources  of  peaceful  reformation  been 
exhausted.  Long-suffering  had  not  propitiated  those  in  author¬ 
ity,  nor  indignant  remonstrance  been  able  to  inspire  terror.  But 
evil  had  followed  evil  and  calamity  had  been  heaped  upon  calam¬ 
ity  until  “the  young  state,  which  yesterday  filled  the  world  with 
her  renown,  to-day  lies  bankrupt,  crime-ridden  and  abject. 
Much,  very  much  ” — it  continued — “of  our  misfortunes  is  the 
result  of  accident  and  contingencies,  which  no  human  foresight 
could  have  prevented;  but,  that  crime,  fraud  and  infamy  should 
have  aggravated  our  sorrow,  we  must  blame  ourselves  and  a 
reckless  public  policy.  But  there  is  always  a  limit  to  passive 
endurance  of  flagrant  wrongs  by  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 
The  history  of  the  election  campaign  of  185 5  in  our  state  is 
ample  testimony  that  the  people  united  to  inaugurate  a  stronger, 
wiser  and  better  government.  Let  it  be  our  fervent  hope, 
brothers,  that  this  time  they  have  not  been  deceived.”1 

On  the  other  hand  Bigler  in  his  fourth  annual  message,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  legislature  on  January  9,  1856,  gave  a  very  different 
and  more  rose-tinted  view.  He  commenced  by  comparing  the 
debt  of  California  with  the  debts  of  the  old  states  of  the  Union 
and  appeared  to  draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  only  three, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  had  smaller  debts  than  California, 
while  Indiana  owed  over  eleven  millions  of  dollars;  Illinois  nearly 
seventeen  millions;  Texas  nearly  seven  millions,  and  Michigan 
three  millions.  He  then,  in  language  calculated  to  represent 
everything  he  touched  in  the  brightest  colors  and  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  an  adept,  proceeded  to  say:  “From  one. end  of  the 
state  to  the  other,  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou,  every  valley  and 
plain  evidences  the  gratifying  fact  that  our  people  are  fast  turning 
their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  farm-houses  dotting 
our  river-sides,  the  ranches  on  our  mountain  slopes,  the  innu- 
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merable  herds  of  the  southern  plains — all  evince  not  only  the 
happiness,  contentment  and  prosperity  of  our  people,  but  also 
the  permanent  character  of  our  settlements  and  progress  in 
industrial  and  peaceful  pursuits.  Immigrants  hither  come  not 
now  to  sojourn  a  brief  period  and  then  leave  our  shores  forever; 
but  they  come  with  their  wives,  children  and  parents  to  remain 
as  permanent  citizens;  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  blessings  and  endearments  of  home  and,  adding  their  mite 
to  the  general  prosperity,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  future 
greatness  awaiting  this  young  state.  These  are  the  elements, 
the  forerunners  of  enlightened  civilization;  and  to  the  harmoniz¬ 
ing  influences  of  home,  of  friends  and  the  fireside  circle  must  we 
look  for  future  wealth  and  enduring  progress  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  happiness  and  prosperity.”  1 

He  next  spoke  of  the  state  prison  and  insisted  that  it  should 
at  all  times  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state,  through 
agents  responsible  to  the  people.  Events  of  the  previous  fifteen 
months  had  conclusively  settled  that  point;  and  it  afforded  him, 
he  said,  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  the  legislature  that 
in  the  previous  June  the  lessee  had  relinquished  to  the  state  his 
contract  and  turned  over  to  the  directors  the  prison  buildings, 
including  a  substantial  wall  around  them  twenty  feet  high,  all 
the  grounds  and  the  prisoners.  Though  in  his  congratulations 
upon  this  result  he  omitted  to  mention  the  expense,  he  took 
occasion  to  state  that  the  last  legislature,  which  had  accomplished 
it,  had  expended  for  clerical  services  alone  the  enormous  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars — a  sum  more  than  treble  the 
amount  actually  necessary  and  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  legisla¬ 
tive  expenses  of  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  But  he  still 
reverted  with  longing  eyes  to  his  favorite  scheme  of  extending 
and  selling  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco.  “The  right  of  the 
state  to  dispose  of  this  character  of  property,”  he  continued, 
“when  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  commerce,  is  clear 
and  unquestionable;  and  the  interests  of  the  state  in  this  rich 
heritage,  if  carefully  guarded  and  judiciously  disposed  of,  will, 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  command  an  amount  greatly 
exceeding  the  existing  indebtedness.”  He  recommended  amend- 
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ments  to  the  constitution,  abolishing  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  devolving  its  duties  on  the  secretary  of 
state;  and  he  also  recommended  abolishing  the  office  of  quarter¬ 
master  general  and  devolving  its  duties  on  the  deputy  secretary 
of  state;  the  office  of  surveyor-general  and  devolving  the  duties 
on  county  surveyors,  and  the  office  of  state  prison  directors 
and  devolving  their  duties  on  the  warden  and  principal  officers 
of  state.1 

Returning  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  he  said  that 
“although  the  shipment  of  dust  and  bullion,  as  exhibited  by 
custom-house  returns,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  falling  off  in  the 
product  of  the  mines  during  the  past  twelve  months,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  aggregate  amount  yielded  has  largely  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  year.”  There  were  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
of  mining  ditches,  valued  at  over  six  millions  of  dollars,  and 
their  increase  had  been  more  than  trebled  within  the  year  1855. 
The  gold-dust,  bullion  and  quicksilver  exported  in  that  year 
had  amounted  to  over  forty-five  millions.  But  it  was  about 
agriculture  that  he  had  the  most  to  say.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  market  reports  of  the  Atlantic  states 
regular  quotations  were  made  of  the  prices  paid  for  Californian 
wheat  and  flour,  of  which  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  value  had 
been  exported  in  1855;  and  he  added:  “This  is  truly  a  wonderful 
change  to  be  effected  in  so  brief  a  period  and  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  of  our  most  progressive  and  rapidly  devel¬ 
oped  sister  states.  Among  the  many  and  varied  products  of  our 
prolific  soil,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
most  important.  They  are  produced  in  California  in  greater 
quantity  to  the  acre  than  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  states  and  of  a 
quality  unsurpassed  if  not  unequaled.  Rye  and  corn,  although 
not  so  reliable  as  a  crop,  nor  so  prolific  in  growth  as  in  some  of 
the  older  states,  nevertheless  yield  remunerative  returns.”  He 
added  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  that  lands  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  alkali,  of  which  there  was  much  in  portions  of  the 
state,  “would,  without  the  use  of  neutralizing  ingredients,  produce 
immense  crops  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  grown  on  the  island  of 
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Cuba.”  In  horses  and  mules  California  was  excelled  by  sixteen 
states;  in  cattle  by  seven;  in  wheat  by  nine;  New  York  alone 
excelled  it  in  barley;  in  potatoes  sixteen  produced  less,  and  in 
wine  none  so  much.  “It  will  thus  be  seen,”  he  went  on,  “that 
California,  though  the  youngest  of  the  sovereign  states,  ranks 
at  this  day  among  the  first  in  all  the  elements  of  true  wealth; 
and  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  past  warrants  the  hope  that 
she  will  soon  outstrip  all  competitors  in  the  friendly  struggle 
for  commercial  and  agricultural  supremacy  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.”1 

Pursuant  to  his  stand  on  the  water-lot  question  and  sacrificing, 
so  to  speak,  everything  for  ready  money,  he  thought  that  salt- 
marsh,  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  should  be  sold  up  to  within 
one  mile  of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  instead  of  limiting 
them  to  ten  miles  from  San  Francisco,  five  miles  from  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Stockton,  Marysville  and  Oakland,  and  one  mile  from  the 
Sacramento  river.  He  again  repeated  his  frequent  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  squatters  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their 
improvements.  “Of  what  avail,”  he  exclaimed,  “is  it  that  our 
soil  is  the  most  productive  and  our  climate  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  all  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  if  flowery 
vales  sleep  in  native  beauty  and  silence  and  expansive  plains 
are  but  the  roaming  grounds  and  rich  pasture  fields  for  the 
unchecked  herd?  The  true  wealth  of  a  prolific  soil  is  to  be 
found  alone  in  the  hardy  and  industrious  hand  which  brings  it 
into  subjection,  which  turns  the  rich  sod  with  the  plowshare, 
prepares  it  for  the  rains  of  winter  and  dews  at  nightfall  and 
which,  at  harvest  season,  reaps  from  fields  of  bending  grain  the 
rich  recompense  of  toil.”  In  the  same  tone  and  at  much  greater 
length  he  went  on,  giving  expression  to  his  favorable  opinions 
about  the  squatting  community  in  general,  whom  he  character¬ 
ized  as  enterprising  and  deserving  citizens;  in  favor  of  a  trans¬ 
continental  railroad,  for  which  no  cost  should  be  spared;  in  favor 
of  military  posts  and  mail  service  on  the  overland  routes,  and 
against  Asiatic  immigration.  And  finally,  coming  down  to  the 
subject  in  which  he  was  most  interested  and  upon  which  he  was 
most  sensitive,  or  in  other  words  to  the  arraignment  of  his  own 
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administration  and  the  stamp  put  upon  it  by  the  public,  he  said: 
“For  a  vindication  against  aspersion,  whether  made  in  the  heat 
of  political  contests  or  suggested  by  the  more  ignoble  rankling 
of  disappointment  and  revenge,  I  appeal  to  the  record  and  to  the 
calm  judgment  and  sense  of  justice  of  my  fellow-citizens,  knowing 
full  well  that  before  such  a  tribunal  and  writh  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  the  truth  in  every  case  will  not  only  appear  but  receive  the 
credence  and  support  of  honest  and  upright  minds.” 1 

Bigler’s  appeal  did  not,  nor  does  it  yet,  yield  much  in  his  favor. 
He  was  and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  politician  and  by  no 
means  a  strong  or  high-minded  one.  His  administration  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  signalized  by  many  abuses  and  very 
great  extravagance.  This  was  doubtless  not  all  his  fault;  but  he 
might  have  done  much  to  change  it.  Perhaps  he  did  not  deserve 
to  get  another  office  from  the  people;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  he 
never  received  another.  Possibly,  and  probably,  Broderick,  if  he 
had  possessed  the  power,  would  have  provided  for  him;  but 
Broderick  never  had  an  opportunity.  In  1857,  at  the  instance 
apparently  of  his  brother  and  not  of  Broderick,  President 
Buchanan  appointed  him  United  States  minister  to  Chili,  which 
office  he  held  until  1861.  Returning  to  California  he  was  in 
1863  a  candidate  for  congress,  but  was  defeated  and  ran  behind 
his  ticket.  Though  from  that  time  until  1868  professing  to  prac¬ 
tice  law  at  Sacramento,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  politics, 
and  on  the  losing  side.  In  1866  President  Johnson  named  him 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Sacramento  district;  but  his 
appointment  was  not  confirmed;  and  in  1867  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  pass  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  In  1868  he  established 
the  State  Capital  Reporter  newspaper  and  continued  to  be  its 
editor  until  his  death.  He  died  at  Sacramento,  leaving  his  wife 
and  daughter  surviving,  on  November  29.  1871. 2 
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JOHNSON. 

JOHN  NEELY  JOHNSON,  the  fourth  state  governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  born  in  Gibson  county,  Indiana,  August  2,  1825. 
He  was  active  and  comparatively  bright  and  as  he  grew  up 
studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  1849  he  came  across  the  plains  to 
California,  arriving  at  Sacramento  in  July  of  that  year.  At  first 
he  did  some  teaming  and  mining;  but,  after  a  very  short  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  occupations,  he  opened  a  law  office  in  a  tent  at 
Sacramento;  and  in  1850  was  elected  city  attorney.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore  special  terri¬ 
torial  census  agent.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  McDougal  and  as  such  took  part  in  the 
so-called  Mariposa  Indian  war,  in  the  course  of  which  Yosemite 
valley  was  discovered.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly 
from  Sacramento  county  and  sat  in  the  legislature  of  1853.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat  in  politics;  but  joined  the  Know 
Nothing  or  American  party  early  in  its  Californian  history  and 
was  rewarded  in  1855  with  its  nomination  for  governor  over  a 
dozen  other  candidates.  He  was  elected,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  by  a  majority  of  about  five  thousand  votes  over  Bigler, 
the  Democratic  or  Broderick  candidate.1 

Johnson  was  inaugurated  in  presence  of  the  legislature  of  1856 
on  January  9.  His  address  on  that  occasion  was  a  comparatively 
short  document,  which  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  expressions  of 
intense  devotion  to  the  Union.  Almost  immediately  after  deliv¬ 
ering  it,  he  announced  to  both  houses  that  he  had  appointed 
William  H.  Rhodes  his  private  secretary  and  sent  in  to  the  senate 
the  name  of  David  F.  Douglass  as  secretary  of  state,  asking  its 
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confirmation.  The  senate  at  once  complied.  Within  a  day  or 
two  subsequently  it  gave  promise  of  very  thorough  and  effective 
reform  by  indefinitely  postponing  two  applications  of  county 
officers  for  leave  of  absence — one  from  Caleb  Dorsey,  district 
attorney  of  Tuolumne  county,  and  the  other  from  Samuel  H. 
Brooks,  treasurer  of  San  Joaquin  county.  But  the  hopes  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  action  were  soon  afterwards  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  sixteen  ayes  to  nine  noes,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  assembly,  allowing  Solomon  Heydenfeldt, 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  leave  of  absence  for  four  months. 
The  other  two  justices,  Murray  and  Terry,  wrote  that  they  were 
willing  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  court  and  expressed  their 
assurance  that  business  would  not  be  delayed,  nor  the  public 
interests  suffer;  but  within  a  few  months,  Heydenfeldt  being 
then  absent  and  Terry  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  vigilance 
committee  of  San  Francisco,  the  business  of  the  court  came  to 
a  stand-still  and  the  public  interests  suffered  very  seriously.1 

The  new  senate  also  gave  promise  of  effecting  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  practice  of  changing  names.  The  legislative  dockets 
of  the  preceding  sessions  had  been  lumbered  with  bills  of  that 
character;  and  from  the  number  presented  in  the  early  part  of 
1856  it  seemed  that  the  business  was  likely  to  increase.  There 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  much  discretion  exercised  in  some 
of  the  changes  made.  In  1854,  for  instance,  a  man  dissatisfied 
with  being  called  “William  Alexander  Smith”  had  his  name 
changed  to  “Amor  de  Cosmos.”  In  1855  there  were  more 
changes  than  in  1854.  In  February,  1856,  while  there  were 
four  bills  of  the  kind  before  the  senate,  the  judiciary  committee 
of  that  body  recommended  the  indefinite  postponement  of  all 
of  them;  and  they  were  accordingly  thrown  out.  That  com¬ 
mittee  further  reported  against  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced 
on  the  subject  of  changing  names,  giving  its  opinion  that  persons 
could  call  themselves  what  they  pleased,  and  such  a  law  was 
unnecessary.  But  this  brought  out  an  opposition  report  to  the 
effect  that  persons  had  not  the  right  to  change  their  names ;  that 
there  was  a  law  of  society  that  forbade  it,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  except  in  very  special  cases  and  not  then 
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uniess  authorized  by  statute.  But  with  that  report  the  subject 
seemed  to  substantially  drop.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  and  yet 
people  found  they  could  not  very  well  change  their  names  with¬ 
out  legislative  sanction.  Even  at  this  session,  later  on,  a  man 
with  the  objectionable  name  of  Schlechtway  got  it  changed  to 
Robinson;  and  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  legislature  con¬ 
tinued  until  1866,  when  the  power  was  given  to  the  county 
courts.1 

Whatever  impression  may  have  been  created  by  Bigler’s  mes¬ 
sage  about  the  condition  of  the  country,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  there  was  trouble  and  difficulty  in  many  directions.  Almost 
immediately  following  Bigler’s  congratulations  upon  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  the  state  prison  by  the  lessee  to  the  new  directors, 
came  a  doleful  memorial  from  the  directors,  representing  every¬ 
thing  as  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  urgently  demanding  large 
amounts  of  money  to  carry  on  the  institution.  They  said  that 
the  prisoners  were  actually  suffering  for  want  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  work  of  quarrying  stone  and  making  brick  was  not 
remunerative  in  the  winter  season  or  for  about  five  months  of  the 
year.  Nothing  could  be  done  until  spring.  Meanwhile  the 
directors  were  destitute  of  supplies  for  daily  use  and  the  prison 
had  no  credit.  It  would  take  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  month  to  meet  expenses.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  in  one  room,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  or  a 
new  prison  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  few  weeks  subsequently 
a  joint  committee  of  both  houses,  after  investigation,  made  a 
report  on  the  facts.  It  said  that  in  the  seven  months  from  June 
1,  1855,  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  the  directors,  to  January  1, 
1856,  there  had  been  created  obligations  or  claims  against  the 
state  in  reference  to  the  prison  of  over  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  More  wall  had  been  built  than  called 
for;  and  it  had  been  built  in  disregard  of  symmetry  and  in  gross 
violation  of  law.  The  wall  inclosure,  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  rectangle,  was  one  hundred  feet  out  of  square,  the  south  wall 
being  one  hundred  feet  longer  than  the  west  and  forming  an 
acute  angle  at  the  southwest  corner  and  an  obtuse  angle  at  the 
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northwest.  The  mortar  had  been  made  of  sand  from  the  beach 
and  mixed  with  salt  water,  so  that  it  attracted  moisture  and 
would  not  set;  and  the  work  itself  was  very  poor.  The  title  to 
sixteen  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  prison  grounds  proper,  which 
James  M.  Estell,  the  lessee,  had  assumed  to  sell  and  which  had 
been  purchased  by  the  state,  was  invalid  on  account  of  Estell’s 
irregularities.  The  committee  in  conclusion  said  it  did  not  want 
to  charge  fraud  in  reference  to  the  state  prison  affairs,  though  the 
testimony  beyond  question  authorized  suspicions  of  it;  and  it 
recommended  that  suits  should  be  brought  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  directors  for  damages  for  neglect  and  irregu¬ 
lar  and  informal  proceedings  in  office.  But  unfortunately  the 
exposure  of  these  abuses  had  hardly  been  made  when  they  were 
covered  up.  No  suits  were  commenced.  After  immediate  tem¬ 
porary  relief,  an  act  was  passed  making  a  permanent  appropria¬ 
tion  and  creating  a  few  more  offices;  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped  until  it  rose,  in  uglier  form  than  ever,  to  trouble  the 
next  governor.1 

The  exposure  of  abuses  in  state  prison  affairs  seemed  to  excite 
inquiry  in  several  other  directions  and  occasioned  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  sharp  reports.  One  was  in  regard  to  the  extravagance 
practiced  in  various  state  offices,  which  was  shown  to  have  been 
so  extensive  and  reckless  as  to  be  fraudulent.  Another  was  in 
regard  to  a  certain  judgment  of  nearly  seventy -three  thousand 
dollars  obtained  on  a  worthless  claim  by  Jesse  Carothers  against 
the  state  in  the  superior  court  of  San  Francisco,  of  which  John 
Satterlee  was  judge.  The  scheme  seemed  to  have  been  worked 
by  several  adepts  at  such  business  and  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
compromising  stipulation  procured  by  Carothers  from  S.  C. 
Hastings,  the  attorney-general.  The  report  pronounced  the 
agreement  between  Hastings  and  Carothers  fraudulent  and 
charged  general  gross  and  culpable  negligence.  But  as  it  fur¬ 
ther  appeared  that  Judge  David  O.  Shattuck,  who  succeeded 
Satterlee,  had  set  aside  the  judgment  as  null  and  void,  there  was 
nothing  of  value  lost.  Still  another  report  was  in  reference  to 
alleged  frauds  of  Abia  A.  Selover,  the  auctioneer  employed  to 
sell  the  state’s  remaining  interest  in  the  beach-and-water-lot 
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property  of  San  Francisco  in  October,  1855.  The  sale  took  place 
under  an  act  passed  May  1,  1855;  and  it  was  said  that  Selover 
so  manipulated  as,  by  rapidly  skipping  from  one  part  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  to  another  and  accepting  bids  of  persons  instructed  in  the 
scheme  before  others  could  be  heard,  to  enable  Andrew  J.  Butler 
and  a  few  others  in  the  combination  to  buy  lots  worth  thousands 
at  eight  dollars  apiece.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reputable  citizens  taken  on  the  subject  and  reported  to  the 
legislature,  the  sale  was  unique  for  trickery  and  sharp  practice; 
and  a  significant  fact  was  that  all  who  figured  prominently  in  it 
were  strong  political  supporters  of  Broderick,  at  that  time  still 
the  power  behind  the  throne.1 

Had  the  election  resulted  differently  and  the  Democracy  won, 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  have  been  so  much  exposure. 
But  the  new  men,  who  had  been  brought  into  office,  wanted  to 
justify  the  choice  of  themselves  over  their  adversaries  and 
thought  no  way  more  proper  than  to  rake  open  old  sores  of  vil¬ 
lainy  and  corruption.  The  triumph  of  the  Know  Nothings,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  as  complete  as  might  at  first  sight  have  appeared; 
nor  did  their  exposures  add  much  to  their  influence.  The 
Democracy  or  rather  Broderick,  who  represented  it,  though 
defeated,  was  by  no  means  destroyed.  He  had  failed  in  securing 
votes  enough  to  make  him  United  States  senator;  but  he  had 
not  given  up  the  fight  for  that  office;  nor  did  he  cease  for  a 
moment  in  planning  and  scheming  for  it.  As  matters  had  turned 
out  it  became  necessary  for  his  interests  to  again  prevent  an 
election  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Gwin  on  March  3,  1855. 
There  were  of  course  a  number  of  Know  Nothing  candidates  for 
the  position,  among  whom  the  most  prominent  were  Henry  A. 
Crabb  and  Henry  S.  Foote;  but  there  were  not  Know  Nothing 
votes  enough  on  joint  ballot  to  win.  Broderick’s  problem  was  to 
prevent  a  combination  or  fusion  of  any  of  the  other  discordant 
elements  with  the  Know  Nothings;  and  for  this  he  labored  with 
his  accustomed  skill.  The  question  was  met  in  the  senate.  A 
concurrent  resolution  to  go  into  joint  convention  having  been 
offered,  a  motion  was  made  to  indefinitely  postpone  it;  and,  after 
a  struggle,  the  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  ayes  to 
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fourteen  noes.  Not  long  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  any  further  attempts  in  that  direction,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  postpone  all  resolutions,  bills  or  other  propositions  in 
reference  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  until  January, 
1857;  and  with  this  the  subject  dropped.1 

Johnson’s  first  message  deserving  special  mention  was  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Indian  war  claims.  The  amount  of  the  debt  for  the  Indian 
wars  in  California  of  1850  and  1851  was  a  little  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  had  been  assumed 
and  an  appropriation  made  to  pay  it  by  the  general  government. 
But  when  Indian  war  bonds,  representing  portions  of  the  debt,  were 
sent  on  to  Washington,  Jefferson  Davis,  United  States  secretary 
of  war,  insisted  that  he  was  required  by  the  appropriation  act  to 
examine  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  expenses  actually 
incurred  and  disbursed,  and  that  he  must  therefore  have  some¬ 
thing  more  in  the  way  of  proofs  than  mere  bonds  and  warrants 
issued  by  the  state.  Johnson  at  first  recommended  sending  on 
the  vouchers  and  employing  Congressman  James  W.  Denver  to 
look  after  the  business;  and  he  added  that  Denver  would  doubt¬ 
less  serve  without  compensation.  But  very  shortly  afterwards 
Henry  Bates,  who  had  been  elected  state  treasurer  on  the  same 
Know  Nothing  ticket  with  himself,  offered  his  services  to  go  east 
and  accept  and  pay  out  the  money  there — thus,  as  he  represented, 
saving  the  state  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  it  would  cost  to 
transmit  the  money  to  California.  Thereupon  Johnson  changed 
his  mind  and  proposed  a  commission  to  consist  of  Denver,  Bates 
and  A.  J.  F.  Phelan  to  prosecute  the  claims  before  the  secretary 
of  war  and  superintend  the  payment  and  cancellation  of  the 
bonds.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  looked  like  a  very  un-business- 
like  proposition,  particularly  so  far  as  Bates  was  concerned;  but 
the  legislature  settled  the  matter  by  appointing  a  commission, 
consisting  of  Samuel  B.  Smith  and  James  W.  Denver  with  Phelan 
as  their  clerk;  and  by  them  the  business  was  attended  to.2 

One  of  the  next  most  important  matters  to  engage  attention 
was  the  Chinese  question.  Bigler  had  started  the  political  agi¬ 
tation  on  this  prolific  theme  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the  legislature 
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of  1855  passed  several  bills  intended  to  exclude  Asiatics.  One 
of  these  bills  fixed  the  foreign  miners’  license  tax  at  four  dollars 
per  month  until  October  1,  1855;  then  at  six  dollars  per  month 
for  the  next  year;  eight  dollars  per  month  for  the  third  year,  and 
so  on  increasing  two  dollars  per  month  every  year.  The  whole 
general  subject  came  up  before  the  senate  committee  on  mines 
and  mining  interests;  and  a  majority  of  it,  represented  by 
Charles  Westmoreland,  reported  in  favor  of  repealing  the  law 
and  confining  the  tax  to  four  dollars  per  month,  as  it  had  been 
before.  He  said  that,  whether  the  Chinese  in  general  should  be 
excluded  or  not,  those  who  were  already  in  the  country  and  had 
been  invited  hither  by  our  policy  in  the  past  should  not  be 
impoverished  or  oppressed.  It  appeared  from  the  controller’s 
books  that  the  amount  of  revenue  in  the  shape  of  foreign  miners’ 
license  taxes  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by  Chinese  up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1856,  was  in  round  numbers  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  county 
treasuries  had  received  as  much  more.  All  would  be  jeopardized 
if  the  act  of  1855  were  allowed  to  stand;  and  the  tax  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  restored  to  its  former  figure.  The  majority  report 
brought  out  a  counterblast  by  the  minority,  represented  by 
Samuel  H.  Dosh.  It  opposed  any  change  in  the  law.  The 
question  involved  was  of  more  importance  than  any  other  before 
the  legislature.  There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
Chinese  in  the  state;  they  were  not  desirable  residents;  and  the 
law  as  it  stood  would  encourage  them  to  leave.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  they  were  not  wanted.  In  the  first  place, 
continued  the  report,  their  presence  was  “a  great  moral  and 
social  evil — a  disgusting  scab  upon  the  fair  face  of  society  and 
putrefying  sore  upon  the  body  politic — in  short,  a  nuisance  that, 
unless  speedily  abated,  was  likely  to  work  tremendous  and  last¬ 
ing  injury  to  the  state;”  in  the  next  place,  they  threatened  “the 
entailment  upon  us  of  a  strange  system  of  slavery,  obnoxious  to 
our  institutions;”  in  the  third  place,  they  degraded  labor  and 
depreciated  its  value  to  the  detriment  of  the  working  men  of  the 
state,  at  whose  instance  and  in  obedience  to  whose  demands  the 
law  as  it  stood  had  been  passed ;  in  the  fourth  place,  the  Chinese 
were  incapable  of  becoming  citizens;  and  finally,  the  law  had 
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operated  and  was  operating  precisely  as  wished  by  its  authors 
and  the  public  did  not  demand  or  desire  any  change.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  improvement  in  bitterness  of  this  attack  against 
the  Chinese  over  anything  that  Bigler  had  been  able  to  say,  the 
legislature  followed  the  majority  report  by  superseding  the  act  of 
1855  and  restoring  the  tax  to  the  permanent  amount  of  four 
dollars  per  month.1 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  foreign  miners’  license  tax, 
the  legislature  of  1855,  as  has  been  seen,  imposed  a  tax  of  fifty 
dollars  upon  the  master,  owner  or  consignee  of  every  vessel  for 
every  Chinaman  imported.2  This  tax  was  to  be  collected  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  by  the  commissioner  of  emigrants,  to 
which  office  Bigler  had  in  1853,  under  a  previous  statute, 
appointed  Edward  McGowan.  In  the  early  part  of  February, 
1856,  McGowan,  much  against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  make  a 
report  of  the  transactions  of  his  office.  He  said  that  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1855,  ninety-six  Chinese  passengers  had  arrived  and 
been  reported  to  him;  but  that  in  no  case  had  the  fifty  dollars 
head-money  been  collected  for  the  reason  that  the  act  imposing 
it  was  unconstitutional  and  everybody,  who  knew  anything,  knew 
it.  All  that  he  had  collected  from  September  1,  1855,  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1856,  had  been  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  much 
less  than  the  expenses  of  his  office.  The  year  before  he  had 
paid  into  the  state  treasury  about  thirty  thousand  dollars;  but 
this  year  the  sum  would  scarcely  reach  three  thousand.  So  far, 
during  the  year,  many  more  Chinamen  had  left  the  state  than 
had  arrived.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
record  the  departures;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
As  McGowan  was  the  same  individual  who  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Broderick  wing  of  the  Democratic  state  convention  in 
1854,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  person  whom  no 
one  would  care  to  call  to  account.  But,  if  he  thought  so,  he  was 
mistaken.  However  it  might  have  been  if  the  Know  Nothings 
had  been  defeated,  it  was  different  now.  The  senate  committee 
on  mines  at  once  reported  that,  whereas  he  had  disregarded  and 
neglected  his  duties,  arrogated  judicial  power  in  assuming  to 

1  Stats.  1855,  216;  Senate  Journal,  1856,  398-401,  457-460;  Stats.  1856,  141. 

2  Stats.  1855,  194. 
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declare  a  statute  unconstitutional  and  committed  a  contempt 
against  the  legislature,  he  ought  to  be  removed  from  office,  and  a 
suit  commenced  against  him  and  his  bondsmen  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  Governor  Johnson  supplemented  this  action  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  removing  McGowan  and  appointing  Alexander  G. 
i^bell  commissioner  of  emigrants  in  his  place.1 

Several  more  than  ordinarily  important  bills,  unpartisan  in 
character,  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1856  and  received 
Johnson’s  approval.  The  first  that  may  be  mentioned  was  a  bill 
for  the  construction  of  the  state  capitol,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  senate  by  William  I.  Ferguson.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court,2  but  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  subsequent  acts  under  which  the  capitol  at 
Sacramento  was  finally  constructed.  Another  was  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  charter  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  government  thereof,  usually  known  as  the  “consoli¬ 
dation  act.”  It  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly  by  Horace 
Hawes  of  San  Francisco.  Though  not  the  first  act  of  that  kind, 
nor  the  first  attempt  at  consolidation,  it  had  features  about  it  that 
made  it  in  substance  an  original  piece  of  legislation.  Its  main 
characteristics  were  simplicity,  economy  and  checks  upon  official 
wrong-doing,  all  very  important  at  the  time;  and,  as  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  especially  the  vigilance  committee  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  People’s  party  of  San  Francisco,  took  it  in  hand  and 
carried  it  out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  it  had  extraordinary 
success  and  has  continued  for  more  than  forty  years  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco.3 

Meanwhile  national  affairs  were  fast  becoming  more  and  more 
complicated.  The  presidential  election  was  to  take  place  in  the 
autumn;  bitter  discussions  all  over  the  country  had  commenced, 
and  party  strife  was  waxing  hot.  California,  though  far  removed 
from  the  national  center,  could  not  escape  being  drawn  into  the 
conflict.  James  T.  Farley  of  Amador  county,  who  had  been 
elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  may  be  said  to  have  started  the 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  321-340;  Senate  Journal,  1856,  415,  416. 

•2  Nougues  vs.  Douglass,  7  Cal.  65. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1856,  506,  767;  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  109,  652;  Stats, 
1856,  no,  145. 
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discord.  He  introduced  into  that  body  a  concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  election  of  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  to  the  speaker- 
ship  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  congress  on  the  ground 
that  Banks  was  to  be  considered  as  an  exponent  of  sectional 
feelings  and  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly;  but  in  the  senate  it  did  not  meet  with  the  same 
success.  In  that  body  John  D.  Cosby  of  Trinity  county  defeated 
it  by  moving  a  substitute  that  California  should  decline  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject;  that  it  should  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  non-intervention;  that  it  should  oppose  all  propositions 
of  a  sectional  character  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  Union  they 
might  come,  and  that  it  should  maintain  a  conservative  position 
and  take  no  action  through  the  legislature  which  could  tend  to 
destroy  its  conservative  influence  in  congress.1 

About  the  same  time,  however,  Cosby  introduced  into  the 
senate  a  proposition,  which  was  calculated,  if  it  had  had  any 
chance  of  success,  to  occasion  much  more  political  rancor  than 
Farley’s  firebrand.  This  was  a  bill  to  create  three  states  out  of 
California.  There  had  from  very  early  days  been  talk  of  dividing 
the  state — some  of  the  advocates  evidently  contemplating  the 
making  of  a  slave  state  out  of  the  southern,  portion,  while  others 
thought  the  result  would  be  two  free  states  instead  of  one.  The 
first  project  of  making  three  states,  a  north,  south  and  middle, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  David  F.  Douglass  of  San  Joaquin, 
who  in  1855  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect  into  the  assembly. 
It  never  came  up  for  passage;  nor  did  Cosby’s  in  1856,  though 
it  was  favorably  reported  on.2  On  the  other  hand,  several 
remarkable  moves  were  made  in  reference  to  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state.  One  was  an  application  to  the  senate  of  1856,  by 
persons  living  on  Carson  river  east  of  Lake  Tahoe,  asking  that 
their  valley  might  be  included  in  the  state  of  California.3  An¬ 
other  was  an  attempt  of  residents  of  the  Honey  Lake  section  of 
country  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  take  themselves  out  of  the 
state  and  form  a  new  territory  to  be  called  Nataqua,  a  name 
which,  as  they  explained  it,  meant  woman.  The  chief  mover  in 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  399-403;  Senate  Journal,  1856,456. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1856,  390,  571;  Assembly  Journal,  1855,  460. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1856,  448-452. 
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this  scheme  of  gallantry  was  the  old  pioneer  Peter  Lassen,  for 
whom  Lassen’s  peak  and  Lassen  county  were  named,  who  had 
moved  from  the  Sacramento  valley  to  Honey  Lake  a  few  years 
previously,  and  an  individual  named  Isaac  Roop,  who  had  been 
postmaster  at  Shasta.  Lassen  had  gone  thither  seemingly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  become  very  unpopular  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
on  account  of  his  having  induced  overland  immigrants  in  1849 
leave  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  emigrant  roads  and  take  a 
long  and  difficult  way  around,  so  as  to  pass  by  his  rancho, 
greatly  to  their  loss,  discomfort  and  danger;  and  Roop  had 
apparently  followed  suit  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  career  for 
his  enterprising  energy  and  his  ambition  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions  and  objects, 
they  certainly  carried  on  business  with  a  high  hand.  On  April 
26,  1856,  they  and  eighteen  others  met  at  what  was  known  as 
the  Roop  House;  elected  Lassen  president  and  Roop  secretary 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  declare  Honey  Lake  valley  not 
within  the  limits  of  California,  and  to  erect  it  and  a  very  large 
tract  of  country  in  addition  into  the  territory  of  Nataqua.  The 
meeting  adopted  laws  and  regulations,  giving  each  settler  a  right 
to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land;  requiring  every  claim  to 
be  surveyed  and  recorded;  appointing  Lassen  surveyor  and  Roop 
recorder;  laying  out  a  town  in  which  everyone,  who  would  build 
a  house,  was  to  have  a  lot  and  the  lots  not  so  taken  to  belong  to 
Roop,  and  establishing  certain  public  roads  of  the  magnificent 
width  of  one  hundred  feet  as  far  as  they  ran.1 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  both  the  Carson 
valley  and  Nataqua  schemes  were  impracticable.  In  1852  a  bill 
had  passed  the  California  legislature  for  the  erection  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  new  county  to  be  called  Pa-Utah,  including  Pyramid 
Lake,  Carson  Lake,  Walker  Lake  and  all  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  present  state  of  Nevada,  provided  congress  would  cede 
the  territory  to  California;  but  it  never  did  so;  and  the  act  was 
therefore  ineffective  and  afterwards  repealed.2  Carson  valley, 
unless  ceded,  could  no  more  be  made  a  part  of  California  than 

1  Illustrated  History  of  Plumas,  Lassen  and  Sierra  Counties,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  1882,  344-346. 

2  Stats.  1852,  193;  1859,  J86. 
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Pa-Utah;  and  cession  was  never  seriously  thought  of.  As  to 
Nataqua,  the  whole  scheme  was  based  upon  ignorance  of  the 
boundary  line  of  California.  The  originators,  however,  were 
evidently  not  disposed  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits.  They 
proposed  reaching  out  for  their  new  territory  as  far  as  the  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  meridian  of  longitude  so  as  to  include 
about  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  But  it  was  as  difficult  to  take 
away  from  California  as  to  add  to  it;  and  neither  succeeded. 
The  projectors  were  as  unfortunate  as  their  schemes.  Lassen, 
whom  ill-will  followed  into  the  Honey  Lake  country,  was  mur¬ 
dered  there  a  couple  of  years  subsequently;  and  as  for  Roop, 
after  he  had  been  laughed  at  for  some  time  on  account  of  the 
Nataqua  business,  he  assisted  in  a  still  more  ridiculous  project 
for  getting  up,  with  a  handful  of  men,  a  pretended  territory  of 
Nevada,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  governor.1 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  of  1856,  the  first  during  Johnson’s 
administration,  drew  to  its  close  and  finally  adjourned  on  April 
21,  only  about  three  weeks  before  the  general  bad  condition  of 
affairs  led  to  that  extraordinary  uprising  of  the  people,  known  as 
the  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  with  which 
Johnson  proved  unable  to  cope  and  upon  and  against  which  his 
prospects  and  reputation  were  wrecked.  .  It  is  not  likely  that 
anybody  saw  what  was  coming;  but  Farley,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  upon  declaring  his  house  adjourned  sine  die,  took 
occasion  to  make  a  series  of  remarks,  which,  though  perhaps  not 
in  very  good  taste,  were  very  significant  of  the  evil  pass  to  which 
things  in  general  and  legislators  in  particular  had  come.  “  How 
many  of  us,”  he  exclaimed,  “have  remembered  that,  before  we 
were  permitted  to  enter  upon  our  duties,  we  solemnly  pledged 
our  honor  and  recorded  our  oaths  to  the  effect  that  in  all  our 
official  conduct  we  would  act  only  for  those  whom  we  represent 
and  not  for  ourselves?  Have  we  all  fulfilled  these  obligations  or 
have  some  of  us  been  willing  to  sink  our  honor,  our  oaths  and 
our  most  sacred  offices  to  increase  our  own  transitory  fortunes? 
What  indeed  is  the  fortune,  the  fame  or  even  the  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  when  compared  with  the  fortune,  the  welfare  and  honor 
of  a  whole  people?  But,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  responsible  to 
1  Illustrated  History  of  Plumas,  Lassen  and  Sierra  Counties,  333,  347,  355. 
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each  other  for  our  official  conduct” — and  so  on  to  considerable 
length.1 

The  next  legislature  met  at  Sacramento  on  January  5,  1857. 
One-half  its  senators  and  all  its  assemblymen  were  elected  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  midst  of  the  same  political  turbulence  and 
strife,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question,  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  choice  of  James  Buchanan  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  California  the  struggle,  though  not  so  bitter  as  in 
some  other  sections,  was  marked  with  much  excitement.  The 
Know  Nothing  party  met  in  convention  at  Sacramento  in 
November,  1855;  the  Democrats  at  the  same  place  in  March,  and 
the  Republicans,  for  the  first  time,  in  April,  1856.  The  last 
named,  as  a  new  party  and  particularly  as  an  anti-slavery  party, 
was  subjected  to  many  outrages.  It  was  denounced  on  nearly 
every  side  as  an  “abolition  ”  party;  and  that  name  alone  produced 
the  effect  of  flaunting  the  red  flag  in  a  bull  ring.  Their  meetings 
were  often  disturbed  and  broken  up  and  in  some  cases  their 
speakers  and  prominent  men  were  maltreated.  Nevertheless  they 
persisted  and  showed  a  bold  front,  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
in  any  manner  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  slave  states;  but 
demanding  and  insisting  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  of 
the  territories.  Edwin  B.  Crocker,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  Republicans,  wahted  to  go  further  and  resolve  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  had  utterly  destroyed  all  com¬ 
promises  respecting  slavery  not  embraced  in  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  no  more  slave  states  should  upon  any  pretense  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  But  other  members  of  the  party 
regarded  this  doctrine  as  too  radical  for  the  times ;  and  Crocker’s 
proposition  was  withdrawn.  The  Know  Nothings,  or  Amer¬ 
ican  party  as  it  called  itself,  indorsed  Millard  Fillmore  and 
Andrew  J.  Donelson  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States;  the  Democratic  party,  James  Buchanan  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  and  the  Republican  party,  John  C.  Fremont  and 
William  F.  Dayton.  The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats — the  state  vote  for  Buchanan  being  very  nearly  fifty-two 
thousand,  that  for  Fillmore  a  little  over  thirty-five  thousand,  and 
that  for  Fremont  a  little  over  thirty  thousand.  The  Democrats 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1856,  864. 
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Charles  L.  Scott  and  Joseph  C.  McKibben  were  elected  to 
congress.1 

Whatever  prestige  the  Know  Nothings  had  gained  and  enjoyed 
in  1855,  they  entirely  lost  in  1856;  so  that,  when  Governor 
Johnson  met  the  legislature  of  1857,  found  it  completely 
Democratic.  He  therefore  had  very  few  political  friends  in  the 
body  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  support.  He  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  political  leader  without  a  following.  But  there  was  one 
circumstance  that  gave  him  a  certain  influence  and  power  with 
both  houses  and  especially  with  the  members  who  were  favorable 
to  the  aspirations  of  David  C.  Broderick  for  the  United  States 
senate;  and  this  was  a  mutual  hatred  of  the  vigilance  committee. 
That  organization,  besides  seriously  interfering  with  the  objec¬ 
tionable  methods  of  conducting-  elections  in  San  Francisco,  of 
which  Broderick  had  on  various  occasions  availed  himself,  and 
besides  throttling  one  or  two  and  exiling  a  number  of  Broderick’s 
henchmen,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  some  unpleasant  inquiries 
of  Broderick  himself  and  called  him  before  it  as  a  witness.  He 
had  attended  and  given  his  testimony,  but  apparently  did  not 
enjoy  the  contact.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  afterwards  left  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  traveling  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and,  in  a  quiet  but  very  effective  way,  organizing  a  campaign 
for  Broderick  Democracy  in  nearly  every  important  section  of 
the  state.  His  plan  was  very  appropriately  called  a  “ still-hunt,” 
and  resulted  not  only  in  a  very  heavy  vote  for  Buchanan  but  also 
in  a  decided  majority  for  Broderick. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Broderick  himself  had  any  great  per¬ 
sonal  hatred  for  the  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  admired  its  pluck  and  determination 
to  reform  abuses;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  rather 
grateful  than  otherwise  for  its  ridding  him  of  some  of  his  too 
obsequious  friends.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  denounce  it  with 
the  vigorous  vituperation  of  which  he  was  capable  and  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  express  when  he  felt  very  angry.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  most  of  his  supporters  and  friends  that  were  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  1857  had  no  love  for  the  vigilance  committee 
and,  if  not  ready  and  anxious  to  speak  against  it  themselves, 


1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  50-74. 
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they  were  very  willing  to  listen  to  others  speak  against  it.  And 
this  was  the  kind  of  an  audience  to  whom  Johnson  addressed  his 
annual  message  of  January  7,  1857.  He  commenced  with  a 
reference  to  the  political  troubles  that  had  convulsed  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  intimated  that  a  very  great  danger 
had  been  run  and  been  passed.  “The  choice  of  the  people  in 
the  recent  presidential  contest,”  said  he,  “  has  been  everywhere 
proclaimed,  and  still  our  flag  floats  proudly  on  the  breeze  with 
not  a  star  unsphered — the  emblem  of  that  Union  which,  through 
all  emergency,  has  ever  yet  been  cherished  and  maintained.  Let 
us  then  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  storm  has  passed  away 
and  that  the  elements  of  our  political  existence  have  subsided  to 
a  peaceful  calm.” 1 

But  the  main  and  most  touching  part  of  the  message,  that  in 
which  the  governor  personally  was  most  interested  and  con¬ 
cerned,  was  in  reference  to  the  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee.  He  entered  at  length  into  his  own  way  of  looking  at  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  he  could  say,  however,  he  could  not  avoid 
the  appearance  at  least  of  being  on  the  defensive.  Without 
attempting  to  describe  the  condition  of  affairs,  which  brought 
about  the  popular  outbreak,  or  to  say  anything  about  his  own 
vacillations  and  shortcomings,  except  that  he  had  been  deluded, 
he  contented  himself  with  pronouncing  the  movement  treason 
and  rebellion  and  declared  that  the  state  had  been  powerless 
against  it  and  the  authorities  compelled  to  calmly  await  the 
issue  of  events.  “  I  have  deemed  it  not  improper,”  he  said  in 
conclusion  of  his  account,  “  to  detail  the  more  important  incidents 
of  this  period  and,  without  regard  to  personal  considerations, 
have  presented  an  authentic  history  of  my  official  acts  in  this 
connection  in  the  conscious  belief,  not  less  than  in  the  earnest 
hope,  that  by  the  judgment  of  the  people  the  shafts  of  falsehood 
and  calumny  will  be  repelled  and  the  course  of  the  executive 
triumphantly  vindicated  and  sustained.  In  all  that  I  have  done 
or  sought  to  do,  I  heeded  not  the  plaudits  of  the  populace,  nor 
feared  their  threats.  I  know  no  higher  law  than  the  constitution 
of  my  country;  and,  as  a  rule  of  action  alike  incessant  and 
inflexible,  the  observance  of  the  duties  it  enjoins  will  ever  be 
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paramount  in  my  regard  as  a  public  officer  and  private  citizen.”1 

Much  of  the  time  of  both  the  houses  was  taken  up  with 
“questions  of  privilege,”  chiefly  growing  out  of  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  affairs;  and  as  a  rule  these  were  violent  and  bitter.  But 
there  was  also  a  sprinkle  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Scott,  minister  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
church  in  San  Francisco,  had  seen  fit  to  take  sides  and  preach 
against  the  vigilance  committee  and  had  thereby  thrown  himself, 
so  to  speak,  into  the  arms  of  its  opponents  and  enemies.  On 
this  account  a  proposition  was  made  in  the- assembly,  on  the  day 
after  its  meeting,  to  invite  him  to  preach  in  Assembly  Hall  on 
Sunday,  January  II.  As  an  offset,  Assemblyman  William  W. 
Shepard  of  San  Francisco  moved  to  amend  by  adding  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Lacy  and  the  Rev.  Rufus  P.  Cutler, 
two  other  ministers  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  taken  sides  with 
the  vigilance  committee,  to  preach  in  the  same  place — one  on 
Sunday,  January  18,  and  the  other  the  Sunday  following.  This, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was  voted  down;  and  the  original 
motion  was  then  adopted  by  sixty-five  ayes  to  thirteen  noes.  It 
can  only  be  conjectured  what  kind  of  a  “sermon”  Scott  would 
have  preached;  but  he  answered  the  invitation  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  week  of  holy  communion  in  his  congregation  and  he 
could  not  absent  himself.  Pie  took  occasion,  however,  to  send 
up  to  the  legislature  “as  a  present  to  each  member  a  copy  of 
his  little  volume  ‘Trade  and  Letters’  as  a  small  token  of  the 
author’s  esteem  and  good-will  for  the  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  California.”  The  senate,  when  the  box 
arrived  and  was  opened  and  the  books  distributed,  as  if  not  to 
be  outdone  in  compliments,  on  motion  of  Jesse  O.  Goodwin  of 
Yuba,  returned  a  vote  of  thanks  for  “his  valuable  work”  and 
“our  best  wishes  towards  him  as  a  man  and  a  divine.” 2 

In  addition  to  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  Union  being 
saved  and  his  own  course  in  reference  to  the  vigilance  committee 
being  triumphantly  vindicated,  Johnson  made  a  number  of  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  his  message.  Before  adverting  to  them,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  William  H.  Rhodes  was  no  longer 
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his  private  secretary,  having  been  succeeded  by  William  Baus- 
man  on  April  21,  1856.1  His  principal  recommendations  were: 
first,  that  tax  deeds  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  compliance 
with  the  revenue  laws,  unless  the  claimant  should  within  thirty 
days  serve  a  notice  that  he  would  contest  the  legality  of  the 
sale;  second,  that  assessors  should  be  allowed  a  percentage  on 
taxes  collected;  third,  an  income  tax;  fourth,  a  stamp  tax;  fifth, 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention;  sixth,  the  substantial 
repeal  of  the  attachment  law;  seventh,  such  a  modification  of  the 
insolvent  law  as  to  render  it  practically  worthless;  eighth,  various 
amendments  in  the  laws  relating  to  married  women  and  particu¬ 
larly  abolishing  references  in  divorce  proceedings  and  requiring 
the  district  attorney  to  appear  in  all  cases  for  the  defense  and 
allowing  him  a  fee  for  defeating  the  application ;  ninth,  the  giving 
of  a  landlord  a  lien  on  the  property  of  his  tenant  for  his  rent? 
and,  tenth,  the  election  of  notaries  public  by  the  people.  There 
were  a  few  others;  but  the  legislature  paid  no  attention  to  any 
of  them. 2 

Several  of  his  recommendations  were  not  bad  and  in  fact  some 
years  later,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  were  adopted. 
One  was  requiring  a  declaration  of  homestead  to  be  recorded; 
another,  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  still  another,  a  law  for  the  registration  of  voters.  In  reference 
to  a  constitutional  convention  he  said  that  the  chief  opposition 
to  it  had  been  based  upon  a  fear  that  a  new  constitution  might 
be  adopted  without  a  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  but 
that  such  an  objection  was  obviated  by  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  which  required  such  a  vote  in  any  case.  He 
referred  to  an  amendment  of  section  two  of  article  ten  of  the 
constitution  of  1849,  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  legislature 
of  1855;  agreed  to  by  the  legislature  of  1856  and  ratified  by 
vote  of  the  people  on  November  4,  1856.  In  regard  to  abolish¬ 
ing  references  in  divorce  cases  and  requiring  all  such  trials  to  be 
in  open  court,  he  gave  as  one  ground  for  his  recommendation 
that  all  reasonable  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
divorces  and  that  trials  in  open  court  would  insure  more  thorough 
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investigations  than  the  taking  of  testimony  by  a  referee.  And 
yet  he  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  message  recommended 
that  in  all  chancery  cases  the  testimony  might  be  taken  by 
deposition  not  only  as  more  consonant  with  equity  practice  but 
particularly  because  it  would  “give  greater  precision  and  certainty 
to  the  evidence.”1 

But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  made  little  or  no  difference 
what  Johnson  recommended,  as  the  legislature  was  not  disposed 
to  pay  attention  to  him.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  senate  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  on  the 
ground  mainly  that  “the  recklessness,  extravagance  and  profli¬ 
gacy,  which  had  continually  marked  the  career  of  the  state 
government  ever  since  its  first  organization,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
reasons  of  themselves  to  convince  all  that  there  was  something 
radically  defective  in  the  constitution;”  but  the  great  majority 
could  not  see  or  be  convinced  that  relief  against  such  recklessness, 
extravagance  and  profligacy  was  to  be  found,  and  declined  to 
seek  it,  in  that  direction.2  On  the  other  hand  they  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  would  attend  to  a  little  of  it,  which  was  under 
their  immediate  supervision,  in  a  much  more  direct  and  drastic 
manner.  William  A.  Cornwall,  who  had  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  senate  in  1855  but  had  been  removed  for  a  violent  and 
unjustifiable  personal  assault  upon  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  senator  from 
Placer  county,  for  something  spoken  in  debate,  had  presented  a 
bill  claiming  extra  pay,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  for  furnishing 
the  state  printer  with  a  copy  of  the  senate  journal  for  publication. 
He  was  clearly  not  entitled  to  make  the  claim,  as  his  salary  was 
ample  and  he  was  allowed  plenty  of  assistants  to  do  the  work; 
but  a  peculating  practice  had  grown  up  among  secretaries  to 
demand  such  pay  and  it  had  been  allowed.  It  is  likely  that  the 
vicious  practice  would  have  continued,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Cornwall’s  violence.  His  demand  was  scrutinized  and  rejected 
in  1856  as  unauthorized  and  in  substance  fraudulent.  He  per¬ 
sisted  and  presented  it  again  in  1857,  when  it  was  again  and 
finally  thrown  out  by  indefinite  postponement.3  Another  pecu- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1857,  36,  37,  40-42. 
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lating  practice  was  exposed  by  David  F.  Douglass,  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  reference  to  claims  for  the  translation  into  Spanish  of 
certain  public  documents.  Augustin  Ainsa,  the  translator,  had 
been  demanding  and  receiving  pay  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 
His  scheme  was  promptly  crushed  and  the  attorney-general 
instructed  to  commence  suit  for  what  had  already  been  improp¬ 
erly  paid.1 

The  most  remarkable  work  in  this  line,  however,  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1857  and  perhaps  by  any  legislature  in  California,  was 
the  impeachment  of  Henry  Bates,  treasurer,  and  George  W. 
Whitman,  controller  of  state.  The  charge  against  Bates  was  that 
he  had  illegally,  if  not  corruptly,  placed  upwards  of  eighty-eight 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on  state  bonds  in  New 
York  in  July,  1856,  which  was  not  paid.  A  report  to  that  effect 
was  presented  in  the  senate  in  January,  1857.  Soon  afterwards 
the  assembly  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  not 
only  for  intrusting  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.  with  public  money  with¬ 
out  taking  security  therefor,  but  also  for  purchasing  state  warrants 
with  state  coin  and  pocketing  the  difference  in  value;  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  money  of  counties  and  substituting  warrants  in  place  of 
it,  and  for  a  corrupt  combination  with  E.  A.  Rowe,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Express  Company,  for  loaning  state  money.  A 
few  days  subsequently  the  assembly  drew  up  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  against  Whitman,  charging  him  with  disregarding  the 
orders  of  the  board  of  examiners  and  obstructing  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties;  with  refusing  to  give  information  about 
his  office  when  lawfully  demanded  by  the  governor;  with  illegally 
drawing  warrants  in  favor  of  James  M.  Estell,  and,  in  corrupt 
combination  with  E.  A.  Rowe,  with  authorizing  the  receipt  of 
warrants  in  place  of  money  actually  forwarded  by  various  coun¬ 
ties.  As  soon  as  the  articles  were  finished  and  approved,  the 
assembly  appointed  managers  to  present  and  try  them  at  the  bar 
of  the  senate,  which  on  its  part  adopted  rules  of  trial  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  high  court  of  impeachment  as  provided  by  the  con¬ 
stitution.2 

Senate  Journal,  1857,  105,  113. 
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Bates’  case  came  on  in  March.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
removed  from  office  and  the  grand  jury  of  Sacramento  county 
had  indicted  him  for  substantially  the  same  offense.  He  alleged 
these  facts  as  a  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  impeach¬ 
ment;  but  his  plea  was  overruled.  He  had  previously  very 
strenuously  denied  that  there  was  any  corruption  in  his  office; 
but,  when  his  technical  plea  was  decided  against  him,  he  refused 
to  answer  to  the  merits  and  was  convicted  by  a  practically  unan¬ 
imous  vote.  When  he  came  up  for  sentence  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  it  appearing  that  he  had  in  the 
meanwhile  resigned,  the  sentence  recited  the  facts  of  his  conviction 
on  all  the  charges  alleged  against  him  and  his  resignation  after 
impeachment,  and  then  declared  him  forever  afterwards  disquali¬ 
fied  from  holding  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or  profit  under  the 
state.1  Whitman,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  very  determined 
struggle  and  fought  the  charges  against  him  inch  by  inch. 
Among  other  incidents  of  the  trial,  E.  A.  Rowe,  who  had  been 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Sacramento  county  for  his  part  in 
the  transactions  complained  of,  was  brought  in  from  prison  as  a 
witness;  but  objection  was  made  and  he  was  withdrawn.  The 
result  of  his  trial  was  an  acquittal  on  all  the  charges — the  highest 
vote  against  him  on  any  of  them  being  only  six.2 

1  Senate  Journal,  1857,  406,  408-425,  457-465. 
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BRODERICK. 

BRODERICK  had  at  length  found  his  opportunity.  He  in 
substance  controlled  the  legislature  of  1857.  He  had  never 
for  a  moment  given  up  his  determination  to  become  United 
States  senator  or  loitered  in  its  pursuit.  He  had,  after  failing  to 
bring  on  an  election  in  1854,  when  he  might  have  been  elected, 
managed  with  consummate  skill  to  postpone  an  election  in  1855 
and  again  in  1856,  when  he  could  not  have  been  elected.  On 
both  these  occasions,  it  looked  as  if  he  were  completely  defeated, 
without  a  chance  of  recovery.  But,  instead  of  becoming  discour¬ 
aged  or  giving  up  the  struggle,  his  apparent  defeat  only  seemed 
to  give  him  greater  courage  and  impel  him  to  greater  exertion. 
He  was  now  on  top — and  with  an  unfailing  and  overwhelming 
support.  But  when  he  found  everything  in  his  own  hands,  he 
no  longer  sought  the  place  for  which  he  had  previously  battled. 
The  term  of  Gwin’s  successor,  which  he  had  so  persistently 
fought  for,  commenced  in  March,  1855,  so  that  in  1857  two 
years  of  it  had  already  expired.  On  the  other  hand  Weller’s 
term  was  to  expire  in  March,  1857,  and  the  term  of  his  successor 
would  commence  at  that  time.  Weller’s  successor  would  there¬ 
fore  hold  two  years  longer  than  Gwin’s;  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  being  able  to  dictate  such  terms  as  he  pleased,  Broderick 
now  demanded  the  succession  to  Weller  or  the  full  six  years’ 
term,  instead  of  the  succession  to  Gwin  for  only  four  years. 

The  regular  course  would  have  been  for  the  legislature  to 
elect  a  successor  to  Gwin  first  and  then  a  successor  to  Weller. 
But  this  did  not  suit  Broderick’s  purpose.  He  wanted  to  secure 
his  own  election  and  then  name  his  colleague.  He  knew  that 
the  election  for  the  long  term  first  would  be  an  irregularity;  but 
he  cared  nothing  for  irregularity.  He  preferred  a  course  which 
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would  exhibit  original  power.  He  wanted  to  be  Csesar  and  he 
became  Caesar.  When  the  legislature  met,  upon  counting  his 
direct  supporters  or  men  who  were  devoted  to  him  first  and  last, 
he  found  that  he  lacked  two  of  a  majority.  These  he  had  to 
gain  from  the  supporters  of  either  Weller,  Gwin  or  Latham,  all 
of  whom  were  candidates.  He  appears  to  have  first  proposed  to 
support  Weller  for  Gwin’s  place,  if  Weller’s  friends  would  give 
him  the  required  votes;  but  they  refused  on  the  ground  that 
Weller  was  entitled  to  succeed  himself  He  then  arranged  with 
the  friends  of  Latham,  at  that  time  United  States  collector  of 
customs  at  San  Francisco,  that  in  consideration  of  the  required 
votes,  Latham  should  have  Gwin’s  place.  And  it  was  on  this 
understanding  that  the  Democratic  senatorial  caucus  of  1857, 
which  met  on  January  8,  resolved  that  the  long  term  should  be 
first  filled  and  that  Broderick  should  be  elected.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  agree  upon  a  candidate  to  fill  the  short  term 
and  several  ballots  were  taken,  but  without  success;  and  the 
caucus  election  was  then  postponed  until  the  next  evening.  In 
accordance  with  the  understanding,  when  the  houses  met  in  joint 
convention  on  January  9,  Charles  Westmoreland  moved  to  elect 
for  the  long  term  first.  Assemblyman  John  H.  McKune  moved 
to  vote  for  both  terms  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Lieutenant- 
governor  Anderson,  who  was  president  of  the  convention,  ruled 
that  both  motions  were  out  of  order  and  that  the  short  term 
would  have  to  be  filled  first.  Westmoreland  appealed  from  this 
decision  and  the  appeal  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  sixty-six  to 
twenty-six.  McKune’s  motion  was  then  lost  and  Westmoreland’s 
adopted.1 

Nominations  for  the  long  term  being  then  in  order,  Frank  Til- 
ford  nominated  Broderick,  Maurice  C.  Blake  nominated  Edward 
Stanly  as  Republican  candidate,  and  Jesse  O.  Goodwin  nominated 
James  W.  Coffroth  as  Know  Nothing  candidate.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  twelve  votes,  of  which  fifty-seven  were  necessary  for 
a  choice.  Broderick  received  seventy-nine,  Coffroth  seventeen, 
and  Stanly  fourteen.  Broderick  was  then  declared  elected  United 
States  senator  for  the  term  of  six  years  commencing  March  4, 
1857.  His  commission  was  delivered  to  him  next  day.  He  had 
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thus  reached  the  position  for  which  he  had  been  struggling  so 
many  years.  The  fight  he  had  made  was  a  remarkable  one. 
From  the  time  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  United 
States  senator,  he  had  pursued  his  purpose  with  indefatigable 
vigor.  Repeated  defeat  could  not  turn  him  from  it.  He  spent 
his  own  money  and  the  money  of  his  friends  to  accomplish  it. 
He  had  succeeded;  and  he  exulted  in  his  victory.  Never  before 
had  there  been  such  a  struggle,  nor  has  there  been  since.  It 
was  unique.  It  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  contests  for  the 
United  States  senatorship  on  the  Pacific  coast — and  for  that 
matter  in  the  Union.1 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  Broderick  had  thus  reached  a 
commanding  position,  he  manifested  his  imperious  disposition. 
He  was  determined  to  be  dictator  and  would  brook  no  opposition 
to  his  will.  He  had  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career  voted  against  slavery  and  the  slave  power;  but  in  other 
respects  he  had  shown  no  broad-minded  or  enlightened  states¬ 
manship.  He  thought  of  little  but  his  own  elevation.  He  stuck 
with  extraordinary  sincerity  and  persistence  to  his  friends;  but 
he  had  enemies  to  punish  and  he  took  delight  in  “pulling  out 
their  claws  ”  as  he  termed  it.  He  had  risen  with  the  help  of  the 
friends  of  Latham;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  election  of 
Latham  as  Gwin’s  successor  was  thereby  assured;  and  with 
most  men  it  would  have  been  assured.  But  Broderick  did  not 
want  a  colleague  who  would  not  be  subservient  to  his  beck  and 
control.  He  therefore  took  his  own  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
who  among  the  aspirants  would  suit  him  best,  and,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  he  enjoyed  keeping  them  upon  the  rack  and  having  them 
look  upon  himself  and  himself  alone  as  the  master  in  whose 
hands  their  fate  reposed. 

Gwin  and  Latham  were  the  leading  candidates  for  the  second 
place;  but  there  were  several  other  aspirants,  among  whom  were 
Joseph  W.  McCorkle  and  Alexander  P.  Crittenden.  Either  of 
the  last-named  would  have  suited  Broderick  better  than  Latham 
or  Gwin;  but  neither  had  sufficient  strength,  even  with  Broder¬ 
ick’s  aid,  to  make  a  successful  fight;  and  the  contest  was  soon 
narrowed  down  to  the  leading  candidates.  In  the  caucus  of 
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January  8,  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  short  term,  Gwin  had 
received  twenty-six  votes;  Latham,  twenty-one;  McCorkle,  fif¬ 
teen,  and  Crittenden,  two;  and  on  the  second  ballot,  Gwin 
twenty-five;  Latham  twenty-four,  and  McCorkle  fifteen.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday,  January  9,  when  the  caucus  met  again,  four 
ballots  were  taken  with  a  slight  gain  for  Gwin;  but  nothing 
decisive.  It  did  not  yet  suit  Broderick  to  name  his  colleague. 
On  Saturday,  January  10,  the  excitement  about  the  matter  among 
the  politicians  at  Sacramento  was  worked  up  to  fever  heat.  It 
appears  that  in  the  bargaining  that  had  taken  place  between 
Broderick  and  Latham  or  their  friends,  Senator  Frank  Tilford,  a 
friend  of  Broderick,  had  been  promised  Latham’s  support  for  the 
office  of  collector  of  customs  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  promise 
was  given  in  a  letter  to  him  signed  by  Latham.  This  letter  Til- 
ford  suddenly  discovered  to  be  missing;  and  he  charged  that  it 
had  been  abstracted  from  his  desk  either  by  Latham  or  some 
one  of  his  supporters  in  order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the 
pledge  and  evade  its  fulfillment.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
truth  in  reference  to  Latham’s  connection  with  the  affair,  Tilford’s 
complaint  and  violent  denunciations  contributed  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  injuring  Latham’s  prospects,  which  were  still  regarded 
as  nearly  certain,  and  to  break  down  a  support  that  could  not 
again  be  rallied  to  Latham’s  side.  On  the  other  hand  it  began 
to  be  whispered  around  that  Latham,  while  collector  of  San 
Francisco  in  1856  and  in  control  of  the  revenue-cutter  in  that 
port,  had  not  only  not  made  use  of  it  against  the  vigilance 
committee  but  had  agreed  with  the  leaders  of  the  committee 
that  they  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  it  in  their  deportation 
of  exiles  by  sea.  It  was  further  urged  against  Latham  that  he 
had  allowed  his  brother  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  vigilance 
committee  and  at  the  same  time  retain  an  office  in  the  custom¬ 
house — and  this  of  itself,  it  was  urged  by  Latham’s  opponents, 
was  enough  to  show  him  not  a  good  Democrat  and  certainly 
not  a  good  friend  to  Broderick  and  Broderick’s  friends.1 

Latham  was  still  strong,  notwithstanding  the  charges  against 
him.  Tilford  was  without  any  very  great  difficulty  placated; 
and  the  vigilance  committee  objection  was  regarded  as  rather 
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thin.  But  Latham’s  main  strength  lay  in  the  almost  insuperable 
dislike  of  most  of  Broderick’s  friends  to  Gwin.  There  were, 
however,  two  other  large  obstacles  in  Latham’s  way.  In  the 
first  place  Weller’s  friends  were  determined  to  defeat  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  by  his  bargaining  contributed  to  Weller’s 
overthrow;  and  in  the  second  place  he  had  not  manifested  due 
subserviency  to  the  master  of  the  situation.  It  was  doubtless  for 
the  latter  reason  especially  that  for  several  days  further  no 
decision  was  arrived  at.  On  Saturday  evening,  January  io,  the 
caucus  met  again  and  took  five  more  ballots,  making  eleven  in 
all,  with  little  or  no  change  from  the  former  vote,  except  another 
slight  gain  for  Gwin.  The  caucus  then  adjourned  until  Monday 
evening.  In  the  meanwhile  the  excitement  had  increased  and 
continued  to  increase  in  intensity.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  feverish 
anxiety.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  between  Sunday  and 
Monday  an  event  took  place  that  virtually  settled  the  controversy 
and  suited  well  the  dark  and  devious  ways  by  which  it  was 
accomplished.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  wondered  at  in  the 
conduct  of  politicians ;  and  no  good  ground  can  exist  for  sur¬ 
prise  at  any  action  they  deem  for  their  advantage.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  what  now  actually  took  place  would  seem 
almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  referred  to,  Gwin,  habited  in  a  long,  dark 
robe,  stealthily  and  secretly  made  his  way  from  his  own  lodgings 
in  the  Orleans  Hotel,  through  a  dark  and  narrow  alley,  across  a 
main  street  and  along  another  alley  to  the  rear  of  the  Magnolia 
House,  where  Broderick  had  his  apartments.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  single  companion.  At  the  Magnolia  they  were 
expected  and  admitted  by  one  of  Broderick’s  henchmen.  Being 
directed  up  stairs,  they  proceeded  to  the  second  floor  and  were 
received  by  Broderick,  who  was  waiting  for  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  Broderick  and  Gwin  were  left  alone;  and  a  bargain  was 
hastily  patched  up  between  them,  by  the  terms  of  which  Gwin 
agreed  to  give  up  all  his  right  to  patronage  and  appointments  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  consideration  of  Broderick’s  securing  him  the 
election  over  Latham.  The  work  of  the  night  being  done  and 
the  evidence  of  the  compact  put  in  writing  and  securely  placed 
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in  Broderick’s  possession,  Gvvin  made  his  way  back  to  his  own 
lodgings  as  stealthily  and  secretly  as  he  had  left  them.1 

It  was  still  necessary  to  be  extremely  cautious.  If  what  had 
taken  place  were  known,  there  could  be  no  telling  what  the 
result  might  be.  It  might  be  as  disastrous  to  Broderick  himself 
as  to  Gwin;  and  one  side  had  therefore  to  be  as  circumspect  as 
the  other.  It  was  strange  that  Gwin  should  have  so  humbled 
himself;  but  it  was  still  stranger  that  Broderick  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  bargain  with  an  adversary, 
who  had  so  humbled  himself.  For  the  time  being  it  may  have 
been  sweet  for  Broderick  to  triumph  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
opponent  and  to  hold  in  his  possession  the  proofs  of  his  abase¬ 
ment.  But  the  abasement  was  quite  as  much  Broderick’s  a's 
Gwin’s;  and  in  the  end  it  turned  out  to  be  much  more  Broder¬ 
ick’s  than  Gwin’s.  For  the  time,  however,  nobody,  except  the 
participants  and  a  few  confidants,  knew  anything  about  the 
compact;  and  the  struggle  went  on  apparently  as  before.  On 
Monday  evening  the  caucus  met  again  and  three  ballots  were 
taken.  The  first  and  second  of  the  evening,  or  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  on  the  full  count,  were  about  the  same  as  the  eleventh. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  instructions  had  been  issued  from  head¬ 
quarters;  and  on  the  fourteenth  many  changes  took  place.  In  a 
number  of  cases  attempts  were  made  to  explain  the  changes; 
but  they  were  all  hypocritical  and  based  on  falsehood.  Every¬ 
body  knew  the  reason  of  the  change  and  that  it  was  a  reason 
which  could  not  be  avowed.  As  it  was,  forty  votes  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  nomination;  and  on  the  final  count  Gwin  received 
forty-seven  to  twenty-six  for  Latham  and  six  for  McCorkle. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  the  vote,  the  caucus  adjourned 
sine  die.2 

The  next  day  the  legislature  met  again  in  joint  convention  to 
elect  a  United  States  senator  for  the  short  term.  James  W. 
Mandeville  nominated  Gwin;  James  W.  Coffroth  nominated 
Henry  A.  Crabb,  and  Richard  Chenery,  Aaron  A.  Sargent. 
The  vote  resulted  in  eighty-two  for  Gwin,  seventeen  for  Crabb, 
and  eleven  for  Sargent;  and  Gwin  was  thereupon  declared  elected 
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as  his  own  successor  for  six  years  commencing  on  March  4, 
1855,  or  four  years  from  March  4,  1857.  Hardly,  however,  had 
the  vote  been  thrown  before  the  cries  of  “  bargain  and  corruption  ” 
began  to  be  heard  on  all  sides.  Few  knew  the  real  facts;  but 
everybody  could  scent  rottenness.  The  State  Journal,  Broder¬ 
ick’s  organ  in  Sacramento,  edited  by  Benjamin  B.  Redding,  came 
out  boasting  that  the  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  had  been  at 
length  harmonized  and  denouncing  in  the  most  violent  language 
the  “selfish  and  unscrupulous  spoils-hunters,”  who  wanted  the 
old  distracting  quarrel  to  continue  so  as  to  enable  them  to  steal 
into  office  and  rob  the  Democracy  of  empire.  At  the  same  time 
Gwin  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  California,  purporting 
to  state  ‘‘certain  circumstances  and  facts”  in  reference  to  the 
contest  which  had  just  resulted  in  the  election  of  Broderick  and 
himself.1 

Gwin  said,  in  his  address,  that  he  had  found  himself,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  after  a  laborious  service  and  after 
having  outlived  as  he  supposed  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
enemies,  engaged  in  a  new  struggle  and  that  his  second  election 
had  been  attended  by  circumstances  that  rarely  accompanied 
such  contests.  It  had  been  his  evil  destiny,  as  it  was  the 
destiny  of  every  representative  that  had  occupied  his  position, 
to  be  the  indirect  dispenser  of  federal  patronage;  and  every 
dispenser  of  patronage  strangely  miscalculated  if  he  expected 
to  evade  the  malice  of  disappointed  men.  But  he  believed  he 
could  say  for  himself  that  the  hostility,  malignity  and  abuse, 
which  had  pursued  his  senatorial  career  and  which  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  during  the  strife  just  closed,  were  such  as  no  other 
representative  had  ever  endured  and  survived.  The  opposition 
he  had  sustained  had  come  from  an  unexpected  quarter  or  from 
persons  whose  friendship,  he  had  thought,  strengthened  as  it 
was  by  personal  obligation,  nothing  could  weaken  or  sever. 
Ardent,  devoted  and  disinterested  friends  he  had,  whose  fidelity 
remained  unshaken  from  first  to  last.  But  their  attachment, 
faithful  and  zealous  as  it  was,  would  have  proved  unavailing, 
if  unaided,  to  meet  and  conquer  the  opposition  which  open 
hostility  and  secret  treachery  had  arrayed  against  him.  He 
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had  learned  in  the  struggle  that  “he  who  aids  in  conferring 
great  official  power  upon  individuals  does  not  always  secure 
friends  and  that  the  force  of  deep  personal  obligation  may  even 
be  converted  into  an  incentive  to  hostility  and  hate.”  In  a 
word,  it  was  to  the  federal  patronage  he  had  dispensed  in 
California  that  he  attributed,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  “the 
malice  and  hostile  energy,  which,  after  years  of  faithful  public 
service  and  towards  the  closing  period  of  life,”  had  nearly 
cost  him  the  indorsement  of  a  re-election.  From  patronage, 
therefore,  and  the  curse  it  entailed,  he  said  he  should  in  future 
gladly  turn,  and  his  sole  labor  and  ambition  should  thenceforth 
be  to  deserve  well  of  the  state  and  to  justify  the  choice  of  the 
legislature  in  honoring  him  a  second  time  as  a  representative 
of  its  interests.  He  then  referred  to  the  assistance  rendered 
him  by  Broderick  and  his  friends.  “Although  at  one  time 
a  rival,”  he  continued,  “and  recognizing  in  him  ever  a  firm 
but  manly  opponent,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  in  this 
public  manner  his  forgetfulness  of  all  grounds  of  dissension  and 
hostility  in  what  he  considered  a  step  necessary  to  allay  the 
strifes  and  discords  which  had  distracted  the  party  and  the 
state.  To  him  and  to  the  attachment  of  his  friends  to  him,  I 
conceive,  in  a  great  degree,  my  election  is  due;  and  I  feel  bound 
to  him  and  them  in  common  efforts  to  unite  and  heal  where  the 
result  heretofore  has  been  to  break  down  and  destroy.”1 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  this  address  was  regarded 
with  surprise  by  nearly  everybody  and  with  humiliation  and 
anger  by  a  large  number  of  Gwin’s  supporters.  It  was  believed 
to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  it  said;  and  rumors  of  Gwin’s 
self-abasement  became  rife,  though  nothing  could  be  proved. 
It  was  of  itself,  perhaps,  abject  enough;  but  it  was  supposed 
to  indicate  a  still  lower  depth  of  degradation  than  appeared  on 
the  surface.  Gwin  had  left  Sacramento  for  San  Francisco  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  January  13,  the  day  of  his  election 
and  the  day  on  which  his  address  bore  date;  but  before  doing 
so  he  had  invited  every  senator  and  assemblyman  to  attend  a 
collation  to  take  place  at  his  residence  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  following  Thursday  in  honor  of  his  election.  Some,  and 
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particularly  those  who  had  most  strenuously  opposed  him, 
abstained  from  the  banquet;  but  it  was  nevertheless  largely 
attended;  and  it  passed  off  with  pretended,  if  not  real,  jubilance. 
As  for  Broderick,  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  after  his  great 
victory,  was  the  occasion  of  what  might  be  called  a  public 
triumph.  He  came  like  a  conqueror,  swelling  with  the  apparent 
influence  he  wielded  and  the  seeming  patronage  he  controlled, 
exulting  over  his  prostrate  adversaries  and  above  all  over  his 
conspicuous  colleague,  whom  he  had  forced  to  demean  himself 
to  such  an  extent  as  forever  to  preclude  anything  like  genuine 
gratitude  or  cordiality.  Such  feelings  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  felt  by  Gwin  towards  Broderick  in  any  case;  but  whether 
so  or  not,  it  was  certain  that  he  could  not,  and  under  the 
circumstances  could  not  be  expected  to,  feel  them  toward  the 
man  who  had  made  him  cringe  at  his  feet.1 

It  was  not  long  before  Broderick  found  out  the  mistake  he 
had  made  and  began  to  reap  the  whirlwind  he  had  sown.  He 
and  Gwin  started  for  Washington  by  the  Panama  route  late  in 
January  and  reached  New  York  towards  the  end  of  February. 
There  Broderick  was  received  by  his  old  acquaintances  with 
even  greater  honor  than  had  been  tendered  him  in  San 
Francisco;  and  everybody  seemed  disposed  to  pay  him  respect. 
But  it  was  in  Washington,  to  which  place  he  hastened  on 
so  as  to  take  his  seat  on  the  approaching  March  4,  that  he 
created  the  most  sensation.  Rumors  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  attended  the  senatorial  contest  in  California 
had  preceded  him;  and  exaggeration  had  so  magnified  his 
importance  and  power  that  he  was  regarded  on  every  side 
with  wondering  admiration,  while  Gwin  was  viewed  with  looks 
askance.  The  latter  had  immediately  upon  his  arrival  taken 
his  seat;  but  even  his  former  warm  southern  friends,  though 
they  did  not  know  the  depth  to  which  he  had  descended,  felt 
that  he  had  compromised  himself;  while  on  the  other  hand 
many  of  them  as  well  as  men  of  other  parties  felt  attracted  by 
what  they  regarded  as  the  commanding  genius  of  Broderick 
and  showed  him  attentions  that  were  not  often  manifested 
towards  new  men.  Broderick  in  fact  found  himself  well  known 
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and  generally  considered  as  a  man  of  great  promise,  evidently 
destined  to  occupy  a  position  of  the  first  rank.1 

Possibly  Gwin  intended  to  carry  out  his  compact  with  Brod¬ 
erick.  He  had  so  pledged  himself  in  substance  in  his  address 
to  the  people;  but  in  addition  to  this  he  had,  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  night  in  which  he  prostrated  himself  at  Broderick’s 
feet,  addressed  that  individual  a  letter  in  which  he  made  an 
absolute  and  unequivocal  promise  to  the  same  effect.  In  that 
letter,  usually  known  in  those  days  as  the  “ scarlet  letter,” 
which  was  preserved  and  afterwards  exhibited,  he  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  say,  ‘‘I  am  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  the  unparalleled 
treachery  of  those  who  have  been  placed  in  power  by  my  aid 
and  exertion.  The  most  potential  portion  of  the  federal  pat¬ 
ronage  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  by  every  principle  that 
should  govern  men  of  honor  should  be  my  supporters  instead 
of  enemies;  and  it  is  being  used  for  my  destruction.  My 
participation  in  the  distribution  of  this  patronage  has  been  the 
source  of  numberless  slanders  upon  me  that  have  fastened  a 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  me  and  have  created 
enmities  that  have  been  destructive  to  my  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind  for  years.  It  has  entailed  untold  evils  upon  me;  and 
while  in  the  senate  I  will  not  recommend  a  single  individual  to 
appointment  to  office  in  the  state.  Provided  I  am  elected,  you 
shall  have  the  exclusive  control  of  this  patronage,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned;  and  in  its  distribution  I  shall  only  ask  that  it 
may  be  used  with  magnanimity  and  not  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  have  been  our  mutual  enemies  and  unwearied  in 
their  exertions  to  destroy  us.  This  determination  is  unalterable; 
and  in  making  this  declaration  I  do  not  expect  you  to  support 
me  for  that  reason  or  in  any  way  to  be  governed  by  it;  but  as  I 
have  been  betrayed  by  those  who  should  have  been  my  friends, 
I  am  in  a  measure  powerless  myself  and  depend  upon  your 
magnanimity.2 

But  whatever  Gwin  may  have  intended  and  whatever  Broder¬ 
ick  may  have  expected  in  reference  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  in  other  words  the  spoils  generally  supposed  to 
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belong  to  the  United  States  senators,  neither  appears  to  have 
taken  into  account  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  appointment  lay.  This  president  was  James 
Buchanan,  who  had  been  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1856  as  a 
Democrat  by  a  large  vote  over  John  C.  Fremont,  the  candidate 
of  the  newly  formed  Republican  party,  and  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
candidate  of  the  moribund  Know  Nothing  party.  Buchanan 
was  one  of  those  politicians,  who  were  usually  called  northern 
men  with  southern  principles.  Though  he  hailed  from  a  free 
state,  he  represented  and  was  supported  by  southern  interests. 
He  belonged,  body  and  soul,  so  to  speak,  to  the  south  and  was 
ever  ready  to  do  its  bidding — as  was  afterwards  shown  by  the 
condition  to  which  he  had  brought,  and  in  which  he  left,  the 
country  at  the  end  of  his  term  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
In  California  Buchanan  had  been  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  supported  alike  by  all  the  factions  of  the  Democratic 
party — Broderick  as  well  as  Gwin,  tammany  as  well  as  chivalry 
— and  he  had  received,  as  shown  before,  a  very  large  plurality 
over  both  his  opponents,  Fillmore  and  Fremont.  He  was  inaug¬ 
urated  on  March  4,  1857,  the  same  time  that  Broderick  took 
his  seat;  and  it  was  said  and  supposed  at  first  that  he  was  well 
disposed  towards  Broderick  and  would  favor  him  in  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  patronage.  For  a  while  everything  looked 
bright  and  Broderick  and  his  friends  were  in  high  feather.  But 
Buchanan  was  a  cautious  man,  averse  to  taking  any  more  respon¬ 
sibility  than  he  could  help;  and  he  required  as  an  inexorable  rule 
that  the  names  of  applicants  for  important  offices  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  writing  and  indorsed  by  the  senator  or  representative 
recommending  the  appointment.1 

This  did  not  suit  Broderick.  He  had  probably  made  too 
many  promises.  Whether  he  had  or  not,  he  refused  to  make 
-any  written  applications.  The  most  important  of  the  offices  was 
that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  Frank  Tilford,  who  was  Broderick’s  principal 
friend  in  the  Californian  senate,  was  a  candidate  for  this  office; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  obtain  the  office  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  was  not  only  looked  upon  as  Broderick’s  candi- 
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date;  but  he  had  obtained  from  Latham  in  the  course  of  his 
contest  for  the  United  States  senate  a  written  pledge  of  that 
gentleman’s  support  and  recommendation;  and  not  only  did  he 
have  this  promise  but  Latham,  after  his  defeat  for  the  United 
States  senate,  actually  sent  on  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  col¬ 
lector,  which  he  then  filled,  to  Washington  and  asked  thatTilford 
might  be  appointed  in  his  place.  Tilford  and  his  friends  felt  so 
certain  of  his  appointment  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  Washington  and  he  therefore  remained  at  his 
desk  in  the  Californian  senate,  well  satisfied  with  the  outlook  of 
affairs  and  biding  the  time  when  he  could  fill  subordinate  places 
for  himself.  But  Buchanan  or  rather  the  clique  of  southern 
politicians,  who  ran  him,  thought  and  determined  otherwise.  It 
is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  been  very  different  even  if  Brod¬ 
erick  had  made  written  application  and  entirely  covered  the  back 
of  his  application  with  indorsements.  It  is  true  that  Gwin  also 
declined  to  make  any  written  application  or  openly  to  present 
any  recommendation.  But  there  were  many  other  ways  of 
influencing  and  even  securing  appointments  from  such  a  man  as 
Buchanan,  surrounded  and  managed  as  he  was,  than  publicly 
asking  for  them  or  following  the  formulas  he  had  prescribed; 
and  Broderick  soon  found  out  that  his  wishes,  though  well 
known,  were  not  to  be  regarded  and  that,  to  add  bitterness  to  his 
disappointment,  everything  done,  though  not  avowedly  asked 
for  by  Gwin,  was  done  in  Gwin’s  favor.  Instead  of  Tilford  get¬ 
ting  the  collectorship  or  even  Bigler,  who  was  also  a  candidate, 
the  prize  went  to  Benjamin  F.  Washington,  and  Tilford  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  lower  position  of  naval  officer  and  Bigler  with 
that  of  minister  to  Chili.  The  other  offices  in  general  went  to 
friends  of  Gwin  or  at  any  rate  to  persons  who  were  not  friends 
of  Broderick.1 

The  result,  as  was  to  be  expected  by  those  who  knew  Broder¬ 
ick’s  imperious  nature,  was  a  violent  quarrel  between  him  and 
the  president  and  a  harsh  and  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
latter  by  the  former  from  his  place  in  the  United  States  senate. 
Broderick’s  next  move  was  to  rush  off  to  New  York  and  patch 
up  a  truce  with  George  Wilkes,  then  editor  of  a  newspaper  in 
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that  city,  with  whom  he  had  quarreled  in  1854.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion,  which  was  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Wells, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  Wilkes  had  succeeded, 
without  Broderick’s  knowledge,  in  obtaining  from  Governor 
Bigler  a  commission  to  fill  the  vacant  office.  But  Broderick 
had  already  promised  this  appointment  to  Charles  H.  Bryan  and, 
when  he  learned  that  Wilkes  had  surreptitiously,  as  it  were, 
obtained  it,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds  and  for  a  while  he  raged 
and  stormed  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  The  result  was  that 
Wilkes,  who  though  possessed  of  very  superior  talents  of  a  kind 
was  cowed  before  Broderick’s  tremendous  wrath,  tore  up  or 
returned  his  commission  to  Bigler  and,  shaking  the  dust  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  his  feet,  went  off  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  New  York;  while  Bigler  made  his  peace  with  Broderick  by 
issuing  a  new  commission  to  Bryan  in  accordance  with  Broder¬ 
ick’s  wishes.  From  that  time  Wilkes  had  pursued  his  own 
course  in  New  York,  without  connection  with  Broderick;  but 
now  Broderick  needed  him  again  and,  as  is  said,  again  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  that  astute  manipulator.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  very  short  time  Broderick 
was  involved  in  an  uncompromising  war  with  the  administration; 
and,  in  so  far  and  in  proportion  as  the  administration  of  Buchanan 
was  weak  and  in  its  subserviency  to  slavery  despicable,  Broderick 
rose  in  public  estimation.  In  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake, 
whether  he  received  his  cue  from  Wilkes  or  evolved  it  out  of 
his  own  passionate  nature,  he  developed  an  ability  as  a  terse  and 
powerful  orator  and  wielded  an  influence  as  such  which  was 
alike  unexpected  and  in  certain  directions  almost  unlimited  in 
effect.1 

After  the  adjournment  of  congress  Broderick  returned  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  His  failure  to  secure  the  federal  patronage  had  cooled 
the  fervor  of  a  number  of  his  supporters  who  had  reckoned  upon 
lucrative  or  desirable  positions;  but  there  were  others  who 
believed  in  his  eventual  success  and  rallied  around  him.  Though 
he  had  attacked  and  reviled  the  president  and  the  power  of  the 
president  was  made  use  of  to  strengthen  the  opposition  against 
him,  he  managed  not  only  to  retain  his  special  friends  but,  by 
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very  great  political  ability  and  adroitness,  to  attract  and  organize 
a  large  following  of  adherents,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
interests  and  whose  faith  and  fidelity  nothing  could  shake  or 
disturb.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  place  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  and  that  it  would  not  do  for 
him  to  be  understood  as  waging  war  against  the  Democratic 
administration.  He  denounced  reports  to  that  effect  as  mali¬ 
ciously  false.  But  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  he  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  Buchanan  administration;  and,  as  public 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Buchanan  were  fast  drifting  into  the  civil 
conflict  that  followed,  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  others 
besides  personal  friends  became  attracted  towards  Broderick; 
and  he  began  to  loom  up  as  a  very  large  and  important  factor — 
and  plainly  an  anti-slavery  and  so  far  forth  an  anti-Democratic 
factor — in  the  inevitable  struggle  that  was  approaching.  There 
is  no  telling  what  position  he  might  have  reached  and  occupied 
and  what  influence  he  might  have  wielded  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  and  particularly  when  the  war  of  secession  in  the 
interest  of  slavery  finally  broke  out,  if  his  career  had  not  been  cut 
short  by  an  untimely  death;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and  that  he  would 
have  been  very  prominent — perhaps  amongst  the  most  prominent. 

As  matters  stood,  however,  Broderick  had  to  be  a  victim. 
The  slavery  power  or  chivalry  element  was  still  dominant;  and 
its  whole  force  was  used  to  thwart  and  crush  him  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  anti-slavery  sentiment  which  he  represented.  All  the 
offices  were  filled  with  chivalry  men.  The  custom-house  at 
San  Francisco,  more  than  ever,  got  to  be  called  the  “Virginia 
poor-house”  on  account  of  the  southern  appointments  with  which 
it  was  filled.  The  entire  federal  patronage,  which  was  now  anti- 
Broderick,  was  made  to  bear  upon  the  next  state  election,  so  as 
to  make  the  state  patronage  also  anti-Broderick.  Weller,  who 
though  a  northern  man  was  as  much  a  pro-slavery  man  as 
Buchanan  himself,  had  returned  to  California  and  was  put  up  for 
the  office  of  governor  as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  and  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Broderick.  The  state  convention  for  the  year  1857  met 
at  Sacramento  on  July  14;  and  the  result  of  the  balloting  was 
overwhelmingly  for  Weller,  who  received  two  hundred  and 
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fifty-four  votes  against  sixty-one  for  McCorkle,  the  Broderick 
candidate.  The  Republicans  nominated  Edward  Stanly  and 
the  Know  Nothings  George  W.  Bowie.  At  the  election  which 
followed  in  September,  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  votes  were  thrown,  of  which  Weller  received  over  forty- 
nine  thousand,  Stanly  nearly  twenty  thousand  and  Bowie  nearly 
eighteen  thousand.1  The  result  was  to  all  appearance  a  complete 
anti-Broderick  triumph.  But  though  thus  apparently  defeated, 
Broderick  was  perhaps  stronger  than  ever;  and  he  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  began  to  manifest  the  wonderful  personal  force 
that  was  in  him  and  distinguished  him  as  far  superior  to  any 
other  politician  or  public  man  in  the  state. 

In  the  congress  that  commenced  in  December,  1857,  the 
slavery  question,  which  had  been  agitating  the  country  for  so 
many  years  and  in  so  many  different  forms  growing  more  and 
more  serious  and  threatening  every  year,  came  up  again  on  an 
application  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state.  That  portion 
of  the  country,  which  began  to  attract  attention  soon  after  the 
admission  of  California,  was  erected  into  a  territory  in  1854. 
One  and  perhaps  the  most  important  provision  of  the  territorial 
act  was  the  so-called  “squatter  sovereignty”  clause  inserted  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  United  States  senator  from  Illinois  and 
chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  territories,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  question  of  slavery  was  to  be  determined  by  a  vote  of 
the  citizens.  The  result  was  an  extensive  immigration  into  the 
new  territory  from  both  the  free  and  the  slave  states — one  party 
being  in  favor  of  freedom  and  the  other  of  slavery — and  conse¬ 
quent  election  and  other  disturbances  which  excited  rancor  on 
every  side  and  kept  the  entire  Union  from  one  end  to  the  other 
in  constant  ferment.  What  was  popularly  known  as  “border 
ruffianism”  became  so  prevalent  and  violent  that  United  States 
troops  had  to  be  called  on  to  quell  it  and  preserve  the  peace. 
As  matters  developed,  two  territorial  legislatures  were  chosen, 
one  composed  of  anti-slavery  men  and  the  other  of  pro-slavery 
men.  The  former  met  in  January,  1857,  but  was  dispersed  by 
the  United  States  marshal.  Soon  afterwards  the  latter  convened 
and  provided  for  a  constitutional  convention,  which  met  in  the 
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following  September  at  Lecompton  and  framed  a  pro-slavery 
constitution.  The  anti-slavery  men  did  not  participate  in  the 
election  for  delegates  to  the  Lecompton  convention  for  the  reason 
that  they  claimed  that  the  legislature  which  had  called  it  was 
an  illegal  body.  On  December  21,  1857,  the  constitution  so 
adopted  at  Lecompton  was  submitted  to  vote  and,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  the  anti-slavery  men  to  participate  in  the  election, 
it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  in  favor  to 
less  than  six  hundred  against  it.  In  the  meanwhile  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  for  a  territorial  legislature  had  taken  place  in  October,  1857, 
at  which  there  had  been  a  very  general  and  largely  preponderat¬ 
ing  anti-slavery  vote ;  and  the  result  was  the  choice  of  a  decidedly 
anti-slavery  legislature.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  new  legis¬ 
lature  was  to  re-submit  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  popular 
vote.  This  second  election,  in  which  the  pro- slavery  men  refused 
to  participate,  took  place  on  January  4,  1858,  and  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  rejection  of  it.1 

The  application  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state,  which 
came  up  in  the  congress  of  1857-8,  above  referred  to,  was  with 
the  -Lecompton  or  pro-slavery  constitution.  Buchanan  in  his 
annual  and  also  in  a  special  message  not  only  favored  that  con¬ 
stitution,  which  would  have  made  Kansas  a  slave  state,  and  the 
consequent  enlargement  of  slave  territory;  but  he  urged  and 
almost  implored  congress  to  accept  and  ratify  it.  Douglas  took 
strong  ground  against  it  and  therefore  against  Buchanan.  The 
question  involved  was  a  vital  one  and  produced  an  irreconcilable 
and  fatal  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  Those  who  favored 
slavery  and  those  who  were  willing  to  cringe  to  the  slave  power 
for  the  sake  of  office  or  influence  took  sides  with  Buchanan; 
while  those  who  were  anti-slavery  and  bold  enough  to  stand  up 
for  their  convictions  either  left  the  Democratic  party  altogether 
or  took  sides  with  Douglas  against  the  administration.  There 
were  men  of  all  sorts  in  congress.  The  senate  passed  the  Kansas 
bill  with  the  Lecompton  constitution;  but  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  refused  to  concur  and  adopted  a  substitute  requiring  a 
re-submission  to  the  people  of  Kansas.  This  substitute  the 
senate  rejected;  but  finally  a  new  bill  was  adopted  by  both 
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houses,  which  indirectly  but  in  fact  required  a  new  vote  and  thus 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  house  substitute.  Under  this 
bill,  which  brought  out  a  full  vote,  the  Lecompton  constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas  for  the  third  time;  and  it 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  and  decisive  majority. 

Broderick,  up  to  this  memorable  session  of  1857-8  had  always 
been  opposed  to  Douglas.  This  was  not,  however,  because 
Douglas  had  been  against  slavery,  but  on  the  contrary  because 
he  had  been  in  favor  of  it.  Broderick  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  fugitive  slave  bill  and  denounced  Douglas  for  his  advocacy 
of  it.  He  had  in  1854  applauded  state  senator  Charles  H. 
Bryan’s  characterization  of  Douglas  as  a  “northern  dough-face 
and  political  charlatan;”  and  he  had  uniformly  opposed  Douglas’ 
candidacy  for  the  presidency.  But  in  1857,  when  Douglas 
changed  front  and  commenced  his  great  fight  against  slavery  and 
the  Buchanan  administration  as  its  advocate,  Broderick  joined 
him  and  became  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  important  sup¬ 
porters.  Gwin  of  course  went  with  Buchanan.  The  Californian 
representatives,  who  had  been  elected  in  1856,  were  Joseph  C. 
McKibben  and  Charles  L.  Scott.  The  former  went  with  Brod¬ 
erick  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  president  on  the  Kansas 
question,  while  the  latter  sided  with  Gwin.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  the  lines  of  the  great  and  as  it  proved  irremediable  split  to 
sharply  define  themselves.  Gwin  paid  court  to  Scott,  with  whom 
he  had  been  unfriendly  on  account  of  the  latter’s  advocacy  of 
Latham  for  Gwin’s  place;  and  the  two,  having  joined  hands  on 
the  side  of  Buchanan,  thenceforward  assumed  and  controlled  the 
dispensation  of  the  federal  patronage  in  California,  while  Broder¬ 
ick  and  McKibben  loomed  up  as  growing  figures  in  the  coming- 
on  changes  that  were  rapidly  evolving.1 

Kansas  and  the  Lecompton  constitution  gave  congress  enough 
to  do  for  a  couple  of  years.  In  1859,  after  the  adjournment, 
Broderick  and  McKibben  returned  to  California  for  the  purpose 
of  rallying  the  state  to  the  anti-Lecompton  standard ;  while  Gwin 
and  Scott  came  to  win  it  to  the  support  of  Lecompton  and  the 
administration.  Already  in  1858  the  two  wings  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  met  in  separate  conventions  and  run  separate 
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tickets  for  subordinate  offices;  but  in  1859  a  new  governor,  con¬ 
gressmen  and  nearly  all  the  legislature,  besides  other  officers, 
were  to  be  elected,  and  the  result  was  regarded  as  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  The  fight  was  commenced  by  a  great  anti-Lecompton 
mass-meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  May,  at  which  McKibben 
spoke;  and  it  was  followed  by  many  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  anti-Lecompton  ticket 
in  municipal  elections  in  Stockton,  Marysville,  Nevada,  Santa  Cruz 
and  other  places.  There  was  now  very  little  in  fact  to  divide  the 
anti-Lecompton  men  from  the  new  Republican  party,  for  the 
reason  that  the  main  and  almost  the  only  political  question  of 
importance  pending  was  that  of  slavery;  and  upon  that  the  anti- 
Lecompton  party  and  the  Republicans  were  in  accord.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  junction  and  unite  in  a  common  fight 
against  the  administration  and  its  slavery  sentiments.  But  the 
attempt  failed,  and  each  party  nominated  a  distinct  ticket.  The 
Republican  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  8,  1859,  and 
nominated  Leland  Stanford  for  governor.  The  anti-Lecompton 
convention  met  on  June  15  and,  upon  the  dictation  of  Broderick, 
nominated  John  Currey  for  governor.  The  Lecompton  conven¬ 
tion  convened  on  June  22  and  nominated  Milton  S.  Latham  for 
governor  and  John  G.  Downey  for  lieutenant-governor.1 

At  the  end  of  July,  1859,  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Republicans  in  the  United  States,  arrived  in  California 
on  a  visit  overland.  He  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception 
wherever  he  appeared  and  especially  by  the  opponents  to  the 
administration.  The  honors  paid  him  were  to  some  extent  at 
least  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
the  Lecompton  party;  and  Greeley,  regarding  himself  as  entitled 
to  speak  as  an  adviser,  if  not  as  an  oracle,  repeated  again  the 
counsel,  which  had  been  previously  rejected,  for  the  Republicans 
to  unite  with  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats.  Soon  afterwards 
Stanford  was  asked  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Currey;  but  he  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  and  whatever  might  be  the  result  to  stand 
by  its  colors;  and  on  his  advice  there  was  no  yielding.  It  was 
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doubtful  whether  the  anti-Lecompton  and  Republican  parties 
together  could  as  yet  prevail  against  the  pro-slavery  Democracy, 
for  which  people  had  been  blindly  voting  for  so  long,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  administration; 
but  it  was  very  certain  that  neither  alone  could  do  so;  and,  when 
the  Republicans  thus  refused  notwithstanding  the  counsel  of  Gree¬ 
ley  or  anybody  else  to  relinquish  their  separate  and  independent 
standing,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  looking  not  for  present 
success  but  for  future  position;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  acted  wisely.  They  nevertheless  indorsed  the  course  of 
Broderick  and  McKibben  in  congress;  and  a  few  of  their  candi¬ 
dates  withdrew  in  favor  of  anti-Lecompton  Democrats.  But  the 
party  as  a  party  stood  firm;  and  as  a  result  each  party  made  its 
own  separate  fight.1 

There  was  not  before,  nor  has  there  been  since,  in  California,  a 
more  acrimonious  or  exciting  campaign  than  that  of  1859.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  that  Broderick  himself  took 
the  stump.  He  had  never  attempted  stump  speaking  or  been 
trained  for  it;  nor  was  it  known  that  he  could  make  a  stump 
speech.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  would  canvass  the 
state,  his  opponents  raised  a  shout  of  derision.  They  represented 
him  as  a  man  of  low  and  vulgar  instincts,  rowdy  character  and 
ungovernable  temper.  It  was  asserted  that  he  was  incapable  of 
composing  or  delivering  a  single  direct,  perspicuous  and  gram¬ 
matical  sentence;  they  prophesied  his  absolute  failure,  and  they 
laughed  in  anticipation  of  the  sorry  spectacle  he  would  present. 
Even  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  trembled  for  his  success. 
But  neither  of  them  knew  the  man.  He  was  so  earnest,  so 
worked  up  in  what  he  had  to  say,  that  he  never  thought  about 
oratory;  but  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  powerful,  unimpeded  and 
irresistible  stream  of  eloquence.  His  main  subject  was  the  despic¬ 
able  conduct  of  Gwin;  and  never  perhaps  was  a  man  so  unmer¬ 
cifully  lashed  or  covered  to  such  depth  with  vituperation  and 
denunciation  for  ingratitude,  duplicity,  perfidy  and  utter  untruth¬ 
fulness  as  was  the  man  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much  and 
who  repaid  him  so  ungenerously.  Nor  did  he  spare  Latham, 
whom  he  charged  with  debasing  himself  nearly  as  much  as  Gwin, 
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or  Tilford,  who  had  surrendered  and  gone  over  entirely  to  the 
enemy.  Both  Gwin  and  Latham  made  pretentions  to  oratory, 
and  they  both  attempted  to  deny  Broderick’s  charges  and  to 
answer  him;  but  what  they  said,  compared  to  his  anathemas,  was 
like  puny  currents  compared  to  an  overwhelming  and  irresistible 
torrent  of  wrath  and  invective.  He  made  many  speeches  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  state,  including  Placerville,  Yreka,  Shasta, 
Quincy,  Santa  Rosa  and  Sacramento;  and  everywhere  he  aston¬ 
ished  his  hearers  with  his  extraordinary  and  unexpected  com¬ 
mand  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  Anglo-Saxon  diction.1 

It  was  said,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  a  certain  so- 
called  fire-eating  element  of  the  Lecompton,  chivalry  or  slavery 
party  determined  that  such  a  man  should  not  live.  He  was  too 
dangerous.  The  possibilities  for  him  in  the  future  were  too 
great.  He  must  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other;  and  the 
usual  method,  except  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  not  be 
managed  otherwise,  was  not  exactly  what  was  recognized  as 
murder  or  assassination  but  differed  from  them  very  little  in 
reality.  The  plan  was  to  involve  the  intended  victim  in  a 
quarrel  and  force  him,  by  the  strength  of  an  almost  irresistible 
public  opinion,  into  a  duel  in  which  he  could  be,  and  was  very 
certain  to  be,  killed.  There  was  of  course  always  a  pretense  of 
fairness  in  the  duels  that  have  taken  place  in  California,  as  there 
is  always  a  pretense  of  fairness  in  a  gambling  game;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a  fair  duel  any  more  than 
a  fair  gamble.  They  have  at  least  always,  or  very  nearly  always, 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  fire-eating  class;  and  the  natural  deduc¬ 
tion  is  that  they  have  been  more  or  less  managed  and  manipu¬ 
lated  according  to  pre-arranged  plans.  It  was  expected  that 
Gwin  or  some  other  of  those  who  had  been  so  terribly  excoriated 
would  be  the  one  to  call  Broderick  out;  and  it  was  known  that 
he  would  answer.  He  had  in  1852  fought  a  duel  with  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  occasioned  by  offensive  language  used  by  him  towards 
Smith’s  father,  and  was  only  saved  on  that  occasion  by  the  ball 
from  Smith’s  pistol  striking  a  watch  in  his  fob-pocket  and  glanc¬ 
ing  off.  He  had  also  recognized  the  code  by  promoting  a  duel 
at  San  Francisco  in  1852  between  city  alderman  John  Cotter  and 
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John  Nugent,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald  newspaper,  for 
charges  of  corruption  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Jenny 
Lind  theater  for  a  city  hall,  in  which  scheme  Broderick  had 
taken  an  active  part,  and  also  another  duel  in  1854  between 
Charles  A.  Washburn,  editor  of  the  Alta  California  newspaper, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Washington  for  galling  personal  strictures 
made  against  the  latter  by  the  former  at  Broderick’s  inspiration. 
Gwin  had  also  fought  a  duel  with  Joseph  W.  McCorkle  and  rec¬ 
ognized  the  code — in  fine  as  a  southerner  and  in  public  life  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit  himself  to  the  general  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  associates.  But  it  was  from  an  entirely  different 
quarter  that  the  demand,  or  at  least  the  first  demand,  upon 
Broderick  was  to  come.1 

David  S.  Terry,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  the 
same  who  in  1856  had  driven  his  bowie-knife  into  the  neck  of 
Sterling  A.  Hopkins  and  come  near  paying  for  it  with  his  own 
neck  at  the  hands  of  the  vigilance  committee,  had  been  a  candi¬ 
date  in  the  Lecompton  Democratic  state  convention  in  June, 
1859,  f°r  denomination  to  the  supreme  bench.  As  a  candidate  he 
had  been  invited  before  the  convention  to  define  his  position;  and 
he  had  taken  occasion  to  characterize  the  anti-Lecompton  party 
as  “a  miserable  remnant  of  a  faction  sailing  under  false  colors, 
trying  to  obtain  votes  under  false  pretenses.  They  have  no  dis¬ 
tinction  they  are  entitled  to.  They  are  the  followers  of  one  man, 
the  personal  chattels  of  a  single  individual,  whom  they  are 
ashamed  of.  They  belong,  heart  and  soul,  body  and  breeches, 
to  David  C.  Broderick.  They  are  yet  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
their  master  and  are  calling  themselves,  forsooth,  Douglas  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  when  it  is  known — well  known  to  them  as  to  us — that  the 
gallant  senator  from  Illinois,  whose  voice  has  always  been  heard 
in  the  advocacy  of  Democratic  principles^— who  now  is  not  dis¬ 
united  from  the  Democratic  party — has  no  affiliation  with  them, 
no  feeling  in  common  with  them.  Perhaps,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  mistaken  in  describing  their  right  to  claim 
Douglas  as  their  leader.  Perhaps  they  do  sail  under  the  flag  of 
Douglas;  but  it  is  the  banner  of  the  black  Douglass,  whose  name 
is  Frederick — not  Stephen.”  A  few  days  afterwards,  June  26, 
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while  at  the  breakfast  table  of  the  International  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco — at  which  sat,  besides  himself,  Abia  A.  Selover  and  his 
wife  and  several  other  persons,  including  an  attorney  of  British 
birth  named  Duncan  W.  Perley,  formerly  of  Stockton  and  inti¬ 
mate  with  Terry — Broderick  exclaimed,  addressing  Perley,  “I  see 
your  friend  Terry  has  been  abusing  me  at  Sacramento.”  Perley 
asked  what  he  meant,  when  Broderick  replied:  “The  miserable 
wretch,  after  being  kicked  out  of  the  convention,  went  down 
there  and  made  a  speech  abusing  me.  I  have  defended  him  at 
times  when  all  others  deserted  him.  I  paid  and  supported  three 
newspapers  to  defend  him  during  the  vigilance  committee  days; 
and  this  is  all  the  gratitude  I  get  from  the  miserable  wretch  for  the 
favors  I  have  conferred  on  him.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  him 
as  an  honest  man — as  the  only  honest  man  on  the  bench  of  a 
miserable,  corrupt  supreme  court;  but  now  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
I  take  it  all  back.  He  is  just  as  bad  as  the  others.”1 

Perley  asked,  “Mr.  Broderick,  who  is  it  you  speak  of  as  a 
‘wretch’?”  Broderick  replied,  “Terry.”  Perley  said  he  would 
inform  Terry  of  the  language  used  about  him.  Broderick 
retorted,  “Do  so;  I  wish  you  to  do  so;  I  am  responsible  for  it.” 
Perley  rejoined,  “You  would  not  dare  to  use  this  language  to 
him.”  Broderick’s  only  response  was  a  sneering  repetition  of 
Perley’s  words,  “would  not  dare?”  At  this  Perley,  who  thought 
he  saw  an  opportunity  of  placing  himself  in  a  position  of  great 
prominence  by  taking  up  the  Terry  and  especially  the  chivalry 
fight  against  Broderick,  professing  to  be  highly  incensed  with 
Broderick’s  sneer,  exclaimed,  “No  sir,  you  would  not  dare  to  do 
it  and  you  know  you  would  not  dare  to  do  it;  and  you  shall  not 
use  it  to  me  concerning  him.  I  shall  hold  you  personally 
responsible  for  the  language  of  insult  and  menace  you  have 
used.”  Perley  immediately  went  off  to  hunt  up  a  friend  who 
would  consent  to  represent  him  in  carrying  a  challenge  to  Brod¬ 
erick.  Several  declined;  but  he  finally  prevailed  upon  Samuel 
H.  Brooks  to  bear  his  message,  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
subsequent  proceedings  on  his  part  would  be  conducted  by  E. 
J.  C.  Kewen,  then  temporarily  absent.  To  this  Broderick 
replied,  in  an  exceedingly  caustic  letter,  to  the  effect  that  he 
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could  not  accept  a  challenge  from  Perley,  for  the  reason  among 
others  of  difference  in  relative  position  between  them — Perley 
having  shortly  before  made  oath  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that,  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  giv¬ 
ing  or  accepting  of  a  challenge  could  not  affect  his  political 
rights.  “For  many  years,”  continued  Broderick,  “and  up  to  the 
time  of  my  elevation  to  the  position  I  now  occupy,  it  was  well 
known  that  I  would  not  have  avoided  any  issue  of  the  character 
proposed.”  And  again  he  said,  “If  compelled  to  accept  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  it  could  only  be  with  a  gentleman  holding  a  position 
equally  elevated  and  responsible;  and  there  are  no  circumstances 
which  could  induce  me  even  to  do  this  during  the  pendency  of 
the  present  canvass.”  1 

The  election  took  place  on  Wednesday,  September  7.  The 
Lecompton  or  administration  party  carried  the  state  by  a  heavy 
majority  and  elected  their  entire  ticket.  The  anti-Lecompton 
and  Republican  parties  were  totally  routed.  It  looked  as  if  the 
slave  power  were  entirely  triumphant;  and  that  there  was  no  use 
any  longer  trying  to  stem  its  advance.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  its  last  victory  in  the  state;  for  before  another  election 
came  on  the  civil  war  broke  out,  which  wiped  it  from  the  face  of 
the  land  and  consigned  its  advocates  and  apologists  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  northern  birth  and  education  to  a  political  death 
that  knew  no  resurrection.  But  notwithstanding  the  result  and 
apparent  destruction  of  Broderick  and  his  party,  the  old  passion 
and  malignancy  engendered  in  the  conflict  remained.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  determined  that  if  possible  Broderick  should  be  put 
out  of  the  way;  and  matters  had  so  shaped  themselves  that  it 
fell  to  Terry  to  undertake  the  job.  Broderick  himself  was  of 
course  by  no  means  guiltless.  He  had  provoked  a  challenge 
from  Terry  and  could  not  complain  that  Terry  did  not  hesitate 
or  delay  in  sending  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Terry  lost  no  time. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  the  election,  he  left  his  residence  in 
Sacramento  and  proceeded  to  Oakland,  whence  he  addressed  a 
hostile  message  to  Broderick  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Calhoun 
Benham.  Broderick  the  same  day  answered,  saying  that  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  by  him  might  be  the  subject  of 
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future  misrepresentation  and  he  desired  Terry  to  designate  those 
that  he  regarded  as  offensive.  Terry  the  next  day  replied  that 
the  precise  terms  were  not  important;  but  what  he  complained 
of  was  language  reflecting  on  his  personal  and  official  integrity 
and  particularly  what  had  been  said  about  his  honesty  on  the 
supreme  bench.  Broderick  rejoined  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  saying  that  his  remarks  were  occasioned  by  offensive  allu¬ 
sions  to  himself  made  by  Terry  at  Sacramento.  He  admitted 
that  under  the  provocation  referred  to  he  had  said  of  Terry 
substantially  what  had  been  attributed  to  him;  and  he  added 
that  Terry  was  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  the  language 
afforded  any  good  ground  of  offense.  Terry  at  once  sent  back 
word  that  Broderick’s  answer  left  him  no  other  alternative  but 
to  demand  the  satisfaction  usual  among  gentlemen,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  In  this  last  note  Terry  also  said  that  Benham 
would  make  the  necessary  arrangements  on  his  part;  and 
the  next  morning  Broderick  named  as  his  friend  Joseph  C. 
McKibben.1 

Little  or  nothing  was  now  left  but  to  prepare  for  the  hostile 
meeting  and  bring  the  parties  together.  Thomas  Hayes  of  San 
Francisco,  who  had  been  county  clerk,  was  chosen  to  assist 
Benham  on  behalf  of  Terry  and  David  D.  Colton  was  similarly 
chosen  to  assist  McKibben  on  the  part  of  Broderick.  As  the 
challenged  party,  Broderick  had  the  choice  of  weapons  and  terms 
of  combat;  and  his  seconds  for  him  chose  dueling  pistols;  the 
principals  to  stand  ten  paces  apart,  facing  each  other ;  the  pistols 
to  be  held  with  muzzles  vertically  downwards;  and  the  words 
to  be,  “Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?”  and,  upon  each  replying 
“ Ready,”  the  word  “Fire”  should  be  given,  to  be  followed  by 
the  words  “One — two.”  Neither  party  was  to  raise  his  pistol 
before  the  word  “Fire,”  nor  to  discharge  it  after  the  word  “two.” 
The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  near  a  farm-house  occupied  by 
William  Higgins  at  the  most  southerly  end  of  Laguna  de  la 
Merced  in  San  Mateo  county,  and  the  time  half  past  five  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning,  September  12,  1859.  Objections  were 
made  by  Terry’s  seconds  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  also  to  the 
omission  of  the  word  “three”  after  the  word  “two;”  but,  upon 
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these  terms  being  insisted  on,  the  objections  were  waived.  It 
was  said,  and  it  seems  likely,  that  Broderick  had  been  doing 
considerable  practicing  at  pistol  shooting  and  regarded  himself 
an  expert;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  his  most 
intimate  friends  considered  him  quite  a  match  for  Terry.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  some  of  Terry’s, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  meeting;  but  Broderick’s  most  intimate 
advisers  insisted  that  the  fight  had  got  to  come  and  this  was  the 
best  opportunity  for  it;  that  Broderick  was  in  perfect  practice 
and  could  hit  a  ten  cent  silver  piece  at  ten  paces  every  time; 
that  he  was  not  going  to  get  hurt,  and  that  he  would  never  have 
a  better  chance  to  teach  the  fire-eating  chivalry  a  lesson,  which 
they  much  needed,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  man  that  could 
not  be  bullied  or  backed  down.  And  Broderick  seemed  to  think 
much  in  the  same  way  himself  and  to  feel  almost  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  expertness.1 

However  this  may  have  been,  there  was  one  thing  about 
which  Broderick’s  seconds  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  proper 
caution;  and  this  was  in  reference  to  the  weapons  to  be  used. 
Terry  knew  of  a  pair  of  dueling  pistols,  supposed  to  be  of  French 
make,  which  belonged  to  Joseph  R.  Beard.  They  had  been  used 
in  duels  before  and  were  or  could  be  adjusted  with  great  nicety. 
They  were  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Daniel  Aylette  of  Stockton; 
and  Terry  had  borrowed  and  tried  them  several  times  and  was 
familiar  with  their  use.  Aylette,  who  had  been  selected  as 
Terry’s  surgeon,  brought  these  pistols  along  with  him  from 
Stockton.  Nothing  had  been  determined  as  to  choice  of  weap¬ 
ons:  that  was  left  to  be  arranged  on  the  ground;  but  Broderick’s 
seconds  also  carried  along  a  case  of  pistols;  and  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  a  gunsmith  of  San  Francisco,  named  Lagoarde,  successor 
to  one  well  known  as  44 Natchez”  and  sometimes  called  by  the 
same  name,  was  employed  as  armorer. 

An  effort  had  been  made  to  keep  the  proposed  meeting  a 
secret;  but  it  was  impossible;  and  on  the  early  morning  of 
September  12,  when  it  was  to  take  place,  a  number  of  spectators 
appeared  on  the  ground  besides  the  principals  and  their  friends. 
Among  others,  Martin  J.  Burke,  chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco, 
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who  had  obtained  warrants  of  arrest  from  the  authorities  of  San 
Mateo  county  as  well  as  from  San  Francisco,  was  present;  and 
when  the  principals  stepped  forward  he  advanced  and  placed 
them  under  arrest.  They  were  of  course  obliged  to  submit 
and  at  once  returned  to  the  city,  where  they  forthwith  made 
their  appearance  before  Judge  Henry  P.  Coon  of  the  police 
court,  attended  by  their  respective  counsel.  An  effort  was 
made  to  show  that  they  had  violated  the  law  or  intended  to 
violate  it,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  them  to  give 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  But  Coon  decided  that  no  breach  of 
the  peace  had  been  committed  and  that  the  testimony  was  not 
sufficient  to  hold  them;  and  he  therefore  ordered  them  dis¬ 
charged.  Directly  afterwards  it  was  arranged  that  the  meeting 
should  come  off  at  the  same  hour  and  place  the  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  September  13.  Aylette,  supposing  the  affair  stopped 
for  a  longer  time,  had  returned  to  Stockton;  but  he  left  Beard’s 
pistols;  and  Dr.  William  Hammond  was  selected  to  take  his 
place.  At  the  appointed  time  the  parties  and  their  friends  again 
reached  the  ground.  There  were  about  eighty  other  persons 
present.  Each  principal  was  accompanied  by  his  seconds  and  a 
group  of  friends.  Hammond,  the  surgeon  for  Terry,  after  a  few 
words,  had  thrown  his  overcoat  upon  the  ground  and  sat  down 
upon  it;  while  Dr.  Ferdinand  Loehr,  editor  of  the  California 
Democrat,  a  German  anti-Lecompton  newspaper  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  had  been  chosen  surgeon  for  Broderick,  made  his 
appearance  with  a  large  sack  of  surgical  instruments,  linen  rags 
and  bandages  which  he  dragged  after  him  wherever  he  went.1 

A  few  matters,  including  the  important  one  as  to  choice  of 
weapons,  had  been  left  for  determination  on  the  ground;  and 
they  were  now  settled  by  tossing  up  a  half  dollar.  Terry  won 
the  choice  of  weapons  and  of  course  chose  the  Beard  pistols. 
Broderick  won  the  choice  of  ground  and  the  giving  of  the 
word.  The  pistols  were  examined  and  the  one  intended  for 
Broderick  was  loaded  by  the  armorer,  and  that  intended  for 
Terry  by  his  friend  Samuel  H.  Brooks,  while  the  principals  were 
placed  in  position  fronting  each  other.  It  was  a  raw,  cold  morn¬ 
ing;  both  wore  overcoats,  which  they  now  threw  off,  and  appeared 
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in  full  black  suits,  their  frock  coats  buttoned  across  the  breast, 
and  without  shirt  collars.  Each  had  given  over  to  one  of  his 
seconds  the  contents  of  his  pockets;  and  each  was  then  what 
was  called  examined,  to  see  that  he  wore  no  armor,  by  a  second 
of  his  adversary,  and  handed  his  pistol.  Each  stood  erect; 
Broderick  with  his  black,  soft-wool  hat  drawn  down  low  over 
his  eyes,  while  Terry  had  his  hat  of  similar  kind  thrown  back 
off  his  forehead;  and  each,  though  firm  and  rigid,  showed 
evident  signs  of  great  suppressed  excitement — Terry,  however, 
being  much  cooler  than  Broderick.  The  word,  as  it  was  to  be 
given  by  Colton,  was  then  plainly  stated,  or  what  in  dueling 
phrase  is  called  exemplified,  by  him  and  repeated  by  Benham. 
The  seconds  next  stepped  back  and  the  principals  stood  alone, 
each  with  his  cocked  pistol  pointing  down  at  his  side. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  seven  o’clock.  Colton  in  a  clear 
voice  asked,  “Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?”  Terry  replied  at 
once,  “Ready;”  but  Broderick  hesitated  a  moment,  adjusting  his 
weapon,  and  then  answered,  with  a  nod  to  Colton,  “Ready.” 
Then  came  the  words,  “Fire — one — two.”  At  the  word  “one,” 
as  Broderick  was  raising  his  pistol,  it  went  off  and  the  ball 
struck  the  ground  nine  or  ten  feet  in  front  of  him  but  in  a  direct 
line  with  his  antagonist.  Before  the  word  “two,”  Terry  fired- 
There  was  a  slight  show  of  dust  upon  the  right  lapel  of  Broder¬ 
ick’s  buttoned  coat,  indicating  where  Terry’s  ball  had  struck.  In 
a  moment  Broderick  involuntarily  raised  his  arms ;  there  was  a 
visible  -shuddering  of  the  body  and  then  a  contraction  of  the 
right  arm  and  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  hand, 
from  which  the  pistol  dropped  to  the  ground.  A  violent  con¬ 
vulsion  of  his  frame  next  took  place ;  there  was  a  turn  towards 
the  left;  his  head  drooped;  his  body  sank;  his  left  knee  gave 
way,  then  his  right,  and  he  fell  half  prostrate,  his  left  arm  sup¬ 
porting  him  from  falling  prone.  His  seconds  and  surgeon  rushed 
to  his  aid.  Meanwhile  Terry  had  deliberately  folded  his  arms 
and  stood  perfectly  still.  His  seconds  went  up  to  him,  and  he 
remarked  to  Benham  that  he  had  “hit  too  far  out,”  meaning  that 
his  shot,  instead  of  reaching  a  vital  part,  was  not  fatal.  But  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  it  becoming  evident  that  another  shot  would 
not  be  requested  by  Broderick’s  seconds,  he  hurried  off  the 
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ground  He  had  previously  written  out  a  resignation  of  his 
office  of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which  took  effect 
the  day  before  or  September  12,  1859,  a  few  months  only  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term ;  and  when  he  retired  he  proceeded 
not  to  Sacramento  but  to  Stockton.  He  subsequently  surren¬ 
dered  himself  to  answer  an  indictment  for  his  deed;  but  the  trial 
or  rather  pretended  trial,  which  took  place  in  Marin  county 
before  James  H.  Hardy,  judge  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  specially  assigned  for  the  case,  was  so 
much  of  a  farce  as  to  be  an  unmitigated  disgrace  to  the  state. 
He  was  of  course  acquitted;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community  as  a  man  with  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow  and  until  his  tragic  death,  which  he 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  violence  years  afterwards,  he 
lived,  except  among  his  own  particular  class,  a  sort  of  proscribed 
and  execrated  life.1 

Broderick  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  moment  that  he 
received  his  wound,  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero.  He  was  not  a 
greater  man  than  before;  but  he  attracted  more  attention;  and, 
as  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  he  represented,  spread  and 
by  degrees  overshadowed  and  swept  everything  else  before  it,  he 
grew  in  public  estimation  greater  and  greater.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  his  hurt  was  not  mortal.  Though  he  had  been 
prostrated  and  the  shock  to  his  system  was  severe,  he  soon 
rallied  and  conversed  calmly  and  without  apparent  concern  about 
the  consequences  with  his  surgeon,  Dr.  Loehr,  and  also  with  Dr. 
Hammond,  who  with  general  approbation  assisted  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  condition.  No  one  appeared  to  consider  at  the 
time  that  there  was  much  danger.  The  wounded  man  was  at 
once  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Leonidas  Haskell, 
at  Black  Point.  There  on  further  examination,  it  was  ascertained 
that  his  hurt  was  much  more  serious  than  at  first  supposed.  As 
soon  as  the  facts  were  known  the  public  agitation  became  intense. 
Not  since  the  days  in  which  James  King  of  William  lay  dying 
from  the  effects  of  the  shot  of  James  P.  Casey  and  the  whole 
city  crowded,  as  it  were,  to  read  the  half-hourly  bulletins  about 
his  condition,  had  there  been  anything  like  or  in  any  respect 
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similar  to  it.  As  on  that  occasion,  there  were  conflicting  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  wound  and  its  character  and  the 
sufferer’s  condition;  and  the  very  fluctuations  of  the  reports 
served  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  popular  excitement.  During 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  there  were  hopes  of  his  recovery; 
but  on  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse  and 
on  Friday  morning,  shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  he  died,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  a  post-mortem  examination 
was  held  and  it  was  found  that  Terry’s  ball  had  pierced  his  lungs 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  mortal  power  could  have  saved  him. 
He  was  buried  on  the  following  Sunday  from  the  Union  Hotel 
on  Kearny  street,  where  he  had  long  had  his  lodgings  and  head¬ 
quarters.  An  immense  concourse  of  citizens  attended  the  fun¬ 
eral,  which  was  made  a  public  one.  A  platform  for  the  occasion 
had  been  erected  on  Portsmouth  Square;  and  from  it,  in  the 
presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  people,  Edward  D.  Baker 
delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent  orations  over  the  remains. 
The  community  was  profoundly  moved.  It  was  reported  and, 
on  account  of  the  supposed  fitness  of  the  words,  it  was  believed 
that  Broderick  shortly  before  his  death  had  said,  “They  have 
killed  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
a  corrupt  administration.”  He  was  regarded  as  a  martyr.  The 
larger  part  of  the  community  almost  apotheosized  him  and  for 
years  his  name  was  used  as  a  battle-cry  of  freedom  and  through¬ 
out  the  civil  war,  in  the  struggle  against  slavery,  as  a  synonym 
of  patriotism  and  love  for  the  Union.1 
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THE  Know  Nothing  or  American  party,  which  had  come  into 
power  in  1855  and  was  represented,  so  to  speak,  by  John 
Neely  Johnson,  was  entirely  and  totally  defeated,  as  has 
been  stated,  at  the  election  of  September  2,  1857.  In  that  elec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  conventions  and  canvasses  that  preceded  it,  little 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  incumbent  governor.  He  had 
perhaps  better  not  have  been  regarded  at  all  than  to  be  regarded 
as  he  was.  He  had  in  various  respects,  and  particularly  in  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  vigilance  committee  of  San  Francisco,  man¬ 
ifested  so  great  a  want  of  discretion  and  strength  that,  even  when 
he  deserved  credit,  he  received  little  or  none.  On  the  contrary 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  pass  him  over  and 
ignore  him;  and,  when  his  term  expired,  as  it  could  not  be  said 
that  there  had  been  much  if  any  improvement  in  the  course  of  it 
and  as  many  thought  there  had  been  a  deterioration,  no  one 
appeared  to  regret  his  retirement  or  to  look  back  to  his  admin¬ 
istration  with  either  pride  or  satisfaction.  He  went  out  of  office 
on  January  8,  1858,  as  soon  as  the  legislature  of  that  year  was 
organized  and  John  B.  Weller  was  ready  to  take  his  place. 
Before  he  went  out,  however,  he  presented  his  annual  message 
and  made  public  a  number  of  facts  and  considerations  which  were 
interesting  and  some  of  them  important. 

Among  these  the  first  was  that  at  the  recent  election,  and  by 
a  decisive  vote  of  the  people  declared  binding  and  obligatory  by 
the  supreme  court,  the  state  had  been  rescued  from  the  necessity 
of  repudiation  and  consequent  disgrace.  The  financial  situation, 
therefore,  was  cheering  and  the  effort,  so  long  unsuccessfully 
made  “to  pay  as  we  go,”  had  at  length  been  attained.  In  1855, 
the  public  expenditures  had  been  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  and 
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nearly  half  a  million  over  the  receipts;  in  1856  a  little  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  over  receipts; 
while  in  1857  the  expenditures  were  not  quite  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  receipts  nearly  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  The  taxable  property  of  the  state  was  worth  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions.  Under  the  recent  funding  law  of  April  25, 
1857,  new  state  bonds  had  been  authorized  to  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  and  prior  to  May  1,  1859, 
to  the  amount  of  three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  would  more  than  cover  all  the  indebtedness,  including 
previous  bonds,  warrants,  audited  accounts,  interest  and  claims 
of  all  kinds,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus.  On  account  of  this 
favorable  financial  showing,  Johnson  thought  the  revenue  laws 
needed  very  little  amendment;  but,  as  before,  he  insisted  upon  a 
stamp  tax  and  recommended  renewed  efforts  to  induce  congress 
to  relinquish  the  “civil  fund.”  He  had  been  in  favor  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention;  but,  as  at  the  recent  election  there  had  not 
been  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  expressly  in  its  favor,  it  could 
not  be  called;  and  he  therefore  recommended  a  new  attempt. 
He  thought  a  capitol  should  be  built  at  Sacramento  to  cost  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  gave  a  sort  of  history  of  state 
prison  affairs;  announced  himself  opposed  to  the  San  Quentin 
system,  and  seemed  to  think  that  each  county  should  attend  to 
its  own  convicts.  He  favored  a  house  of  refuge  and  a  good 
apprentice  act.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  requiring  druggists  as  well 
as  physicians  to  graduate.  “There  is  perhaps  no  country,”  he 
said,  “where  empiricism  is  so  rife  as  in  this  state;  and  the 
lives  and  health  of  our  people  are  too  valuable  to  be  placed  at  the 
indiscriminate  mercy  of  arrogant  pretenders.”  He  demanded 
amendments  to  the  attachment,  the  insolvent,  the  homestead,  the 
sole-trader  and  the  divorce  laws.  He  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  divorce  law  and  thought  the  district  attorney  should  in  each 
case  intervene  and  defend;  and  he  insisted  that  the  adoption  of 
his  suggestions  “would  materially  reduce  the  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  prevent  the  disreputable  uses  to  which  the  law  has 
been  prostituted.”  He  also  demanded  a  change  in  the  law 
excluding  the  testimony  of  Indians  and  negroes  and  said  “this 
indiscriminate  prohibition  I  regard  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
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spirit  of  our  constitution  and  a  wise  and  judicious  governmental 
policy.” 1 

After  his  retirement  as  governor,  Johnson  resumed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law,  without  apparently  paying  much  further  attention  to 
politics  in  California.  But  early  in  i860,  when  the  Nevada  mines 
were  attracting  great  attention  and  a  large  emigration  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  pouring  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  joined  the  throng, 
removed  to  the  new  territory  and  commenced  a  new  political 
career.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  Nevada  in  1863  and  became  president  of  the  second 
constitutional  convention  in  1864.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada  and  at  the  succeeding 
general  election  was  elected  to  that  office  and  held  until  the  end 
of  his  term  at  the  close  of  1870.  In  1871,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  a  visitor  and  examiner  of  the  West  Point  military 
academy;  and  on  August  31,  1872,  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
what  was  popularly  known  as  a  sun-stroke  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.2 

John  B.  Weller,  the  successor  to  Johnson  in  the  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California,  and  who  as  has  been  seen  had  been  United 
States  senator  from  California  for  one  full  term  and  defeated  for  a 
second  one  by  Broderick,  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  born  on 
February  22,  1812,  at  a  place  called  Montgomery  in  Hamilton 
county  in  that  state,  but  at  an  early  age  was  removed  to  the 
adjoining  county  of  Butler,  where  he  was  sent  to  school  and 
finally  attended  the  college  at  Oxford,  known  as  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity.  After  leaving  that  institution  of  learning,  he  removed  to 
Hamilton,  the  county  seat  of  Butler  county,  where  he  read  law 
and  began  to  practice;  but,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
constant  and  laborious  work  required  to  become  very  eminent  as 
a  lawyer,  he  switched  off  into  a  career,  more  congenial  to  his 
nature,  and  became  a  politician  and  stump-speaker  on  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  side.  He  had  considerable  talent,  an  easy  command  of 
language,  a  good  presence  and  an  agreeable  voice;  and,  devoting 
himself  with  assiduity  to  the  business  of  rising  in  the  world,  he 
advanced  rapidly,  was  made  district  attorney,  got  to  be  a  politi- 
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cal  leader  and  at  length,  in  1838,  at  the  eany  age  of  twenty-six, 
was  sent  to  congress  and  was  twice  re-elected  to  the  same  office. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  entered  the  volunteer 
service  as  a  private  and  rose  to  be  a  colonel.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Polk  a  commissioner  to  run  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  that  business 
brought  him  to  California,  where  he  resumed  his  profession 
of  politician  and  soon  found  a  favorable  field  for  his  stump¬ 
speaking  qualities  and  ultra  Democratic  doctrines.  In  1852,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  in 
place  of  Fremont  and  he  continued  in  that  office  for  the  full  term 
of  six  years,  and  for  two  years  of  the  time  was  sole  senator  from 
California.  As  a  United  States  senator  he  can  not  be  said  to 
have  made  any  very  great  figure  or  accomplished  anything  of 
very  great  importance;  but  his  defeat  for  re-election  and  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  state  against  Broderick,  who 
had  secured  his  place,  contributed  to  make  him  available  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  and  give  him  the  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  polls  by  which  he  was  elected. 

He  assumed  office,  upon  the  retirement  of  Johnson,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1858,  and  commenced  with  a  very  strong  declaration  or 
series  of  declarations  by  way  of  inaugural.  As  has  already  been 
said,  he  was  a  northern  man;  but  in  politics  he  favored  the 
southern  chivalry;  and  in  his  campaign  and  canvass  he  had 
repeatedly  boasted  of  his  adherence  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  Democratic  party.  Upon  taking  office,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  large  vote  by  which  he  had  been  chosen,  he 
seemed  to  feel  uneasy  and  to  put  himself,  as  it  were  from  the 
start,  on  the  defensive.  “  Whilst  I  place  a  high  estimate  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens,”  said  he,  “and  am  always 
proud  to  have  it,  no  one  has  less  regard  for  what  may  be  denom¬ 
inated  popular  clamor.  I  may  injure  myself;  but  the  state  shall 
not  be  shipwrecked  during  my  administration,  if  I  have  the 
power  to  prevent  it.  It  is  far  more  important  that  I  should  be 
right  than  that  I  should  be  praised;  and  therefore  I  will  do  what 
I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  leave  the  vindication  of  my  character,  if  assailed,  to 
my  acts  and  to  posterity  ”  He  then  proceeded  to  deplore  the 
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prevalence  of  lynch-law  and  promised  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  to  protect  the  regularly  organized  tribunals  and  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  laws.  He  pronounced  the  practical  operation  of  the 
United  States  land-commission  act  of  1851  as  very  bad  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  settlers  and  laws  protecting  squatters.  After  some 
further  observations  on  subjects,  which  had  formed  the  common 
staple  of  stump  speeches  for  years,  he  came  to  his  main  topic, 
which  was  the  toleration  of  slavery.  He  was  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  and  particularly  for  non-intervention  with  the 
slavery  question  in  the  south.  He  declared  that  the  states  could 
never  be  kept  together  by  force.  “We  must  live  together  as 
friends,”  he  said,  “and  as  equals  in  all  respects,  or  we  can  not 
live  together  at  all.  We  can  not  live  together  as  friends  unless 
we  cease  slandering  and  abusing  each  other.  We  can  not  be 
equals  unless  territory  acquired  by  our  common  blood  and  com¬ 
mon  treasure  is  left  free  to  emigrants  from  the  respective  states 
with  their  different  species  of  property.”1 

Turning  now  from  politics  to  legislation,  one  of  the  first  acts 
approved  by  him  was  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Maria  Rebecca 
Spear  to  Maria  Rebecca  Morrill.  In  doing  so,  he  took  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  executive  could  spend  his  time  more  profit¬ 
ably  than  in  examining  bills  passed  to  gratify  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  men  and  women  in  regard  to  names;  and  he  added  that,  as 
the  males  in  the  state  far  exceeded  in  number  the  females,  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  females  in  general  would  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  the  legislature  or  the  courts  in  order  to  change 
their  names.  Upon  another  early  occasion,  he  recommended  by 
special  message  the  distribution,  pro  rata  among  all  the  creditors, 
of  the  property  of  failing  or  absconding  debtors  levied  on  and 
held  by  attachment;  and  in  the  same  connection  he  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  express  himself  in  reference  to  the  usury  laws,  which 
were  so  common  in  the  eastern  states  but  had  not  found  favor  in 
California.  “As  a  general  principle,”  he  said,  “I  have  thought 
that  freemen  are  quite  as  competent  to  agree  on  the  amount  which 
should  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money  as  for  any  other  property 
real  or  personal.  Besides,  where  usury  laws  prevail,  all  sorts  of 
devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  them ;  and  I  doubt  very 
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much  whether  they  are  strictly  observed  in  any  state.  We  want 
no  laws  upon  our  statute-book  which  can  not  be  enforced. 
Whilst,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  such  laws,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  public  good  demands  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  allowing  only  the  legal  rate  of  interest  (ten  per  cent)  on 
judgments.”1 

The  next  notable  event  in  Wellers  administration  was  one  that 
occasioned  much  talk  and,  though  the  governor  had  much  to  say 
against  others,  did  not  show  him  to  be  entirely  without  careless¬ 
ness,  if  not  fault,  himself.  It  appears  that  an  Indian  named  Jose 
Anastacio  had  been  convicted  of  murder  in  Monterey  county 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  February  12,  1858.  The  law 
required  the  judge  of  the  court,  in  case  of  a  capital  conviction, 
to  immediately  transmit  to  the  governor,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  a 
statement  of  the  conviction  and  judgment  and  of  the  testimony 
given  on  the  trial.  It  seems  that  this  statement  did  not  reach  the 
hands  of  Weller;  but  a  relative  of  the  doomed  man  went  up  to 
Sacramento  to  plead  for  him,  and  on  February  8  the  governor 
issued  a  paper,  respiting  the  execution  of  “Anastasia  Jesus”  to 
March  5.  The  respite  was  on  the  same  February  8  sent  to  the 
sheriff  of  Monterey  county,  and  on  the  same  day  a  letter  was 
written  to  Craven  P.  Hester,  judge  of  the  third  district  court, 
before  whom  the  conviction  had  been  had,  giving  him  notice  of 
the  respite  and  asking  why  he  had  not  forwarded  a  transcript  of 
the  testimony.  On  February  1 2,  notwithstanding  the  respite,  Jose 
Anastacio  was  hanged;  and,  when  the  account  of  the  execution 
was  received  at  Sacramento,  the  governor,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  wild  with  anger.  But  the  true  state  of  the  case  soon  became 
public  and  it  was  seen  that  the  governor  had  made  a  mistake  in 
using  one  name  for  another  and  very  different  one.  On  February 
15  JU(^ge  Hester  replied  in  an  official  manner  to  the  notice  that 
had  been  sent  him  to  the  effect  that  no  such  person  as  Anastasia 
Jesus  had  been  convicted  in  his  court;  that  the  only  person  tried 
was  one  Jose  Anastacio ;  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  murder,  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  he  as  judge  had  made  out  a 
statement  of  the  conviction  and  judgment  and  of  the  testimony 
given  at  the  trial  and  within  three  days  after  December  31,  1857, 
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the  day  of  sentence,  committed  them  to  the  mail,  directed  to 
Governor  Weller  at  Sacramento.  In  that  connection,  however, 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  did  not  require 
him  to  copy  the  evidence  but  only  to  make  a  statement  of  it, 
which  meant  its  substance;  and  he  had  done  so  at  the  time  and 
now  sent  a  second  one. 

On  February  17  Weller  replied  to  Hester  that  if  his  statement 
had  been  forwarded  to  Sacramento  within  three  days  after 
December  31,  1857,  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
predecessor  as  he  himself  had  not  taken  office  until  January  9; 
but  his  predecessor  had  said  that  he  never  received  such  papers. 
It  was  the  first  time  within  his  knowledge,  he  went  on  to  say, 
when  communications  or  letters,  addressed  to  him  through  the 
post-office  in  California,  had  failed  to  reach  him.  And  he  added 
that  if  the  statement  just  sent  by  the  judge,  and  which  appears 
to  have  convinced  him  of  Jose  Anastacio’s  guilt,  had  been  in  his 
possession  before,  “Monterey  would  not  have  been  disgraced 
again  by  a  mob  execution.”  But  it  was  especially  upon  Thomas 
B.  Pool,  the  under-sheriff,  that  he  poured  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  and  vituperation.  Pool,  who  conducted  the  execution, 
had  on  February  15  written  that  he  had  received  the  respite  for 
Anastasia  Jesus  and  was  satisfied  it  was  meant  for  Jose  Anastacio; 
but  that  he  had  no  right  to  understand  the  instrument  otherwise 
than  as  it  read;  that  he  had  therefore  carried  out  the  judgment 
and  sentence  of  the  court,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the 
public  excitement  was  so  great  that  the  prisoner  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  executed  by  the  citizens  of  the  place.  Weller 
replied  to  Pool  on  February  19  and,  among  other  condemnatory 
remarks,  said,  “You  also  say  that,  ‘if  you  had  not  hung  him,  in 
all  probability  the  citizens  would’  and  you  express  the  hope  that 
I  will  ‘place  the  proper  construction  on  your  conduct  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.’  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  do  place  ‘the  proper  construction’ 
on  your  conduct  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  you  are  guilty 
of  judicial  murder.  You  had  no  more  authority,  under  the  laws 
of  this  state,  to  execute  that  man  than  you  have  to  shoot  your 
neighbor  without  provocation.  Those  who  advised  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  quibble  in  regard  to  the  name,  deserve  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  honest  men.”  And  he  closed  his  reply  with  saying 
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that  Pool’s  “name  ought  to  be  consigned  to  eternal  infamy,”  and 
that  his  only  regret  was  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  punish 
such  conduct  as  it  deserved.1 

Weller  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  what  he  thought,  and 
apparently  without  caring  much  or  perhaps  thinking  much  how 
it  might  sound.  On  March  8,  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  the  attorney-general,  did  not  receive  pay 
enough,  he  recommended  to  the  legislature  that,  as  the  consti¬ 
tution  did  not  allow  the  salary  of  the  attorney-general  to  be 
increased  during  his  term  of  office,  the  difficulty  should  be  over¬ 
come  by  allowing  Williams  fifteen  hundred  dollars  additional 
pay  for  contingent  expenses.  This  may  not  have  been  an 
entirely  original  method  of  getting  around,  or  rather  of  violating, 
the  constitution;  but,  if  not,  it  was  a  bad  copy  and  a  worse 
example,  too  often  afterwards  followed.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  approving  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  of  San  Francisco,  which 
settled  the  titles  to  all  the  lots  within  the  limits  of  that  city, 
served  as  a  model  for  the  settlement  of  the  titles  of  all  the 
land  titles  in  that  county  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  acts  ever  passed  in  the  state,  he  apologized  for  his 
action  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  only  done  so  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  demands  of  the  united  San  Francisco  delegation. 
“Whether  this  bill,”  he  said,  “will  settle  the  disputes  and  give 
quiet  and  security  to  the  community,  I  confess  I  am  not  able 
to  determine.  It  certainly  will  not  close  the  door  to  litigation 
and  may  complicate  the  difficulty  to  a  greater  extent.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  legislature  can  decide  these  adverse  claims  in 
that  city  and  hence  it  may  be  found  that  this  act  has  no  legal 
effect.”  But,  as  the  San  Francisco  delegation  were  in  favor  of 
it  and  some  had  given  a  public  pledge  to  sustain  it,  he  would 
not  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  the  express  will  of  the 
people.  And  thus  with  a  sort  of  metaphorical  kick,  exactly 
expressive  of  what  he  really  thought  of  the  bill  as  a  piece  of 
legislation,  he  shoved  it  through  and  washed  his  hands  of  it.2 

The  statute  approving  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  just  men¬ 
tioned  deserves  a  more  extended  notice  than  it  has  as  yet 


1  Senate  Journal,  1858,  241-245. 
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received.  The  original  proposition  was  a  plan  gotten  up  for 
the  settlement  of  titles  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  San 
Francisco  city  charter  of  1851  and  particularly  that  portion  of 
them  between  the  charter  lines  of  1850  and  1851,  known  as  the 
Western  Addition.  Though  mainly  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  those  lands  were  not  pueblo  lands,  or  in  other  words  lands 
belonging  to  the  city  by  virtue  of  the  old  Spanish  or  Mexican 
laws,  but  were  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  it  was  calculated 
for  their  disposition  in  any  event.  It  consisted  of  two  ordinances, 
introduced  into  and  passed  by  the  city  council  of  San  Francisco 
— the  first  and  most  important  on.  June  20,  1855,  while  Stephen 
P.  Webb  was  mayor,  and  the  second  on  September  27,  1855, 
while  James  Van  Ness  was  mayor.  Its  main  provisions  were 
that  the  lands  within  the  city  limits  should  be  entered  by  the 
mayor  at  the  proper  United  States  land  office  in  trust  for  the 
occupants  thereof;  that  the  city  should  have  such  portions  as 
were  necessary  for  plazas,  squares,  streets  and  other  public 
purposes,  and  that  the  remainder  should  belong  to  such  persons 
as  had  been  in  the  actual,  bona-fide  possession  thereof  from  the 
first  of  January,  1855,  to  the  twentieth  of  June  of  the  same  year 
or  could  show  by  legal  adjudication  that  they  were  entitled  to 
such  possession.  It  further  provided  for  the  laying  out  of 
streets  and  for  liberal  selections  of  grounds  for  public  purposes 
and  likewise  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  legislature 
for  its  confirmation  and  ratification  and  to  congress  for  the 
relinquishment  to  the  city  of  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed  and  the  lands  mentioned  laid  out 
into  blocks;  the  necessary  squares,  streets,  school-house  and 
fire  engine  lots  and  other  public  places  were  reserved;  a  map 
was  made;  and  the  title  to  the  remainder,  so  far  as  could  be 
done  by  ordinance,  was  relinquished  to  the  actual  possessors 
as  described.  But  it  was  plainly  necessary,  to  make  this  action 
and  particularly  this  relinquishment  of  title  valid,  that  the  state 
government  would  have  to  sanction  it  if  the  lands  were  pueblo 
lands  or  belonged  to  the  city  or  the  state,  and  the  United  States 
government  if  they  belonged  to  the  United  States.  As  the  state 
courts,  when  the  matter  came  up  for  direct  determination,  decided 
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that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  a  pueblo  at  San  Francisco  and 
that  the  city  lands  were  pueblo  lands  and  as  the  United  States 
courts  followed  them  in  such  decision,  it  can  easily  be  seen  how 
very  important,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  governor, 
was  the  confirmation  and  ratification  by  the  state  of  the  city 
ordinances.  A  few  years  subsequently,  in  further  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  same  ordinance,  congress  supplemented 
the  action  of  the  legislature  with  a  special  relinquishment  of  any 
title  to  the  same  land  that  might  be  held  by  the  United  States; 
and  thus  by  wise  legislation  the  whole  vexed  question  of  the 
source  of  title  to  city  lands  was  settled  and  quieted.  And  it 
may  be  added,  as  above  intimated  and  as  will  appear  more  at 
length  further  along,  that  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of 
these  so-called  Van  Ness  ordinance  lands,  and  in  a  somewhat 
similar  but  improved  manner,  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of 
the  four  square  leagues  of  the  supposed  old  pueblo,  outside  of 
the  charter  lines  of  1851  and  therefore  called  “ Outside  Lands,” 
were  settled  and  disposed  of.1 

As  an  offset  or  counterpoise  to  the  very  excellent  legislation 
in  confirming  and  ratifying  the  Van  Ness  ordinance,  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1858  passed  a  Sunday  law.  Notwithstanding  a  certain 
portion  of  the  community  has  always  been  in  favor  of  a  Sunday 
law  and  other  similar  enactments  for  the  enforcement  of  relig¬ 
ious  observances  as  well  as  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
dictates  of  correct  Sunday  living,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  restrictive  acts  of  this  kind  do  not,  and  never  did,  suit  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  California.  .  In  no  other  part  of  the 
United  States  has  there  ever  been  so  much  liberty  of  conscience, 
so  much  freedom  from  dictation  and  so  much  disregard  of  what 
other  people  may  think  in  this  respect  as  in  California.  But 
repeated  clamors  for  such  a  law,  commencing  in  the  early  days, 
at  length  in  1858  brought  about  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the 
closing  up  of  every  store,  shop  and  house  of  every  description 
for  business  purposes,  excepting  taverns,  eating-houses  and  cer¬ 
tain  others,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  exposure  for 
sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  excepting  certain  specified 
kinds.  This  act,  after  causing  much  trouble,  without  accom- 
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plishing  any  good,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  forbid 
or  enjoin  the  lawful  pursuit  of  a  lawful  occupation  on  any  day 
of  the  week  any  more  than  it  could  forbid  it  altogether.  After¬ 
wards  in  1861  another  somewhat  similar  statute  was  passed  and 
pronounced  constitutional  by  the  supreme  court;  but,  though 
for  a  time  it  also  gave  much  trouble,  it  was  not  sustained  by 
public  opinion  and  by  degrees  fell  into  a  state  of  substantial 
desuetude.  In  1883,  on  account  of  an  effort  to  revive  prosecu¬ 
tions,  a  stop  was  put  to  it  by  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  law.1 

Several  interesting  propositions  in  regard  to  the  state  and 
state  improvements  came  up  during  Weller’s  time.  One  was  a 
project  by  an  association,  called  the  Oxon  Company,  to  turn 
the  head-waters  of  the  Klamath  river  into  the  Sacramento.  It 
presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  1858,  to 
authorize  the  work  and  grant  the  right  of  way  therefor;  but  the 
proposed  bill  was  defeated  almost  immediately  by  indefinite 
postponement.2  Another  proposition  of  somewhat  similar  char¬ 
acter  was  a  project  by  Oliver  M.  Wozencraft  to  irrigate  the  Col¬ 
orado  desert  by  turning  into  it  water  from  the  Colorado  river; 
and  an  act,  granting  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  state 
to  certain  desert  lands  on  condition  that  water  should  be  supplied, 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1859.  The  act,  however,  was 
to  be  null  if  the  United  States  should  fail  within  three  years  to 
cede  the  land  to  the  state.  And,  the  United  States  having  failed 
to  make  the  cession,  the  desert  failed  to  blossom  in  Wozencraft’s 
time.3  In  January,  1858,  W.  M.  Ormsby  and  Martin  Smith, 
claiming  to  be  commissioners  for  the  country  lying  east  of 
California,  presented  a  proposition  to  the  legislature,  asking  the 
cession  of  all  its  lands  east  of  the  main  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  it  with  other  land  as 
far  east  as  the  Goose  Creek  range  of  mountains  and  forming  a 
new  territory.  Their  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
counties;  and  there  it  appears  to  have  died  of  inanition.4  In 

JStats.  1858,  124;  Ex  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  502;  Stats.  1861,  655;  Ex 
parte  Andrews,  18  Cal.  678;  Ex  parte  Koser,  60  Cal.  177;  Stats.  1883,  1. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1858,  606. 

3  Stats.  1859,  238. 

4  Assembly  Journal,  1858,  137-140. 
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February,  1859,  William  F.  Watkins  of  Siskiyou  county  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  in  the  assembly  to  authorize  citizens  residing  north 
of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  withdraw  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  organize  a  separate  government;  and  about  the  same 
time  Andres  Pico  of  Los  Angeles  offered  a  proposition  to  erect 
out  of  the  southern  counties  a  territory  of  Colorado.  It  would 
seem,  had  all  these  wild  projects  gone  through,  though  none 
of  them  did,  that  California  was  to  be  shaved  off  on  the  east 
and  then  what  was  left  was  to  be  divided  up  into  three  states  or 
territories — the  north  probably  to  be  called  the  state  of  Klamath 
and  the  south  the  territory  and  perhaps  in  time  the  state  of 
Colorado.  As  for  the  last,  an  act  was  actually  passed  on  April 
19,  1859,  giving  consent  of  California  to  the  segregation  of 
the  six  southern  counties  provided  the  people  of  those  counties 
should  vote  for  such  segregation  at  the  next  election,  and  the 
creation  out  of  said  counties  by  congress  of  a  new  territory 
or  state.1 

During  the  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  1858  and  1859, 
while  Weller  was  governor,  he  had  occasion  to  exercise  the  veto 
power  on  numerous  occasions,  in  some  of  which  he  was  sustained 
and  in  some  overruled.  In  several  cases  his  vetoes  were  on 
account  of  clerical  errors  in  the  engrossing  or  enrolling  of  bills 
or  neglect  to  attach  the  proper  signatures;  and  his  vetoes  or 
rather  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  were  not  agreeable 
to  the  respective  houses.  On  one  occasion  in  1858,  upon  vetoing 
a  bill  for  a  claim,  which  it  seems  was  proper  and  was  afterwards 
allowed,  he  said  that  he  “  regretted  having  to  differ  so  often  from 
the  legislature ;  but  he  had  to  guard  the  treasury  from  improper 
demands  and  he  had  to  do  so  without  stopping  to  inquire  who 
the  claimants  were.”  Soon  afterwards  he  vetoed  a  bill  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  authentication  of  certain  evidence  in  relation  to 
swamp  and  overflowed  land;  but  the  next  day  he  withdrew  his 
veto  and  the  following  day  approved  the  bill.2  One  bill  he 
approved  notwithstanding  an  error  of  the  enrolling  clerk,  to 
which  he  called  attention ;  another  he  vetoed  on  the  ground  that 
the  bill  that  had  been  sent  him,  though  in  every  respect  properly 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1859,  23°»  29T,  341-352;  Stats.  1859,  3IO« 

2  Senate  Journal,  1858,  330,  338-354,  670. 
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attested,  was  not  in  his  opinion  the  one  which  had  passed  the 
legislature ;  and  three  others  he  sent  back  to  the  assembly  with 
a  message  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  officially  informed  that  they 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  they  would  probably 
receive  his  approval.  After  approving  one  bill,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  he  had  acted  inadvertently  for  the  reason 
that  it  had  no  enacting  clause;  and,  in  vetoing  another  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  municipal  offices  in  San  Francisco,  where  it  seems  that 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  legislature  were  in  favor  of  the 
bill  while  the  entire  San  Francisco  delegation  were  against  it 
and  some  remarks  had  apparently  been  made  about  the  politics 
of  the  latter,  he  said,  “  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
opinions  of  these  gentlemen.  As  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  people,  they  are  entitled  to  respect  and  their  views  in  regard 
to  a  question  purely  local  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  I  should 
lose  my  own  self-respect  if  I  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  politics 
of  men  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  passage  of  laws.  In  this 
regard  I  have  neither  friends  nor  foes.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  I  always  prefer -those  who  belong  to  the  same 
political  organization  that  I  do;  but  in  legislation,  no  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  character  can  be  allowed  to  influence  my  actions.”1 

In  1859  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  complaisant  towards 
the  legislature.  In  approving  an  act  for  several  new  judicial 
districts  he  said  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  express  his  doubts 
about  the  bill;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  set  them  up  “against 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people.”  Later  on,  in  approving  several  bills  for  rewards  for 
capturing  criminals,  he  expressed  doubts  but  “yielded  his  con¬ 
victions  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.”  Still  later,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  session  of  1859,  he  had  occasion  to  supple¬ 
ment  something  he  had  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature 
he  had  deprecated  the  influence  of  so-called  “lobby  members” 
and  had  said,  “  Gentlemen  of  influence  and  position  are  frequently 
found  at  the  seat  of  government  during  the  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  selling  out  their  services  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws. 

Senate  Journal,  1858,  452,  695;  Assembly  Journal,  1858,  159,  645,  657, 
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Caring  but  little  for  the  merits  of  the  measure,  they  are  ready  for 
a  consideration  to  undertake  its  passage.  If,  as  it  is  said  is 
generally  the  case,  the  fee  is  contingent,  their  energies  and 
ingenuity  are  constantly  taxed;  and  means  are  used  which 
sometimes  throw  suspicion  upon  the  integrity  of  the  legislator 
himself.”  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  governor  sent  in  an 
indignant  veto  of  a  bill  in  relation  to  pilots,  which  had  passed 
both  houses,  on  account  of  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  lobbyists  before  mentioned,  in  which  he  had  said,  “Its 
passage  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee  and  I  think  it 
will  become  a  law;  for  I  have  bought  up  everybody  and  used  the 
whole  appropriation  to  do  so;”  and  again, “my  promises  are  all 
distributed  in  the  right  place  and  I  feel  more  like  success  to-day 
than  I  have  any  day  since  I  have  been  up  here;”  and  again,  “I 
suppose,  when  this  bill  gets  to  calling,  that  all  the  clique  will  be 
up  here;  and,  unless  they  have  got  over  five  thousand  dollars  to 
offer,  I  think  that  they  will  go  down  with  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  veto  was 
sustained  without  a  dissenting  voice.1 

But  the  most  exciting  object  of  consideration  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  still  continued  to  be  that  of  slavery  and  its  adjuncts.  The 
course  of  public  events  in  this  respect  had  reached  what  may  be 
called  the  condition  of  rapids  before  the  last,  unavoidable,  fatal 
plunge.  No  one  in  California,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  free  state, 
regarded  the  position  of  affairs  so  desperate  as  it  in  fact  was.  No 
one  for  a  moment  thought  the  precipitous  chasm  so  near.  But 
the  southern  leaders  were  determined  to  plunge  or,  to  put  it  in 
ancient  parlance,  the  gods  intended  to  destroy  them  and  first 
made  them  mad;  and  the  issue  came  with  fearful  rapidity.  In 
the  legislafure  of  1858,  the  old  and  long-continued  fight  was 
resumed  by  the  introduction  in  the  senate,  on  February  1,  of  a 
resolution  by  William  I.  Ferguson  of  Sacramento  against  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  or  pro-slavery  consti¬ 
tution.  In  opposition  to  this,  a  substitute  resolution  was  offered 
by  John  C.  Burch,  concurring  in  Buchanan’s  views  on  the  Kansas 
question  and  in  favor  of  its  admission  under  the  Lecompton  con¬ 
stitution  “and  to  encourage  in  our  senators  and  congressmen  that 


1  Senate  Journal,  1859,  Assembly  Journal,  1859,  704,  705,  748. 
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non-intervention  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  country, 
which  by  our  federal  constitution  is  guaranteed  to  the  states  and 
the  people.”  In  the  assembly  a  somewhat  similar  resolution  to 
that  of  Ferguson  in  the  senate  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Gray 
of  San  Francisco;  but  it  was  almost  immediately  laid  on  the  table 
and  then  indefinitely  postponed.  After  much  wrangling  a  simple 
concurrent  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Californian 
senators  and  requesting  the  representatives  in  congress  to  vote 
for  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  with  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  “into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states  in  all  respects  whatever.”  1 

The  slavery  question  and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  slave 
power  made  themselves  felt  in  numerous  other  ways  besides 
direct  votes.  Among  them  was  a  renewal  of  the  proscription  or 
attempted  proscription  against  free  negroes.  A  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  assembly  of  1858  to  prohibit  the  immigration  to, 
and  residence  in,  the  state  of  negroes  and  mulattoes;  and  a  long 
and  bitter  fight,  causing  much  ill-feeling  and  involving  numerous 
quarrels  but  ending  in  nothing  of  importance,  was  the  result. 
Though  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  it  was,  however,  not  pressed 
and  never  became  a  law.2  There  were  also  two  other  remarkable 
results  of  the  agitation — one  of  which  turned  out  to  be  a  comedy 
or  rather  a  farce,  laughed  at  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
other  a  sad  and  deplorable  tragedy ,  which  under  no  circumstances 
could  have  accomplished  any  good  or  afforded  anybody  any  real 
satisfaction.  The  first  was  what  was  known  as  the  Archy  case. 
One  Charles  A.  Stovall,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi,  had  in  1857 
come  to  California  overland  from  that  state  and  brought  along 
his  slave,  a  negro  boy  called  Archy.  After  hiring  Archy  out  for 
some  time  at  Sacramento,  Stovall  thought  of  returning  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and,  as  a  preliminary,  put  the  slave  on  a  Sacramento  river 
steamboat,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him  to  San  Francisco 
and  thence  to  Mississippi  in  charge  of  an  agent.  But  the  boy, 
who  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  a  slave  brought 
voluntarily  into  the  state,  refused  to  be  taken  back  and  escaped 
from  the  vessel.  Stovall  thereupon  for  such  escape  had  him 

1  Senate  Journal,  1858,  15 1;  Assembly  Journal,  1858,  106,  169;  Stats.  1858, 
353.  354- 
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arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Sacramento  chief  of  police,  who  however  refused  to  deliver  him 
over  to  his  master.  Stovall  immediately  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  his  possession,  and  the  matter  came  up  for  adjudica¬ 
tion  before  the  supreme  court.  The  decision  and  opinion  of  that 
tribunal  was  rendered  by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  formerly  governor, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  justice  of  that  court  by  Governor 
Johnson  in  1857  and  filled  the  office  until  October,  1858. 

It  was,  perhaps,  pretty  well  known  beforehand  what  kind  of  a 
view  Burnett,  as  a  southern  man  with  strong  southern  sympa¬ 
thies,  would  be  likely  to  take  of  the  case.  He  believed  in  slavery 
and  on  every  occasion,  when  the  question  of  its  propriety  arose, 
advocated  it.  But,  when  he  came  to  give  reasons  *for  restoring 
Archy  to  his  master,  he  found  difficulties  and,  in  saying  too  much, 
said  some  very  ridiculous  things.  After  plainly  and  distinctly 
deciding  that  Stovall  could  not  sustain  the  character  of  either  a 
transient  traveler  or  visitor  and  under  the  general  law  was  not 
entitled  to  Archy,  he  yet  held  that  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  the  particular  case  that  might  exempt  him  from 
the  operation  of  the  rules  laid  down.  One  of  these  circumstances 
appears  to  have  been  that  Stovall  was  “a  young  man”  who  was 
‘'traveling  for  his  health;”  another  was  that  he  was  “short  of 
means  upon  his  arrival  ”  in  California,  and  still  another  that  this 
was  the  “first  case  that  had  occurred  under  the  existing  law.” 
“This  is  the  first  case,”  continued  the  justice,  “and  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  not  disposed  to  rigidly  enforce  the  rule  for 
the  first  time.  But  in  reference  to  all  future  cases,  it  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  strictly  according  to  their 
true  intent  and  spirit;”  and  he  ordered  Archy  to  be  turned  over 
to  his  master.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  the  author  and  wit,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Burnett  upon  the  supreme  bench,  characterized  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  “ giving  the  law  to  the  north  and  the  nigger  to  the  south” 
and  subsequently,  in  one  of  his  happy  moments,  prepared  a 
humorous  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  case,  in  which  he  said  it 
decided  that  the  constitution  does  not  apply  to  young  men  trav¬ 
eling  for  their  health;  that  it  does  not  apply  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  precedents.1  It  may  be  added  that  Archy,  after  being  delivered 


1  Ex  parte  Archy,  9  Cal.  147;  Hittell’s  San  Francisco,  270,  271. 
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over  to  Stovall,  was  taken  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  back  to  Mississippi;  but  his  San  Francisco  friends 
sued  out  a  new  writ  of  habeas  corpus — this  time  for  his  liberation 
instead  of  for  his  re-delivery  into  slavery.  He  was  taken  before 
Judge  Thomas  W.  Freelon  of  the  county  court  of  San  Francisco; 
but,  while  the  case  was  pending  before  him,  Stovall  saw  fit  to  swear 
to  a  new  affidavit,  which  did  not  correspond  very  well  with  the 
one  he  had  sworn  to  in  Sacramento.  In  the  latter  he  made  oath 
that  Archy  had  escaped  from  him  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  and 
procured  a  warrant  from  George  Pen  Johnston,  United  States 
commissioner,  for  his  arrest  as  a  fugitive  slave  from  Mississippi. 
Upon  this  state  of  facts,  and  at  the  request  of  Stovall’s  attorneys, 
James  H.  Hardy  and  George  F.  James,  Archy  was  discharged  by 
Freelon.  But  he  was  immediately  afterwards  re-arrested  and 
taken  before  George  Pen  Johnston,  who  on  April  14,  1858,  after 
very  full  consideration,  decided  that  Archy  was  in  no  proper 
sense  a  fugitive  slave  from  Mississippi  and  thereupon  discharged 
him  finally — much  to  Archy’s  own  relief  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  community.1 

The  tragedy,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  and  the  ill-feeling  engen¬ 
dered  and  bad  blood  caused  thereby,  was  the  fatal  duel  between 
William  I.  Ferguson,  senator  from  Sacramento  county,  and 
George  Pen  Johnston,  clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  at 
San  Francisco  and  the  same  United  States  commissioner  who 
had  discharged  Archy  as  has  been  related.  Johnston  was  of 
southern  blood,  a  chivalry  partisan  and  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
Gwin.  Ferguson  was  a  Missourian  by  birth,  an  anti-Lecompton 
Democrat  and  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Broderick.  But  they 
were  personal  friends;  both  scholarly  men;  both  lively  and  fond 
of  society;  both  disposed  to  conviviality,  and  both  very  general 
favorites  among  their  acquaintances.  When  in  particularly 
happy  train,  Johnston  would  often  astonish  his  friepds  with  recit¬ 
ing  poetry;  he  for  instance  could  recite  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake 
almost  from  beginning  to  end;  while  Ferguson,  on  like  occa¬ 
sions,  would  usually  indulge  his  humor  in  a  rollicking  song^ 

1  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  March  17,  1858;  Daily  Alta  California,  April  15, 
1858. 
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from  the  burden  of  which  he  got  to  be  called  “Ipse-doodle.” 
But  as  their  evil  geniuses  would  have  it,  on  the  evening  of 
August  19,  1858,  while  in  a  crowded  drinking  saloon  in  San 
Francisco  where  talk  ran  high,  they  got  into  a  quarrel  about 
certain  statements,  charged  by  J  ohnston  to  have  been  made  by 
Ferguson  at  a  recent  political  convention  held  at  Sacramento. 
Ferguson  denied  the  charges  with  perhaps  more  warmth  than 
Was  necessary;  and  the  result  was  that  Johnston  challenged  him 
to  mortal  combat.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  quarrel 
would  have  been  fixed  up;  but  things  had  already  arrived  at 
such  a  pass  that  blood  alone,  and  it  would  seem  anti-Lecompton 
blood  alone,  could  satisfy  the  demand.  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  the  quarrel,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  should  be  fought  out  on  a 
little  level  ground  on  the  easterly  side  of  Angel  Island  at  five 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  21,  1858. 

This  duel,  which  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  dates  was 
more  than  a  year  prior  to  that  between  Broderick  and  Terry, 
was  perhaps  the  most  foolish  and  absurd  in  every  respect  that 
ever  occurred  between  men  of  any  prominence  in  the  state. 
The  principals  had  always  been  friends;  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  a  quarrel  between  them.  But  each  seems  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  egged  on  by  irresponsible  backers;  and  the  result 
was  the  final  meeting  agreed  upon.  The  parties  were  to  fight 
with  dueling  pistols  and  to  commence  at  ten  paces  distance  from 
each  other;  and,  if  the  first  fire  was  ineffective,  the  distance  was 
to  be  shortened  ten  feet.  The  parties  met  as  agreed  upon;  and 
fired  at  each  other  without  result.  The  distance  was  then 
reduced  by  ten  feet  and  a  second  fire  took  place,  but  still  with¬ 
out  result.  There  was  even  a  third  fire  without  either  being  hit. 
At  this,  it  is  said,  Johnston  demanded  either  an  apology  or  a 
fourth  fire;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  former  the  latter  took 
place.  At  this  Ferguson  was  hit  in  the  right  thigh  and  John¬ 
ston  in  the  left  wrist.  Thereupon  the  principals  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  entirely  satisfied;  they  shook  hands,  and  then  returned 
to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  vindicated 
their  characters  and,  by  allowing  themselves  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  killed  at  a  tricky  game,  entitle  themselves  to  be  called 
honorable  and  brave  men.  Johnston’s  hurt  amounted  to  noth- 
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ing;  but  Ferguson’s  was  mortal.  He  was  removed  to  the 
Union  Hotel,  Broderick’s  head-quarters  in  San  Francisco,  where 
he  lingered,  growing  worse  and  worse,  until  September  14,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  his  right  leg;  and  he  died 
under  the  operation.1 2 

Ferguson,  after  his  death,  was  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  as  a  victim.  It  was  recalled  that  he  had  been 
qot  only  an  exceedingly  urbane  man,  but  a  man  of  much  force. 
Particularly  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate 
in  1856,  he  had  manifested  very  marked  ability.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  very  general  demand  that  Johnston  should  be 
punished.  He  had  been  the  advocate,  while  an  assemblyman 
from  San  Francisco  in  the  legislature  of  1855,  of  an  amendment 
to  the  law  against  dueling,  increasing  the  limit  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  from  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  five  years  to 
imprisonment  for  seven  years  and  adding  various  civil  liabilities; 
and  it  was  thought  no  more  than  proper,  as  he  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  violate  his  own  law,  that  he  should  suffer  the  penalty. 
He  was  subsequently  prosecuted;  but  his  trial,  like  all  other 
prosecutions  of  the  kind,  proved  to  be  a  farce.  Though  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  were  against  dueling,  public  opinion 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  unanimity  on  the  subject,  which  it 
has  since  reached.  It  was  said,  however,  and  probably  with 
some  truth,  that  Johnston  suffered  more  from  sorrow  and  regret 
for  the  death  of  Ferguson  than  he  would  have  suffered  from  any 
punishment  the  law  could  have  inflicted  upon  him.  No  one 
ever  suspected  that  Terry,  after  the  still  more  famous  duel  of  the 
next  year,  regretted  the  killing  of  Broderick;  but  Johnston  was  a 
man  of  much  more  tender  and  sensitive  feeling  than  Terry. 
While  the  latter  continued  to  be  rough  and  aggressive  until  he 
was  shot  down  by  a  United  States  marshal  for  an  assault  upon 
Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  on 
August  14,  1889,  it  was  remarked  that  Johnston  became  a  very 
different  man  from  what  he  had  been  before.  He  was  no  longer 
gay  or  full  of  good  humor  or  fond  of  having  a  good  time. 
From  the  time  of  the  duel,  he  lived  a  very  quiet  life,  devoting 

1  Daily  Alta  California,  August  22  and  September  15,  1858. 
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himself  chiefly  to  journalism  and  never  attempting  to  again 
assume  any  prominent  position  in  public  affairs.  He  continued 
to  live  in  San  Francisco  and  died  there  on  March  4,  1884.1 

The  senate  of  1859,  on  the  first  Friday  after  its  meeting, 
adjourned  over  until  the  next  Monday  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Ferguson,  who  if  he  had  lived  would  have  sat  in  it. 
But  the  political  complexion  of  the  senate  that  year  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  assembly  was  even  more  decidedly  Buchanan, 
administration,  Lecompton,  chivalry  or  pro-slavery — for  it  might 
have  been  called  any  or  all  of  those  names — than  it  had  been  in 
1858,  when,  as  will  be  recollected,  Weller  and  his  associates  came 
in  on  what  may  be  termed  an  anti-Broderick  tidal  wave  in  the 
Democratic  party.  The  issue  had  at  last  been  made  whether 
slavery  or  freedom  was  to  rule,  whether  northern  men  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  subservient  to  the  south  or  assert  their  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  in  California, 
including  Weller  and  his  associates  but  excluding  Broderick  and 
his  supporters,  were  on  the  southern  side.  The  situation  was 
well  shown  by  the  vote  on  certain  resolutions  introduced  by 
William  Holden  on  January  21,  1859.  These  resolutions  set 
forth  by  way  of  preamble  that  the.  legislature  of  1858  had 
instructed  the  United  States  senators  to  support  the  policy  of 
the  administration  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  under 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  that  Broderick  had  not  only 
disregarded  those  instructions  but  charged  that  they  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  California: — therefore,  resolved 
that  the  legislature  of  a  state  is  the  immediate  constituency  of  a 
United  States  senator;  that  such  constituency  had  a  right  to 
instruct  a  United  States  senator;  that  in  case  of  such  instruction 
there  was  no  other  honorable  course  for  such  senator  but 
obedience  or  resignation ;  that  Broderick  had  neither  obeyed  nor 
resigned,  and  that  the  language  he  used  towards  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  in  a  speech  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  March  22, 
1858,  was  not  only  undignified  and  disrespectful  but  alike  insult¬ 
ing  to  the  nation  and  humiliating  to  the  people.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to 
nine,  three  declining  to  vote,  and  in  the  assembly  by  fifty-three 


1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  634. 
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ayes  to  nineteen  noes,  the  Republicans  voting  with  the  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrats.  An  effort  had  been  made  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  to  show  that  Broderick  could  not  have  disobeyed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  California  legislature  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
dated  March  17,  1858,  and  could  not  have  reached  him  at  Wash¬ 
ington  either  on  March  21,  1858,  when  his  arraignment  of  the 
president  took  place,  or  at  any  time  before  his  anti-Lecompton 
vote  was  thrown.  But  political  rancor  had  reached  such  a 
height  that  reason  fared  as  law  does  in  time  of  war ;  it  was  not 
heard  or,  if  heard,  was  not  heeded;  members  were  dragooned 
and  forced  into  voting;  and  as  a  result  the  resolutions  went 
upon  the  journal  and  remained  there  until  1861,  when  they  were 
declared  false  and  defamatory  and  were  in  effect  expunged  from 
the  record.1 

Another  matter  of  great  interest,  which  had  long  been  a 
source  of  difficulty  and  trouble  in  the  state  and  now  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Weller  became  more  difficult  and  troublesome  than 
ever,  was  the  state  prison.  In  Johnson’s  time,  on  account  of 
irregularities  and  frauds  not  only  in  the  construction  of  the 
prison  at  Point  San  Quentin  but  also  in  the  management  of  the 
prisoners,  it  was  determined  to  return  to  the  leasing  system;  and 
a  new  lease  for  five  years  from  March  26,  1856,  was  accordingly 
made  out  to  James  M.  Estell,  the  same  person  who  had  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  institution  as  a  contractor,  lessee 
or  otherwise  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
politician  as  well  as  a  contractor,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the 
assembly.  In  March,  1857,  he  laid  before  the  legislature  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
the  want  of  means  to  carry  on  the  prison  ;  that  instead  of  receiv¬ 
ing  cash  in  accordance  with  his  contract  he  had  been  compelled 
to  accept  bonds,  which  were  greatly  depreciated  in  value  and 
would  not  yield  the  necessary  money,  and  that  all  the  officers, 
guards  and  convicts  at  the  prison  were  in  a  suffering  condition 
and,  unless  immediate  relief  were  afforded,  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  result.  But,  either  because  the  state  had  had  enough  of 
Estell  or  had  no  means  to  furnish  relief  or  was  unwilling  to  do 
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so,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  at  the  time,  except  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  proposals  for  a  new  lease;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Estell 
assigned  the  unexpired  lease  he  still  held  to  John  F.  McCauley. 
Under  the  assignment,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
or  no  improvement  and  complaints  became  more  and  more 
numerous  and  positive.  Governor  Johnson  in  his  final  message 
in  January,  1858,  though  unwilling  to  find  fault  with  anybody, 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  bad  condition  of  affairs;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Weller’s  account,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  special 
message  to  the  senate  on  March  10,  1858,  the  abuses  were  simply 
enormous  and  almost  constant,  and  shameful  instances  had 
occurred  which  were  sufficient,  as  he  put  it,  to  “  disgrace  any 
civilized  community.” 1 

In  response  to  the  general  complaints  the  legislature  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1 85  8,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  governor  and  making  it 
his  duty,  by  and  through  such  agents  as  he  might  appoint,  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  state  prison  and  grounds  and  assume 
the  custody,  control  and  management  of  the  convicts.2  Weller 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  Joseph  Walkup,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  Ferris  Forman,  secretary  of  state,  proceeded  to  the  state 
prison  and  on  March  1,  1858,  against  the  will  and  protest  of 
McCauley’s  agents,  took  possession,  breaking  open  some  inner 
doors  to  get  the  keys.  Soon  afterwards,  McCauley  commenced 
an  action  against  Weller,  Walkup  and  Forman  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Marin  county  for  forcible  entry  and  unlawful 
detainer.  It  was  tried  by  a  jury  and,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
being  returned,  judgment  was  entered  for  defendants.  McCauley 
appealed  to  the  county  court,  which  reversed  the  decision,  ordered 
restitution  of  the  premises  and  gave  a  personal  judgment  against 
Weller  for  something  over  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
From  this  Weller  appealed  to  the  supreme  court;  and  at  the  Jan¬ 
uary  term,  1859,  the  judgment  was  affirmed.3  On  March  28 
1859,  Weller  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  judgment; 
and  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  receiving  proposals 
from  McCauley  and  Estell  for  a  settlement  of  their  claims  and  a 
surrender  by  them  of  the  state  prison  grounds.  They  offered  to 
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settle  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
This,  however,  was  not  accepted  and  Weller  was  left  to  complain 
on  April  1 8,  1859,  that  the  legislature  was  about  to  adjourn 
without  disposing  of  the  question  and  leaving  him  and  some  of 
his  friends  to  be  harassed  with  lawsuits.1  It  was  evident  from 
his  urgency  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  from  various  expressions  of 
disgust  then  and  afterwards,  that  he  was  heartily  sick  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.2  But,  though  he  and  his  particular  friends  were  not  specially 
harassed  as  he  feared,  the  litigation  was  not  ended  for  several 
years.  In  July,  1859,  an  action  was  brought  under  the  direction 
of  the  legislature  against  McCauley  to  cancel  the  lease  and  con¬ 
tract  of  1856  with  Estell  and  its  assignment;  but  it  failed.  The 
next  move  was  an  application  by  McCauley  for  a  mandamus 
against  Samuel  H.  Brooks,  controller  of  state,  compelling  him  to 
issue  warrants  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  alleged  to  be  due  up  to  March  26,  i860,  on  the  lease  and 
contract  with  Estell;  and  in  this  McCauley  won.  In  April,  i860, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  settlement  and  appro¬ 
priating  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose;  and  at  length,  under  this  act,  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  trouble  came  to  an  end.3 

Weller  during  his  term  made  various  recommendations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 
Some  of  them  have  since  been  acted  on.  He  recommended 
that  the  testimony  in  capital  cases  should  be  taken  down  in  full 
and  transmitted  to  the  governor.  He  recommended  action  to 
prevent  Mexican  grants  from  being  unduly  extended  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  covering  improvements  of  settlers,  which  had  been  erected 
on  lands  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain.4  He  gained 
credit  for  vetoing  an  act,  passed  April  20,  1858,  purporting  to 
suppress  gaming,  which  was  inefficient  and  said  to  be  much 
worse  than  the  act  then  in  force.5  In  reference  to  boys  convicted 
of  criminal  offenses,  he  said  they  should  be  kept  in  county  jails 
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and  not  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  the  reason  that  San  Quentin, 
as  it  was  then  managed,  was  “the  most  efficient  school  for  vil¬ 
lainy  that  can  be  found  in  any  country.”  He  called  attention  in 
1858  to  the  extravagance  and  unreasonableness  of  allowing  mile¬ 
age  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  per  mile  for  one  convict  and 
fifty  cents  per  mile  for  every  additional  convict,  where  there  was 
more  than  one,  transported  to  the  state  prison,  and  recommended 
a  reduction  of  forty  per  cent.1  In  1859  he  recommended  that  two- 
thirds  of  a  jury  might  render  a  verdict  in  civil  cases  and  that  in 
criminal  cases  a  jury  should  consist  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom 
any  twelve  might  convict.  He  was  in  favor  of  amending  the 
attachment  laws,  purifying  primary  elections,  granting  licenses  to 
sell  liquor  only  to  persons  of  character  and  fitness  and  of  a  geo¬ 
logical  survey  by  a  geologist  of  the  first  rank.2  In  answer  to  a 
call  for  aid  to  put  down  an  anti-Chinese  riot  in  Shasta  county  in 
1859,  Weller  immediately  sent  one  hundred  and  thirteen  rifles 
and  a  message  that  “this  spirit  of  mobocracy  must  be  crushed 
out,  no  matter  what  blood  it  may  cost.”3 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  placed  to  his  credit,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  governor,  Weller  did  not  satisfy  his  own 
party  or  any  other.  Though  fully  committed  to  the  chivalry, 
the  then  dominant  wing  of  the  Democracy,  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  pleasing  the  leading  men;  and  they  chose  for  his  successor, 
instead  of  himself  another  northern  man  with  southern  sympa¬ 
thies,  who  suited  them  better.  Weller  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions  and  abilities,  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  a  success.  In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  i860,  just 
before  relinquishing  office,  he  said,  using  the  third  person  but 
speaking  of  himself,  “The  governor  has  from  time  to  time  recom¬ 
mended  to  your  predecessors  measures  calculated  to  reform 
abuses  and  diminish  expenditures;  but  they  have  generally  failed 
to  receive  either  their  sanction  or  attention.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
supposed  by  those  who  formed  a  constitution,  which  requires  the 
executive  ‘to  communicate,  by  message,  to  the  legislature,  at 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  state  and  recommend  such 
matters  as  he  shall  deem  expedient/  that  from  his  position,  where 
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he  could  overlook  all  the  operations  of  the  government,  he  would 
be  able  to  point  out  the  evils  which  retarded  our  progress  and 
suggest  appropriate  remedies.  The  legislature  seem  to  have 
acted  upon  a  different  principle,  or  it  may  be  that  that  department 
had  very  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  present  executive.”1 

He  went  on  to  state  that  the  financial  showing  of  the  state 
was  good;  that  during  the  year  1859,  the  receipts  had  been 
nearly  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  over  the  expenditures,  and  that  he 
left  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  in  the 
treasury  than  he  had  found  there  at  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  But  still,  he  said,  there  was  much  waste;  the 
expenses  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  could  be 
greatly  reduced  without  injury;  too  much  was  paid  for  printing; 
the  statutes  in  Spanish  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  for 
instance,  cost  the  state  over  twenty-nine  dollars  a  volume. 
Taxes  should  be  reduced  and  changes  made  in  the  manner 
of  administering  the  revenue  laws  and  particularly  those  in 
reference  to  poll  taxes.  If  properly  collected,  the  poll  taxes 
alone  should  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt;  but  San 
Francisco  county,  with  a  voting  population  of  some  six  thousand 
more  than  Siskiyou,  did  not  pay  so  much  poll  tax  by  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars.  Seven  counties,  Butte,  El  Dorado, 
Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  Siskiyou  and  Tuolumne,  paid  more 
than  half  of  all  the  poll  taxes  received.  Besides,  entirely  too 
much  was  paid  out  for  collecting  the  revenue.  In  some  counties, 
the  cost  was  forty  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected.  In  addition 
to  these  and  many  other  observations  and  recommendations,  he 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  state,  on  account  particularly  of  the  recent  discoveries 
of  silver  near  the  border  and  the  liability,  among  the  great 
numbers  likely  to  crowd  thither,  to  disputes  and  conflicts;  and 
he  also  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  constitutional  convention 
to  reform  abuses,  reduce  expenditures,  reorganize  the  courts 
and,  in  effect,  make  a  new  and  model  state  out  of  California. 
He  thought  Mexico  would  ultimately  become  absorbed  by  the 
United  States;  said  that  it  was  unfit  to  govern  itself,  and  recom- 
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mended  a  protectorate — apparently  with  the  oject  of  preserving 
it  in  a  proper  condition  to  fulfill  its  manifest  destiny.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  was  apprehensive  that  there  might  be  great  danger 
about  the  continued  existence  of  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  for  forty  years,  commencing  with  stealthy  steps,  the  north 
had  continued  to  assault  the  institutions  of  the  south,  and  in 
effect  that  in  a  few  years  there  might  be  nothing  left  of  the 
Union.  As  for  California,  however,  he  thought  he  could  say 
that  she  had  no  disposition  to  interfere.  “Standing  upon  the 
compromises  of  our  venerated  fathers,”  he  exclaimed,  “she  says 
to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north,  We  are  ready  with  our 
lives  to  protect  all  your  institutions  against  aggression,  come 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may.  But  before  all,  if  the  wild  spirit 
of  fanaticism  which  now  pervades  the  land  should  destroy  this 
magnificent  confederacy — which  God  forbid — she  will  not  go 
with  the  south  or  the  north,  but  here  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  found  a  mighty  republic  which  may  in  the  end  prove 
the  greatest  of  all.”1 

In  conclusion  of  his  remarkable  message,  evidently  smarting 
under  the  fact  that  the  Democracy  of  California  had  relegated 
him  to  private  life  and  thinking  it  proper  in  this  public  manner 
to  give  his  own  account  of  why  he  had  failed  to  satisfy  his 
own  party,  he  said  that  he  might  perhaps  have  exercised  the 
pardoning  power  too  frequently  or,  as  he  put  it,  allowed  “his 
sympathies  to  control  his  judgment;”  but  he  added  that,  if  he 
had  erred  in  that  respect,  it  had  been  on  the  side  of  mercy; 
and  he  was  satisfied.  It  w^s,  however,  likely  that  he  had  incurred 
much  more  ill-will  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  than  in 
any  other  way.  In  making  use  of  that  constitutional  prerogative, 
to  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  resort,  he  claimed  that  he  had  never  allowed  either  his  per¬ 
sonal  or  his  party  feelings  to  control  his  action;  adding  that  if 
he  had  pursued  a  different  course  he  might  have  retained  the 
friendship  of  many  who  were  now  arrayed  against  him;  but  he 
would  have  lost  his  own  self-respect.  Many  of  the  bills  he 
had  vetoed,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  nothing  to  commend  them, 
other  than  that  the  parties,  who  were  to  be  the  beneficiaries, 
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were  political  or  personal  friends  of  the  executive;  and  his  past 
history,  he  thought,  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  no  such  considerations  would  be  allowed  to  influence  him. 
Special  legislation  had  been  the  great  curse  of  the  state.  “  The 
history  of  the  state,”  he  continued,  without  in  terms  again 
mentioning  but  evidently  referring  to  the  political  and  personal 
friends  previously  noticed,  “has  abundantly  proved  that  the 
legislative  power  has  frequently  been  used  to  carry  out  the 
schemes  of  speculators  and  put  money  in  their  pockets  by 
plundering  the  public  treasury.  I  saw  the  controlling  influence 
which  ‘lobby  members ’  exercised  over  legislation;  and  against 
all  these  things  I  determined  to  make  war,  without  stopping  to 
count  the  cost  to  me  individually.”1 

Under  the  circumstances,  after  giving  up  his  office  of  governor, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Weller  in  California.  He  accordingly 
went  back  to  Washington,  where  President  Buchanan  still  sat  at 
the  helm,  and  still  in  a  measure  guided  the  ship  of  state  among 
the  breakers  into  which  it  had  drifted.  Bigler,  after  being 
shelved  in  California,  had  managed  to  obtain  from  Buchanan 
an  appointment  as  minister  to  Chili.  Weller  in  much  the  same 
manner  now  managed  to  obtain  from  Buchanan  an  appointment 
as  minister  to  Mexico  and  occupied  that  position  from  November 
7,  i860,  until  May  14,  1861,  when  he  was  recalled  by  President 
Lincoln.  Whether  Buchanan  in  choosing  him  minister  to 
Mexico  did  so  on  account  of  Weller’s  public  declaration  that 
that  country  was  unfit  to  govern  itself  and  his  recommendation 
of  a  protectorate  by  the  United  States  over  it,  may  be  question¬ 
able;  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  various  things  that  Buchanan 
did;  but  it  is  certain  that  one  of  Lincoln’s  first  acts  was  to 
replace  the  minister  to  Mexico  with  a  new  man.  Weller  there¬ 
upon  returned  to  the  United  States  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  New  Orleans,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  August 
7,  i875.2 
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LATHAM  AND  DOWNEY. 

THE  next  governor  of  California  was  Milton  S.  Latham.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ohio;  born  at  Columbus,  May  23,  1827; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1845;  then 
removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  studied  law  and  served  as  clerk 
of  a  court,  and  finally  emigrated  to  California  in  the  winter  of 
1849-50.  His  chief  characteristic  was  suavity  of  manners;  and 
it  carried  him  very  far.  He  did  not  by  any  means  have  the 
ability  of  Weller;  but  he  was  much  more  careful  in  what  he  said 
and  prudent  in  what  he  did;  and,  though  he  could  not  boast  of 
any  of  the  blue  blood  of  the  so-called  first  families  of  the  south, 
he  suited  the  chivalry;  and  as  they  accepted  him,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  them.  He  was  almost  from  the  start  of  his  career  in 
California  an  office-holder;  in  1850  he  was  appointed  and  served 
as  clerk  of  the  recorder’s  court  in  San  Francisco;  he  subsequently 
became  district  attorney  in  Sacramento  and  afterwards  in  El 
Dorado  county;  in  1852  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
and  served  a  term;  in  1855  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  by  President  Pierce  and  held  that  office  until 
1857;  and  in  1859  was  elected  governor.  In  the  Lecompton, 
chivalry  or  pro-slavery  convention,  which  nominated  him  and 
which  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  22,  1859,  he  was  so  chosen 
on  the  second  ballot  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  four  for  Weller  and  twenty-nine  for  John  Nugent. 
At  the  election  on  September  7,  1859,  which  resulted  in  even 
a  greater  triumph  for  the  chivalry  than  the  election  of  Weller 
in  1857,  the  vote  stood  upwards  of  sixty-two  thousand  for 
Latham  to  a  little  over  thirty-one  thousand  for  John  Currey, 
anti-Lecompton,  and  about  ten  thousand  for  Leland  Stanford, 
Republican.  At  the  same  time  John  G.  Downey  received  fifty- 
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nine  thousand  votes  for  lieutenant-governor  against  thirty-one 
thousand  for  John  Conness,  anti-Lecompton,  and  eleven  thousand 
for  James  F.  Kennedy,  Republican.1 

Latham  was  inaugurated  as  governor  on  January  9,  i860.  On 
the  same  day  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  com¬ 
menced  by  saying  that  it  would  be  a  better  custom  for  an  officer, 
upon  the  termination  of  an  official  career,  to  point  his  constituency 
to  his  several  completed  acts,  than,  in  the  assumption  of  office, 
to  promise  what  might  not  be  consummated.  He  next  said  that 
general  laws  should  not  be  interfered  with,  except  in  cases  where 
absolutely  necessary.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  state  prison 
controversy  should  be  compromised.  And  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  system  of  almost  indiscriminate  pardons  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  which  had  been  pursued  by  Weller,  Johnson  and  Bigler, 
and  it  should  be  stopped.  “  During  the  past  eight  years/’  he 
said,  “one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  convicts  have  received  execu¬ 
tive  clemency,  being  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the  entire  number 
imprisoned,  independently  of  escapes,  deaths  and  discharges. 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  either  the  courts  have 
been  influenced  by  passion  or  unjustifiable  haste,  or  that  the 
power  of  relieving  criminals  of  the  judgment  of  the  law  has  been 
unwarrantably  exercised.  Which  is  the  case  it  is  not  my  prov¬ 
ince  to  even  surmise.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  framers  of  our 
compact  of  government  never  designed  that  the  pardoning  power, 
vested  in  the  executive,  was  to  be  used  to  thwart  the  judgments 
of  the  courts.  The  power  to  pardon  is  a  mere  incident  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  intended  to  aid  its  just  operation — never  to 
set  it  at  defiance.  When  sentence  is  once  passed,  the  courts 
become  powerless;  and  though  subsequently  it  may  appear, 
during  the  operation  of  the  punishment,  by  newly-discovered 
evidence  that  the  person  so  convicted  is  innocent,  or  new  facts 
may  show  that  the  judgment  is  too  severe,  no  power  exists  in 
the  court  to  remedy  the  wrong.  Then,  and  then  only,  does  the 
constitution  design  that  the  executive  shall  step  in  and  arrest  by 
his  decree  the  unjust  rigor  of  the  law.’’ 2 

He  next  turned  his  Attention  to  a  very  important  project 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  99-109,  599. 
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which  had  been  brought  before  the  legislature  and  urged  with 
great  persistence  in  1859,  and  was  still  being  urged.  This  was  a 
private  scheme  to  build  a  bulkhead  or  sea-wall  on  the  water 
front  of  San  Francisco.  The  proposition  was  to  confer  upon  a 
private  corporation  the  power  to  construct  the  sea-wall  all  around 
the  water  front  and  the  right  for  fifty  years  to  collect  tolls  and 
wharfage.  It  is  true  there  was  to  be  reserved  a  power  in  the 
board  of  supervisors  or  other  governing  head  of  the  city  to  fix 
the  rates  of  wharfage  and  tolls;  but  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  the  project  contemplated  an  immense  monopoly  and,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  made  the  bulkhead  company  the  despots 
of  the  city  and  fastened  upon  the  community  a  power  and 
authority,  to  which  “the  old  man  of  the  sea”  in  the  Arabian  tale 
would  not  have  been  a  circumstance.  Such  at  least  were  the 
opinions  of  those  who  opposed  the  project — and  they  consisted 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  especially 
the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  In 
the  legislature  of  1859,  a  few  °f  the  senators  and  a  majority  of 
the  assemblymen  from  San  Francisco  expressed  themselves  as 
favorable  to  the  scheme;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  very 
powerful  remonstrances  of  San  Francisco  citizens  against  it,  and 
the  project  failed.  Latham,  in  his  inaugural,  knowing  that  it 
would  come  up  again,  took  occasion  to  mention  and  moralize 
upon  it  as  follows:  “The  feasibility  and  even  necessity  of  this 
project  has  already  been  the  subject  of  much  legislative  discus¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  under  our  popular 
institutions  and  the  selfish  speculating  spirit  of  the  day,  straight¬ 
forward,  honest  legislation  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  intrusted  with  law-making  to  acknowledge 
this  fact,  to  accept  it  as  undeniable  truth — then  sternly  resist 
and  correct  it,  if  possible.”  He  evidently  meant  that  the  project 
was  urged  “from  bad  motives  and  with  improper  means”  and 
concluded  that  the  better  opinion  was  against  it.1 

There  were  a  few  other  topics  in  Latham’s  inaugural,  but 
nothing  to  denote  any  great  amount  of  earnestness.  He  must 
have  known  that  he  would  occupy  the  office  of  governor  but  a 
short  time,  and  that  there  was  little  or  no  use  to  say  much  or 
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promise  anything  in  reference  to  his  administration.  All  his 
remarks  were  therefore  rather  perfunctory  than  otherwise.  He, 
however,  spoke  in  favor  of  a  united  and  persistent  effort  to  secure 
a  daily  overland  mail  connection  with  the  eastern  states  and 
eventually  a  transcontinental  railroad;  and  he  characterized  the 
doings  of  the  vigilance  committee  of  1856  as  a  “scene  of  lawless¬ 
ness  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  republic.”  On 
Wednesday,  the  second  day  after  the  inauguration,  a  concurrent 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  two  houses  would 
that  day  go  into  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Broderick;  and  it  accord¬ 
ingly  took  place.  The  office  of  United  States  senator,  then  as 
now,  was  considered  as  of  much  more  importance  and  more 
desirable  than  that  of  governor;  there  was  nothing  then  to 
prevent  a  governor  from  being  elected  to  it;  and  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  Latham  wanted  it.  The  arrangement  to  bring 
on  the  election  forthwith  was  in  his  interest.  The  candidates 
presented  were  Latham  by  the  triumphant  chivalry  Democracy; 
Edmund  Randolph  by  the  anti-Lecompton  Democracy,  and 
Oscar  L.  Shafter  by  the  Republicans.  There  was  but  one 
ballot.  The  vote  was  ninety-seven  for  Latham;  fourteen  for 
Randolph,  and  three  for  Shafter.1 

On  the  next  day,  January  12,  Latham  transmitted  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  special  message  to  the  effect  that,  as  an  act  had  been 
passed  in  1859  authorizing  the  people  of  the  six  southern  coun¬ 
ties  to  vote  on  the  question  of  separation  from  the  remainder  of 
the  state,  he  had  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
a  copy  of  that  act,  a  statement  of  the  vote  that  had  been  taken 
which  was  two  to  one  in  favor  of  it,  and  a  letter  embodying 
his  own  views  upon  the  subject.  He,  however,  deemed  it 
proper,  as  the  people  of  the  state  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter  and  as  he  himself  might  soon  be  required  to  urge  or 
oppose  the  formation  of  the  new  government  in  the  United  States 
senate,  to  communicate  what  he  had  written.  In  his  letter  to  the 
president,  which  bore  date  the  same  day,  he  maintained  that  what 
he  termed  the  power  to  go  backward — by  which  he  seems  to 
have  meant  the  power  to  return  from  the  condition  of  a  state  to 
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that  of  a  territory — was  subversive  of  the  Union.  “  Equally  with 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  and  secession,  it  is  unprovided  for  in 
the  federal  constitution.”  At  the  same  time  he  drew  a  distinction 
between  an  entire  state  being  made  a  territory,  and  a  small  portion 
of  a  state  being  segregated  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  new 
state  out  of  it.  Such  a  change,  he  claimed,  could  be  made  by 
congress  and  the  state  legislature  without  a  vote  of  the  people; 
and  he  cited  various  instances,  in  which  changes  had  been  made 
in  state  boundaries,  in  alleged  support  of  his  views.  But  such 
changes  of  boundaries,  he  went  on  to  maintain,  were  not  amend¬ 
ments  to  state  constitutions  and  could  not  be  effected  by  mere 
amendments  to  state  constitutions,  for  the  reason  that  the  United 
States  constitution  required  the  consent  of  congress  to  them.1 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  scheme  of  making  a  new 
southern  state  out  of  the  southern  counties  of  California  was  to 
be  credited  to  Latham.  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  just  such 
a  scheme  as  suited  the  caliber  of  the  man.  His  extraordinary 
success,  after  Broderick  was  out  of  the  way  and  Weller  had  been 
shelved,  was  calculated  to  give  him  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
position  he  might,  by  skillful  manipulation,  occupy  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  for  instance  he  could,  by  means  of  the  proposed  new 
territory  and  state  that  was  to  be  made  of  it,  restore  the  equilib¬ 
rium  and  particularly  the  supremacy  of  the  south  and  the  slave 
power,  there  was  a  career  before  him  to  which  his  attainment  of 
the  United  states  senatorship  would  bear  no  comparison.  It 
had  been  found  that  compromises  were  worthless;  it  had  been 
found  that  the  Lecompton  constitution  of  Kansas  did  not  fill 
the  bill;  but  if  this  new  Southern  territory — the  only  one  with 
population  sufficient  for  a  new  state — could  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  slavery,  what  a  long  and  brilliant  vista  of  office 
and  influence,  even  among  the  blue-bloods  of  the  chivalry  party, 
it  would  open  up  for  him  who  could  identify  himself  with  the 
movement  and  claim  it  as  his  own!  There  can  be  not  much 
question,  if  search  be  made  for  the  motives  of  Latham’s  actions, 
that  notions  of  this  kind  had  taken  possession  of  him,  little  as  he 
was  calculated  either  by  acquirements  or  natural  breadth  of  mind 
to  carry  them  successfully  through.  No  man  ever  left  California, 
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as  its  representative  in  congress,  with  a  grander  idea  of  what  he 
was  to  accomplish  or  a  more  confident  belief  that  he  would 
accomplish  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  the  day  of  his  election  as  United  States 
senator  and  the  day  before  the  letter  to  the  president  was  dated, 
Latham  wrote  out  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor,  fix¬ 
ing  the  time  for  it  to  take  effect  on  Saturday,  January  14,  at  noon. 
In  his  resignation,  having  apparently  only  the  United  States  sen- 
atorship  in  his  mind,  he  said  to  the  legislature,  “I  accept  the  new 
position,  so  honorable  in  its  character,  and  vacate  the  executive 
chair  without  hesitation  at  the  bidding  of  the  state,  firmly  believ¬ 
ing  that  I  can  serve  her  more  effectively  in  the  national  council 
than  elsewhere.”  1  On  January  14,  accordingly,  the  legislature 
met  in  joint  convention;  the  resignation  was  read  and  accepted; 
and  the  lieutenant-governor,  John  G.  Downey,  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  governor.  Upon  thus  assuming  his  new  position  at 
the  head  of  the  state  government,  Downey  made  a  few  brief 
inaugural  remarks,  in  which  he  promised  to  practice  in  his  admin¬ 
istration  a  rigid  and  just  economy  and  to  pursue  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  policy  “so  plainly  and  admirably  indicated”  by  Governor 
Latham.2  One  of  his  first  moves  was  in  the  line  of  policy  thus 
indicated.  Latham  had  not  only  found  fault  with  his  predecessor, 
Weller,  for  abusing  the  pardoning  power;  but  he  had  also,  at 
least  impliedly,  condemned  his  action  in  reference  to  Indian  dis¬ 
turbances  by  saying  that,  if  forces  were  to  be  sent  against  Indians, 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  should  be  sent  to  crush  resistance 
instead  of  merely  provoking  it.  This  was  on  January  13,  the 
day  after  Latham’s  resignation  was  written  and  the  day  before  it 
took  effect;  and  a  few  days  subsequently  Downey  transmitted  a 
message  on  the  extravagance  of  conducting  Indian  wars  on  the 
plans  adopted  by  Weller  and  the  quartermaster  and  adjutant- 
general,  William  C.  Kibbe,  acting  under  his  instructions.  He 
said  that  a  very  few  expeditions,  conducted  on  such  plans,  would 
bankrupt  the  state.3 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  subject  of  Indian  disturbances  came 
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up  again.  Most  of  the  expeditions,  and  notably  that  conducted 
by  Kibbe  in  1859,  known  as  the  Tehama  county  war,  for  which 
he  presented  bills  amounting  to  seventy  thousand  dollars,  were 
undertaken  in  response  to  petitions  and  complaints  about  Indian 
depredations.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  easy  it  was  to 
get  up  such  petitions;  and  how  a  too-compliant  governor  could 
be  deceived  into  paying  too  much  attention  to  them.  Downey 
showed  a  disposition  not  to  trust  them  implicitly.  Much  the 
same  kind  of  complaints  that  had  been  made  to  Weller  about  the 
Tehema  county  Indians  in  1859  were  made  to  Downey  about  the 
Mendocino  county  Indians  in  i860.  It  was  said,  and  members  of 
the  legislature  appeared  to  indorse  the  reports,  that  they  were 
“exceedingly  hostile,  committing  depredations  of  a  serious  char¬ 
acter,  murdering  and  troubling  the  settlers”  at  Round  valley. 
Downey  immediately,  instead  of  sending  troops,  addressed  Gen¬ 
eral  Newman  S.  Clark,  then  in  command  of  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  United  States  army  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  subject;  and 
he  was  more  than  surprised  by  General  Clark’s  answer  that  he 
had  troops  sufficient  and  ready  to  move  to  any  point  where  their 
services  might  be  needed  for  the  protection  of  life  or  property, 
and  that  he  had  an  officer  with  a  detachment  of  troops  at  Round 
valley  at  that  very  time;  but  that  not  a  word  had  reached  him 
about  any  hostile  movement  among  the  Indians  or  a  single 
murder.1  And  in  further  answer,  General  Clark,  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  transmitted  a  report  from  Edward  Dillon,  lieutenant 
in  command  at  Round  valley,  to  the  effect  that  not  only  were 
the  reports  of  Indian  depredations  in  that  quarter  entirely  with¬ 
out  foundation  but  that  the  Indians  were  in  much  more  need  of 
protection  than  the  whites.  He  said  that  there  were  certain 
parties,  having  interests  in  Round  valley,  whose  aim  it  was  to 
exterminate  the  Indians,  and  that  a  company  of  volunteers  had 
been  ranging  in  the  vicinity  all  winter  and  in  connection  with 
the  citizens  of  the  valley  engaged  in  the  indiscriminate  murder 
of  all  the  Indians  whose  misfortune  it  had  been  to  fall  in  with 
them.  He  added  that  the  presence  of  his  detachment  had  been 
the  saving  of  the  Indians;  for  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  fear  had  prevented  the  lawless  citizens  of  Round  valley 
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from  destroying,  root  and  branch,  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian  department.1 

The  company  of  volunteers,  referred  to  by  Lieutenant  Dillon, 
was  a  squad  of  twenty  men,  called  “Eel  River  Rangers,”  which 
had  been  raised  in  Mendocino  county  in  September,  1859,  under 
authority  from  Governor  Weller.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  W.  S.  Jarboe.  Weller  had  been  informed,  and  without 
doubt  believed,  that  the  Indians  had  been  committing  depreda¬ 
tions;  and,  in  his  instructions  to  Jarboe,  he  directed  him  to 
confine  his  operations  strictly  against  “those  who  are  known 
to  have  been  engaged  in  killing  the  stock  and  destroying  the 
property  of  our  citizens.”  A  few  weeks  later,  Weller  again 
wrote  to  Jarboe  to  the  effect  that  an  indiscriminate  warfare 
would  not  be  justified  by  the  facts  in  his  possession,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  organization  of  his  company  was  “to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  in  certain  localities  and 
not  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Indians.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  instructions,  it  appears  that  Jarboe  and  his 
men,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  waged  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation  against  the  Indians,  which  became  known  as  the  “Jarboe 
war.”  It  was  so  indiscriminate  and  unjustifiable  as  to  provoke 
a  revulsion  in  the  public  mind;  and  on  January  5,  i860,  just 
before  he  went  out  of  office,  Weller  ordered  the  force  to  be 
disbanded.  It  became  Downey’s  duty,  when  he  became  gov¬ 
ernor,  to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  legislature;  and, 
in  response  to  his  messages,  that  body,  after  pronouncing  the 
“Jarboe  war”  as  it  had  been  carried  on  without  cause  or 
justification,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States 
army,  and  not  the  legislature  of  California,  was  the  proper  and 
legitimate  source  to  apply  to  for  aid  and  protection  against 
Indian  hostilities;  that  it  was  only  in  case  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  that  army  to  act  that  the  legislature  should  make  any 
appropriation  for  the  suppression  of  such  hostilities,  and  that 
so  long  as  it  would  make  appropriations,  just  so  long  would 
hostilities  continue  and  the  legislature  be  called  upon  for  newer 
and  newer  appropriations.  The  result  was  a  stop  to  the  long- 
continued  abuse  of  state  appropriations  for  the  suppression  of 
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Indian  hostilities  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for  exterminating 
those  of  the  Indians  who  still  remained  unslaughtered.  In 
1 86 1  Downey  stated  that  he  had  loaned  arms  to  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Nevada,  who  had  become  involved  in  an  Indian  war, 
but  that,  so  far  as  California  was  concerned,  no  troops  had 
been  called  out  by  him  for  Indian  war  purposes.  It  was  true 
that  requisitions  had  been  made  upon  him;  but  he  had  found 
upon  investigation  that  the  reports  of  depredations  were  exag¬ 
gerated  or  untrue;  and  he  knew  that  most  of  the  expeditions, 
which  had  been  gotten  up  for  the  suppression  of  alleged  Indian 
aggressions,  were  mere  forays  for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  defenseless  women  and  children.1 

Next  in  order  was  a  revival  of  the  proposition  to  dismember 
the  state.  It  took  the  shape  of  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Daniel  Rogers  into  the  assembly  in  January,  i860,  to  lop  off 
the  six  southern  counties  and  form  a  separate  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  for  them.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  assembly 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-seven  ayes  to  twenty-six  noes.  And  action 
favorable  to  the  same  proposition  was  taken  in  the  senate.  But 
there  the  scheme  stopped;  for,  before  anything  further  could  be 
done,  the  war  of  secession  came  on  and  any  further  talk  of 
concession  to  the  south  would  have  been  regarded  as  not  only 
useless  but  treasonable.2  At  the  same  time  that  talk  of  dividing 
the  state  was  thus  going  on,  the  question  of  a  state  capitol 
came  up  and  was  in  effect  decided  and  determined.  Though 
Sacramento  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  capital  city,  there  was 
no  suitable  building  there  for  the  capitol.  That  city  claimed 
that  it  had  donated  the  necessary  ground  for  the  erection  of 
such  structures  as  might  be  needed  and  that  it  had  offered  the 
use  of  the  building,  then  used  as  a  capitol,  free  of  expense, 
though  the  state  saw  fit  to  pay  rent  for  its  use.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  state  had  already  in  1856,  as  before  shown,  decided 
upon  the  erection  of  the  capitol  at  Sacramento,  and  that,  though 
the  act  passed  for  that  purpose  had  been  pronounced  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  its  unconstitutionality  for  other  reasons  did  not  affect 
the  deliberate  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
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accomplish  the  object  contemplated  or  the  propriety  of  its 
accomplishment.  On  the  other  hand,  Santa  Clara  county  claimed 
that  the  original  removal  of  the  capital  from  San  Jos£  was 
unconstitutional,  and  so  with  every  subsequent  removal.  But 
as  soon  as  the  question  was  thus  resuscitated,  San  Francisco 
renewed  its  offer  of  any  public  square  in  the  city  that  might 
be  selected,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaza;  and  it  further 
offered  to  appropriate  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  construction  of  buildings.  Jacob  C.  Beideman  and 
Robert  C.  Page,  on  their  own  behalf,  offered  four  blocks  of  land, 
bounded  by  Van  Ness  avenue,  Eddy,  Gough  and  O’Farrell 
streets,  and  to  plank  those  streets  and  connect  them  by  two 
planked  streets  with  the  other  planked  streets  of  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  Oakland  offered  ten- acres  of  ground  in  any  part 
of  that  city  that  might  be  selected.  These  various  offers,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect;  and  the  committee  in 
whose  hands  the  subject  rested  decided  in  favor  of  Sacramento. 
The  final  result  was  the  passage  on  March  2,  i860,  of  a  bill  for 
the  construction  of  the  state  capitol  at  Sacramento.  Under 
that  act,  which  expressly  provided  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building  should  not  exceed  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a 
start  was  made  in  the  erection  of  the  granite  structure  in  the 
capital  city,  which  before  completion  cost  several  millions  but 
is  famed  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  state  capitols.1 

Contemporaneous  with  the  start  of  the  state  capitol  was 
another  notable  event,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  was 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  state.  This  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “pony  express.”  An  overland  mail  stage  line, 
connecting  San  Francisco  with  St.  Louis  and  running  by  the 
southern  or  so-called  Butterfield  route  through  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  had  been  established  in  September, 
1858,  and  mail  stages  left  each  end  of  the  line  regularly  twice 
a  week;  but  the  time  required  to  make  the  trip  was  about  the 
same  as  that  needed  on  the  ocean  trip  by  mail  steamers;  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  time  was  gained,  except  that  an  overland 
mail  arrived  eight  times  a  month,  while  a  steamer  mail  came 
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in  only  twice  a  month.  The  regularity  and  safety  of  the  service 
by  the  southern  route  suggested  that  a  mail  could  be  carried 
on  horseback  from  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri,  the  most  westerly 
point  then  reached  by  eastern  railroads,  and  on  an  almost  direct 
course  to  Sacramento  on  the  Pacific  side  with  equal  safety  and 
in  much  less  time.  The  distance  from  one  point  to  the  other 
was  about  nineteen  hundred  miles,  which  at  an  average  speed 
of  eight  miles  an  hour  could  be  made  in  ten  days.  A  company 
or  rather  partnership,  known  as  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  then 
engaged  in  running  a  daily  stage  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  Salt  Lake  city,  was  induced,  particularly  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  United  States  Senator  Gwin,  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
Stations  already  existed  every  ten  miles  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake; 
and  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  stations  west  of  Salt 
Lake  about  every  twenty-four  miles,  which  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
each  horse’s  travel  at  a  heat,  and  for  relays.  At  each  station, 
a  fresh  horse  was  to  be  ready  to  start  on  with  the  mail-pouch 
the  moment  it  arrived  and  could  be  handed  over  either  to  the 
same  rider  or  to  a  new  one — one  man  sometimes  riding  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles.  There  were  to  be  two  mails  a  week,  each 
way;  but  not  much  more  than  two  hundred  letters  could  be 
carried  at  a  time;  and  usually  a  much  smaller  number  was 
taken.  To  save  weight,  tissue  paper  was  ordinarily  used;  and, 
on  account  of  the  limited  traffic  and  great  expense,  the  postage 
was  fixed  at  five  dollars  for  each  half  ounce.1 

Everything  being  arranged,  the  first  horseback  or  pony  mail 
left  Sacramento  on  the  Pacific  side  and  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri  on 
the  other  side  on  April  3,  i860.  The  mail  from  St.  Joseph  com¬ 
ing  west  passed  from  rider  to  rider,  by  the  way  of  South  Pass, 
Salt  Lake,  Humboldt  river  and  Carson  valley,  to  Sacramento, 
which  it  reached  on  April  13.  The  news  of  its  coming  was 
hailed  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  both  houses  adjourned  in 
honor  of  and  to  welcome  it.2  It  came  in  time  for  the  regular 
afternoon  steamboat;  and  the  horse  and  rider  with  the  mail -bag, 
just  as  they  had  come  into  Sacramento,  took  passage  on  the  boat 

Seventy  Years  on  the  Frontier  (Alexander  Majors’  Memoirs),  Chicago 
and  New  York,  1893,  173-185;  Hittell’s  San  Francisco,  269,  324. 
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and  arrived  at  the  wharf  in  San  Francisco  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  14.  There  they  were  met  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  with  bands  and  torches;  a  procession  was  formed;  and, 
with  music  and  continuous  cheers,  they  were  escorted  to  the 
post-office.  The  quickest  time  ever  made  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  by  the  overland  mail  over  the  Butterfield  route 
was  twenty-one  days;  the  pony  express  shortened  this  time 
to  ten  days  and  kept  up  the  service  in  schedule  time  till  super¬ 
seded  by  the  progress  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines.  It  required,  to  do  its  work,  nearly  five  hundred 
horses,  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  stations,  two  hundred 
station-keepers  and  eighty  riders.  Each  rider  usually  rode  three 
horses  or  about  seventy-five  miles,  though  sometimes  much 
greater  distances.  One  rider,  named  Robert  H.  Haslam,  usu¬ 
ally  known  as  “Pony  Bob,”  on  one  occasion  made  a  continuous 
ride  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  within  a  few  hours  of 
schedule  time;  and  another,  William  F.  Cody,  who  afterwards 
became  famous  under  the  name  of  “Buffalo  Bill,”  rode  in  one 
continuous  trip  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles,  without 
stopping  except  for  meals  and  to  change  horses.  The  pony 
express  in  December,  i860,  carried  President  Buchanan’s  last 
annual  message  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Sacramento  in  a 
little  over  eight  days  and  in  March,  1861,  President  Lincoln’s 
message  over  the  same  route  in  seven  days  and  about  seventeen 
hours,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  quickest  time,  consid¬ 
ering  distance,  ever  made  on  horseback.  With  such  riding,  the 
regular  time  for  letters  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
was  reduced  to  thirteen  days;  but  for  news  it  was  brought 
down  to  nine  days — that  being  the  time  between  the  telegraphic 
stations  at  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri  and  Carson  City  in  Utah, 
which  was  by  that  time  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  San  Francisco.  A  short  time  before  the  establishment 
of  the  pony  express,  a  telegraph  wire  had  been  run  from  San 
Francisco  to  Stockton  and  up  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
and  over  the  mountains  and  across  the  Mojave  desert  and  on  to 
Los  Angeles,  with  the  object  principally  of  supplying  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  overland 
stage;  but  the  pony  express  at  once  destroyed  its  use  for  such 
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purpose  and  for  the  time  superseded  every  other  means  of  rapid 
communication.1 

Meanwhile  several  other  matters,  illustrative  and  very  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  times,  with  which  Downey  had  more  or  less  con¬ 
nection,  came  up  in  the  legislature  of  i860.  In  February  he 
recommended  that  highway  robbery  should  be  made  a  capital 
offense;  but  neither  that  legislature  nor  any  subsequent  one  has 
agreed  with  him.  Soon  afterwards,  John  J.  Warner  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  committee  on  public  morals  reported  against  a  bastardy  act; 
and  no  act  of  that  kind  has  so  far  obtained  place  on  the  statute- 
book.2  A  bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  Downey  to  pay 
R.  A.  Thompson  and  Ferris  Forman  for  services  in  going  to 
Washington  and  endeavoring  to  induce  the  president  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  United  States  troops  upon  the  committee  of  vigilance  in 
1856.  Another  bill  was  passed,  and  approved  by  Downey  to 
settle  the  state  prison  muddle  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  as  before  stated.  A  bill  which  might  have 
been  of  immense  importance,  if  it  could  have  been  properly 
drawn  and  executed,  was  presented  in  the  senate  by  R.  A.  Red¬ 
man  against  “lobbying  and  log-rolling;”  but  after  passing  the 
senate  and  reaching  the  assembly,  on  motion  of  Thomas  B. 
Shannon,  the  word  “log-rolling”  was  rejected;  and  subsequently, 
on  motion  of  A.  J.  King,  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out  by 
a  vote  of  forty-one  ayes  to  fifteen  noes.3  But  the  matter  which 
caused  the  most  excitement  and  made  the  most  noise  at  the 
session  of  i860  was  the  San  Francisco  bulkhead.  This  scheme, 
gotton  up  chiefly  by  persons  who  had  made  money  out  of  the 
old  wharves  and  had  organized  under  the  name  of  the  San 
Francisco  Dock  and  Wharf  Company,  was,  as  already  stated,  to 
build  a  stone  bulkhead  on  the  water  front,  maintain  possession 
and  control  of  it  and  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  collecting 
wharfage  and  tolls  for  fifty  years.  It  had  been  agitated  in  several 
previous  legislatures  and  had  been  growing  in  strength  every 
year.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  adroit  managers  and  backed  by 

Majors’  Seventy  Years  on  the  Frontier,  173-185;  Hittell’s  San  Francisco 
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plentiful  capital.  It  was  true  that  Latham,  fresh  from  the  United 
States  custom-house  and  intimate  relation  as  collector  of  the  port 
with  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests,  had  spoken  against 
it  in  his  inaugural;  but,  notwithstanding  his  disparaging  remarks, 
the  project  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  introduced  into  the  senate  by 
Isaac  S.  Titus  of  El  Dorado  county,  passed  that  house  with  a 
majority  of  sixteen  to  thirteen  and  the  assembly  with  a  majority 
of  forty-three  to  thirty.  Several  assemblymen  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  favored  it;  while  the  others  and  all  the  senators  were  vio¬ 
lently  opposed,  and  the  community  in  general,  supported  by  the 
most  influential  newspapers,  condemned  it  and  its  advocates  in 
unmeasured  terms.  Some  of  the  bitterest  speeches  ever  made  in 
the  California  legislature  arose  out  of  the  controversy — among 
which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  one  by  Henry  Edgerton 
of  Napa  county,  who  favored  the  bill,  in  answer  to  newspaper 
attacks  upon  him  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  it.1 

It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by  those  who  favored  the 
bill  that  Downey  would  approve  it.  But  if  so,  they  were  mis¬ 
taken.  On  April  16,  two  days  after  it  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  vetoed  it.  In  his  veto  message,  he  said,  “After  giving 
this  bill  the  most  careful  consideration  in  all  its  details,  I  am 
led  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  its  provisions  are  not  only 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  but  that  the  measure  as  a  whole  is  calculated  to  work 
irreparable  injury  to  our  commerce,  internal  and  external,  of 
which  San  Francisco  is  and  must  forever  remain  the  metropolis.” 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  veto,  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  grew  almost  wild  with  joy;  and  for  the  time,  and  in  that 
quarter  at  least,  Downey  suddenly  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  state.  Never,  since  the  defeat  of  the  San  Francisco 
water-front-extension  scheme  by  the  casting  vote  of  Lieutenant- 
governor  Purdy  in  1853,  had  there  been  anything  of  the  kind — 
so  sudden,  so  spontaneous  and  so  general.  Not  long  afterwards, 
when  Downey  visited  San  Francisco,  he  was  welcomed  with  a 
great  popular  ovation.  About  two  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  by  Downey’s  objections,  an  effort  was  made  in 
the  senate  to  pass  it  over  the  veto ;  but  the  attempt  failed  by  a 
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vote  of  fifteen  to  fifteen;  and  from  that  time  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  felt  more  confidence  in  its  future  advance  and  pros¬ 
perity  than  it  had  for  several  years.  And  Downey  might  have 
had  almost  anything  he  asked  of  it,  if  he  had  only  managed  to 
stear  as  clear  of  entanglement  on  the  Union  question  as  he  had 
on  the  bulkhead.1 

Although  the  Union  question  was  not  yet  presented  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  considered  of  vital  importance,  it  was  nevertheless 
felt,  as  it  were  in  the  air,  to  be  so.  Up  to  that  time  California 
had  given  decided  majorities  in  favor  of  the  party  that  favored 
slavery.  But  at  the  presidential  election  of  i860,  when  the  line 
came  to  be  drawn  with  great  distinctness  between  the  north  and 
the  south,  between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  union  and 
secession,  California  broke  its  old  Democratic  record  and  wheeled 
into  line  as  a  Republican  state,  strong  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
An  effort  had  been  made  to  bring  together  the  two  wings  of  the 
Democratic  party;  but  the  Lecompton  wing,  which  favored 
slavery  and  preferred  John  C.  Breckenridge  for  president,  could 
not  or  would  not  harmonize  with  the  anti-Lecompton  wing, 
which  favored  squatter-sovereignty  and  preferred  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  president.  In  July,  when  news  came  of  the  split  in 
the  Democratic  national  convention  and  the  nomination  of 
Douglas  by  one  wing  and  of  Breckenridge  by  the  other,  it  pro¬ 
duced  great  excitement  and  consternation.  Downey  and  many 
other  old-time  Democrats  declared  for  Douglas;  while  Weller, 
Gwin,  Latham,  almost  all  the  federal  office-holders  and  various 
others  supported  Breckenridge.  Latham,  who  seems  to  have 
still  imagined  that  he  wielded  a  mighty  influence,  thought  proper 
to  issue  a  lengthy  address,  in  which  he  avowed  his  adherence  to 
Breckenridge,  not  because  he  claimed  him  to  be  the  regular 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  but  because  he  agreed  with 
the  political  principles  advocated  by  him ;  and  he  added  that  he 
opposed  Douglas  because  he  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  not  for 
any  other  reason.  In  the  meanwhile  news  had  also  come  of  the 
nomination  by  the  Republican  national  convention  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  as  president  and  vice-president; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  canvass  opened,  it  was  perfectly 
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well  understood  that  the  struggle,  call  it  by  whatever  name  they 
might  and  without  reference  to  individuals,  was  to  be  between 
union  and  threatened  secession.1 

The  presidential  campaign  of  i860  in  California  was  a  memo¬ 
rable  one.  The  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  and  many  able 
speakers  took  part  in  the  conflict.  There  was  not  so  much 
personal  vituperation  as  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  before;  but 
there  was  more  political  bitterness,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Democracy,  which  had  hitherto  trained  with  the 
chivalry,  had  gone  over  to  the  anti-Lecompton  or  Douglas  side; 
and  each  wing  hated  the  other  even  more  than  it  hated  the 
Republicans.  Besides,  the  killing  of  Broderick,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  chivalry,  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  the  influence  it  produced  was  powerful.  Though 
Broderick  was  dead,  his  spirit  was  alive  and  worked  greater 
wonders  than  he  himself  could  have  worked  if  he  had  lived.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  Edward  D.  Baker  pronounced,  in  favor 
of  freedom  and  the  Republican  party,  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  speech  ever  delivered  in  California.  Baker  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  orator  on  various  former  occasions  and 
particularly  at  the  celebration  in  San  Francisco  of  the  laying  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  and  at  Broderick’s  funeral.  He  had  been 
defeated  in  1859  as  a  candidate  for  congress;  after  which  he  had 
gone  to  Oregon  and  been  elected  United  States  senator  from  that 
state;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  when  called  upon 
to  speak.  It  was  in  this  speech,  on  October  29,  i860,  that  he 
uttered  the  words,  “Where  the  feet  of  my  youth  were  planted, 
there,  by  Freedom,  my  feet  shall  stand.  I  will  walk  beneath  her 
banner.  I  will  glory  in  her  strength.  I  have  watched  her,  in 
history,  struck  down  on  a  hundred  chosen  fields  of  battle.  I 
have  seen  her  friends  fly  from  her.  I  have  seen  her  foes  gather 
round  her.  I  have  seen  them  bind  her  to  the  stake.  I  have 
seen  them  give  her  ashes  to  the  winds,  regathering  them  again 
that  they  might  scatter  them  yet  more  widely.  But  when  they 
turned  to  exult,  I  have  seen  her  again  meet  them,  face  to  face, 
resplendent  in  complete  steel  and  brandishing  in  her  strong  right 
hand  a  flaming  sword,  red  with  insufferable  light.  I  take  cour- 
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age.  The  people  gather  round  her.  The  Genius  of  America 
will  at  last  lead  her  sons  to  freedom.” 1  On  the  other  hand,  and 
about  the  same  time,  John  B.  Weller  delivered  a  speech  for  the 
chivalry  at  San  Jose,  in  which  he  said,  “I  do  not  know  whether 
Lincoln  will  be  elected  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that,  if  he  is 
elected  and  if  he  attempts  to  carry  out  his  doctrines,  the  south 
will  surely  withdraw  from  the  Union.  And  I  should  consider 
them  less  than  men  if  they  did  not.”2 

At  the  election,  which  took  place  on  November  6  and  resulted, 
as  has  been  stated,  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party,  the  chivalry, 
that  had  enjoyed  such  a  phenomenal  triumph  in  1859,  was  com¬ 
pletely  beaten.  Its  vote  in  the  state  amounted  to  only  about 
thirty-four  thousand,  while  Douglas  received  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  and  Lincoln  nearly  thirty-nine  thousand.  On  the  Union 
question,  as  it  then  stood,  the  Douglas  vote  was  to  be  counted 
with  the  Republicans;  and  there  was  also  a  vote  of  a  little  over 
nine  thousand  for  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett,  who  had  been 
nominated  as  president  and  vice-president  by  a  party  that  called 
itself  the  Union  party.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  the 
chivalry,  having  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  rebelled  and  appealed 
to  arms,  a  number  of  the  so-called  Union  as  well  as  of  the 
Douglas  party  returned  to  their  old  principles;  they  at  least 
gave  no  aid  to  but  talked  against,  and  in  fact  opposed,  those 
who  saved  the  Union.  But  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
— which  compelled  men  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colors 
— all,  except  the  avowed  chivalry,  talked  Union.3 

When  the  new  legislature  of  1861  assembled  on  January  7, 
it  was,  or  it  professed  to  be,  decidedly  Union.  At  the  previous 
session,  when  Downey  succeeded  Latham  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  Isaac  N.  Quinn  of  Tuolumne  county  had  been  president 
of  the  senate  and  in  effect  lieutenant-governor.  But  at  the 
.beginning  of  the  session  of  1861,  Quinn’s  term  having  expired, 
the  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Pablo  De  La  Guerra  of 
Santa  Barbara.  De  La  Guerra  was  one  of  the  old  native  Cali¬ 
fornian  stock  of  Spanish  blood,  a  man  of  considerable  culture 
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T.  Shuck,  San  Francisco,  1888, 18. 

2  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  127. 

3  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  127. 

18  Vql.  IV. 
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and  refinement,  who  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  1848  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  He  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings  about  the  Union  in  a  few  remarks 
which  he  made  to  the  senate  upon  taking  his  seat  as  its  presiding 
officer.  “Allow  me,”  he  said,  “to  express  the  hope  that  the  ses¬ 
sion  upon  which  we  are  entering  will  be  characterized  by  indus¬ 
try,  harmony,  wise  legislation  and,  above  all,  by  such  a  marked 
devotion  to  the  Union  that  our  young  state  shall  help  to  repro¬ 
duce,  in  these  days  of  discord,  that  fraternal  spirit  of  ‘amity, 
mutual  deference  and  concession’  in  which  the  government  of 
the  Union  was  established  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  kept 
from  utter  dissolution.”1  At  the  same  session  of  1861,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  Downey  presented  his  first  regular  annual  message. 
He  addressed  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  extravagance,  bad 
management  and  dishonesty  of  former  years,  which  had  left  an 
indebtedness  of  over  four  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  there 
was  nothing  to  show  except  an  unfinished  state  prison  and  an 
incomplete  and  indifferent  building  for  the  insane  patients  of  the 
state.  There  were  no  railroads,  no  canals,  no  state  capitol  and 
no  seminary  of  learning — no  equivalent  in  fact  for  the  vast 
public  incumbrance  that  had  been  created.  It  was  true  that  a 
brighter  day  seemed  to  be  dawning;  we  were  reducing  our 
expenditures  to  our  income;  we  were  promptly  paying  the 
interest  upon  our  bonds,  and  a  large  sinking  fund  was  being 
annually  laid  by  for  the  redemption  of  the  same;  and  our  securi¬ 
ties  were  being  sought  for  by  capitalists  as  an  investment  inferior 
to  none  in  the  American  Union — all  of  which  augured  well  for 
our  future  stability  and  material  prosperity.  There  was  a  surplus 
of  over  six  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treasury;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  extraordinary  expenses 
to  be  met — among  which  were  a  ruinous  contract  for  the  support 
of  the  state  prison,  expensive  Indian  war  debts,  expenses  of  the 
state  capitol  building,  of  the  state  reform  school  at  Marysville, 
of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  asylum  at  San  Francisco,  of  the 
orphan  asylums  and  other  charities,  of  the  boundary  survey  and 
of  the  geological  survey.2 

1  Senate  Journal,  i860,  179;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  8. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1861,  29-35. 
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He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  for  a  constitutional 
convention  had  been  defeated  by  the  people  for  the  third  time 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  old  constitution  of  1849  was  a 
good  one  in  the  main  and  at  most  needed  only  a  few  amend¬ 
ments.  There  ought,  for  instance,  to  be  two  more  supreme  jus¬ 
tices;  there  ought  to  be  only  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  repeal  of  the  personal  liability  clause  in 
reference  to  corporations.  He  maintained  that  taxation  was 
intolerable  and  that  fees  ought  to  be  reduced — or  abolished.  He 
complimented  in  high  terms  the  operation  of  the  San  Francisco 
consolidation  act  and  especially  in  respect  to  reducing  municipal 
expenses.  “I  cannot  see,”  he  said,  44 what  justice  there  can  be  in 
a  county  clerk,  sheriff  or  tax  collector  getting  emoluments 
amounting  to  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
while  our  chief  justice  and  chief  magistrate  get  only  six  thousand 
dollars.”  Was  it  not  absurd  for  tax  collectors  and  others,  who 
did  nothing,  to  receive  enormous  fees  for  doing  nothing?  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  concerning 
poll  taxes  and  suggested  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  vote, 
who  did  not  pay  his  poll  tax.  He  likewise  favored  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  representatives  and  the  abolition  of  mileage, 
allowing  only  for  actual  expenses.  He  recommended  a  short 
session  and  a  few  laws.  And  in  conclusion  he  maintained  that 
the  Union  was  in  imminent  danger  of  disruption.  He  felt  deep 
solicitude,  he  said,  “in  the  perpetuity  of  that  Union,  transmitted 
to  our  care  by  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  for  the  security  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  the  honor,  glory  and  power  of  the  American  name.  You 
should  by  joint  resolution,”  he  continued,  “express  your  disap¬ 
probation  of  all  measures  with  which  any  portion  of  the  confed¬ 
eracy  may  be  justly  dissatisfied  or  their  constitutional  rights  in 
the  humblest  degree  affected.  The  nullification  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  and  the  passage  of  personal  liberty  bills  by  m-any  of  the 
sovereign  states  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  sub¬ 
versive  of  all  amicable  relations  between  those  states  and  that 
portion  of  the  confederacy  interested  in  slave  property.  These 
enactments  are  unconstitutional,  are  founded  upon  injustice  and 
bad  faith,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  federal  compact.  The 
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authors  of  them  have  been  forewarned  of  their  evil  results  and 
now  that  they  see  the  danger,  it  is  hoped  that  a  sense  of  return¬ 
ing  justice  and  the  patriotism,  that  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  citizens  of  those  states  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  will 
cause  them  to  repeal  these  obnoxious  statutes  and  by  this  means 
restore  peace  to  the  country  and  permanency  to  the  Union.”1 

Downey’s  unionism,  it  was  very  plain,  was  not  of  the  kind  by 
which  the  Union  could  be  preserved.  It  meant  continued  sub¬ 
mission  and  subserviency  to  slavery  and  the  slave  power,  which 
had  hitherto  dominated  the  country  while  the  advance  of  the 
age  had  outgrown  it.  It  meant  that  the  area  of  slavery  must  be 
extended  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  freedom  or  that  the 
area  of  freedom  must  be  restricted  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  exceed 
that  of  slavery.  It  meant  that  the  north,  which  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  freedom  was  far  outstripping  the  south,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obtain  or  enjoy  the  ascendency.  It  meant  that  the 
march  of  civilization  must  be  arrested,  because  slavery  was  losing 
or  would  lose  its  predominance.  It  was  obvious  that  in  the  irre¬ 
pressible  conflict  that  was  coming  on  between  union  and  seces¬ 
sion,  such  unionism  was  more  on  the  side  of  secession  than  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Downey  had  any  spe¬ 
cial  love  for  slavery  or  the  slave  power;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  broken  loose  from  the  chivalry  and 
was  what  was  called  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  himself,  he  was  still  hampered  with  old-time  doctrines 
when  slavery  ruled  unquestioned,  and  he  did  not  receive  and 
welcome  soon  enough  the  new  light  of  freedom  which  had 
arisen  in  the  land.  He  might  have  advocated  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  without  giving  up  everything  to  slavery;  he  might 
have  done  so  easily,  without  committing  himself  to  abolition;  and 
had  he  done  so,  he  could  not  have  asked  for  anything  from  the 
people  of  California  which  they  would  not  willingly  have  given 
him.  But,  as  it  was,  he  failed  to  see  and  to  seize  what  was 
within  his  grasp;  and  the  lost  opportunity  never  returned.  After 
his  message,  he  was  not  as  much  in  popular  estimation  even  as 
he  had  been  before  he  mounted  into  favor  by  his  veto  of  the 
bulkhead  bill. 

1  Senate  Journal,  1861,  36,  37,  40-43. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the 
sagacity  and  far-seeing  intellectual  ability  of  Broderick,  that  he 
should  have  perceived  and  placed  himself  so  early  on  the  side  of 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  Whatever  fault  might  be  found 
with  him  otherwise,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  upon  this,  the 
most  vital  of  all  questions,  he  had  taken  a  stand  that  could  not 
be  mistaken  and  that  it  was  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  Union  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  for  this  reason,  little  as 
some  of  his  friends  and  adherents  seem  to  have  appreciated  it, 
that  he  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  hero  and  martyr ;  that  his 
memory  was  treasured  and  cherished,  and  that  his  name,  when 
mentioned,  suggested  something  extraordinarily  great  and  grand 
in  character,  aroused  enthusiasm  and  served  as  a  rallying  cry 
under  which  people  could  march  triumphantly  forward  on  the 
line  in  which  public  affairs  were  irresistibly  tending.  This 
became  very  evident  upon  the  introduction  into  the  assembly  of 
1 86 1  of  a  proposition  to  declare  untrue  and  in  effect  expunge 
from  the  legislative  journals  the  resolution,  adopted  in  1859, 
censuring  Broderick  for  alleged  violation  of  instructions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  voting  for  the  Lecompton  constitution  and  demanding 
his  resignation.  The  new  proposition,  which  came  up  in  the 
form  of  a  concurrent  resolution,  declared  that  the  condemnatory 
resolutions  were  not  only  not  true  in  fact  but  that  they  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  people  of  the  state;  that  Broderick  had  voted 
against  Lecompton  before  any  instructions  had  reached  or  could 
reach  him;  that  he  had  therefore  not  only  not  disobeyed  instruc¬ 
tions  but  that  he  had  truly  and  properly  represented  the  will  of 
the  people  of  California  and  of  the  United  States,  who  by  a  very 
large  and  decided  majority  had  indorsed  his  course;  that  he  had 
approved  himself  an  honest,  able  and  faithful  representative,  and 
that  the  resolutions  of  1859  were  “unjust  to  his  character  while  liv¬ 
ing  and  derogatory  to  the  honorable  and  patriotic  fame  which  a 
true  and  faithful  record  of  his  acts  will  always  accord  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.”  The  so-called  expunging  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
in  the  senate  of  nineteen  ayes  to  eleven  noes  and  in  the  assembly 
by  forty-one  to  thirty-two.1 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  172;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  69,  70,  826,  827; 
Stats.  1861,  670,  671. 
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The  same  tendency  was  manifested  by  the  introduction  at  the 
same  session  of  1861  of  numerous  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  most  of  them  very  strongly  in  favor  of  maintaining  it  at 
all  hazards.  There  was  one,  however,  presented  in  the  senate  by 
J.  Logan  of  Tehama  county,  which  was  intended  as  an  indorse¬ 
ment  of  a  plan  of  settlement  of  national  troubles  proposed  by 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  It  somewhat  curiously  mixed 
up  an  approval  of  the  patriotism  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  with 
that  of  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
coercion  which  by  this  time  had  begun  to  be  talked  about  and  was 
destined  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  true  Union  man  and 
the  false  Union  man — it  soon  becoming  evident  to  all  thinking 
persons  that  without  coercion  there  could  be  no  Union  and  in 
fact  no  government.  Logan’s  proposition  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  so  changed  by  amendments  that  it  lost  its  character  and 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  particularly  so  after  the  news  came 
that  the  south  had  taken  up  arms.  Very  soon  after  that  event 
occurred  and  the  fact  was  recognized  by  everybody  that  any 
further  talk  of  conciliation  or  compromise  was  useless,  all  the 
resolutions  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Union  were  replaced 
by  a  short  but  positive  and  unmistakable  substitute,  offered  in 
the  senate  by  S.  H.  Chase  of  Nevada  county,  which  was  adopted 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  on  May  17,  1861.  It  declared 
that  the  people  of  California  were  devoted  to  the  constitution 
and  union  of  the  United  States  and  would  not  fail  in  fidelity  and 
fealty  to  that  constitution  and  union  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  peril ; 
that  California  was  ready  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honor  of 
the  national  government  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  all  times  to 
respond  to  any  requisition  that  might  be  made  upon  her  to 
defend  the  republic  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes.1 

Meanwhile  the  term  of  William  M.  Gwin  as  United  States 
senator  from  California  had  expired  on  March  3,  1861;  and  on 
March  9  the  legislature  met  in  joint  convention  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  most  prominent  candidates  for  the  position  were  James  A. 
McDougall,  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat,  and  John  Nugent  and 
John  B.  Weller,  chivalry  Democrats.  There  were  twenty-two 
ballots.  On  the  first  McDougall  received  twenty-seven  votes, 


Senate  Journal,  1861,  150,  196,  841;  Stats.  1861,  686. 
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Weller  twenty-seven,  Nugent  nine  and  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  who 
was  named  as  Republican  candidate,  twenty-three;  on  the  twenty- 
second  ballot,  which  took  place  on  March  20,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  votes  McDougall  received  fifty-six,  Nugent  forty- 
seven  and  Weller  six.1  The  president  of  the  convention,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  McDougall  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
announced  his  election;  but  a  few  days  subsequently  it  was 
resolved  that  there  had  been  no  choice;  and  McDougall 
expressly  relinquished  all  claim  to  an  election.  Afterwards 
on  April  2  a  new  election  took  place  and  on  the  first  ballot 
McDougall  received  fifty-seven  votes,  Nugent  thirty-nine  and 
Weller  four,  whereupon  McDougall  was  announced  duly  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years  from  March  4,  1861. 2  In  the  course  of 
the  contest  a  quarrel  occurred  between  Daniel  Showalter,  assem¬ 
blyman  from  Mariposa  county,  and  Charles  W.  Piercy,  assembly- 
man  from  San  Bernardino.  It  appears  that  Piercy,  who  was  a 
Union  Democrat,  had  been  in  the  caucus  that  nominated  Nugent, 
but  afterwards  announced  that  he  would  not  vote  for  him  because 
he  had  found  that  he  was  not  sound  on  the  Union  question. 
Showalter,  who  though  born  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  secession,  took  exception  to  Piercy’s  declaration. 
Subsequently  Piercy  voted  for  the  Union  resolutions  and  objected 
to  Showalter’s  being  allowed  to  explain  his  vote  against  them. 
The  result  was  that  Showalter  insulted  Piercy;  and  Piercy  chal¬ 
lenged  him.  The  hostile  meeting  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  May  25,  1861,  near  the  residence  of  Charles  S.  Fairfax, 
about  three  miles  west  of  San  Rafael  in  Marin  county.  The 
seconds  of  Piercy  were  Henry  P.  Watkins  and  Samuel  Smith; 
those  of  Showalter,  Thomas  Hayes  and  Thomas  Laspeyre.  The 
weapons  were  rifles  at  forty  yards  distance.  The  first  fire  was 
ineffective.  Showalter  demanded  another  and,  on  the  second 
fire,  shot  Piercy  in  the  mouth  and  killed  him.3  As  in  the  Brod¬ 
erick  and  Terry  duel  and  also  in  that  of  Johnston  and  Ferguson, 
it  was  the  anti-chivalry  man  that  was  killed.  The  fact  occasioned 
remark.  And  on  this  account,  as  well  also  as  because  of  an 

1  Senate  Journal,  1861,  242-363. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1861,  513-519. 

3  Morning  Call,  May  26,  1861. 
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advance  in  civilization,  this  was  the  last  of  the  political  duels  in 
California. 

Several  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  public  importance,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  and  those  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  other  connections,  occurred  during  Downey’s  administration. 
In  April,  i860,  an  act  had  been  passed  for  a  geological  survey  of 
California  and  appointing  Professor  Josiah  D.  Whitney  state 
geologist.  In  December,  i860,  Whitney  commenced  his  work 
and  in  1861  made  his  first  report  to  the  legislature,  which  was 
well  received.1  On  May  8, 1861,  the  law  relating  to  common  prop¬ 
erty  of  husband  and  wife  was  so  changed  that,  instead  of  being 
divided  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  spouse  between  the  survivor 
and  the  descendants  of  the  deceased,  it  was  now  provided  that 
on  the  death  of  the  wife  the  entire  common  property  should  go 
to  the  husband;  and  this  in  substance,  with  some  further  priv¬ 
ileges  on  behalf  of  the  husband  which  are  supposed  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  state.2  On  May  15,  1861, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  state  capitol  building  was  laid  at  Sacra¬ 
mento.3  On  May  20,  1861,  a  Sunday  law  was  passed,  that 
occasioned  a  number  of  prosecutions  for  keeping  open  business 
houses  on  Sunday  and  caused  considerable  annoyance  without  any 
corresponding  good.  The  supreme  court,  which  had  previously 
declared  such  a  law  unconstitutional,  changed  its  opinion  and 
held  it  valid;  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  state 
was  opposed  to  it;  and  it  became  in  substance  a  dead  letter  and 
was  afterwards  expressly  repealed.  At  no  time  has  the  broader- 
minded  portion  of  the  community  ever  been  in  favor  of  it.4  A 
somewhat  curious  complication,  which  occasioned  much  noise, 
arose  between  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  towards  the  end 
of  the  session  of  1861.  One  Samuel  Wittgenstein,  who  was 
employed  as  a  copyist  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  made  cer¬ 
tain  charges  of  corruption  against  an  assemblyman.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  assembly  thereupon  charged  him  with  attempting 
to  blackmail  and  demanded  his  dismissal  from  the  public  service. 
The  senate  in  response  ordered  an  investigation  and  invited  the 

1  Stats,  i860,  225;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  555,  648. 

2  Stats.  1861,  310. 

8  Senate  Journal,  1861,  809. 

4  Stats.  1861,  655;  Ex  parte  Andrews,  18  Cal.  678. 
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assembly  to  send  a  representative  to  conduct  the  prosecution  and 
prove  the  charges.  This  the  assembly  refused  to  do  and  returned 
the  communication  to  the  senate,  which  thereupon  refused  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  assembly.  Fortunately  the  dis¬ 
agreement  was  on  a  matter  that  was  rather  unclean  and  unsavory 
than  dangerous  or  vital.  To  all  appearance  Wittgenstein’s 
charges  may  not  have  been  untrue;  but  it  was  questionable 
whether  Wittgenstein  himself  was  trustworthy  or  reliable.1 

In  the  course  of  the  session  of  1861,  Downey  exercised  the 
veto  power,  with  which  he  had  acquired  so  much  reputation  in 
i860,  on  several  occasions.  The  most  notable  of  them  was  in 
reference  to  the  trial  of  a  person  of  some  prominence,  named 
Horace  Smith,  for  murder.  Smith,  on  January,  1861,  had  shot 
and  killed  a  man,  named  Samuel  T.  Newell,  on  the  open  street  in 
San  Francisco  and  had  been  indicted  and  held  for  trial.  Appear¬ 
ances  were  very  much  against  him;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  escape  punishment,  as  there 
was  much  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  applied  to  the  San 
Francisco  court  for  a  change  of  venue;  but  his  motion  was 
denied;  and  his  friends  then,  being  unable  otherwise  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  purpose,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate  to  change  the 
place  of  trial  from  San  Francisco  to  Placer  county.  The  bill 
having  passed  both  houses,  the  governor  vetoed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  whereupon  the  houses  passed  it  over 
the  veto.  A  certified  copy  of  the  act  as  passed  was  next  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  and  the  motion  to  change  the  place  of  trial 
renewed;  but  the  court  denied  it  on  substantially  the  same 
ground  of  unconstitutionality.  Smith  thereupon  applied  to  the 
supreme  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  change  of  venue  as 
directed;  and  the  supreme  court  decided  that  the  bill  was  not 
unconstitutional  and  ordered  the  change  to  be  made.  The 
result,  as  was  expected,  was  an  acquittal  of  Smith  and  a  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  public.2 

Downey’s  political  career,  so  far  as  office-holding  was  con¬ 
cerned,  closed  with  the  end  of  his  gubernatorial  term  in  1862. 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  744,  777,  778;  Senate  Journal,  1861,  684,  724, 
855-860. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1861,  197,  198;  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  375;  Stats.  1861, 
47,  48;  Smith  vs.  Judge  of  Twelfth  District,  17  Cal.  547. 
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He  was  a  candidate  before  the  anti-Lecompton  or  so-called 
Union  Democratic  convention  in  1861  for  re-election  as  gov¬ 
ernor;  but,  though  receiving  a  large  vote,  he  did  not  obtain  the 
nomination.  On  January  9,  1862,  upon  retiring  from  office,  he 
presented  his  last  message.  In  this  document  he  spoke  of  the 
good  financial  condition  of  the  state  and  advised  that  the  direct 
tax  of  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  that  had 
been  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  California  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  should  be  collected  by  the  state  through  its  own  officers 
instead  of  submitting  to  federal  officials.  He  spoke  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  institutions  as  flourishing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
state  insane  asylum  which  he  pronounced  “a  miserable  failure.” 
He  said  he  had  made  a  sparing  use  of  the  pardoning  power  and 
believed  he  had  not  exercised  it  except  in  cases  where  it  did 
good.  He  thought  the  supreme  court  reports  entirely  too 
costly.  He  was  severe  on  the  extravagance  practiced  in  what 
was  called  reclaiming  swamp  lands  by  frittering  away  the  funds 
in  salaries  and  wages  instead  of  on  levees  and  practicable  work. 
He  had  something  to  say  on  Indiart  hostilities  and  coast  defenses 
and  spoke  of  the  requisitions  of  the  general  government  for  the 
state  contingents — one  on  July  14,  1861,  for  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  five  companies  of  cavalry,  and  one  on  July  24,  1861, 
for  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry. 
These  had  been  quickly  raised  and  equipped  under  Brigadier- 
general  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  then  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  United  States  army,  without  cost  to  the  state  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  best  material.  As  to  the  general  condition  of 
affairs,  he  spoke,  not  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  “Union 
governor”  and  still  less  of  a  “war  governor,”  but  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  He  said  that  war  had  come;  that  there  had  been  no  need 
of  it,  perhaps;  but  it  had  come  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  stand  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and,  if  necessary, 
shed  blood  in  their  support.  As  for  himself,  though  entertain¬ 
ing  political  proclivities  at  variance  with  the  administration,  no 
one  would  respond  more  promptly  to  its  call  for  aid.  It  was 
very  plain  to  him,  however,  that,  if  the  country  was  to  be 
defended  or  kept  republican,  there  would  still  have  to  be  a  union 
or  alliance  with  the  southern  states.  But  he  deemed  it  necessary 
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and  proper  to  speak  of  and  deprecate  what  he  called  sectional 
pride,  referring  to  the  action  of  the  north  in  resisting  the  south, 
and  thought  that  there  would  have  to  be  compromise  and  con¬ 
cession.  He  intimated  that  affairs  would  be  different,  if  this 
policy  had  been  pursued.  But  things  had  come  to  a  sorry  pass. 
Emancipation  was  threatened.  It  was  very  certain,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  Republican  party  was  not  to  restore  the  Union.1 

After  relinquishing  his  office  of  governor,  Downey  retired  to 
his  residence  at  Los  Angeles  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  the 
banking  business  and  the  care  of  real  estate,  of  which  he  owned 
a  large  quantity  in  Los  Angeles  county.  He  became  an  active 
capitalist  and  did  much  towards  the  development  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state.  In  1863  he  was  nominated  and  ran  for 
governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Frederick  F.  Low.  Subsequently 
he  was  frequently  named  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  always  recognized  him  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
trustworthy  members;  but,  as  before  stated,  he  did  not  after  1862 
hold  any  public  office.  In  person  Downey  was  well  formed,  a 
very  little  below  medium  height,  ruddy  of  complexion  and 
active  in  movement.  He  was  a  pleasant  man,  easily  accessible 
and  assumed  no  airs.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles  on 
March  1,  1894;  and  nearly  everybodv  had  a  kind  and  good  word 
for  him. 


1  Senate  Journal,  1862,  31,  32. 
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STANFORD. 

WHATEVER  talk  may  have  been  made  by  such  politicians 
as  John  B.  Weller  and  a  few  others  about  a  Pacific  repub¬ 
lic — all  of  which  was  plainly  in  aid  and  encouragement  of 
slavery  and  secession — it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  people  of 
California  in  general  considered  such  a  thing  as  the  disruption  of 
the  Union  possible.  They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  believe 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  or  driven  into  taking  up  arms  against 
the  federal  government.  There  can  be  little  or  no  question,  if 
secession  had  succeeded,  that  California  would  have  adhered  to 
the  north;  the  community  at  heart  was  strongly  Union;  and 
such  a  thing  as  setting  up  a  new  and  independent  government 
was  no  more  contemplated  than  joining  and  making  common 
cause  with  the  south.  There  were  from  time  to  time,  particularly 
before  the  Pacific  coast  sent  up  its  voice  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
tones  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  sustaining  it  against  any  and  all 
attacks,  rumors  of  plots  and  conspiracies  of  various  kinds  to 
seize  the  forts  and  take  military  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  rebellion.  But,  though  there 
were  some  hot  heads  and  foolish  schemers,  who  might  have 
made  rash  attempts,  nothing  of  that  character  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion;  nor,  considering  the  real  temper  and  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  could  it  have  succeeded. 

The  military  commander  of  the  department  of  California  at  the 
time  was  Brigadier-general  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  good  repute. 
He  had  been  transferred  from  the  command  of  the  Texas  depart¬ 
ment  to  that  of  the  Pacific  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  very  soon 
after  South  Carolina  passed  its  ordinance  of  secession.  About 
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the  same  time,  it  being  learned  that  Buchanan’s  secretary  of  war, 
John  B.  Floyd,  had  stocked  the  southern  arsenals  with  arms  and 
ammunition  in  evident  preparation  for  the  rebellion  and  that,  as 
a  part  of  the  same  transaction,  he  had  sent  a  large  quantity  to 
California,  it  was  not  known  whether  Johnston  could  be  entirely 
trusted.  One  of  the  rumors  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  seiz¬ 
ing  California  for  secession  was  that  Johnston  had  been  sent  out 
for  the  express  purpose;  that  Charles  Doane,  then  sheriff  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  come  from  New 
Orleans  and  was  supposed  to  favor  secession,  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  movement  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  Doane, 
instead  of  entering  into  the  plan,  made  immediate  arrangements 
with  David  Scanned,  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department,  to  call 
out  a  thousand  armed  firemen  to  put  down  any  such  movement 
in  case  it  were  made.  There  is  no  reason  to  place  any  credence 
in  the  story,  though  it  is  possible  that  Doane  may  have  been 
spoken  to  and  that  he  may  have  consulted  with  Scanned  about 
calling  out  such  firemen  as  belonged  also  to  military  companies 
in  case  of  necessity.  General  Johnston,  when  consulted  upon 
the  subject,  denied  knowledge  of  any  such  plot;  and  certainly 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  been  contemplated  without  his 
knowledge.  But  without  reference  to  his  knowledge  or  how  he 
might  have  been  disposed  to  act,  it  was  known  that  his  sympa¬ 
thies  were  with  the  south  and  it  was  thought  best  by  the  new 
Republican  administration  at  Washington  to  immediately  super¬ 
sede  him  in  his  command  by  a  man  who  could  be  relied  upon  for 
the  Union  under  any  and  ad  circumstances.  The  person  chosen 
was  Brigadier-general  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  who  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Pacific  at  once. 

It  seems  to  have  been  intended  that  Sumner  should  reach 
California  without  his  coming  being  known  there  in  advance; 
and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  boarded  the  Pacific  mail 
steamer  after  it  had  left  its  dock  in  New  York.  Sumner  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  24,  1861,  and  immediately  called  upon 
Johnston,  produced  his  credentials  and  demanded  the  command 
of  the  division.  Johnston  promptly  delivered  it  over.  He  was 
not  taken  by  surprise.  A  faithless  employee  in  the  service  of  the 
government  at  Washington  had  surreptitiously  notified  him 
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through  the  pony  express,  and  he  had  at  once  sent  on  his  resig¬ 
nation.  Upon  being  relieved  by  Sumner,  who  took  possession 
without  the  slightest  demur  or  opposition,  Johnston,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  company  of  sympathizing  friends,  proceeded  by  the 
southern  overland  route  to  the  southern  states ;  was  placed  in  an 
important  confederate  command,  and  was  killed  while  leading 
the  secession  army  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.1 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  General  Sumner’s  arrival  to 
supersede  General  Johnston,  April  24,  1861,  news  came  by  pony 
express  and  telegraph  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  had 
commenced  at  noon,  Friday,  April  12.  The  information  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  effect,  though  for  a  while  it  could  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  south  was  in  earnest  or  that  there  would  be 
much  of  a  civil  war.  But  in  a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  began  to  be  realized,  the  Union  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  embracing  much  that 
was  latent  or  had  been  lying  dormant,  came  out  strong  and 
demanded  expression.  A  great  mass-meeting,  called  for  this 
purpose,  took  place  at  San  Francisco  on  May  1 1,  1861,  and  was 
the  largest  and  most  complete  and  emphatic  public  demonstration 
that  had  ever  been  held  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  day  was  made 
a  holiday;  the  houses  and  streets  and  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
covered  with  flags  and  bunting;  business  was  suspended;  and  the 
community  turned  out  to  hear  Union  speeches  and  join  in  decla¬ 
rations  and  resolutions  that  the  government  must  be  sustained  in 
its  struggle  against  secession  and  treason.  And  the  voice  of 
San  Francisco,  which  represented  that  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast, 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  tone.  It  was  in  fact,  on  account  of  this 
meeting  and  the  immense  preponderance  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  Union  it  manifested,  that  the  legislature  a  few  days  afterwards 
adopted  the  decided  and  determined  Union  resolutions  of  May 
17,  which  constituted  one  of  the  greatest,  most  encouraging  and 
most  effective  supports  the  Union  government  had. 

Not  everybody,  however,  was  for  the  Union.  Immigrants 
from  the  southern  states  that  had  seceded  and  particularly  those 
persons  who  had  left  families  and  relatives  there,  were,  as  was  to 

1  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  and  other  newspapers  of  April  25  and 
26,  1861. 
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have  been  expected,  opposed  to  the  north.  Though  they  could 
not  help  showing  their  bitter  feelings,  most  of  them  were  prudent 
enough  not  to  be  too  noisy  or  violent  and  were  not  disturbed. 
But  there  were  some  exceptions.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  was  Edmund  Randolph  of  the  old  Virginia  family  of  that 
name.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  logical  acumen  and  in  some 
respects  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  exceedingly  eccentric  or 
rather  perhaps  erratic.  He  was  the  same  Edmund  Randolph 
who  had  been  connected  with  Walker’s  filibuster  scheme  in 
Nicaragua  and  afterwards  was  employed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine  case  and  stood  up  with  honor 
and  credit  against  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  Reverdy  Johnson.  In 
the  recent  political  struggle,  he  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Union 
and  so  decidedly  so  that  he  pledged  himself  to  loyalty  and  was  a 
candidate  on  that  side  for  the  United  States  senate.  It  was 
even  said  that  he  had  given  President  Lincoln  notice  of  an 
attempt  to  take  California  out  of  the  Union  and  that  the  prompt 
action  of  the  administration  in  superseding  General  Johnston  by 
General  Sumner  was  in  part  due  to  Randolph’s  jealous  watch 
over  the  integrity  of  the  republic.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  truth  in  this  respect  and  however  he  may  at  one  time  have 
been  disposed  to  assist  and  support  Lincoln,  he,  very  soon  after 
the  firing  upon  Sumter,  changed  his  sentiments.  Virginia 
seceded  on  April  17,  1861.  On  July  24  Randolph,  who  was 
then  suffering  from  an  illness  which  proved  to  be  fatal  a  few 
months  afterwards,  unexpectedly  appeared  before  the  Brecken- 
ridge  or  chivalry  convention  at  Sacramento  and  spoke  as  follows: 
“My  thoughts  and  my  heart  are  not  here  to-night  in  this  house. 
Far  to  the  east,  in  the  homes  from  which  we  came,  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  with  arms  in  its  hands,  is  this  night,  perhaps,  slaugh¬ 
tering  our  fathers,  our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  and  outraging 
our  homes  in  every  conceivable  way  shocking  to  the  heart  of 
humanity  and  freedom.  To  me  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  talk. 
PVr  God’s  sake,  tell  me  of  battles  fought  and  won.  Tell  me  of 
usurpers  overthrown;  that  Missouri  is  again  a  free  state,  no  longer 
crushed  under  the  armed  heel  of  a  reckless  and  odious  despot. 
Tell  me  that  the  state  of  Maryland  lives  again;  and  oh!  let  us 
read,  let  us  hear,  at  the  first  moment,  that  not  one  hostile  foot 
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now  treads  the  soil  of  Virginia!  If  this  be  rebellion,  then  I  am 
a  rebel.  Do  you  want  a  traitor?  then  am  I  a  traitor.  For  God’s 
sake,  speed  the  ball;  may  the  lead  go  quick  to  his  heart,  and  may 
our  country  be  free  from  the  despot  usurper  that  now  claims  the 
name  of  president  of  the  United  States.”1 

No  one  found  much  fault  with  Randolph,  because  some  such 
extravagance  under  excitement  was  expected  of  him.  Besides, 
he  spoke  only  for  himself.  But  when  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Scott, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Francisco,  which 
embraced  quite  as  many  Union  people  as  secessionists,  began 
interlarding  his  sermons  with  disunion  politics  and  deliberately 
praying  for  “all  presidents  and  vice-presidents”  and  in  other 
ways  exhibiting  offensive  partisanship,  there  was  great  indigna¬ 
tion.  Scott,  who  had  come  from  New  Orleans,  had  once  before 
imprudently  got  himself  into  trouble  by  offensive  zeal  against 
the  vigilance  committee.  His  avowed  opposition  to  that  organi¬ 
zation  was  that  it  was  a  revolt  against  law;  but  he  was  now  on 
the  side  of  revolt  and  rebellion;  and,  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
individual  opinion,  he  assumed  to  teach  it  to  others  and,  with 
the  object  of  giving  it  greater  sanction,  to  launch  it  from  the 
pulpit.  His  friends  succeeded  in  smoothing  over  the  former 
difficulty.  But  they  could  not  do  so  with  the  latter.  On  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  September  22,  an  effigy  with  the  inscription,  “Dr. 
Scott,  the  reverend  traitor,”  was  found  hanging  in  front  of  his 
church.  A  great  crowd  gathered,  many  of  whom  pressed  into 
the  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him  pray  for  the  secession 
president;  but  he  had  been  cautioned  and  on  that  occasion 
omitted  the  offensive  part  of  his  prayer.  Nevertheless  it  was 
apparent  that  the  community  felt  outraged;  and  his  friends 
plainly  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  take  any  further  risks.  Even 
as  it  was,  violence  was  averted  only  by  very  careful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
Scott  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  pastorate;  and  on  October 
I  he  and  his  family  left  California  and  went  abroad.  In  after 
years,  there  being  apparently  no  place  for  him  in  the  south,  he 
returned  to  San  Francisco;  but  he  never  again  recovered  the 
position  and  influence  he  had  once  enjoyed. 

1Sacramento  Union,  July  25,  1861;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  165-173. 
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Almost  all  the  other  clergymen  of  San  Francisco,  and  for  that 
matter  of  California,  took  strong  part  on  the  Union  side.  Almost 
all  of  them  caused  the  stars  and  stripes  to  be  displayed  and  kept 
flying  from  the  tops  of  their  churches;  and  an  especially  large 
flag  waved  from  Calvary  after  Dr.  Scott’s  withdrawal.  But  by 
far  the  most  prominent  and  effective  of  the  Union  clergy  was 
Thomas  Starr  King,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  San 
Francisco.  He  had  come  out  from  Boston  in  i860  to  take 
charge  of  his  congregation,  but  almost  immediately  commenced 
delivering,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  lectures  and  occasional  ‘ 
addresses  on  literary  and  other  secular  subjects,  which  attracted 
great  attention.  He  was  always  ready  and  fluent,  pointed, 
graphic  in  description  and  charming  in  delivery.  His  voice  was 
of  exquisite  tone;  but  he  could  so  use  it  as  to  arouse  and  fire  the 
popular  mind.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  on  all 
occasions  that  offered  spoke  for  the  Union  and  did  much,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  dark  days  of  the  conflict,  to  animate  and  encourage 
the  Union  sentiment  of  California.  He,  more  than  any  other 
person,  was  the  promoter  of  the  “sanitary  fund,”  for  which  Cali¬ 
fornia  became  famous.  Unfortunately,  his  exertions  were  too 
great  for  his  physical  strength;  and  he  died  of  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  said  to  be  diphtheria,  in  March,  1864,  at  less  than 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  universally  regretted.  Among  his 
other  labors  he  had  succeeded  in  having  his  congregation,  which 
largely  increased  during  his  ministry,  build  a  spacious  new 
church  on  Geary  near  Stockton  street;  and,  upon  his  death,  his 
body  by  special  permission  of  the  city  authorities  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  under  a  marble  monument  next  the  street. 
SubsequentlW.when  the  church  moved  westward  to  the  corner 
of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  the  body  and  monument  were 
removed  with  it. 

The  secession  of  the  southern  states  and  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  produced  many  changes  in  California,  which  were  of 
importance  and  benefit  to  it.  One  of  the  first  was  the  obstruction 
of  the  southern  overland  mail  route  and  the  establishment  of  a 
daily  overland  mail  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  on  the  route  followed 
by  the  pony  express.  This  led  to  the  extension  of  the  telegraph 
line,  which  was  completed  across  the  continent  and  put  San 
19  Vol.  iv. 
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Francisco  in  immediate  communication  with  New  York  in 
October,  1861.  Another  result,  which  was  intended  in  part  to 
provide  a  quicker  and  more  secure  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  part  to  reward  the  loyalty  of 
California  by  granting  a  prayer  which  it  had  been  preferring  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  by  congress, 
approved  July  I,  1862,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across 
the  continent  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Still 
another  result  was  a  great  accession  to  the  population  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  persons,  who  fled  from  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  war 
in  the  east,  and  the  stimulation  of  business  of  all  kinds  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  San  Francisco  in  particular  felt  the  effect.  It 
rose,  all  at  once  as  it  were,  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
Fraser  river  drain  into  wonderful  activity.  More  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  new  houses  were  built  or  contracted  for  and  among  them 
the  large  and  for  those  days  magnificent  Russ  and  Lick  Houses 
and  Occidental  Hotel.  The  water  supply  of  the  city  was 
increased  by  the  bringing  in  of  Pilarcitos  creek  from  San  Mateo; 
and  the  old  omnibus  lines  on  the  main  city  thoroughfares  began 
to  be  superseded  by  the  street  railroads.1 

Another  remarkable  result  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  which  was  claimed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  victory 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  in  i860,  was  the 
making  of  California  a  Republican  state.  It  had  always  been 
strongly  Democratic.  But  almost  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  news  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  a  call  was  made  for  a  Repub¬ 
lican  state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  18, 
1861,  and  nominated  Leland  Stanford  for  governor  and  John  F. 
Chellis  for  lieutenant-governor.  On  the  other  hand  the  anti- 
Lecompton  Democrats  nominated  John  Conness  for  governor, 
and  the  Lecompton  Democrats,  John  R.  McConnell.  On  August 
2,  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  came  news  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  which,  though  lost  to  the  Union  arms,  intensified  the  feel¬ 
ing  against  secession,  strengthened  the  Union  cause  and  made 
many  Republican  votes.  The  election  took  place  on  September 
4  and  resulted,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  in  a  complete  triumph  of 
the  Republicans — the  first  state  victory  in  California  they  gained. 
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The  vote  stood  a  little  over  fifty-six  thousand  for  Stanford; 
nearly  thirty-one  thousand  for  Conness,  and  thirty-three  thou¬ 
sand  for  McConnell.  The  great  change  in  public  sentiment 
became  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  tally  with  that  of  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  only  two  years  previous,  when  Stanford, 
the  Republican,  received  only  ten  thousand  votes;  Currey,  the 
anti-Lecompton  Democrat,  thirty-one  thousand,  and  Latham,  the 
Lecompton  Democrat,  over  sixty-two  thousand.1 

Soon  after  the  election,  which  manifested  and  made  patent  to 
all  eyes  the  preponderating  Union  sentiment  of  the  state,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  military  men,  who  had  made  California  their  home, 
departed  for  or  came  forward  in  the  east  and  tendered  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  government.  In  October  Henry  W.  Halleck  left 
for  this  purpose.  Among  the  Californians  or  persons  who  had 
for  some  time  resided  in  California  and  became  prominent  in  the 
war,  were  William  T.  Sherman,  Joseph  Hooker  and  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  Each  of  these  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States  army.  Many  other  Californians,  equally  patriotic  though 
in  less  advanced  positions,  gave  their  services  to  and  merited 
well  of  the  country.  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  who  had  relieved 
Johnston  and  who  upon  the  call  of  the  president  in  May  for 
seventy-five  thousand  troops  had  started  the  volunteering,  organ¬ 
izing  and  drilling  of  the  Californian  regiments,  departed  towards 
the  end  of  October  for  more  active  operations  in  the  east,  leaving 
however  an  able  and  reliable  Union  soldier,  in  the  person  of  Brig¬ 
adier-general  George  Wright,  to  administer  all  necessary  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  on  the  Pacific  in  his  place.  Edward  D.  Baker,  who 
had  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  an 
orator  and  who,  though  a  United  States  senator  from  Oregon, 
was  in  heart  a  citizen  of  California  which  had  been  his  home  and 
residence  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  Union  cause.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
he  volunteered  for  active  service  in  the  field.  Without  resigning 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate,  he  raised  a  body  of  men  in 
the  east  composed  mainly  of  Californians  and  known  there  as  the 
“California  regiment.”  It  was  while  leading  this  body  of  men 
against  the  enemy  at  Ball’s  Bluff  that  he  fell,  pierced  with  many 


1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  108,  173,  180. 
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bullets.  The  news  of  his  death,  one  of  the  first  dispatches  that 
came  over  the  transcontinental  telegraph  line  after  its  completion, 
was  received  in  San  Francisco  on  October  24  and  caused  great 
sorrow.  His  body,  which  was  brought  back  by  steamer,  received 
a  public  burial  on  November  11,  1861,  and  was  deposited  near 
that  of  Broderick  in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery. 

The  California  legislature  of  1862  met  at  Sacramento  on  Mon¬ 
day,  January  6.  On  the  next  day  James  McM.  Shafter  of  San 
Francisco  was  elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  and 
George  Barstow  of  San  Francisco  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
Both  were  pronounced  Republicans.  Shafter  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  his  inaugural  remarks  about  seces¬ 
sion  or  national  affairs;  but  Barstow,  who  was  very  radical  and 
outspoken  and  had  won  his  election  by  the  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  launched  forth  from  the  start  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  and 
uncompromising  prosecution  of  the  war.1  On  Friday,  January 
10,  Leland  Stanford,  the  new  governor,  and  John  F.  Chellis, 
lieutenant-governor,  were  inducted  into  office.  As  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  much  interest  was  felt  in  what 
Stanford,  as  the  head  of  the  new  political  regime,  would  have  to 
say  in  his  inaugural  address.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  settlements  upon 
public  lands  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  of  offering  liberal  induce¬ 
ments  to  settlers.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  law  or  decisions  of  the  Californian  courts 
that  the  owner  of  an  unsegregated  part  of  a  Mexican  grant  or  of  a 
Mexican  grant  within  larger  exterior  boundaries  could  exclude 
and  eject  squatters  from  any  portion  of  such  exterior  boundaries 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  “that  a  person,  who  owns  or  claims  but 
one  league  of  land  should  be  able  to  hold,  control  and  dispossess 
others  from  a  hundred  leagues.”  He  consequently  thought  and 
recommended  that  a  remedy  should  be  supplied  by  legislation. 
He  next  took  occasion  to  speak  against  the  Chinese  and  said 
that  their  immigration  and  settlement  in  California  should  be 
discouraged  by  every  legitimate  means.  “Asia,”  he  continued, 
“with  her  numberless  millions,  sends  to  our  shores  the  dregs  of 
her  population.”  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  added,  that  the 
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presence  of  numbers  of  that  degraded  and  distinct  people  would 
exercise  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  superior  race;  and  he 
therefore  announced  that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to 
concur  “in  any  constitutional  action  having  for  its  object  the 
repression  of  the  immigration  of  the  Asiatic  races.”1 

At  the  same  time  he  was  in  favor  of  steam  communication  with 
eastern  Asia;  and,  with  an  eye  to  securing  “the  course  of  the 
great  and  vastly  important  trade  of  the  eastern  world,”  he  ear¬ 
nestly  advocated  a  speedy  and  effective  overland  communication 
between  California  and  the  Atlantic  states.  That  subject  had 
always  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  and  it  had  not  been 
lessened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  not  necessary  at  this  late 
day  to  go  into  a  general  argument  to  prove  the  importance  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  But  its  military  necessity  was  now 
more  than  ever  apparent;  and  “I  think,”  he  went  on,  “the  time 
has  arrived  when  in  consequence  of  local  business,  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  and  important  part  of  the  work  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  direct  pecuniary  aid  from  the  national  government.  May 
we  not,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  even  at  this  time, 
ask  the  national  government  to  donate  lands  and  loan  its  credit 
in  aid  of  this  portion  of  that  communication,  which  is  of  the  very 
first  importance  not  alone  to  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  but  to  the  whole  nation  and  is  the  great  work 
of  the  age?  ”  He  was  also  in  favor  of  asking  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  timber  lands  of  the  state  for  the  support  of  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions  and  works  of  internal  improvement.  He 
was  against  any  interference  by  the  general  government  with  the 
working  of  the  mines  and  in  favor  of  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditures;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  opposed  to  any  nig¬ 
gardly,  mean  or  narrow  spirit  in  withholding  appropriations  that 
would  promote  the  general  welfare  and  expressly  favorable  to 
munificent  appropriations  for  charity  and  education.2 

Stanford  became,  what  Downey  by  his  persistent  opposition  to 
the  manifest  spirit  of  the  age  missed  being,  the  “war  governor” 
of  California.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  he  ever  took  any  very 
important  step  forward  that  would  have  rendered  the  designation 

1  Senate  Journal,  1862,  99. 
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of  “war  governor”  illustrious,  as  did  some  of  his  cotemporary 
governors  in  the  east.  But  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  and 
a  Union  man  and  he  fully  lived  up  to  the  undertakings  and 
pledges  of  his  party.  In  his  inaugural  he  chalked  out  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  by  saying,  “The  citizens  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  are  by  birth  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Union 
and  are  naturally  imbued  with  more  or  less  of  local  sympathies. 
Let  us  be  as  tolerant  and  charitable  of  opinion  as  possible.  But 
none  should  ever  forget  that  California  is  one  of  the  United 
States;  that  she  is  loyal  to  the  Union;  that  her  citizens  have 
quite  recently  unmistakably  declared  their  devotion  to  our 
national  unity,  their  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
government  and  their  determination  to  maintain  both  inviolate. 
Every  citizen  of  California  must  remember  his  duty  and,  remem¬ 
bering,  discharge  it  faithfully.  His  fellow-citizens  are  now  in  the 
field,  armed  against  traitors  and  treason  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  national  government.  The  whole  power  of 
the  state  should,  if  necessary,  be  wielded  to  encourage,  support 
and  sustain  those  patriotic  citizens  and  their  compatriots.  Let 
treason  meet  a  just  and  speedy  punishment;  and  may  we  soon,  as 
I  doubt  not  we  shall,  see  peace  restored  to  our  beloved  Union,  our 
institutions  more  firmly  implanted  than  ever  and  sustained  by  a 
national  sentiment  that  shall  pervade  every  section  of  our  coun¬ 
try.”  Immediately  after  Stanford’s  inaugural,  John  F.  Chellis, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  upon  being  installed  president  of  the 
senate,  said  to  that  body,  ‘‘California  is  bound  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude,  every  incentive  of  interest  and  consideration  of  honor, 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  sustain  the  Union  in  its  struggle  to 
maintain  its  integrity  and  uphold  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our 
country.”1 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was  remarkable  for  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  floods  ever  known  in  the  state.  The  rain  commenced  in 
November  and  it  continued  raining  more  than  half  the  time  until 
February.  In  November  over  four  inches  fell;  in  December 
nearly  ten,  and  in  January  twenty-four  and  a  half,  much  the 
largest  monthly  fall  recorded  in  California.  The  result  was  the 
flooding  of  the  greater  portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
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Joaquin  valleys  and  the  driving  of  most  of  the  country  popula¬ 
tion  to  San  Francisco.  Within  a  week  after  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened,  the  city  of  Sacramento  was  almost  completely  submerged 
and  communication  with  the  capitol  and  from  street  to  street  and 
from  house  to  house  could  only  be  maintained  with  boats. 
Nearly  the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  north 
and  south  and  all  the  way  to  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  on 
the  west  was  a  sea  of  water.  Here  and  there  the  roofs  of  houses 
or  elevations  of  land  stuck  out;  but  otherwise  it  was  hard  to 
point  out  any  special  locality.  The  course  of  the  Sacramento 
river  could  only  be  told  by  the  tops  of  the  trees  that  grew  along 
its  banks.  On  January  n,a  joint  resolution  was  moved  and 
adopted  in  the  senate  to  adjourn  the  legislature  to  San  Francisco; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  resolved  that  the  sergeant-at-arms 
should  procure  one  or  more  boats  for  transportation  of  members 
and  attaches  of  the  senate  and,  with  an  evident  eye  to  what 
might  otherwise  be  expected  of  ordinary  boatmen,  arrange  the 
price  to  be  paid  per  hour  before  services  were  rendered.  The 
assembly  at  first  refused  to  concur  in  the  resolution  for  adjourn¬ 
ment,  but  like  the  senate  authorized  its  sergeant-at-arms  to  hire 
the  necessary  boats  to  carry  members  to  and  from  the  capitol. 
But  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  rains  still  continued  and  the 
waters  rose  higher  and  higher,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  the  new  attor- 
ney-general,  having  in  the  meanwhile  given  his  opinion  that  the 
legislature  might  legally  adjourn  to  any  other  place,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  by  the  assembly  also,  and  the  time  for  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  fixed  for  Friday,  January  24.1 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  so  adopted,  the  legislature 
met  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange  building  on  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  and  Battery  streets,  San  Francisco,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24.  It  required  a  few  days  to  get  things  in  running  order; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  new  quarters  were  properly  arranged,  the 
work  of  the  session  went  forward  with  great  activity.  Barstow, 
in  his  inaugural  as  speaker  of  the  assembly,  had  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  sitting  of  the  legislature  cost  the  people  of 
California  over  a  thousand  dollars  per  day  and  that  there  was 

1Senate  Journal,  1862,  105,  108,  124;  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  104,  107, 
115,  120,  125,  126. 
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no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  get  through  its  labor  in  less 
than  sixty  days.  But  for  various  reasons  the  session  lasted  till 
the  middle  of  May.  One  of  the  first  important  steps  taken  was 
a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  on  January  29,  instructing  the 
governor  to  give  notice  by  telegraph  to  the  United  States  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  that  the  state  of  California  would  assume 
and  pay  the  direct  tax  of  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  apportioned  by  congress  for  meeting  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.1  Though  the  majority  of  the  houses  was  not 
Republican,  it  was  very  strongly  Union,  and  Union  measures  pre¬ 
vailed.  Even  before  the  removal  to  San  Francisco,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  on  January  8,  in  honor  of  the  great  Union  president, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  victory  at  New  Orleans,  was  adopted 
in  the  senate.  Almost  immediately  after  the  convening  of  the 
houses  in  the  San  Francisco  Merchants’  Exchange — and  curi¬ 
ously  enough  on  motion  of  the  same  William  Holden  who  had 
moved  the  resolutions  of  censure  against  Broderick  in  1859 — a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  erect  a  staff  and  fly  the  American  flag 
over  the  building.  On  February  22,  the  senate  met  in  its 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Shafter,  its  president  pro. 
tempore,  read  Washington’s  farewell  address.  There  were  num¬ 
erous  propositions  as  to  Union  resolutions,  varying  less  in  spirit 
than  in  words;  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  on  April  4  of  a 
renewed  expression  of  the  Union  feeling,  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  unabated,  unalterable 
and  uncompromising  hostility  to  treason  and  rebellion.  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Perkins,  Republican  senator  from  San  Francisco,  went  so 
far  as  to  advocate  as  a  war  measure  the  confiscation  and  libera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  slaves  of  secessionists  and  the  employment  of 
them  in  the  Union  armies;  but  he  was  very  far  ahead  of  the 
times  and  was  the  only  one  that  voted  for  his  resolutions.2 

While  the  legislature  agreed  with  Stanford  on  the  Union  and 
some  other  questions,  the  senate  was  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
him  in  reference  to  appointments.  One  of  his  first  moves  in  this 
direction  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  Governor 
Downey’s  appointment  of  Thomas  N.  Cazneau  as  superintend- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1862,  125;  Assembly  Journal,  1862,9,  10;  Stats.  1862,  598. 
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ent  of  immigration.  He  sent  in  a  message  withdrawing  the 
appointment;  and  the  president  of  the  senate  decided  that  it  was 
effective  for  that  purpose;  but  the  senate  overruled  the  decision 
and  confirmed  Cazneau  by  the  decisive  majority  of  twenty-three 
to  thirteen.  One  of  his  first  direct  nominations  was  that  of  R.  P. 
Johnson  as  port- warden  of  San  Francisco  in  place  of  Charles 
R.  Street  removed;  but  the  senate,  though  it  approved  several 
other  appointments  to  similar  offices,  refused  to  confirm  Johnson. 
He  then  nominated  Robert  C.  Waterman  in  place  of  Street;  but 
again  the  senate  refused  to  confirm.  He  next  nominated  Henry 
Bush,  who  was  also  rejected,  and  finally  D.  J.  Staples,  who  was 
confirmed.1  Stanford’s  first  veto  was  of  a  senate  bill  to  transfer 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  swamp  land  fund  into  the 
general  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  members  and  attaches  of 
the  legislature.  He  said  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  money, 
to  which  the  swamp  land  fund  had  an  exclusive  right,  could  be 
repaid  from  the  general  fund  on  account  of  its  being  heavily  in 
debt;  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  he  could  not  approve  the 
bill.  But  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  governor’s  scruples  are 
of  little  avail  against  the  necessity  of  providing  pay  for  legisla¬ 
tors;  and  the  act  was  promptly  passed  over  the  veto.2  In  other 
instances  his  vetoes  were  sustained — among  which  was  one  dis¬ 
approving  a  tax  on  consigned  goods,  and  another  disapproving 
an  amendment  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  which  would  practi¬ 
cally  have  deprived  many  owners  of  land  of  their  rights.3 

Several  very  important  bills,  which  produced  marked  effect  in 
the  state,  were  passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1862.  One  of 
these  was  an  act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  corporations  for 
the  accumulation  and  investment  of  funds  and  savings.  It  was 
the  original  legislation,  under  which  all  the  savings  and  loan 
societies,  that  have  proved  among  the  most  beneficent  banking 
institutions  of  the  country,  organized.4  Another  was  an  act  to 
provide  for  issuing  arms  and  accouterments  to  colleges  and 
academies  for  the  use  of  the  youth  and  to  prescribe  the  tactics  to 
be  used  by  them.  It  was  under  this  act  that  the  start  was  made 

Senate  Journal,  1862,  119,  194-360. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1862,  358;  Stats.  1862,  56. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1862,  642,  722-725. 

4  Stats.  1862,  199. 
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in  that  very  general  military  training  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  has  always  since  been  of  great  interest  and  importance  as 
a  matter  of  state  education.1  Another  important  bill,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  beneficial  effect  though  it  never  became  a  law,  was  in 
reference  to  fortifying  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  On  March 
25,  Governor  Stanford  had  telegraphed  to  William  H.  Seward, 
United  States  secretary  of  state  at  Washington,  asking  on  behalf 
of  the  legislature  whether  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
were  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  or  expedient  for  California  to 
take  active  measures  to  that  end.  Seward  had  answered  that  the 
aspect  of  foreign  relations  was  pacific,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
president,  while  the  civil  war  should  activejy  continue,  there 
might  be  foreign  aggression ;  that  no  part  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  left  exposed,  and  that  one  or  two  iron-clad  steamers 
at  San  Francisco  would  insure  its  safety  at  small  expense.  Sub¬ 
sequently  on  April  28,  the  assembly  committee  on  military 
affairs,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  on  the  importance  of  fortifying  San  Francisco  and 
presented  a  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  one  or  two  iron-clad  gun-boats. 
The  proposition  was  to  raise  the  money  by  the  issuance  of  state 
bonds,  with  a  reservation  that  if  congress  should  provide  the 
necessary  defenses  the  bonds  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
market.  The  bill  passed  the  assembly  but  was  not  reached  in 
time  for  passage  in  the  senate.2  The  discussion,  however,  called 
attention  to  the  subject;  and  the  United  States  government 
undertook  to  provide  defense  by  sending  out  several  cruisers 
and  dispatching  an  iron  monitor  in  sections,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  put  together  and  named  the  Comanche.  But  fortunately 
there  never  was  any  attack  or  any  need  of  greater  defense  than 
San  Francisco  could  have  made  with  its  own  resources. 

"At  the  same  legislative  session  of  1862  several  important 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution,  which  had  been  proposed 
and  adopted  in  1861,  were  re-adopted  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general  election  of  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1862.  These  were  to  make  the  sessions  of  the  legislature 

1  Stats.  T862,  483. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  535,  536,  674-676,  698. 
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biennial  instead  of  annual;  to  elect  assemblymen  for  two  years 
instead  of  one,  and  senators  for  four  years  instead  of  two;  to 
elect  the  governor  and  state  officers  for  four  years  instead  of 
two,  and  among  them  to  elect,  instead  of  appoint,  a  secretary  of 
state;  to  increase  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  five  instead 
of  three,  and  make  them  elective  for  terms  of  ten  years  at  special 
judicial  elections;  to  divide  the  state  into  fourteen  judicial  dis¬ 
tricts  and  as  many  more  as  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  might 
deem  necessary,  and  elect  judges  thereof  for  terms  of  six  years  at 
the  judicial  elections;  to  organize  a  county  court  in  each  county 
and  elect  judges  thereof  for  terms  of  four  years  at  the  judicial 
elections,  who  should  act  also  as  probate  judges,  except  that  the 
legislature  might  provide  for  a  separate  probate  court  and  pro¬ 
bate  judge  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  some  changes  made 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts;  and  the  old  criminal 
courts  of  sessions  with  associate  judges  were  abolished.  In 
other  words  the  composition  of  the  judiciary  of  the  state  was 
entirely  changed.  And  finally  it  was  provided  by  another 
amendment  that  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
should  be  elected  at  the  judicial  election  and  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that 
these  amendments  were  submitted  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
September,  1862,  and  adopted  so  as  to  become  integral  parts  of 
the  constitution.  An  amendment  against  special  and  local  legis¬ 
lation  in  many  enumerated  cases  and  in  all  cases  where  general 
laws  could  be  made  applicable  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
1862;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  1863;  and  the  evil 
of  special  and  local  legislation,  which  by  that  time  had  begun  to 
assume  huge  proportions,  continued  to  grow  larger  and  larger 
until  finally  destroyed  by  what  may  be  called  the  very  severe 
cure  of  the  new  constitution  of  1879.1 

Two  matters  of  unusual  character,  which  probably  had  to  be 
gone  through  with  though  the  subject  of  neither  was  worth  the 
trouble,  attracted  much  attention  before  the  legislature  of  1862 
adjourned.  The  first  was  the  conduct  of  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Bell,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly 
from  Alameda  county  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  judiciary 


1  Stats.  1862,  581-588;  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  654. 
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committee.  It  appears  that  he  had  without  authority  from  the 
assembly  directed  John  T.  Diossy  to  act  as  clerk  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  and  gave  him  a  certificate  of  services  performed,  by  means 
of  which  Diossy  had  drawn  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 
The  judiciary  committee,  which  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
bickering  over  the  subject  of  a  clerk,  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  investigate  Bell’s  conduct;  and  this  sub-committee  reported 
that  it  was  “a  gross  wrong  and  one  at  least  that  calls  upon  all 
honorable  men  to  condemn.”  But  another  larger  committee 
subsequently  found  that,  although  Bell  had  gone  too  far,  he  had 
meant  no  fraud;  and  the  matter  with  that  was  allowed  to  drop.1 

The  second  matter  of  unusual  character  above  referred  to  was 
the  impeachment  and  trial  of  James  H.  Hardy,  judge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district  of  the  state.  Hardy, 
who  though  without  much  learning  had  considerable  ability  as  a 
lawyer  and  politician,  was  a  violent  partisan  of  the  extreme 
southern  type.  Though  not  polished  or  refined,  he  had  always 
been  prominent  in  the  chivalry  councils  and  in  the  great  chivalry 
year  of  1859  was  first  appointed  and  then  elected  district  judge. 
One  of  his  main  achievements  in  the  judicial  office  was  to  so 
manage  as  to  preside  in  the  trial  of  Terry  for  the  killing  of  Brod¬ 
erick  and  to  so  rule  on  that  trial  as  to  render  Terry’s  acquittal, 
as  many  people  thought,  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  memory 
of  this  conduct  among  other  consequences  of  his  work  on  the 
bench,  in  addition  to  an  impudent  habit  he  had  of  publicly  using 
noisy  secession  language,  induced  the  assembly  of  1862  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  senate  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  The 
articles,  fifteen  in  number,  which  were  presented  on  April  10, 
charged  Hardy  with  high  misdemeanors,  corrupt  misconduct  in 
office  and  willful  neglect  of  the  duties  thereof.  They  went  on  to 
specify  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have 
acted  corruptly,  including  the  Terry  case,  and  concluded  with  a 
charge,  numbered  article  fifteen,  of  using  seditious  and  treason¬ 
able  language,  particularly  on  June  25,  1861,  at  Jackson,  Amador 
county,  on  which  occasion  he  had  offered  a  toast  to  “Jeff.  Davis 
and  the  southern  confederacy,”  and  on  June  26,  1861,  at  Angels, 
Calaveras  county,  when  he  had  said  of  the  American  flag,  “That 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  311,  372,  329,  330. 
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is  an  old  woman’s  rag  and  ought  to  be  torn  down.”  Subse¬ 
quently  on  April  26  seven  supplemental  charges  were  presented; 
and  a  demand  was  made  for  his  removal  from  office.1 

On  April  28,  1862,  the  senate  resolved  itself  into  a  high  court 
of  impeachment,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  for  Hardy’s 
trial.  A  committee  of  the  assembly  appointed  for  the  purpose 
came  forward  as  prosecutors  and  Hardy  with  counsel  appeared 
in  defense.  Many  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined;  and  the 
trial  lasted,  consuming  portions  of  nearly  every  day,  until  May 
14,  when  a  vote  was  taken  upon  each  article  of  impeachment 
separately.  The  result  was  a  vote  of  “not  guilty”  upon  every 
article  except  the  fifteenth,  which  charged  him  with  seditious  and 
treasonable  language.  Upon  that  he  was  adjudged  guilty — the 
vote  being  twenty-four  for  conviction  against  twelve  for  acquittal, 
or  the  required  two-thirds.  Immediately  after  the  voting  was 
concluded,  a  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  Hardy,  having  been  convicted  of  the  high  crime  and  misde¬ 
meanor  charged  in  article  fifteen,  it  was  adjudged  that  he  should 
be  and  was  thereby  declared  suspended  and  removed  from  his 
office  of  district  judge  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  his  friends  to  suspend  him  for  only  six 
months,  but  it  failed;  and  absolute  removal  was  determined  on 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  fourteen.  The  high  court  of  impeach¬ 
ment  was  then  declared  dissolved;  and  Hardy  as  a  factor  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  virtually  dropped  out  of  sight.2 

Two  other  matters,  unimportant  in  themselves  but  significant 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  legislature 
of  1862,  may  be  mentioned.  One  was  the  matter  of  the  arrest  of 
Allen  P.  Dudley,  a  lawyer  of  Stockton,  for  contempt  on  April  5. 
The  committee  of  the  assembly,  which  prepared  the  charges 
against  Judge  Hardy,  had  called  Dudley  as  a  witness;  and  he 
had  answered  nearly  every  inquiry;  but,  when  asked  whether 
•Hardy  had  not  employed  him  as  an  attorney  and  been  guilty  of 
corruption  in  certain  cases  pending  in  Hardy’s  own  court,  Dudley 
pleaded  professional  privilege  and  declined  to  answer.  It  was 
thereupon  ordered  that  he  should  be  arrested.  Upon  volun- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1862,  543-549,  625-629. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1862,  634-719;  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  559-573. 
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tarily  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  he  stated  the  facts, 
disclaimed  any  intentional  contempt  and  said  that  he  would 
answer  if  the  house  overruled  his  plea  of  privilege.  On  motion 
of  Speaker  Barstow,  he  was  exonerated  and  discharged,  but 
required  to  answer.  Several  of  the  supplemental  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Hardy  were  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
Dudley’s  testimony  and  the  vote  of  the  high  court  of  impeach¬ 
ment  upon  them  was  very  close,  but  not  sufficient  to  convict.1 

The  other  matter  was  an  assault  and  battery  by  Assemblyman 
R.  D.  Ferguson  of  Sacramento  upon  Speaker  Barstow  on  April  9. 
It  appears  that  Barstow  had  made  several  rulings  as  speaker,  of 
which  Ferguson  complained.  When  the  two  met  in  the  lobby 
after  the  session,  Ferguson  charged  Barstow  with  insulting  him 
and  demanded,  if  no  insult  was  intended,  that  Barstow  should  so 
state  from  the  chair.  Barstow  disclaimed  intending  any  insult 
and  agreed  to  so  state  if  a  proper  occasion  arose.  But  Ferguson, 
instead  of  being  satisfied,  proceeded  in  a  violent  and  boisterous 
tone  to  charge  Barstow  with  having  previously  treated  him  in  a 
“petty,  mean,  tyrannical  and  cowardly”  manner.  Barstow  re¬ 
plied  that  under  the  circumstances  he  no  longer  considered  him¬ 
self  bound  to  say  anything  from  the  chair  to  please  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  would  not  do  so.  Upon  this  Ferguson,  who  was  physically 
large  while  Barstow  was  physically  small,  struck  the  latter  in  the 
face  and  would  probably  have  gone  further  if  others  had  not 
interfered.  He,  however,  continued  his  violent  talk  and  spoke 
about  dragging  Barstow  from  the  speaker’s  chair.  On  the  other 
hand  Barstow  simply  remarked  that  Ferguson  had  not  evinced 
his  usual  good  judgment.  And  with  this  the  affair  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  ended,  but  that  the  assembly  took  it  up  on  its  own 
account  and  after  an  investigation  adopted  a  resolution  requiring 
Ferguson  to  forthwith  render  an  ample  apology  to  the  house  for 
his  assault  upon  its  presiding  officer.  He,  however,  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  his  offense;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  sixteen  to 
the  effect  that  he  merited  the  censure  of  the  house  “for  his  un- 
gentlemanly  and  insulting  conduct  towards  the  speaker.”2 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  512,  513. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1862,  634,  635,  758;  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin, 
April  9,  1862. 
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On  May  15,  the  houses  adjourned;  and  both  Shatter  in  the 
senate  and  Barstow  in  the  assembly  made  valedictory  remarks. 
Both  were  intensely  patriotic,  unreservedly  for  the  Union,  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  down  the  rebellion  at  any  cost  and  confident  of  the 
future.  Shatter  in  addition  referred  to  the  legislation  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  as  highly  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state.  He 
said  that  “though  demagogues,  aided  by  a  press  ever  too  ready 
to  criticise  and  condemn,”  had  sought  to  hamper  and  throw  dis¬ 
credit  upon  it  “by  the  hackneyed  cry  of  special  legislation,”  yet 
it  was  evidently  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and 
would  “tend  to  the  more  rapid  development  and  improvement  of 
our  youthful  but  giant  state.”1  Barstow  spoke  of  the  black 
clouds  of  war  that  had  hung  gloomily  over  the  country  when  the 
legislature  met  on  January  6,  and  how  day  by  day  that  cloud 
had  been  lifted  more  and  more  and  the  news  of  victory  after  vic¬ 
tory  to  the  national  banner  brought  to  our  ears.  He  spoke  of 
propositions  for  peace;  but  he  insisted  that  the  nation  could  not 
treat  with  traitors  in  arms.  When  the  government  should  be 
crowned  with  victory,  it  should  remember  that  moderation  in 
triumph  and  mercy  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  were  ever  to  be 
included  among  the  attributes  of  true  greatness.  There  should 
be  no  other  revenge  for  the  past  than  that  which  would  afford 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  future.  The  nation  wanted  peace;  it 
loved  peace;  but  it  did  not  want  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Union.  It  demanded  that  when  the  contest  was  once  settled,  it 
should  be  settled  forever.2 


’Senate  Journal,  1862,  731,  732. 

2 Assembly  Journal,  1862,  759-762. 
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IN  the  meanwhile  the  civil  war  in  the  slave  states  had  been 
going  on  with  great  energy  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  the 
first  important  battle  between  the  north  and  the  south,  which 
took  place  at  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  1 86 1 ,  had  given  the  south 
immense  encouragement.  Its  people  seemed  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  thinking  that  the  north  could  not  or  would  not 
fight,  and  particularly  that  it  could  never  coerce  the  south.  By 
that  time  all  the  states  that  composed  the  Confederacy — that  is 
to  say,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — had  seceded,  one  after  the  other;  and  there  was  danger  of 
other  states  following.  The  southern  leaders  at  once  called /or 
new  levies  of  troops,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  to  whom  they  virtually  promised  victory  and  triumph. 
Their  language,  based  upon  the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  northern 
forces  at  Bull  Run,  was  arrogant  and  boastful.  They  declared 
that  one  southerner  was  equal  to  three  northerners;  and  they 
laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  northern  army  invading  and  for 
any  length  of  time  being  allowed  to  hold  footing  on  what  they 
called  “the  sacred  soil  of  the  south.”  So  secure  did  they  feel 
that  they  ordered  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
depart  within  forty  days  from  the  Confederacy  and  proceeded, 
with  the  most  searching  inquisition  and  under  immense  penalties 
in  case  of  concealment,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  persons 
who  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand 
the  north  began  to  realize — what  it  could  hardly  credit  at  first — 
that  the  south  was  in  earnest  and  determined,  and  that,  instead  of  a 
game  of  parade  and  bluff,  it  had  a  desperate  conflict  on  its  hands. 
But  at  last,  finding  that  all  its  efforts  to  avoid  the  arbitrament  of 
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war  had  been  in  vain,  it  accepted  the  situation  and  prepared  for 
the  conflict  by  calling  out  a  half  million  troops  to  crush  the 
hydra-headed  monster  that  threatened  its  existence  and  had  been 
pampered  and  fattened  into  a  dangerous  power  by  concessions 
and  peace-proposals. 

The  Confederacy  started  with  very  great  advantages  in  some 
respects.  John  B.  Floyd,  the  United  States  secretary  of  war 
under  President  Buchanan,  as  has  been  stated,  had  made  it  his 
peculiar  care  to  send  all  the  national  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
he  could  manage  to  get  hold  of  to  places  in  the  south;  and  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  they  of  course  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  secessionists.  At  the  same  time  army  and  navy  officers 
were  so  distributed  that,  when  the  grand  conspiracy  was  ready 
to  strike,  nearly  all  the  forts,  vessels  and  other  public  property 
of  the  United  States,  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  were 
found  in  rebel  hands  and  were  at  once  turned  over  to  Confeder¬ 
ate  possession.  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  had 
a  very  long  line  of  defense  to  maintain,  amounting,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  to  about  eleven  thousand  miles.  This  line  included  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
mouth  of  the  .Rio  Grande.  On  the  land  side  it  ran  up  the 
Potomac  from  the  ocean,  across  the  mountains  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  along  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky,  across 
the  Mississippi  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  through 
the  southern  part  of  Missouri  to  and  across  the  Indian  Territory 
southwest  to  Texas,  along  the  Texas  line  west  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  down  that  river  to  the  Gulf.  On  April  19,  1861,  just  a  week 
after  the  firing  upon  Sumter  and  four  days  after  Lincoln’s  call 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  for  three  months,  the  first 
blood  of  the  war  was  shed.  The  response  of  the  north  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  call  had  been  so  prompt  that  the  first  Massachusetts  troops 
at  once  began  their  march;  and  on  their  march  they  were  joined 
by  the  first  Pennsylvania  troops.  As  these  were  passing  through 
Baltimore  on  their  way  to  Washington,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
mob  of  Maryland  sympathisers  with  secession  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  killed.  The  mob,  however,  was  soon  quelled  and 
thenceforth  kept  in  subjection  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  military. 

On  the  same  April  19,  1861,  notwithstanding  the  sea-coast 
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line  of  the  Confederacy  was  over  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  blockade  of  all  the 
southern  ports;  and  the  federal  government  at  once  proceeded 
to  purchase  and  arm  vessels  to  enforce  it.  But  at  first  the  Con¬ 
federates,  on  account  of  the  prearranged  disposition  of  the  navy, 
had  the  advantage  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land ;  and  for  a  while  they 
assumed  to  make  sport  of  Lincoln’s  proclamation  as  a  “paper 
blockade.”  On  April  20,  the  very  next  day  after  its  issue,  they 
seized  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  in  Virginia  and  the  three  or  four 
United  States  war  vessels  that  were  lying  there.  One  of  these 
was  the  famous  steam  frigate  Merrimac,  which  they  afterwards 
transferred  into  a  sort  of  iron-clad  by  covering  its  sides  with  iron 
so  as  to  make  it  look  something  like  the  roof  of  a  house;  and 
for  a  while,  and  until  an  antagonist  could  be  provided,  it  did  fear¬ 
ful  execution  against  national  vessels.  On  May  17,  less  than  a 
month  after  the  proclamation  of  blockade,  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  authorized  the  issue  of  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  enabled  and  caused  great  damage  to  be  done 
to  northern  merchant  ships,  before  they  knew  there  was  a  war  or 
had  a  possible  opportunity  to  arm  or  put  themselves  in  a  state 
of  defense. 

One  of  the  main  hopes  of  the  Confederacy  was  that  it  would 
obtain  recognition  and  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  former  was  supposed  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  south  for 
its  cotton;  and  it  was  expected  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any 
effective  blockade  of  the  cotton-shipping  ports.  On  the  other 
hand  France  was  under  the  control  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
designs  of  establishing  an  empire  in  Mexico  and  was  disposed  to 
do  anything  that  would  promote  dissensions  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Confederate  government,  it  appointed  John  M.  Mason  and  John 
Slidell  commissioners  to  procure  recognition  for  it,  solicit  loans 
and  negotiate  treaties  at  London  and  Paris.  They  managed  in 
November,  1861,  by  running  the  blockade,  to  reach  Havana  in 
Cuba  and  thence  took  passage,  on  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent, 
for  England.  Some  distance  out  on  the  high  seas  the  Trent  was 
overhauled  by  a  United  States  war  vessel  under  Captain  Wilkes, 
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and  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  off  and  carried  to  Boston 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren.  This  action  of 
Wilkes  caused  great  excitement  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  the  British  premier,  made  a  peremptory  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoners;  and  the  United  States  government, 
which  had  already  disavowed  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  promptly 
released  them  and  sent  them  to  England.  They  thus  finally 
reached  their  destination;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  they  did  not 
accomplish  anything  important.  Though  the  governments,  or  at 
least  certain  elements  of  the  governments,  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  inimical  to  the  long  and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  the  general  public  opinion  of  those  countries  was 
favorable  to  it  and  prevented  any  very  hostile  action  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

Meanwhile,  when  Virginia  passed  its  ordinance  of  secession  on 
April  19,  1861,  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  mountains  had  refused  to  go  with  the  rebels,  but  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  Union.  Upon  this  a  Confederate  army  was  at 
once  sent  to  coerce  it,  which  after  some  fighting  was  repulsed  by 
the  United  States  forces  under  General  George  B.  McClellan. 
A  new  Confederate  force  under  John  B.  Floyd,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  superseded  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  proceeded 
against  it,  but  was  baffled  by  the  United  States  forces  under  Gen¬ 
eral  William  S.  Rosecrans.  About  the  same  time,  two  hostile 
armies  confronted  each  other  near  Winchester  in  middle  Virginia 
— one  under  the  Confederate  general  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and 
the  other  under  the  Union  general  Robert  Patterson.  While 
these  were  watching  each  other,  General  Winfield  Scott,  who  in 
subordination  to  the  president  was  at  the  head  of  the  national 
army,  sent  a  large  force  under  General  Irvin  McDowell  from 
Washington  down  into  eastern  Virginia  against  the  Confederates 
posted  at  and  about  Manassas  Junction  under  General  Pierre 
G.  T.  Beauregard.  McDowell’s  army  advanced  with  what  is 
usually  called  gallantry  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  bravery, 
and  at  first  with  some  success;  but,  while  the  battle  raged,  John¬ 
ston  managed  to  elude  Patterson  at  Winchester  and  rushed  his 
troops  by  rail  to  the  support  of  Beauregard;  and  the  result  was 
the  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Union  forces  at  Bull  Run.  It  appears 
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that  there  were  plenty  of  Union  soldiers  within  call  that  could 
have  made  the  battle  a  complete  triumph  for  the  national  govern¬ 
ment;  but  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  management 
anywhere;  and,  instead  of  a  Union  victory,  this  first  important 
advance  of  the  national  army  resulted  in  a  disastrous  and  humil¬ 
iating  repulse.  About  twenty-four  thousand  men  were  engaged 
on  each  side,  though  the  Confederate  president  claimed  that  there 
were  nearly  three  times  as  many  Union  men  as  Confederates; 
and  it  was  upon  this  claim  that  his  followers  based  their  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  superiority  of  the  rebel  to  the  loyal  soldiers. 

The  failure  of  McDowell  and  the  retirement  of  Scott,  who  was 
too  old  for  further  active  service,  opened  the  way  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  McClellan  to  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  under 
the  president,  of  the  United  States  armies.  McClellan  had  won 
some  distinction  in  western  Virginia;  and  as  a  part  of  the  result 
of  his  fighting  there,  West  Virginia  was  preserved  for  the  Union 
and,  afterwards,  in  1863,  was  admitted  and  became  a  separate 
state.  This  acquisition  was  of  very  great  importance  and  tended 
to  magnify  McClellan’s  merits.  He  was  supposed  by  his  friends 
to  be  a  great  soldier;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  military  knowledge,  was  a 
good  tactician  and  could  talk  learnedly  on  battles  and  theories 
of  war.  But  he  had  no  genius  for  conflict  and  lacked  much  of 
being  an  able  general.  His  plan  of  action,  instead  of  remaining 
in  front  of  Washington  and  advancing  from  there  as  he  got  ready, 
was  to  go  around  by  sea  to  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James  river  and  thence  proceed  up  what  was  known  as  the 
peninsula  towards  Richmond,  which  had  become  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy.  Whatever  his  idea  in  making  this  move  may 
have  been  or  however  it  may  have  comported  with  what  he  was 
fond  of  terming  “strategy,”  it  proved  unfortunate.  He  was,  so 
to  speak,  hemmed  in  on  the  peninsula;  and,  though  he  slowly 
advanced,  it  took  so  much  time  and  his  fighting  was  at  such 
great  sacrifice  and  did  so  little  good,  that  the  Union  cause  would 
probably  have  fared  very  badly,  had  it  not  been  for  others. 

McClellan  spent  his  time  for  nearly  a  year  chiefly  in  drilling 
his  troops  and  calling  for  fresh  levies.  In  the  meanwhile  more 
or  less  fighting  had  been  going  on  in  Missouri  for  the  purpose 
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on  one  side  of  drawing  it  into  the  Confederacy  and  on  the  other 
of  preventing  its  secession.  Its  governor,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson, 
against  the  will  of  the  people  in  general,  had  taken  part  with  the 
Confederacy  and  summoned  the  state  troops  to  sustain  him. 
He  and  the  militia  which  responded  to  his  call  were  met  at 
Booneville  in  June,  1 86 1 ,  and  defeated  by  United  States  troops 
under  General  Nathaniel  Lyon.  The  Confederates  rallied  and  a 
desperate  battle  took  place  at  Wilson’s  creek  near  Springfield  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  on  August  io,  when  Lyon 
was  killed  and  the  Union  thereby  sustained  a  great  loss.  The 
loyal  troops  retreated;  and  General  John  C.  Fremont,  who  was 
then  in  command  for  the  United  States  of  the  department  of  the 
west,  decreed  martial  law  throughout  the  state.  From  that  time 
for  some  months  the  Union  cause  in  Missouri  continued  to  lose 
ground.  In  November,  however,  after  several  conflicts  of  vary¬ 
ing  success,  the  United  States  forces  under  General  John  Pope 
turned  the  tide;  and  subsequently  on  March  6,  1862,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  northwestern  Arkansas,  which 
finally  drove  off  the  Confederates  and  secured  Missouri  for  the 
Union.  In  the  adjoining  border  state  of  Kentucky,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in 
Missouri,  several  battles  were  fought — one  by  forces  under  James 
A.  Garfield  against  those  of  Humphrey  Marshall  and  one  by 
forces  under  General  George  H.  Thomas  against  those  of  Gen¬ 
eral  F.  K.  Zollicoffer,  in  which  the  United  States  was  victori¬ 
ous;  and  the  possession  of  the  state  was  likewise  secured  for  the 
Union.  In  the  meanwhile  in  August,  1861,  a  formidable  expedi¬ 
tion  was  fitted  out  at  Fortress  Monroe  under  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  and  Commodore  Silas  H.  Stringham  to  proceed  against 
southern  ports  by  sea.  It  succeeded  in  capturing  Forts  Hatteras 
and  Clark  at  the  entrance  of  Pamlico  Sound  in  North  Carolina; 
and  in  October  General  Thomas  W.  Sherman  and  Commodore 
S.  F.  Dupont,  proceeding  from  the  same  place,  took  Hilton 
Head,  Phillips  Island  and  the  adjacent  “Sea  Islands”  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  which  were  thenceforth  held  for  the  Union 
and  with  a  constant  menace  at  Charleston  and  at  Savannah  in 
Georgia. 

But  the  most  important  military  operations  of  the  time,  and 
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perhaps,  on  account  of  the  effect  they  produced,  of  the  war,  were 
those  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers.  There  was 
stationed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  a  colonel  of  Illinois  volunteers,  who 
had  been  brevetted  a  brigadier-general.  His  name  was  Ulysses 
S.  Grant.  He  was  a  native  of  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  born  April 
27,  1822,  and  had  been  educated  at  West  Point  and  took  part  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war.  Subsequently  he  was  stationed 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  in  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregon,  where  for  a  while  he  rusted  for  want  of 
adequate  active  service.  In  1854  he  resigned  from  the  army  and 
tried  farming,  but  was  not  successful.  Agriculture  was  not  his 
fort.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  a  clerk  in 
his  father’s  leather-store  at  Galena,  Illinois.  At  the  first  mutter- 
ings  of  the  coming  storm,  he  at  once  offered  his  services  and 
became  mustering  officer  for  the  state;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  regiment.  As 
such  colonel,  in  September,  1861,  he  took  the  field  and  by  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  soon  became  a  brigadier-general  and  was  placed  in 
command  at  Cairo.  In  the  early  part  of  1862,  President  Lincoln, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  McClellan’s  inaction  and  being  also 
urged  forward  by  the  push  and  energy  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Simon  Cameron  in  the  office  of  United 
States  secretary  of  war,  ordered  a  general  advance  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  something  should  be  done.  This  order  suited 
Grant.  Even  in  advance  of  the  required  time,  he  grasped  the 
offered  opportunity  and  undertook  with  an  army  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men  under  his  charge,  assisted  by  seven  gun-boats 
under  command  of  Commander  A.  H.  Foote,  to  open  the  way 
into  the  heart  of  Tennessee  and  thereby  break  and  penetrate  the 
rebel  line  of  defense  in  that  region.  He  accordingly  proceeded 
about  eighty  miles  up  the  Tennessee  river  and  invested  Fort 
Henry,  which  he  reduced  on  February  6,  1861,  driving  the  Con¬ 
federates  from  that  place  to  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland 
river  about  twelve  miles  eastward.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  impregnable  rebel  stronghold  in  the  west.  Grant  pursued 
to  that  point,  while  Foote  with  his  gun-boats  passed  down  the 
Tennessee  and  thence  up  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  to  the  same 
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neighborhood;  and  on  February  14  the  attack  upon  Donelson 
commenced.  On  February  16,  the  Confederate  general  Simon 
B.  Buckner,  who  had  been  left  in  command  by  the  flight  of  his 
superiors,  Generals  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  John  B.  Floyd,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  He  had  asked,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
for  an  armistice  to  “settle  the  terms  of  capitulation.”  But  Grant 
replied,  in  a  few  pithy  words,  which  of  themselves  had  as  great 
and  perhaps  greater  effect  than  battles,  “No  terms,  except  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender,  can  be  accepted.  I  purpose  to  move  imme¬ 
diately  on  your  works.”  Buckner  called  these  terms  “ungener¬ 
ous  and  unchivalrous;”  but  the  general  public  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  electrified  with  the  news  of  the  victory,  looked 
upon  Grant  as  their  deliverer,  hailed  him  as  the  coming  man, 
praised  the  state  from  which  he  had  volunteered  and  the  men  he 
had  led;  and,  instead  of  thinking  him  ungenerous  or  unchival¬ 
rous,  took  him  to  their  hearts,  told  stories  and  made  songs  about 
him,  used  his  name  as  a  rallying  cry,  called  him  with  familiar 
pride  “Unconditional  Surrender”  Grant,  sometimes  United  States 
Grant  or  Uncle  Sam  Grant,  and  cheered  and  hurrahed  at  every 
allusion  to  him. 

Grant’s  victory  at  Donelson  was  the  first  great  success  of  the 
Union  arms;  and  it  put  a  new  phase  upon  the  war.  Its  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  was  not  only  to  compel  the  Confederates  to  surrender 
their  strongest  position  in  the  west  and  all  the  soldiers  and 
arms  found  there,  but  also  to  drive  them  out  of  Kentucky  and 
all  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  including  Nashville,  the  capital. 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  had  been  in  command 
there,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Mississippi ;  while  Grant’s  army  moved 
up  the  Tennessee  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
side  of  the  state  line,  but  not  far  from  Corinth.  At  that  point, 
and  at  a  place  a  short  distance  above  it  called  Shiloh,  was  fought 
on  April  6  and  7  another  great  battle,  called  sometimes  that  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  but  more  commonly  that  of  Shiloh.  It  lasted 
several  days  and  commenced  with  success  for  the  Confederates; 
but  in  the  course  of  it,  their  general,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
was  killed;  and  there  was  no  one  equal  to  him  to  retrieve  the 
day.  General  Grant  had  been  at  first  largely  outnumbered  but, 
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being  soon  reinforced  by  General  Carlos  F.  Buell,  he  gallantly 
recovered  his  position  and  held  the  field.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Confederates  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Corinth.  Meanwhile 
Island  Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  New  Mad¬ 
rid,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the  rebels,  was  taken  by  General 
Pope,  supported  by  the  now  famous  gun-boats,  several  of  which 
ran  past  the  batteries  along  the  river  at  night  and,  getting  below 
the  island,  cut  it  off  from  its  supplies  and  compelled  it  to  surren¬ 
der  with  all  its  men  and  munitions  of  war.  The  consequence  of 
these  victories  was  that  the  entire  Mississippi  river  as  far  down 
as  Vicksburg  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States;  and  a 
big  breach  was  thus  made  in  the  southern  line  of  defense. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  in  February,  1862,  was  followed 
in  March  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  battles  ever 
fought.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  April,  1861,  a  few  days 
after  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  when  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  in 
Virginia  was  seized  by  the  rebels,  one  of  the  national  vessels 
that  fell  into  their  hands  was  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac.  This 
was  subsequently,  by  the  use  of  huge  iron  chains  and  plates 
disposed  about  its  sides,  transformed  into  what  was  called  an 
iron-clad.  After  its  transformation  it  was  expected  to  sweep  the 
northern  coasts  and  bombard  all  the  northern  sea-coast  cities 
with  impunity.  The  commencement  of  its  career  was  very 
prosperous  and  it  promised  to  fulfill  expectations.  Steaming 
out  of  Norfolk  into  Hampton  Roads,  it  on  March  8,  1862, 
attacked  and  in  a  short  time  destroyed  the  United  States  sloop- 
of-war  Cumberland  and  frigate  Congress;  and  in  the  evening 
just  before  dark,  as  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  drove  the  United 
States  frigate  Minnesota  aground.  On  the  next  morning,  Sun¬ 
day,  March  9,  the  Merrimac  again  steamed  up  and,  with  the 
pride  and  confidence  of  a  Goliath,  proceeded  on  its  way  to  finish 
up  the  grounded  Minnesota.  But  as  it  was  surging  along 
towards  its  prey,  it  was  unexpectedly  met  by  a  curious-looking 
little  iron  vessel,  almost  entirely  submerged  in  the  water  but 
with  a  round  turret  well  exposed.  It  looked  something  like  a 
cheese-box  on  a  raft;  and  as  such  it  was  jeered  and  laughed  at. 
This  little  craft,  which  was  named  the  Monitor,  may  be  called 
the  original  of  almost  all  modern  iron-clad  naval  architecture. 
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It  was  the  invention  of  John  Ericsson  and  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden.  It  had 
arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  its  first  or  trial  trip  on  the 
evening  of  March  8  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Congress  and  the  grounding  of  the  Minnesota;  and  on  the 
next  or  Sunday  morning  it  had  steamed  down  in  front  of  the 
Minnesota  and,  like  another  little  David,  awaited  the  coming  on 
of  the  huge  champion  of  the  enemy. 

Nobody  probably  was  ever  more  surprised  than  the  rebels  on 
board  the  Merrimac  when  the  little  Monitor  opened  fire  from  its 
turret.  It  was  the  boldest,  sauciest,  most  determined  and  hottest 
fire  for  a  small  body  ever  delivered.  There  was  no  hesitation 
and  no  cessation  about  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  idea,  which 
first  presented  itself  to  the  rebels  of  sinking  or  at  least  silencing 
it  by  one  of  the  Merrimac’s  big  guns,  was  soon  given  up;  the 
ridiculous-looking  little  craft  that  was  at  first  jeered  at  began  to 
be  feared;  and  it  was  soon  seen,  as  well  by  one  side  as  the  other, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age  had  been  made  and 
was  proving  its  value.  The  big  guns  of  the  Merrimac,  which 
immediately  found  enough  to  do  without  going  any  further  after 
the  Minnesota,  were  trained  upon  it;  but  they  had  nothing  to 
aim  at  except  the  turret  and  almost  submerged  deck,  from  which 
their  balls  glanced  off  with  little  or  no  effect;  while  the  Monitor’s 
balls,  delivered  furiously  and  uninterruptedly  from  its  revolving 
turret,  told  with  such  crashing  force  upon  the  sides  of  the 
Merrimac  as  in  a  short  time  to  cripple  and  practically  destroy  it, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  compel  it  to  retreat  and  ingloriously  leave 
the  field  and  the  victory  to  its  little  antagonist.  The  Merrimac 
was  so  demoralized  that  it  never  offered  to  fight  another  battle ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  when  the  Confederates  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  Norfolk,  it  was  blown  up.  The  Monitor,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  had  suddenly  become  the  most  effective  and  most 
famous  war  ship  ever  built,  swept  everything  before  it  until  a  few 
months  subsequently  it  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  next  month,  April,  1862,  another  remarkable  naval  con¬ 
flict  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.  A  fleet 
of  forty-seven  gun-boats,  under  command  of  Captain  David  G. 
Farragut,  undertook  to  open  the  way  up  from  the  mouths  of  the 
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Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  There  were  two  renowned  forts  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  about  half  way  up,  one  Fort  St.  Philip 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  and  the  other  Fort  Jackson  on  the 
south  or  right  bank.  These  were  fully  armed  and  equipped  and 
were  supposed  to  be  practically  impregnable.  Farragut  com¬ 
menced  to  bombard  them  on  April  18  and  continued  his  firing 
upon  them  for  five  days.  On  the  morning  of  April  24,  finding 
that  the  forts  still  held  out,  Farragut  conceived  the  bold  design 
of  running  past  them.  As  he  brought  his  fleet  up,  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  forts  and  their  vessels. 
They  also  cut  adrift  and  sent  floating  down  the  river  against  him 
rafts  and  steamboats  ablaze  with  burning  cotton.  They  likewise 
sent  against  him  an  iron-clad  ram  called  the  Manassas.  But  in 
vain.  Though  with  considerable  loss,  Farragut  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  forts;  passed  the  fire-vessels;  destroyed  or  silenced  his 
antagonists;  overcame  every  obstacle  and,  steaming  up  to  the 
city,  captured  and  turned  it  over  to  the  command  of  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  followed  with  some  fifteen  thousand 
Union  troops  and  put  things  in  order  as  he  advanced.  This 
Butler,  who  was  the  author  of  the  famous  designation  of  escaped 
or  seized  negro  slaves  as  “contraband  of  war,”  was  one  of  the 
strongest,  ablest,  most  determined,  most  self-sufficient  and  most 
unscrupulous  characters  of  the  age.  He  was  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  power,  who  seemed  to  court  and  fatten  on  abuse;  and  he 
succeeded  so  well  in  exciting  rebel  spleen  that  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1862,  the  Confederate  president,  Jefferson  Davis,  was 
badgered  into  the  weak  absurdity  of  declaring  him  an  outlaw 
and  a  felon. 

During  all  this  time,  President  Lincoln,  who  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  army,  was  searching  for  a  general.  He 
was  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  the  Union;  but  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  military  affairs  and  made  many  mistakes  before 
he  at  last  learned  by  experience  and  settled  down  upon  the 
best  man  for  the  place.  The  country,  and  particularly  that 
portion  under  arms,  was  divided  up  into  military  departments, 
each  administered  by  its  own  general  in  subordination  to  the 
president.  But,  under  the  president,  the  major-general  at  Wash- 
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ington  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
have  control  and  supervision  over  all  the  departments  and  to 
direct  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  General  Scott  had  occu¬ 
pied  this  position,  and  after  him  McClellan;  but  as  has  been 
seen  McClellan  was  found  wanting.  Meanwhile  there  were 
many  changes  in  the  departments — and  some  for  the  worse. 
This  was  especially  the  case  when  General  Grant  was  virtually 
superseded  in  the  command  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  by  General  Henry  W.  Halleck,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  progress  of  Grant’s  victories  in  the  west  was,  for  a  time 
at  least,  paralyzed. 

McClellan  was  still  in  the  Virginian  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers  with  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men 
and  very  slowly  moving  up  towards  Richmond.  General  Banks 
had  just  cleared  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  the  enemy  and  was 
on  his  way  to  join  McClellan,  when  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  or 
“Stonewall”  Jackson  as  he  was  generally  called,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  remarkable  men  of  the  war,  suddenly  broke 
into  the  valley  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  forces  under 
General  James  Shields,  whom  Banks  had  left  behind.  Jackson, 
who  was  a  native  of  Harrison  county,  Virginia,  born  in  1824, 
was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  had  seen  some  service  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  subsequently  became  a 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
at  Lexington  and  continued  there  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1861,  when  he  accepted  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.  His  first  exploit  was  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  on  May  3.  This  put  him  in  command  of  a  Confederate 
brigade;  and  it  was  the  magnificent  military  management  of  that 
brigade  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire  at  Bull  Run  that  occasioned 
the  remark,  “  There  stands  old  Jackson,  like  a  stone  wall,”  and 
gave  him  the  from-that-time-famous  designation  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  With  a  comparatively  small  force  but  with  a  military 
genius  which  more  than  made  up  for  its  deficiency  as  against 
his  antagonists,  Jackson  first  attacked  Shields  so  as  to  compel 
Banks  to  take  the  back  track  and  return  to  the  Shenandoah. 
As  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  Shields  for  the  time,  he  turned 
on  Banks  and  drove  him  across  the  Potomac  and  out  of  the 
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valley.  He  then  returned  and,  after  putting  a  stop  to  the 
advance  of  General  John  C.  Fremont  who  was  bringing  up  an 
army  from  the  west  to  support  Banks,  again  attacked  Shields 
and  drove  him  off,  thus  brilliantly  saving  the  Shenandoah  for 
a  time  at  least  for  the  Confederacy  and  creating  great  conster¬ 
nation  at  Washington  and  in  the  federal  councils.  The  ulterior 
effect,  which  was  of  great  importance,  was  to  detain  a  large 
portion  of  the  federal  forces  that  had  been  intended  to  aid 
McClellan  from  joining  that  general;  while  Jackson  himself, 
with  a  watchfulness  and  celerity  that  knew  no  cessation,  made 
his  way  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  joined  the  main  Confederate 
army  in  front  of  Richmond. 

The  outcome  of  McClellan’s  strategy  in  the  Virginian  penin¬ 
sula,  after  several  battles  that  were  of  no  great  importance,  was 
to  get  his  magnificent  army  separated  into  two  divisions  by 
the  little  river  Chickahominy,  which  suddenly  rose  and  became 
a  large  stream.  While  in  that  condition,  his  left  wing  was 
attacked  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  by  the  Confederates 
under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  result  was  a  fierce 
contest,  that  lasted  several  days  without  any  very  great  success 
on  either  side;  but  as  one  of  its  consequences  General  Johnston 
was  wounded  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
who  thereupon  obtained  and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  the  war 
retained  command  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Jackson  came  up  and  reinforced  Lee;  and  the 
two  together  soon  fell  upon  McClellan  and  drove  him  before 
them  with  great  loss.  Being  caught  in  a  divided  condition,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  unite  his  wings  and  maintain  his  base  of 
supplies  on  the  York  river;  and  he  was  therefore  obliged,  in  the 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  to  change  his  base  to  the  James 
river.  In  doing  so.,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  the  series  of 
engagements  known  as  the  “  Seven  Days’  Battles,”  in  which 
the  losses  were  over  fifteen  thousand  on  each  side,  before  he 
could  reach  a  position  of  even  tolerable  safety. 

Lincoln,  in  his  search  for  a  general  to  supersede  McClellan, 
called  General  Halleck  to  Washington,  apparently  for  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  and  appointed  General  John  Pope,  who  had  done 
good  work  at  Pea  Ridge  and  Island  Number  Ten  in  the  west, 
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to  take  general  command  of  the  long  Union  line  extending  from 
McClellan’s  position  on  the  James  river  to  the  Shenandoah. 
On  the  western  end  of  this  line  was  Banks.  Lee  and  Jackson, 
as  soon  as  McClellan  found  a  resting-place  on  the  James,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  other  end  of  Pope’s  line  and  started  opera¬ 
tions  there  with  a  sudden  and  dashing  attack  by  Jackson  upon 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain.  Lee  followed  immediately  in  the 
wake  of  Jackson;  and  the  two  joining  forced  Banks  back  and 
then  attacked  Pope.  McClellan  had  been  ordered  to  join  Pope; 
and  a  part  of  his  force  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  But  it  did  no  good;  Pope  was  defeated;  his 
army  routed;  Washington  exposed,  and  the  whole  north  driven 
wild  with  excitement  and  apprehension.  Lee  at  once  led  his 
triumphant  army  across  the  upper  Potomac  into  Maryland. 
McClellan,  gathering  up  the  defeated  Union  armies,  followed 
Lee  and,  on  September  17,  1862,  fought  the  desperate  battle  of 
Antietam  creek,  which,  though  with  terrific  loss  on  both  sides, 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Union  armies,  which  held  the  field.  The 
Confederates  were  obliged  to  recross  the  Potomac;  and  they 
leisurely  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  recuperate.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  and  were  not  pursued. 

By  this  time,  Lincoln,  finding  that  Pope  did  not  meet  expec¬ 
tations  and  being  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  McClellan, 
appointed  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  in  his  place.  But  what 
McClellan  lacked  of  push,  Burnside  lacked  of  caution.  He 
seemed  determined  that  there  should  be  no  failure  for  want  of 
daring.  But  he  was  rash.  He  at  once  advanced  towards 
Richmond  and,  upon  reaching  the  Rappahannock  at  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  found  Lee  in  position  on  the  hills  beyond  the  town. 
Without  hesitating  and  apparently  without  counting  the  danger, 
he  immediately  on  December  13  crossed  the  river  and,  forming 
his  forces  into  three  divisions,  attempted  to  storm  the  intrenched 
heights.  The  result  was  a  terrible  slaughter  of  Union  troops — 
the  loss  amounting  it  was  said  to  twelve  thousand  men — and 
the  complete  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Union  army.  Burnside’s 
disaster  was  greater  than  Pope’s  had  been  and  much  greater 
than  any  that  McClellan  had  suffered.  Lincoln  thereupon  made 
another  choice  of  a  general  and  on  this  occasion  settled  upon 
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General  Joseph  Hooker,  a  dashing  soldier,  formerly  of  California, 
who  had  acquired  and  was  generally  and  widely  known  by  the 
familiar  title  of  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker.”  Being  appointed  in 
Burnside’s  place,  Hooker  at  once  withdrew  the  Union  forces 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rappahannock  to  that  of  the 
Potomac,  and  for  several  months  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  reorganizing  and  strengthening  his  army  before  advancing 
again  towards  Richmond.  And  thus  at  the  end  of  1862,  the 
contending  armies  in  Virginia  occupied  much  the  same  positions 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  military  operations  of  the 
Confederates  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  as  a  rule  been  able 
and  effective,  while  those  of  the  United  States  had  been  a  series 
of  blunders  from  the  start.  In  the  west  it  was  different:  there 
the  Union  generals  won  the  successes  and  the  Confederates 
committed  the  blunders.  But  even  there,  for  the  time  at  least, 
there  was  sufficient  meddling  by  the  administration,  or  by  persons 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  administration,  to  seriously  jeopardize 
the  Union  cause,  which  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Grant, 
Thomas,  Buell,  Farragut  and  Foote  was  doing  well. 

Halleck’s  interference  with  Grant  by  assuming  general  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  at  Corinth  and  leaving  Grant  in  only  a 
subordinate  position  might  have  led  to  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  The  main  thing  that  appears  to  have  recommended 
Halleck  to  Lincoln  and  his  secretary  of  war  Stanton  was  not  any 
battle  he  had  fought  or  active  service  he  had  performed;  but  his 
talk  about  war.  McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker  and  others 
had  each  done  something;  but  Halleck  was  a  great  military 
scholar  and  talked  learnedly.  He  was  so  effective  and  weighty 
in  this  respect  that  he  got,  among  the  hangers-on  about  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  “Old  Brains;”  and  the 
designation  afterwards  stuck  to  him — -his  friends  and  his  enemies 
each  using  it,  one  side  in  a  favorable  and  the  other  and  greater 
number  in  an  opposite  sense.  To  understand  the  effect  of  his 
interference,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Grant  took 
Donelson,  he  had  broken  the  Confederate  line  of  defense  in  the 
west  and  made  a  terrible  breach  in  it.  The  Confederates  had 
fallen  back  to  Corinth  and  Grant,  assisted  by  Buell,  had  driven 
them  out  of  that  place.  It  was  clearly  the  part  of  the  Union 
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forces  to  prevent  a  new  line  of  defense  from  being  formed;  and 
after  many  delays  Buell  was  sent  eastward  with  his  army  to 
seize  Chattanooga,  a  strong  place  on  the  Tennessee  river  near 
the  northern  line  of  Georgia,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.  But  there  was  so  much  bad  management 
that,  before  Buell  could  reach  the  place,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Confederates  under  General  Braxton  Bragg;  and  it  took  a  long" 
time  and  the  expense  of  much  treasure  and  blood  before  they 
could  be  dislodged.  The  possession  of  Chattanooga  as  a  base 
enabled  the  Confederates  to  make  an  attempt  to  repair  their 
losses  in  the  west  by  sending  two  armies,  one  under  General 
Kirby  Smith  from  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  and  the  other 
under  Bragg  from  Chattanooga,  to  invade  Kentucky  and  threaten 
the  southern  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Several  battles  took 
place,  one  near  Richmond  in  Kentucky  on  August  30  and  one 
at  Perrysville  on  October  8,  with  the  general  result  that  the 
Confederates  were  driven  back.  About  the  same  time  several 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  Union  armies  at  Corinth  and  its 
neighborhood;  but  they  were  repelled  by  General  Rosecrans. 
One  of  his  battles  was  that  of  Iuka,  fought  on  September  19; 
another  that  of  Corinth,  fought  on  October  4,  and  the  other 
that  of  Stone  river,  which  commenced  on  December  31,  lasted 
several  days,  engaged  forty  thousand  men,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  on  each  side,  and  resulted  in  hurling  the 
rebels  back  behind  their  line  at  Chattanooga. 

Grant  meanwhile  had  fixed  his  attention  upon  Vicksburg  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  about  half  way  between  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis,  the  only  point  on  the  river  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  but  the  strongest  and  most 
important  position  in  the  southwest.  His  plan  was  to  march 
against  it  with  his  army  on  the  east  side,  while  General  William 
T.  Sherman  with  forty  thousand  men  and  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter  with  a  fleet  of  gun-boats  were  to  descend  the  river  from 
Memphis  to  his  support.  But  the  stand,  which  the  Confederates 
were  enabled  to  keep  up  in  Mississippi,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  possession  of  Chattanooga,  prevented  Grant  from  marching 
on  Vicksburg  as  he  had  intended;  so  that,  when  Sherman  and 
Porter  reached  and  attacked  the  bluffs  north  of  that  city,  Grant 
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could  not  aid  them;  and  on  December  29,  after  suffering  a 
heavy  loss,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Memphis,  leaving 
Vicksburg  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  at  that  point 
blocking  the  navigation  of  the  river.  On  the  Atlantic  coast, 
during  the  year  1862,  and  particularly  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Merrimac  by  the  Monitor,  a  number  of  southern  ports  were 
taken;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  “paper  blockade,”  which 
had  at  first  excited  so  much  southern  amusement,  was  very 
generally  enforced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  General  Scott, 
though  too  old  to  take  much  active  part,  had  planned  a  series  of 
military  and  naval  operations  by  which  the  rebellion  was  to  be 
hemmed  in  and  gradually  crushed  by  tightening  the  folds  of 
what  he  called  his  “anaconda.”  And  by  the  end  of  1862  the 
process  of  constriction,  though  it  was  interrupted  in  several 
quarters  and  required  several  years  to  finish,  may  be  said  to 
have  seriously  commenced. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  all  these  warlike  measures  cost 
immense  sums  of  money.  To  keep  up  and  supply  its  armies 
the  south  absolutely  impoverished  itself.  Nor  could  the  north 
conduct  its  tremendous  operations  without  fearful  expenditures. 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  had  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money;  and  it  continued  to  borrow  as  new  demands 
arose.  At  its  session  in  the  summer  of  1861  and  at  its  sessions 
in  1862  it  did  little  or  nothing  except  occupy  itself  with  measures 
connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Gold,  being  the  chief  standard  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  rose  in  value  and  could  not  be  obtained  for  mere  promises 
to  pay  except  at  a  premium.  By  the  end  of  1861  the  banks 
everywhere  suspended  specie  payments  and  their  notes  became 
nearly  worthless.  Under  these  circumstances,  congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  currency,  on  February  25,  1862,  passed  a 
bill  for  the  issue  of  United  States  treasury  notes  and  by  the  same 
act  declared  them  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues  except  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  These  notes,  on  account 
of  the  green  ink  with  which  they  were  printed,  were  known 
popularly  by  the  name  of  “greenbacks”  and  for  many  years 
played  a  large  part  in  the  financial  history  of  the  country.  On 
February  25,  1863,  congress  in  further  prosecution  of  its  efforts 
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to  provide  a  currency  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of 
what  were  known  as  national  banks,  which  act  provided  for  the 
purchase  and  deposit  in  the  United  States  treasury  at  Washington 
of  United  States  government  bonds,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the 
respective  national  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  These  notes, 
being  thus  secured,  became  current  throughout  the  country  and 
drove  the  old  notes  of  private  banks  out  of  circulation.  This 
system,  and  particularly  as  improved  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
June  3,  1864,  was  eminently  successful. 

At  the  session  of  1862,  in  addition  to  the  legislation  already 
referred  to,  congress  passed  several  other  very  important  acts. 
Though  everybody  felt  and  knew  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  that  it  had  been  brought  on  by  slavery,  no  one,  and  least  of 
all  the  government,  had  any  intention  or  idea  of  interfering  with 
slavery  in  the  southern  states.  But  as  the  conflict  progressed, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  violence  of  the  south,  the  abolition 
sentiment  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  north.  It 
was  clearly  seen  by  the  most  intelligent  classes  that  the  Union 
could  not  only  not  be  restored  but  that  its  continuance  could  in 
no  manner  be  secured  without  the  destruction  of  slavery.  One 
of  the  first  congressional  measures  called  out  by  popular  feeling 
on  the  subject,  and  the  significant  precursor  of  what  followed, 
was  an  act,  passed  April  16,  1862,  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  provided  compensation  for  the  liberated 
slaves  of  loyal  citizens  and  temporary  support  of  the  freedmen. 
The  next  congressional  act  was  passed  July  17,  1862,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  or  giving  aid  or  comfort  thereto.  It 
also  provided  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
all  rebels  and  expressly  prohibited  the  surrender  or  giving  up  of 
any  slave  of  a  rebel  master  escaping  into  or  taking  refuge  within 
any  other  state  or  within  the  lines  of  the  Union  army.  This  was 
followed  on  September  22,  1862,  with  a  proclamation  by  Lincoln 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  state  or  designated  part  of 
a  state,  which  should  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States 
on  January  I,  1863,  should  then,  thenceforth  and  forever  be  free, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
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military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  would  recognize  and  main¬ 
tain  such  freedom.  And  accordingly  on  January  I,  1863,  Lin¬ 
coln  issued  his  famous  emancipation  proclamation  designating 
the  states  and  parts  of  states  in  rebellion;  and  he  thereby  in  sub¬ 
stance  forever  destroyed  slavery. 

The  emancipation  proclamation,  which  was  in  effect  a  sort  of 
second  declaration  of  independence,  was  not,  any  more  than  its  pro¬ 
totype,  a  legal  instrument.  Lincoln  had  no  constitutional  author¬ 
ity  to  issue  it.  He  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  General  Fremont, 
while  in  command  in  Missouri,  had  assumed  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation,  declaring  the  slaves  of  Missouri  rebels  freemen;  but 
this  was  at  once  countermanded  by  Lincoln,  and  Fremont  was 
superseded  in  his  command.  About  the  same  time  Simon  Cam¬ 
eron,  as  United  States  secretary  of  war,  advocated  the  arming  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence  thereof  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
who  had  escaped  and  taken  refuge  in  the  north;  but  Lincoln  was 
unwilling  to  sustain  him,  and  Cameron  withdrew  from  the  cab¬ 
inet  and  consented  to  accept  the  position  of  minister  to  Russia. 
Several  other  moves  in  the  same  direction  were  made;  but  Lin¬ 
coln  held  back  until  he  felt  that  public  opinion  demanded  his 
action;  and  the  result  was  his  proclamation,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  extraordinarily  beneficial  moral  effect  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  proved  as  a  war 
measure  of  unexpectedly  far-reaching  consequence.  One  of  the 
great  dangers  of  the  north  was,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  Con¬ 
federacy  would  be  recognized  and  aided  by  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  proclamation,  however,  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
any  chance  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that  its  effect  was  to  con¬ 
vert  the  war  at  once  into  an  avowed  war  against  slavery.  The 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  its  people  towards  slavery  made  it 
impossible  for  the  British  cabinet  to  interfere  in  such  a  struggle 
in  favor  of  the  slave  power;  and  Louis  Napoleon  dared  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  south  without  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain.  The 
proclamation,  it  is  true,  did  not  close  the  civil  war;  and  the  Con¬ 
federates  still  kept  up  the  fight  with  wonderful  energy  and  skill. 
But,  almost  from  the  moment  that  the  proclamation  was,  so  to 
speak,  forced  out  of  the  administration  by  public  sentiment,  the 
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character  of  the  struggle  changed.  It  was  from  that  time  morally 
impossible  for  the  south  to  permanently  win,  and  it  became  cer¬ 
tain  that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  a  battle  or  a  campaign 
and  however  long  the  conflict  might  be  kept  up,  slavery  was 
doomed  and  would  eventually  have  to  fall. 

In  the  great  struggle,  involving  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
which  has  thus  been  described  up  to  what  may  be  called  its 
culminating  point,  the  part  played  by  California,  though  not  at 
first  very  prominent,  was  exceedingly  important.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  and  spontaneity  with  which  on  May  17,  1861,  upon  the 
receipt  of  news  of  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  it  declared  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  its  people  and  their  fidelity  and  fealty  to  the  constitution 
and  Union,  and  the  unmistakable  heartiness  and  earnestness  with 
which  it  announced  its  readiness  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  national  government  at  home  and  abroad  and  to  at 
all  times  respond  to  any  requisition  that  might  be  made  upon  it 
to  defend  the  republic  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  had  a 
powerful  effect  for  good  upon  the  whole  country.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  opportune  or  more  effective.  The  furthest 
off  of  all  the  states,  it  spoke  in  language  the  most  unhesitating 
and  most  positive  and 'determined.  And  it  meant  exactly  what 
it  said.  Though  remote  from  the  active  scenes  of  the  conflict 
and  for  that  reason  not  called  upon  to  furnish  troops  for  imme¬ 
diate  service  against  rebel  soldiers  in  the  field;  yet,  before  the 
war  was  over,  it  was  requested  to  raise  several  regiments  and 
battalions  aggregating  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  no 
state  responded  with  more  alacrity.  These  consisted  of  two  full 
regiments  of  cavalry,  eight  full  regiments  of  infantry,  one  bat¬ 
talion  of  Native  Californian  cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry 
called  Mountaineers,  besides  eight  companies  enlisted  as  a  part 
of  what  was  known  as  the  First  regiment  of  Washington  territory 
infantry  volunteers.  In  addition  to  these,  which  rendered  almost 
inestimable  service  in  keeping  down  unruly  Indians  and  driving 
rebel  guerrillas  and  vagabonds  out  of  .  the  states  and  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  “never  knew  defeat,”  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Californians,  about  five  hundred  in  all,  whose  ardor  would 
not  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  west,  enlisted  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  for  active  service,  became  a  part  of  the  quota  of  the 
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state  of  Massachusetts  and  took  honorable  part  in  many  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  war.1 

The  first  call  for  troops  from  California  was  issued  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Cameron-  o  Governor  Downey  on  April  24,  1861, 
and  asked  fornf~  ^anent  of  infantry  and  five  companies  of 
cavalry.  The  was  August  14 ,  1861,  for  four  regiments  of 

infantry  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  Both  came  by  telegraph 
and  pony  express.  These  troops  were  to  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  General  Sumner,  then  in  command  for  the  United  States 
of  the  department  of  the  Pacific.  The  calls  being  promptly 
responded  to  by  Downey,  the  men  were  at  once  raised  and 
mustered  in,  consisting  under  the  first  call  of  the  First  California 
infantry  volunteers  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  First  California 
cavalry  volunteers  and,  under  the  second  call,  of  the  Second 
California  cavalry  volunteers  and  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  California  infantry  volunteers.  Subsequently  in  1863,  seven 
more  companies  of  cavalry  were  raised,  completing  the  full  First 
California  cavalry,  and  six  companies  constituting  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  of  California  Mountaineers;  and  in  1863  and  1864  the  first 
battalion  of  Native  Californian  cavalry,  and  in  1863,  1864  and  1865 
three  other  regiments  known  as  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
California  infantry  volunteers.  The  express  object  for  which  the 
first  call  was  made  in  July,  1861,  was  to  guard  the  overland 
mail  route  from  Carson  valley  to  Salt  Lake  and  Fort  Laramie. 
But  it  was  soon  afterwards  found  that  the  Confederates  contem¬ 
plated  seizing  and  securing  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and,  if 
possible,  gaining  a  foothold  in  California;  and  a  large  force  of 
them  in  fact  advanced  through  Texas,  captured  New  Mexico  and 
penetrated  Arizona  nearly  to  the  Colorado  river.  It  was  further 
ascertained  that  they  proposed,  after  securing  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  to  seize  and  hold  a  large  part  of  Mexico,  particularly 
Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Lower  California.  It  was  in  view  of 
these  movements  that  the  second  call  for  troops  was  made;  and 
two  days  afterwards  General  Sumner  was  ordered  by  General 
Scott  to  lead  them  on  an  expedition  into  Texas  by  the  way  of 
Mazatlan  and  through  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  with  the 

1  Record  of  California  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  Richard  H. 
Orton,  Sacramento,  1890,  5-12. 
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object  of  thwarting  the  rebel  designs.  Sumner,  who  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  desirous  of  active  service  in  the  field,  accepted  the  commis¬ 
sion,  though  he  had  doubts  about  its  feasibility;  but  on  further 
consideration,  and  in  view  of  the  probab  *  of  involving  Mexico 
in  trouble  and  especially  on  account  of  ui^  nonstrances  on 

the  part  of  many  prominent  loyal  citizens  j\  California,  the 
project  was,given  up;  and  the  new  troops  that  had  been  raised 
were  directed  to  be  employed  mainly  west  of  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains,  and  particularly  in  relieving  the  companies  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  enabling  them  to  proceed  east  to 
the  seat  of  war.1 

In  October,  1861,  General  Sumner,  who  had  acted  so  promptly 
and  ably  in  suppressing  all  signs  of  disaffection  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  to  acquire  the  confidence  not  only  of  all  the  loyal  cit¬ 
izens  of  California  but  also  of  the  national  administration,  was 
recalled  for  duty  in  the  east;  and  the  military  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Pacific  devolved  on  Colonel  George  Wright, 
who  about  the  same  time  became  a  brigadier-general.  His 
policy  was  to  carry  out  the  work  so  well  commenced  by  Sum¬ 
ner.  Besides  watching  Sonora  and  particularly  Guaymas,  the 
threatened  occupation  of  which  by  the  rebels  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  prevent,  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  territory  nearer  home. 
Finding  that  various  secessionists  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  were  organizing  with  the  avowed  object  of  proceeding  to 
Texas  and  that  they  were  receiving  aid  and  comfort  from  many 
of  the  native  Californians  of  that  region,  he  sent  a  couple  of  com¬ 
panies,  in  addition  to  those  sent  by  Sumner,  to  look  after  them, 
to  seize  all  the  boats  and  ferries  on  the  Colorado  river  and  guard 
them,  and  also  to  reinforce  Fort  Yuma.  Among  these  seces¬ 
sionists  was  a  party  headed  by  Daniel  Showalter,  the  individual 
who  the  previous  May  had  killed  Charles  W.  Piercy  in  a  duel 
and  was  then  a  fugitive  from  justice.  There  were  seventeen  or 
eighteen  of  them  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warner’s 
ranch  on  the  border  of  the  Colorado  desert  in  San  Diego 
county;  they  were  all  loaded  down  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  several  of  them  carried  commissions  as  officers  in  the  rebel 
service.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  ulterior  purposes  as  to 

Orton’s  Record  of  California  Men,  12,  15,  23-29. 
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marching,  they,  unlike  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  his 
party  who  lost  no  time  in  getting  beyond  the  Colorado  river, 
waited  too  long  in  California  and  were  swooped  down  upon  and 
carried  off  by  Major  Edwin  A.  Rigg  of  the  First  California 
infantry  volunteers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  General  Wright. 
Showalter  and  his  party  were  at  once  marched  off  to  Fort  Yuma, 
where  they  were  kept  securely  guarded  until  afterwards,  when, 
being  by  that  time  of  no  danger  to  anybody  but  themselves,  they 
were  exchanged  and  joined  the  Confederates.  Showalter  subse¬ 
quently  in  1866,  having  run  a  course  without  honor  to  himself  or 
credit  to  the  state  that  gave  him  birth,  died  at  Mazatlan.1 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  1861,  on  account  of  the  seizure 
of  New  Mexico  and  a  part  of  Arizona  by  the  Confederates  and 
particularly  on  account  of  their  threats  of  advancing  further, 
General  Wright  proposed  the  organization  of  an  expedition,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  the  California  volunteers  already  men¬ 
tioned  and  constituting  the  body  afterwards  known  as  the 
“California  Column”  to  dislodge  and  drive  them  out.  In  his 
letter,  dated  December  9,  suggesting  this  expedition,  he  stated 
that  the  force  he  proposed  sending  and  which  was  then  in  south¬ 
ern  California  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men;  and  he  added,  speaking  of  them  and  the  other  companies 
raised  in  California,  that  he  had  “never  seen  a  finer  body  of 
volunteer  troops.”  In  accordance  with  his  proposition,  approved 
by  General  McClellan,  the  California  Column  was  organized  and 
assembled  at  Fort  Yuma  in  April,  1862.  It  consisted  of  the 
First  California  infantry,  ten  companies,  Colonel  James  H.  Carle- 
ton,  who  was  placed  in  general  command;  the  First  California 
cavalry,  five  companies,  Colonel  Edward  E.  Eyre,  and  a  light 
battery  of  four  brass  field  pieces.  It  was  subsequently  reinforced 
by  the  Fifth  California  infantry,  ten  companies,  Colonel  George 
W.  Bowie.  On  April  28,  soon  after  the  advance  of  the  column 
had  started  eastward  on  its  campaign  from  Fort  Yuma,  Carleton 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  his  position  of 
colonel  given  to  Joseph  R.  West,  though  the  information  did  not 
reach  them  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  first  brush  with  the 
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enemy  was  at  Picacho  Pass,  where  Lieutenant  James  Barrett  of 
the  First  California  cavalry  and  two  of  his  men — the  first  Califor¬ 
nian  volunteers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war — were  killed. 
Soon  after  the  skirmish  at  Picacho  Pass,  the  main  body  of  the 
California  Column  came  up;  and  it  advanced  thence,  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  to  Tucson,  which  it  occupied  on  May  20 — the  Con¬ 
federates  having  abandoned  it  and  retreated  to  New  Mexico.1 

On  June  8,  1862,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  civil 
affairs  and  the  utter  absence  of  civil  authority  in  the  country, 
General  Carleton,  who  however  still  called  himself  colonel,  issued 
a  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters  at  Tucson,  assuming  con¬ 
trol  as  military  governor  of  Arizona  until  further  order;  declaring 
the  territory  under  martial  law;  laying  down  certain  fundamental 
rules  of  government  to  be  observed  by  the  people,  and  providing 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenses.  This,  on  June  28,  1862, 
was  fully  approved  and  confirmed  by  General  Wright.  Meanwhile 
on  June  21,  Colonel  Eyre,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  First 
cavalry,  started  from  Tucson  and  on  July  4,  after  a  difficult  but 
admirably  executed  march  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  arrived 
at  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Thorn  on  the  Rio  Grande  river. 
There  the  stars  and  stripes  were  immediately  raised;  and  Eyre 
prepared  to  cross  the  river  and  afterwards  invade  the  “  sacred 
soil”  of  Texas.  He  succeeded  in  getting  across  and  securing  Las 
Cruces,  Mesilla  and  Fort  Fillmore  and  also  Fort  Bliss  in  Texas 
and  would  doubtless  have  done  much  more,  as  he  was  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  Confederates,  who  were  disorgan¬ 
ized,  disheartened  and  demoralized.  But  he  was  hampered  by 
instructions  from  General  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  then  at  Fort 
Craig  in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  who  had 
ordered  him  to  stop.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  at  Tucson  of 
these  successes,  the  main  body  of  the  California  Column  was 
ordered  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  head  of  it  arrived  at 
Las  Cruces  on  August  10.  On  August  22  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  hoisted  by  Captain  John  C.  Cremony  of  the  California 
Column  over  Fort  Quitman,  and  not  long  afterwards  by  Captain 
Edward  D.  Shirland  over  Fort  Davis,  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  further  into  the  heart  of  Texas.  The  result  was  the 


1  Orton’s  Record  of  California  Men,  46,  47. 
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re-opening  of  the  southern  overland  mail  route  and  the  re¬ 
occupation,  for  the  Union,  of  the  military  forts  in  Arizona,  south¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  and  northwestern  Texas.  Thus  were  the 
proposition  and  instructions  of  General  Wright  carried  out;  and 
thus  did  the  California  Column  show  itself  equal  to  any  service 
performed  in  the  war.1 

Orton’s  Record  of  California  Men,  55-67. 
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STANFORD  (CONTINUED). 

THE  loyalty  of  California  and  its  people  to  the  Union,  which 
had  been  manifested  so  decidedly  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  knew  no  diminution  but  rather  continued  to  increase 
during  its  progress — and  this  notwithstanding  reverses  on  the 
battle  field  that  encouraged  secession.  At  the  state  election  for 
members  of  the  legislature  on  September  3,  1862,  shortly  after 
the  disastrous  “Seven  Days’  Battles”  in  Virginia  in  which 
McClellan  was  sore  pressed  by  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
popular  vote  was  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  administration  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Republican  and  Union  tickets.  All  of  the  senators 
elected  on  this  occasion  and  almost  all  of  the  assemblymen  were 
of  this  complexion,  so  that  on  joint  ballot  out  of  forty  senators 
and  eighty  assemblymen  there  were  about  ninety-five  Republican 
or  Union  administration  men,  fourteen  or  fifteen  Democrats,  who 
claimed  to  be  Union  men  but  anti-administration,  and  eleven 
secessionists.  The  legislature  of  1863  met  at  Sacramento  on 
January  5 ;  and  one  of  its  very  first  acts  was  a  very  strong  Union 
resolution,  which  was  introduced  into  the  senate  by  Charles 
B.  Porter  of  Contra  Costa  county  and  adopted  in  that  body  on 
January  6  by  thirty-one  ayes  against  eight  noes  and  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  on  January  1 1  by  sixty-four  ayes  against  eleven  noes.  It 
indorsed  Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation  as  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
“  desperate  and  wicked  rebellion  ”  and  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  national  Union,  to  which  measure  California  pledged  the 
cordial  and  earnest  support  of  its  people.1 

On  January  7,  1863,  Governor  Stanford  presented  his  first 
annual  message.  He  deemed  it  proper  to  express  gratitude  to 

1  Senate  Journal,  1863,  23;  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  84. 
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the  Benignant  Power  that  had  preserved  the  state  from  the 
perils  afflicting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  common  country  and 
secured  to  it  peace  and  quietude,  undisturbed  by  any  political 
commotion  and  blessed  with  a  season  of  general  health.  He 
referred  to  the  floods  of  the  previous  winter  as  a  calamity  unprec¬ 
edented  in  the  annals  of  California.  He  next  referred  to  the 
state  debt  as  amounting,  including  all  bonds  and  claims,  to  a 
little  over  five  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  general  fund  on  January  io,  1862,  was  a  little  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  while  the  receipts  from  January 
10  to  December  I,  1862,  were  a  little  over  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand,  leaving  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses 
for  the  year  1862  a  little  over  ninety-one  thousand  dollars.1  But, 
notwithstanding  this  excess  and  notwithstanding  current  expenses 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  the  general  fund  was  largely  behind; 
and  he  recommended  for  the  next  year  a  tax  for  state  purposes 
larger  than  the  estimate  of  twenty-three  cents,  in  addition  to  the 
sixty-two  cents  imposed  by  the  revenue  act  of  May  19,  1861,  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  as  made  by  the  state  con¬ 
troller.  In  explanation  he  declared  his  object  to  be  “to  put  the 
treasury  upon  a  strict  cash  basis,  believing  as  I  emphatically  do 
in  the  ‘pay  as  you  go’  system  wherever  it  is  practicable.”  He 
attributed  some  of  the  deficiency  in  the  general  fund  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  declaring  unconstitutional 
a  stringent  and  oppressive  statute  passed  April  26,  1862,  purport¬ 
ing  “to  protect  free  white  labor  against  competition  with  Chinese 
coolie  labor”  by  imposing  a  capitation  tax  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  month  upon  every  person,  male  or  female,  of  the 
Mongolian  race  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards  residing 
within  the  state.'2  He  referred  to  Indian  troubles,  particularly 
those  in  the  northwesterly  counties,  and  said  there  should  be 
absolute  protection  afforded  against  the  hostiles,  and  he  believed 
the  object  might  be  accomplished  at  far  less  expense  than  that 
incurred  by  the  general  government  “under  its  miserable  man¬ 
agement  of  Indian  affairs  in  California.”  He  spoke  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  training  of  Californian  youth  as  a  necessity;  thought  the 

1  Senate  Journal,  1863,  27-29. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1863,  30,  31;  Stats.  1862,  462;  Lin  Sing  vs.  Washburn, 
20  Cal.  534. 
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reclamation  of  swamp  lands  up  to  that  time  not  much  of  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  statutes  ought  to  be  revised 
and  codified.  And  in  conclusion  he  pronounced  Lincoln’s  proc¬ 
lamation  of  emancipation  not  only  a  necessary  war  measure  but 
also  a  great  moral  declaration,  insuring  for  the  future  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  country.  He  called  it  “an 
act  that  will  inure  to  his  lasting  fame  and  to  which  the  future 
statesman  will  recur  as  one  that  blotted  out  an  ignoble  stain 
from  our  national  escutcheon  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  human 
liberty  and  human  progress.”1 

Stanford  at  the  same  time  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Delos 
R.  Ashley,  the  treasurer  of  state,  had  in  the  previous  September 
paid  the  first  installment  of  the  direct  tax,  apportioned  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  act  of  congress  of  August  5,  1861,  and  assumed  by 
the  state,  in  legal  tender  notes  in  lieu  of  coin  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  By  this  payment  of 
greenbacks,  he  had  saved  the  state  over  forty-four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars — the  difference  between  sixty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents  in  coin  and  the  same 
amount  in  legal  tender  notes,  then  nearly  eight  per  cent  below  par 
in  California.  This  Stanford  had  deemed  entirely  unauthorized 
and  had  written  to  the  United  States  authorities,  expressing  deep 
mortification  and  earnestly  assuring  the  general  government  that 
the  loyal  people  of  California  had  no  desire  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  at  its  expense.  He  had  been  answered  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  advisedly  accepted  legal  tender  notes  for  the  tax;  and 
Ashley  afterwards  showed  that  the  government,  in  imposing  the 
tax,  had  contemplated  its  payment  in  legal  tender  notes;  that  all 
the  other  states  paid  their  proportions  in  such  notes,  and  that,  if 
California  paid  in  coin,  it  would  pay  more  than  its  proportion. 
Ashley  further  said  that  the  state  was  not  making  a  gratuity  but 
simply  complying  with  a  strict  legal  obligation ;  and  he  added 
that,  if  the  state  felt  able  and  desired  to  make  a  direct  donation 
in  addition  to  the  tax,  it  would  be  a  praiseworthy  act  and  the 
United  States  would  receive  the  benefit  of  it — which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  coin  were  paid  for  the  tax  instead  of  notes,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  so  received,  it  would  have  to  be  paid  out  at  the 
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same  nominal  value  as  notes.1  Notwithstanding  this  exposition, 
Stanford  brought  the  matter  before  the  legislature;  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  investigate  it.  By  the 
time  they  reported,  Ashley  had  paid  the  remainder  of  the  direct 
tax  in  legal  tender  notes  and  thereby  saved  the  state  altogether 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  But,  after  much  bother  and 
considerable  expense  without  accomplishing  any  good,  the  legis¬ 
lature  put  a  quietus  upon  the  controversy  by  appropriating  the 
whole  amount  so  saved  the  state  as  a  “military  recruiting  fund” 
to  assist  in  filling  up  the  regiments  of  California  volunteers.2 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  last  mentioned,  and  in  the 
same  loyal  spirit,  the  legislature  of  1863  appropriated  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  equipping  for  service 
the  volunteer  soldiery  of  the  state  with  the  object  of  providing 
a  “more  efficient  state  of  defense  against  foreign  or  internal  foes.” 
It  also  appropriated  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  “soldiers’ 
relief  fund”  to  be  used  in  compensating  soldiers  of  the  California 
volunteers,  in  addition  to  the  pay  allowed  them  by  the  United 
States.3  It  likewise  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Colonel  Roderick  Mathe- 
son  of  Sonoma  county,  who  had  volunteered  in  a  regiment  of 
Californians  raised  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  New  York 
and  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  at  Crampton  Gap  in 
Maryland  on  Octobers,  1862,  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  aid 
in  the  completion  of  the  monument  in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery 
in  San  Francisco  to  the  memory  of  United  States  Senator  David 
C.  Broderick,  who  was  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  to  the 
Union  cause.4  At  the  same  session,  acts  were  passed  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  display  rebel  flags  or  devices  and  declaring 
them  public  nuisances  to  be  abated  by  any  peace  officer;  also 
making  it  a  felony,  punishable  with  death  if  the  jury  should  so 
direct,  to  fit  out,  arm,  furnish,  provide  or  equip  within  the  state 
any  vessel  for  piratical  or  privateering  purposes  or  intended  to 
cruise  against  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  their  property,  or  to  take  part  in  any  hostile 

1Senate  Journal,  1863,  30,  50;  Appendix  No.  2,  23-29. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1863;  Appendix,  Nos.  15  and  16;  Stats.  1863,  246. 

3  Stats.  1863,  477,  662. 

4  Stats.  1863,  250,  302. 
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expedition  of  any  kind,  or  to  accept  or  deliver  any  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  with  such  intent.  It  was  likewise  declared  a 
misdemeanor  to  profess  adherence  to  the  enemy  or  indorse,  defend 
or  cheer  any  attempt  of  any  person  to  subvert  or  destroy  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  United  States  in  any  state  thereof.  Acts 
were  also  passed  to  exclude  traitors  and  alien  enemies  from  the 
courts  of  justice  in  civil  cases  by  requiring  plaintiffs,  if  demanded 
by  defendants,  and  attorneys  in  all  instances  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  requiring  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  take 
similar  oaths.1 

In  respect  to  most  of  these  acts,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
accomplished  any  good  purpose,  except  perhaps  to  indicate  the 
general  public  opinion  and  sentiment.  As  in  all  great  popular 
movements,  in  which  there  is  much  feeling,  zealots  and  fanatical 
partisans  are  almost  sure  for  a  time  at  least  to  be  thrown  to  the 
top  and  almost  always  succeed  in  carrying  things  too  far.  In 
view  of  the  United  States  laws  and  the  care  and  watchfulness  of 
United  States  military  officers,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  state  to 
pass  so  many  statutes  that  could  accomplish  no  good  but  were 
annoying  as  well  to  the  loyal  as  to  the  disloyal.  There  were  in 
fact  no  dangerous  secessionists  in  the  state  that  were  not  in  very 
short  order  taken  in  hand  by  the  United  States  officers.  At  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  most  of  those,  who  might  have  done 
harm,  migrated  to  the  Confederacy,  including  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  Judge  David  S.  Terry,  Calhoun  Benham  and 
others;  and  they  succeeded  in  reaching  their  destination  without 
being  stopped.  Afterwards  Daniel  Showalter  and  a  party  of  his 
friends,  who  were  bent  on  mischief  and  might  have  done  some, 
were,  as  has  already  been  stated,  seized  and  their  career  nipped 
in  the  bud  before  they  could  do  any  harm.  There  were  a  few 
others  who  talked  loudly  and  violently  but  were  hardly  danger¬ 
ous.  One,  and  the  most  prominent  of  these,  was  E.  J.  C.  Kewen 
of  Los  Angeles,  formerly  attorney-general  of  the  state  and  after¬ 
wards  a  sort  of  missionary  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states  for  Walker’s  pro-slavery,  filibustering  schemes  in  Nicaragua. 
Sympathizing  as  he  did  with  the  south,  from  which  he  had  come, 
and  being  a  good  stump-speaker,  he  ventilated  his  secession 

1  Stats.  1863,  350,  490,  566,  727,  755. 
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proclivities  a  little  too  freely  to  his  Los  Angeles  neighbors  in 
October,  1862,  and  as  a  result  was  arrested  by  the  United  States 
authorities,  carried  to  San  Francisco  and  clapped  into  the  fort  on 
Alcatraz  Island.  His  prison  walls  and  possibly  the  voices  of  the 
wild  waves,  that  were  beating  on  the  bare  rocks  on  every  side, 
appear  to  have  soon  cooled  his  ardor;  and,  after  two  weeks  incar¬ 
ceration,  he  was  released  upon  subscribing  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  giving  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  that  for  the  future  he  would  be  more  cautious  in  his 
utterances. 

Kewen  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Los 
Angeles  in  September,  1862,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1863  presented  himself  and  was  sworn  in.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  January  26,  Thomas  Fitch,  a  stump-speaker  on  the 
Union  side  who  had  been  elected  to  the  assembly  from  El  Dorado 
county,  introduced  a  resolution  into  that  body  asking  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  whether  Kewen  had  not  been  guilty  of  publicly 
uttering  treasonable  language  or  committing  treasonable  acts  of 
a  character  to  prove  him  disloyal  to  the  government  and  unfit  to 
occupy  a  seat  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  a  loyal  state.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  resolution  would  have  been  adopted,  had 
it  not  been  for  Silas  W.  Sanderson,  another  member  from  El 
Dorado  county,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  liberal-minded  and  most 
judicious  men  in  the  state,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  moved  as  a  substitute  resolution  that  all  charges  of 
disloyalty  against  a  member,  that  had  been  investigated  by  the 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  federal  government,  ought  not 
to  be  entertained,  and  that  any  investigation  of  such  charges 
by  the  assembly  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  impolitic,  unwise  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  clause  in  the  constitution,  both  federal 
and  state,  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  The  substitute  was  at  once 
adopted  and  then  the  whole  Kewen  matter  was  laid  on  the  table 
— not  to  be  taken  up  again — by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  ayes  to 
twenty-nine  noes.1 

But  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself  of  putting  a 
Union  man  in  place  of  one  who  was  not  sound  on  the  Union 
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question,  it  was  readily  embraced  by  the  legislature  of  1863.  An 
opportunity  occurred  in  January  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
trustee  of  the  state  library,  made  by  the  resignation  of  John  R. 
McConnell,  who  had  been  Lecompton  candidate  for  governor  in 
1861;  and  the  position  was  filled  in  joint  convention  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  John  F.  Morse,  an  anti-Lecompton  Union  man. 
Stanford  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  out-and-out  Repub¬ 
licans  to  all  the  offices  within  his  own  gift,  though  there  were 
none  of  much  importance.  But  the  principal  office  to  be  filled  at 
this  session  of  the  legislature — and  more  important  at  that  time 
than  at  any  other  to  be  filled  by  a  man  entirely  sound  011  the 
Union — was  that  of  United  States  senator  in  place  of  Milton  S. 
Latham,  who,  after  a  short  incumbency  of  Henry  P.  Haun  under 
appointment  by  Governor  Weller  in  1859,  had  been  elected  in 
i860  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  David  C.  Broderick,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  principal  candidates  were  Timothy 
G.  Phelps,  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Trenor  W.  Park  and  John  Con- 
ness.  The  first  two  were  congressmen  from  California,  the  third 
a  sharp  and  energetic  attorney  and  the  fourth  a  politician,  who 
had  in  1861  been  an  assemblyman  from  El  Dorado  county. 
The  first  three  were  Republicans;  the  last  a  Union  Democrat. 

The  Union  caucus,  held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a 
candidate  to  fill  the  office,  began  its  sessions  almost  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  legislature.  There  was  a  very 
bitter  contest  and  for  several  weeks  little  or  no  progress  was 
made.  The  most  prominent  candidate  seemed  to  be  Phelps; 
but  the  others  had  determined  adherents,  and  Phelps  could  not 
secure  enough  by  five  or  six  votes  for  a  nomination.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  rumors  of  bargain  and  sale  on  the  part  of 
Phelps  and  Conness  and  of  corrupt  trickery  on  the  part  of  Park 
became  rife.  It  was  reported  that  F.  M.  Smith,  an  attorney,  who 
had  been  elected  an  assemblyman  from  Butte  county  and  was  an 
adherent  of  Park,  had  been  approached  by  Charles  Watrousy 
postal  agent  of  the  United  States  and  a  friend  of  Phelps,  and  by 
him  offered  three  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  a  nomination  by 
the  Union  party  to  a  position  on  either  the  district  or  supreme 
bench  as  might  be  desired  for  his  vote  and  influence  in  favor  of 
Phelps.  At  the  same  time  it  was  said  that  Cyrus  Palmer,  an 
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assemblyman  from  San  Francisco,  favorable  to  Park,  had  been 
approached  by  Ezekiel  Wilson,  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
marine  hospital  at  San  Francisco  and  a  supporter  of  Phelps,  and 
offered  anything  in  the  political  line  he  might  ask  either  for  him¬ 
self  or  any  friend  he  wished  to  advance,  if  he  would  bring  over 
six  more  votes  to  Phelps ;  and  it  was  added  that  Wilson  proposed 
to  take  Palmer  to  Alfred  Barstow  and  Richard  Chenery,  who 
were  said  to  be  the  only  agents  authorized  to  bind  Phelps,  to 
make  the  necessary  pledges.  The  subject  of  these  rumors  came 
up  before  the  caucus,  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry  as  to  what  truth 
was  in  them,  on  Tuesday,  January  27,  1863,  when  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  state  of  affairs,  disgraceful  to  the  state  and  to  nearly  all 
the  persons  connected  with  it,  was  divulged. 

John  G.  McCullough  of  Mariposa,  a  son-in-law  of  Park  and  a 
newly-elected  state  senator,  rose  in  the  caucus  and  stated  that  on 
the  morning  of  January  16  Smith  of  Butte  had  notified  him  of 
Watrous’  corrupt  proposition  and  asked  him  and  R.  C.  Gaskill 
of  Butte  county,  another  state  senator  and  friend  of  Park,  to  be 
present  at  noon  of  that  day  at  his  private  apartments  in  the 
Golden  Eagle  Hotel  in  Sacramento  and  hear  a  repetition  of  it. 
He  said  that  he  and  Gaskill  accordingly  repaired  to  Smith’s  room 
a  little  before  noon  and  concealed  themselves  in  a  wardrobe  they 
found  there,  closing  the  door.  They  presently  heard  a  knock 
and  Watrous  came  in  and  was  welcomed  in  the  most  suave  and 
polite  manner  by  Smith.  In  a  few  moments  Watrous  commenced 
speaking  of  Smith’s  vote  and  influence  for  Phelps,  and  said  that 
in  consideration  for  them  Smith  should  be  elected  judge  of  his 
judicial  district  or,  if  he  preferred,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  bench. 
Smith  remarked  that  he  did  not  like  contingent  fees.  Watrous 
answered'  that  in  addition  he  could  have  one  thousand  dollars. 
Smith  replied  that  he  had  understood  the  amount  of  cash  to  be 
three  thousand  dollars,  when  Watrous  rejoined  that  the  amount 
was  correct  but  that  he  could  pay  only  one  thousand  down  and 
the  payment  of  the  balance  would  be  secured  by  Richard  Chenery. 
At  this  moment  Watrous’  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  in 
the  wardrobe,  which  he  first  tried  to  open  and  then  demanded 
who  was  in  it.  Smith  assured  him  that  the  wardrobe  was  a  part 
of  the  hotel  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  proprietor,  and 
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that  there  was  no  one  in  it.  And  with  this  answer  Watrous 
went  away.  This  statement  by  McCullough  was  in  substance 
corroborated  by  Gaskill.  As  to  the  charge  against  Wilson, 
Palmer  himself  stated  that  he  had  been  approached  by  Wilson 
on  January  15;  that  the  corrupt  offer  was  made  as  reported,  and 
that  he  had  rejected  it. 

As  was  tc  have  been  expected  these  charges  created  great 
excitement.  Phelps  and  Phelps’  friends  denied  that  he  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  Watrous’  offer;  and  Watrous  himself  charged 
that,  instead  of  his  approaching  Smith,  Smith  had  approached 
him  and  made  the  corrupt  offer  to  desert  Park  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  named.  Phelps’  friends  immediately  began  to  ask  whether 
men  like  Smith,  McCullough  and  Gaskill,  who  would  engage  in 
such  a  scheme  as  the  “  wardrobe  business”  as  it  was  called,  were 
worthy  of  belief  and  particularly  under  the  circumstances  that 
they  had  waited  eleven  days  and  until  Phelps  was  on  the  point 
of  being  elected  before  making  the  exposure.  They  charged 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  trick  conceived  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  Park,  who  finding  himself  about  to  be  defeated  had  got  it  up 
and  then  for  eleven  days  held  it  “in  terrorem”  over  the  Phelps  men, 
proposing  to  say  nothing  if  they  would  vote  for  him,  but  other¬ 
wise  to  expose  it  and  prosecute  them  criminally.  These  threats 
having  had  no  effect,  they  said,  upon  the  Phelps  men  and  an 
agreement  having  been  made  with  Conness  to  throw  his  support 
to  Phelps  and  elect  him.  Park  had  brought  forward  his  bomb 
and  exploded  it.  Thus  there  were  charges  and  counter-charges, 
criminations  and  re-criminations;  and  the  more  the  pool  was 
stirred  the  filthier  it  appeared.  The  Union  caucus  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  investigation;  and  witnesses  were 
called  and  testimony  taken;  but,  with  reciprocal  asseverations  on 
one  side  and  denials  on  the  other  and  no  power  in  the  caucus  to 
proceed  in  a  judicial  manner,  there  was  nothing  of  importance 
done.  On  January  29,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the 
assembly  for  an  investigation  before  that  body;  but  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  laid  on  the  table — whence  it  was  never  taken  up — by  a 
vote  of  forty-two  ayes  against  twenty-nine  noes.  And  there  the 
matter  dropped.1 

1  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  January  28,  1863,  and  following  days; 
Assembly  Journal,  1863,  151 
22  Vol.  IV. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  as  to  the  wardrobe  busi¬ 
ness,  it  had  the  effect  of  destroying  Phelps’  chances  of  election. 
It  however  did  not  help  Park,  who  it  was  said  by  the  Phelps  men 
had  been  “hoist  with  his  own  petard.”  But  the  result  was  the 
throwing  of  Conness  to  the  surface — a  man  who,  though  for  the 
Union,  had,  as  a  Democratic  politician,  done  much  to  injure  the 
Union  party  and  in  whose  politics  many  of  the  people  had  no 
great  amount  of  confidence.  He  was  nominated  by  the  caucus 
and,  on  February  io,  elected  in  joint  convention  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-eight  to  fifteen  for  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  who  represented 
the  Breckenridge  Democrats.1  The  two  incumbents  then  hold¬ 
ing  office  were  Milton  S.  Latham,  whose  place  Conness  was  to 
fill,  and  James  A.  McDougall.  The  latter  had  been  elected 
in  1 86 1  as  a  Union  man  in  place  of  Gwin  and  was  to  serve 
until  1867,  but  he  had  become  very  dissipated,  and  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  him.  Latham,  who  had  been  elected  to 
Broderick’s  place,  though  he  made  a  few  half-hearted  Union 
speeches,  never  had  been  sound  on  the  Union  question.  On  the 
contrary,  even  before  he  vacated  his  office,  he  manifested  violent 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  fact,  as  far  as  he 
dared,  took  part  with  the  south.  But  for  some  reason  or  other 
it  had  got  to  be  rumored  around  that  Lincoln  contemplated 
appointing  him,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  as  senator, 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  California.  Upon  this  understand¬ 
ing,  Chancellor  Hartson,  member  from  Napa  county,  on  February 
12,  1863,  introduced  into  the  assembly  a  concurrent  resolution, 
remonstrating  against  such  an  appointment,  and  it  was  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  18  adopted  by  forty-four  ayes  to  thirteen  noes;  but  the 
next  day  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  resolution  indefinitely 
postponed  by  even  a  larger  vote  than  that  by  which  it  had  been 
adopted.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  Latham  never  became 
judge.2 

Another  move  of  the  Union  party  at  this  same  session 
of  1863,  in  the  direction  of  filling  offices  with  only  sound 
Union  men,  was  one  against  Leander  Quint,  senator  from 
Tuolumne  and  Mono  counties.  It  appears  that  at  the  election 


1  Senate  Journal,  1863,  157-160. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  208,  219-224. 
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of  1 86 1,  according  to  the  returns,  Quint  received  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eight  votes  against  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
six  for  Joseph  M.  Cavis  and  was  therefore  given  a  certificate  of 
election  and  took  his  seat.  At  the  session  of  1862,  Cavis  appeared 
and  contested  Quint’s  seat;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
take  the  testimony  presented.  From  this  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  a  false  return  as  to  four  hundred  and  six  votes  said 
to  have  been  cast  for  Quint  at  a  place  called  Big  Springs  in 
Mono  county — no  such  election  having  been  held  there  and 
the  returns  being  fraudulent  and  forged.  Notwithstanding  these 
facts,  the  senate  of  1862,  declared  Quint  entitled  to  the  seat.  In 
the  senate  of  1863,  on  January  20,  Gaskill  introduced  a  preamble 
reciting  the  circumstances  and  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
Quint  was  not  entitled.  The  subject-matter  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  elections,  which  reported  its  opinion  that  Quint 
had  been  wrongfully  allowed  to  retain  his  seat;  that  the  senate 
had  a  right  to  review  the  action  of  its  predecessor  and  change, 
alter  or  rescind  the  same;  that  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of 
1862  declaring  Quint  entitled  to  the  office  ought  to  be  rescinded 
and  he  declared  not  legally  elected.  The  recommendations  were 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  ten  on  the  first  proposition  and 
sixteen  to  five  on  the  second,  only  a  month  before  the  end  of  the 
session  and  after  the  incumbent  had  been  sitting  and  filling  the 
office  for  very  nearly  a  full  term  of  two  years.1 

The  series  of  important  amendments  to  the  constitution,  mak¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  biennial  instead  of  annual, 
enlarging  the  terms  of  state  officers  to  four  years,  increasing  the 
number  of  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  five  and  providing 
for  their  election  for  terms  of  ten  years  at  special  judicial  elec¬ 
tions,  and  making  other  changes  in  the  judicial  system  of  the 
state — which  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  legislature  of 
1861,  agreed  to  by  the  legislature  of  1862  and  adopted  at  the 
election  of  September  3,  1862,  as  has  been  already  stated — came 
up  for  canvass  before  the  legislature  of  1863.  A  joint  resolution, 
declaring  the  amendments  ratified,  was  adopted  by  the  assembly 
on  January  29.  There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some 
unimportant  differences  in  the  draft  of  the  amendments  as  pro- 


senate  Journal,  1863,  102,  287,  288,  352,  355. 
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posed  in  1861  and  those  agreed  to  in  1862;  and  the  senate 
refused  to  adopt  the  assembly  resolution  and  amended  it.  The 
assembly  declining  to  concur  and  the  senate  refusing  to  recede, 
a  committee  of  free  conference  was  appointed,  which  recommended 
the  assembly  resolution  with  some  modifications;  and  on  March 
21  it  was  adopted,  setting  forth  the  exact  words  of  the  amend¬ 
ments;  and  they  were  thenceforward  considered  incorporated 
into  the  constitution.1  Meanwhile  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
in  the  assembly  for  a  special  election  for  judicial  officers  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  under  the  new  system,  which 
after  passing  both  houses  was  approved  on  the  same  day  that 
the  constitutional  amendments  were  declared  adopted.  This 
new  act  provided  for  such  election  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
October,  1863,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  general  election  law,  making  it  conform  to  the  new  system 
and  fixing  the  time  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  1863, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  had  in  like  manner  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  senate  and,  after  some  controversy  as  to  its  terms 
was  finally  passed  and  approved  on  April  20,  1863  Still 
another  act,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  1863  and  providing 
for  the  voting  and  acceptance  of  the  votes  for  state  and  county 
officers  of  all  electors  of  the  state  then  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  they  might  at  the  time  be  located,  was 
passed  and  approved  on  April  25,  1863. 2  This  act  was  after¬ 
wards  in  1864  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  a  majority  of 
the  supreme  court;  but  Chief  Justice  Sanderson  in  a  dissenting 
opinion  took  a  contrary  view;  and  the  next  year  several  new 
acts  were  passed  for  the  “soldiers’’  vote”  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  which  would  probably  have  been  declared  valid.  As, 
however,  the  war  closed  in  1865,  before  an  election  under  them 
was  to  be  held,  they  became  inoperative.3 

It  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the  legislature  of  1863  that  it 
made  the  first  break  in  the  illiberal  and  disgraceful  provisions  of 
the  legislature  of  1850  that  no  black  or  mulatto  person  or  Indian 
should  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  the  state  in 

1  Senate  Journal,  1863,  134-323. 

2  Stats.  1863,  91,  353,  549. 

3  Bourland  vs.  Hildreth,  26  Cal.  161;  Stats.  1863-4,  279,  431. 
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an  action  in  which  a  white  person  was  a  party.  These  provi¬ 
sions,  re-enacted  in  1851,  had  been  amended  and  enlarged  in 
1854,  and  in  that  shape  they  continued  for  nine  years  longer  a 
foul  blot  upon  the  history  of  the  country.  Two  bills,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Richard  F.  Perkins  of  San  Francisco  on 
January  9,  1863,  had  for  their  object  the  removal  of  this  inhibi¬ 
tion  as  against  negroes  and  mulattoes.  They  passed  the  senate. 
In  the  assembly  Morris  M.  Estee  moved  a  singular  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  the  testimony  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  should 
be  disregarded  unless  corroborated — amounting  in  effect  to  the 
same  proscription  as  the  original;  and  Chancellor  Hartson  moved 
as  a  substitute  an  equally  objectionable  proviso  that  such  testi¬ 
mony  should  be  disregarded  unless  corroborated  in  some  material 
particular.  But  both  amendment  and  substitute  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities  and  the  acts,  after  passing  the  assembly,  were 
promptly  approved  by  Stanford,  one  on  March  16  and  the  other 
on  March  18,  1863.1  Even  as  it  was,  the  fact  that  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Estee  and  Hartson  received  about  thirty  votes  manifested 
what  prejudices  against  negroes  still  prevailed;  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  acts  contained  express  inhibitions  against  the  testimony 
of  Mongolians  and  Chinese  showed  that  the  amendments  adopted, 
however  excellent  in  themselves,  were  not  the  dictates  of  high- 
minded  and  broadly-liberal  statesmanship  but  merely  a  special 
and  exclusive  movement  in  favor  of  the  negro  brought  about  by 
the  war.2  But  the  move  was  a  good  one  and  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion;  and  it  was  afterwards,  though  it  took  ten  years  to  reach 
that  point,  followed  by  the  removal  of  all  objections  on  account 
of  nationality  or  color.3 

The  war,  however,  and  questions  more  or  less  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  it  were  the  main  subjects  of  consideration  in  the 
legislature  of  1863.  The  Californians  in  general  were  in  favor  of 
a  vigorous  and  unyielding  prosecution  of  the  conflict  to  the  end, 
without  reference  to  how  long  it  would  take  or  how  much  it 
might  cost.  They  believed  in  fighting  it  out.  It  was  therefore 
with  great  satisfaction  and  much  pride  that  they  heard  of  the 

1  Stats.  1863,  60,  69. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  307,  312. 

3  See  People  vs.  McGuire,  45  Cal.  56. 
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promotion  of  their  old  fellow-citizen  and  favorite,  General  Joseph 
Hooker  or  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker”  as  they  preferred  to  call 
him,  to  the  head  and  leadership  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field.  This  feeling  was  especially  manifested  in  the 
legislature  by  the  adoption  on  March  23  of  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  recognizing  the  fame  reflected  on  the  state  by  Hooker’s 
splendid  services  in  the  national  cause  and  conveying  to  him  an 
expression  of  its  satisfaction  and  confidence.1  About  the  same 
time  the  governor  was  requested,  by  resolution  of  the  senate,  to 
immediately  telegraph  to  the  war  department  at  Washington  to 
ascertain  whether  the  general  government  would  furnish  Califor¬ 
nia  for  its  use  with  five  complete  bronze  field-batteries,  consisting 
each  of  two  rifled  twelve-pounders,  two  smooth  bore  six-pounders 
and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers,  together  with  small  arms, 
accouterments  and  equipments  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  twenty-nine  thousand  muskets,  and  also 
such  amount  of  ammunition  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.2  On 
March  25,  Governor  Stanford  answered  that  he  had  telegraphed 
to  the  United  States  secretary  of  war  and  received  a  reply,  which 
it  was  not  advisable  to  make  public  but  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  general  government  would  “furnish  the  arms  required — 
and  more.”  He  also  stated  that  he  had  received  a  dispatch 
from  United  States  Senator  James  A.  McDougall,  dated  March 
23,  1863,  that  the  general  government  would  do  all  that  was 
demanded  for  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  coast.3 

This  action  in  reference  to  taking  measures  for  the  defense  of 
California,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of 
April  25,  1863,  to  prevent  the  arming  and  equipping  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  vessels  for  piratical  or  privateering 
purposes,  was  in  part  at  least  induced  by  the  fact  that  on  March 
15,  1863,  a  schooner,  named  the  J.  M.  Chapman,  had  been  seized 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  while  sailing  or  about  to  sail  on  a 
cruise  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  and  against  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  that  the  vessel 
had  been  seized,  a  number  of  men  connected  with  it  had  been 


1  Stats.  1863,  795. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1-863,  303. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1863,  341. 
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arrested,  among  whom  were  Ridgeley  Greathouse,  Asbury  Har¬ 
pending,  Alfred  Rubery,  William  C.  Law  and  Lorenzo  C.  Libby. 
These  soon  afterwards  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
United  States  under  an  act  of  congress  of  July  17,  1862,  for 
engaging  in  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  At  the 
trial,  which  took  place  at  the  October  term,  1863,  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court — a  nolle  prosequi  having  been  entered  as  to 
Law  and  Libby  and  they  become  witnesses  for  the  prosecution — 
it  appeared  that  Harpending,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  Rubery, 
a  native  of  England,  hadTor  some  time  contemplated  the  fitting 
out  of  a  privateer  at  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
several  of  the  mail  steamers,  plying  between  that  port  and 
Panama,  and  other  vessels.  With  this  object  in  view,  Harpen¬ 
ding  had  gone  to  Richmond  and  procured  from  Jefferson  Davis, 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  a  letter  of  marque  purporting  to 
authorize  him  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  to  burn,  bond  or  take  any  vessel  of  its  citizens.  In  January 
or  February,  1863,  Harpending  made  the  acquaintance  at  San 
Francisco  of  Law,  a  ship-captain,  and  induced  him  to  take  part 
in  the  scheme.  Law  pointed  out  the  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman, 
a  vessel  of  about  ninety  tons  and  a  fast  sailer  which  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
contemplated.  Harpending  thereupon  introduced  Greathouse 
as  a  capitalist;  and,  after  several  meetings  between  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  Greathouse  purchased  the  schooner  and  furnished  money 
to  purchase  arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  and  to  engage  a  mate 
and  crew.  The  next  morning  Law,  who  was  to  be  captain,  took 
charge  of  the  vessel,  informed  Libby  of  the  project  and  induced 
him  to  go  as  mate,  and  engaged  four  seamen  and  a  cook. 

All  this  time  Greathouse  pretended  to  be  acting  in  the  interest 
of  the  “Liberal  party”  in  Mexico;  and  under  this  pretext  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  purchased,  packed  in  cases  marked 
“oil  mill”  and  “machinery”  and  shipped  as  quietly  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  also  shipped  a  number  of  uniforms, 
a  large  amount  of  lumber  intended  for  the  construction  of  berths, 
a  prison  room  and  a  lower  deck;  and  the  remaining  space  was 
filled  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Manzanillo.  Meanwhile 
the  conspirators,  after  much  discussion,  began  dividing  their 
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prospective  spoils;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Greathouse,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  solid  gold  he  had  advanced,  was  to  have 
the  largest  share,  Harpending  the  next  largest,  Law  the  next, 
Rubery  fourth  and  Libby  fifth.  The  plan  of  the  cruise  was 
that  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  March  14,  Harpending  and 
fifteen  fighting  men  were  to  go  on  board  and  conceal  themselves 
and  that  on  Sunday  morning,  March  15,  the  vessel  was  to  sail 
and  proceed  to  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  some  three  hundred 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  where  Harpending  and 
his  fighting  men  were  to  land.  The  vessel  was  thence  to 
proceed  to  Manzanillo  in  Mexico;  discharge  its  merchandise; 
return  to  Guadalupe;  fit  out  for  privateering  purposes;  proceed 
again  to  Manzanillo,  where  the  men  were  to  be  enrolled  and 
their  names  inserted  in  Harpending’s  letter  of  marque,  and  then 
commence  their  depredations.  Their  first  prize  was  to  be  the 
Pacific  mail  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama  with  its 
treasure.  With  this  steamer,  they  were  to  capture  a  second 
steamer  with  its  treasure;  next  they  were  to  capture  a  vessel 
then  engaged  in  recovering  treasure  from  the  wreck  on  the 
Mexican  coast  of  the  steamer  Golden  Gate;  then  they  were  to 
go  to  the  Chincha  Islands;  capture  and  burn  all  the  United 
States  vessels  there,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  China  sea  and 
finally  into  the  Indian  ocean.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
schooner  was  placarded  to  sail  for  Manzanillo;  and  Law  cleared 
at  the  custom-house  for  that  port,  signing  and  swearing  to  a 
false  manifest.  On  the  night  of  March  14  all  the  conspirators, 
including  Harpending  and  his  men,  went  on  board;  and  no 
one  was  absent  except  Law,  who  remained  on  shore  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  he  was  to  make  his  appearance 
before  morning. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  Rubery  heard  some  vague  rumors 
that  the  vessel  was  to  be  overhauled;  and  in  the  gray  of  the 
dawn,  as  Law  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  he  proposed 
sailing  without  him.  Upon  a  hasty  consultation  it  was  so 
ordered;  and  Libby,  acting  under  instructions  of  Greathouse, 
cast  off  the  lines  and  began  working  the  vessel  out  from  the 
wharf  into  the  stream.  The  mainsail  was  partially  hoisted. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  wharf  been  left  than  two  boats  were 
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observed  putting  off  from  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Cyane, 
then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  heading  towards  the 
schooner.  Libby  pointed  them  out  to  Greathouse  and  stated 
what  they  meant.  Rubery  thereupon  insisted  on  running  up  all 
the  sails,  but  Libby  replied  that  there  was  no  wind  and  it  would 
be  useless.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Cyane’s  boats 
arrived,  followed  by  a  steam-tug;  the  schooner  was  boarded  and 
seized  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  enterprise 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Just  before  the  seizure,  Law,  who  seems  to 
have  in  the  meanwhile  become  intoxicated,  made  his  appearance 
and  got  on  board;  and  he,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  was  arrested. 
It  was  subsequently  shown  that  the  United  States  revenue  offi¬ 
cers  had  been  aware  of  the  intended  expedition  almost  from  the 
beginning  and  maintained  a  constant  watch,  night  and  day,  of  the 
vessel.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  when  the  clearance  papers 
for  Manzanillo  were  procured,  they  increased  the  watch — charter¬ 
ing  a  steam-tug  and  putting  a  number  of  policemen  on  board. 
They  also  made  arrangements  for  the  assistance  of  the  two  boats 
with  their  crews  from  the  Cyane  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them 
on  a  given  signal,  and  in  addition  provided  in  advance  for  the 
reception  and  confinement  of  their  intended  prisoners  at  the 
fortifications  on  Alcatraz  Island.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
revenue  officers  themselves  went  on  board  the  tug;  proceeded 
to  a  wharf  near  that  at  which  the  J.  M.  Chapman  lay,  and 
watched  Harpending’s  men  going  on  board. 

Upon  arresting  the  men  on  board  the  schooner,  it  was  found 
that  they  had  destroyed  many  papers ;  but  in  the  baggage  of 
Harpending  and  Rubery  were  discovered,  among  other  docu¬ 
ments,  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  California  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  the  United  States;  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  the 
United  States  forts  at  San  Francisco  and  particularly  Alcatraz;  a 
draft  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  cause,  and  an  imprecation  of 
vengeance  on  all  who  should  prove  false.  Immediately  after  the 
seizure  and  arrest,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Alcatraz  and 
confined  there.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  the  conviction 
of  Greathouse,  Harpending  and  Rubery.  They  were  sentenced 
by  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  Not  long  afterwards 
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Rubery  was  pardoned  by  President  Lincoln  at  the  special  re¬ 
quest  of  John  Bright  of  England;  and  in  February,  1864,  while 
Judge  Field  was  absent,  the  other  defendants  were  released  by 
Judge  Ogden  Hoffman  on  the  claim  that  they  were  included, 
upon  taking  the  required  oath,  in  Lincoln’s  amnesty  proclama¬ 
tion  of  December  8,  1863.  In  the  meanwhile  the  schooner  J.  M. 
Chapman  and  its  cargo  were  condemned  and  sold  as  prize  of 
war  and  the  proceeds  distributed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  captors.1 

But,  while  California  was  thus  loyal,  and  disposed  to  support 
the  vigorous  and  unyielding  prosecution  of  the  conflict,  there 
was  one  war  measure  of  the  administration — and  one  of  great 
importance  and  necessary  to  the  Union  in  general — which  did 
not  entirely  suit  it  and  which  it  only  accepted  in  a  conditional 
manner-  This  was  the  legal  tender  or  greenback  currency  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  United  States  treasury  department.  California  and 
for  that  matter  almost  all  the  Pacific  coast  was  a  gold  and  silver 
producing  country;  and  it  did  its  financial  business  exclusively 
in  gold  and  silver  coin.  There  being  no  banks  of  issue  and  no 
bank-notes  in  the  land,  and  the  popular  will  being  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  toleration  of  anything  of  the  kind,  all  values 
were  based  upon  the  gold  and  silver  standard;  and  there  was 
and  of  course  could  be  no  depreciated  currency  so  long  as  they 
remained  the  standard.  Goods  were  bought  and  sold  and  serv¬ 
ices  employed  and  rendered  for  gold  and  silver  prices,  and  credits 
were  given  and  accepted  for  the  same.  But  when  the  new  war 
legislation  made  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  those  notes  began  to  largely  depreciate — at  one 
time  going  considerably  more  than  fifty  per  cent  below  the  gold 
standard — it  became  apparent  in  California  that  great  injustice 
was  being  done  by  the  operation  of  the  law  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Many  instances  occurred  in  which  debts  contracted  on  the  gold 
basis  were  paid  in  greenbacks  at  a  loss  to  the  creditor  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent;  and,  however  morally  dishonest  and  despic¬ 
able  such  payment  was,  it  could  not  be  prevented. 

A  remedy,  which  proved  effective  as  to  future  bargains,  was 

United  States  vs.  Greathouse  et  al.,  In  Re  Greathouse,  and  Proceeds  of 
Schooner  Chapman,  4  Sawyer  (U.  S.  Circuit  Court),  457-516. 
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found  by  the  legislature  of  1863  in  what  was  popularly  known  as 
the  “specific  contract  law.”  This  consisted  in  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  civil  practice  act,  proposed  by  Assemblyman 
Sanderson  of  El  Dorado  county,  providing  that  contracts  in 
writing  for  the  direct  payment  of  money,  made  payable  in  a 
specific  kind  of  money  or  currency,  might  be  specifically  en¬ 
forced  by  the  courts,  and  judgments  on  such  contracts  be  made 
payable  and  collectable  in  the  kind  of  money  or  currency  speci¬ 
fied.  The  sentiment  of  the  assembly  had  already  been  shown 
on  February  19  by  the  rejection  by  forty-nine  ayes  to  eleven 
noes  of  a  resolution,  introduced  by  John  F.  Swift,  to  make  legal 
tender  notes  the  circulating  medium  in  the  state.1  Sanderson’s 
amendments  were  introduced  February  24;  passed  the  assembly 
March  17  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  ayes  to  eighteen  noes;  passed 
the  senate  April  14  by  twenty -two  ayes  to  eleven  noes,  and 
received  the  governor’s  approval  and  became  a  law  on  April  27, 
1 863. 2 3  But,  notwithstanding  the  large  majorities  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  favor  of  the  new  provisions,  there  were  great  objections 
made  by  many  persons  who  considered  them  opposed,  if  not  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  least  to  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  in  carrying  on  the  war  and  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  When  the  question  came  before  the  supreme  court 
in  July,  1864,  however,  that  tribunal  decided  the  provisions  con¬ 
stitutional  f  and  this  decision  was  afterwards  in  effect  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  result  was  the 
enforcement  of  specific  contracts  and  the  custom,  in  nearly  every 
note  or  contract  for  the  payment  of  money  thereafter  made  in 
California,  to  make  it  expressly  payable  only  “  in  gold  coin.” 
Another  result  was  a  great  impetus  to  trade  for  the  reason  that 
Californian  merchants  and  traders  made  large  profits  by  buying 
goods  in  eastern  markets  for  greenbacks  and  selling  them  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  gold.  Though  several  subsequent  efforts  were 
made  to  repeal  the  specific  contract  law,  they  all  failed.  It  had 
been  found  beneficial  and  became  generally  popular.  Oregon 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  208,  226,  227. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1863,  249,  380,  737;  Senate  Journal,  1863,  449,  494; 
Stats.  1863,  687. 

3Carpentier  vs.  Atherton,  25  Cal.  564. 
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and  Nevada  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  general  followed  the  example 
in  this  respect  of  California. 

Though  thus  particular  about  its  currency  and,  for  the 
time  at  least,  opposed  to  anything  but  coin  as  its  circulating 
medium,  California  was  exceedingly  liberal  with  its  gold  to  the 
national  cause.  Not  only  was  no  claim  or  demand  upon  it  by 
the  general  government  ever  questioned  or  delayed,  but  its 
gratuitous  and  spontaneous  contributions  for  the  health  and 
comfort  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war 
were  unparalleled.  The  movement,  which  became  famous  the 
world  over  by  the  name  of  the  “sanitary  commission”  and  of 
which  California  became  the  main  supporter,  commenced  in 
1862.  In  the  disastrous  campaign  of  that  year,  so  many  of 
those  who  were  fighting  for  their  country  were  stricken  down 
by  wounds  or  disease  that  the  government  was  unable,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  drain  in  other  directions  of  its  available 
funds,  to  take  as  complete  care  of  them  as  they  deserved. 
Under  the  circumstances  a  sanitary  commission  was  organized 
in  New  York  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  that  city,  and  various  small  contribu¬ 
tions  were  solicited  and  obtained.  Bellows  proposed  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Starr  King,  the  silver-tongued  Unitarian  clergyman  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  voice  had  already  been  heard  in  eloquent 
favor  of  the  Union  cause,  that  something  in  the  same  line  should 
be  attempted  in  California;  and  King  threw  himself  into  the 
project  with  all  his  fervid  soul.  On  the  evening  of  September  6, 
1862,  a  first  meeting  in  reference  to  raising  money  for  the  sani¬ 
tary  fund  was  held  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  large  sum  of  six 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  was  at  once  contributed.  The 
enthusiasm  became  so  great  that  other  meetings  were  called;  the 
most  prominent  citizens  took  part;  committees  were  appointed; 
the  work  was  systematized,  and  in  about  ten  days  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  raised  and 
remitted  to  Bellows.  In  October  another  h-undred  thousand 
dollars  were  raised  and  remitted,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1862  still  another  hundred  thousand. 

The  Californian  contributions,  unparalleled  as  they  were  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  states,  were  in  gold  coin  so  that 
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they  represented  considerably  over  half  a  million  in  legal  tender 
notes.  And  in  the  same  manner,  subsequent  contributions  were 
in  gold  coin,  which  continued  to  be,  with  some  variations,  much 
higher  than  greenbacks.  In  October,  1863,  Bellows  telegraphed 
to  San  Francisco  that  the  sanitary  commission  had  distributed 
‘•stores  to  the  value  of  several  million  dollars”  to  all  parts  of  the 
army  at  a  cost  of  three  per  cent,  and  that  California  had  been  its 
main  support.  But  he  said  that  its  funds  were  then  low.  Its 
expenses  were  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  it  could  not 
live  more  than  three  months  longer  without  large  support  from 
the  Pacific.  He  suggested  that  if  California  would  contribute 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  month  while  the  war  lasted,  the 
other  twenty-five  thousand  could  be  made  up  in  the  east  and  the 
commission  could  continue  on  its  existing  magnificent  scale  of 
beneficence.  To  this,  San  Francisco  answered  that  it  would 
supply  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1864  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  state  would  doubtless  make  the  sum  three 
hundred  thousand.  Bellows,  in  his  ardent  enthusiasm,  replied 
that  his  table  was  “illuminated  with  this  resplendent  message” 
and  that  in  his  haste  to  acknowledge  such  a  glorious  and 
patriotic  continuance  in  well-doing  he  could  “only  stutter, 
‘Noble,  tender,  faithful  San  Francisco,  city  of  the  heart,  com¬ 
mercial  and  moral  capital  of  the  most  humane  and  generous 
state  in  the  world!’  ”  San  Francisco  almost  immediately  organ¬ 
ized  a  subscription  and  sent  on  a  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  report  of  the 
commission  showed  that,  out  of  four  million  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  cash  received,  California  had  supplied  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  and  Oregon  and  Nevada  nearly  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  or  together  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount 
contributed. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sanitary  fund  in  1862, 
San  Francisco,  which  had  given  about  one-half  of  all  the  money 
raised  in  California  for  that  beneficent  purpose,  had  contributed 
over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Sacramento 
flood  of  the  winter  of  1861-2.  It  had  given  before  on  other 
occasions.  Taking  all  together,  Bellows,  however  much  allow¬ 
ance  is  to  be  made  for  his  personal  pride  and  clerical  exaggera- 
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tion,  was  not  very  far  wrong  when,  apostrophizing  the  city,  he 
said,  “Your  boundaries  will  not  hold  the  riches  and  the  blessings 
in  store  for  you;  they  must  needs  overflow  into  the  hands  of  the 
needy  and  suffering  and  make  your  name  the  balm  and  cordial 
of  want  and  sorrow,”  and  still  less  so,  when  speaking  of  the 
“Pacific  and  California,  with  San  Francisco  at  the  head,”  he 
called  them  “the  good  Samaritan  for  the  first  time  appearing  in 
the  proportions  of  a  great  city — of  a  whole  state — of  a  vast  area.” 
But  the  state,  and  San  Francisco  with  it,  was  very  prosperous. 
Though  the  season  of  1863  was  one  of  comparative  drought, 
having  only  fourteen  inches  of  rain  as  against  the  forty-nine 
inches  of  the  flood  season  of  1861-2,  and  the  crops  were  small, 
yet  prices  were  high  and  profits  large.  In  the  same  year  the 
Comstock  lode  of  Nevada  yielded  twelve  millions  of  dollars  or 
twice  as  much  as  the  year  before.  Everything  seemed  to  have 
an  upward  tendency.  On  January  8,  1863,  ground  was  broken 
at  Sacramento  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  or 
transcontinental  railroad;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  railroad  was  opened,  while  enter¬ 
prises  of  many  kinds  were  started  in  all  directions.  In  San 
Francisco  the  North  Beach  and  Mission  and  the  Central  street- 
railroads  were  completed  and  in  Oakland  the  railroad  wharf, 
twelve  hundred  yards  long,  that  reached  out  to  the  deep  water 
of  the  bay  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  navigating  and  the 
liability  of  sticking  on  the  bars  and  mud-flats  of  San  Antonio 
creek.1 

Meanwhile  on  Monday,  April  27,  1863,  the  legislature,  the 
last  of  the  annual  ones  held  under  the  old  constitution  before 
the  amendments  of  1862  were  declared  ratified,  adjourned.  The 
session  had  been  a  most  important  one.  A  great  deal  of  far- 
reaching  legislation  had  been  carried  through,  among  which,  in 
addition  to  the  acts  already  referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  a 
number  of  statutes  granting  subsidies  and  privileges  to  the 
Central  Pacific  and  other  railroads,  then  the  subjects  of  popular 
favor,  that  will  be  noticed  further  on.  But  the  chief  merit,  if  not 
glory,  of  this  legislature  was  the  hearty,  sincere  and  outspoken 
support  that  it  gave  to  the  federal  government  in  its  conflict  with 


1  HittelPs  San  Francisco,  335-339. 
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secession.  There  were  many  expressions  of  the  general  feeling 
on  this  subject;  nearly  every  senator  and  assemblyman,  except 
those  notoriously  unsound,  gave  voice  to  their  loyalty  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  And  at  the  end  of  the  session,  besides  the 
always-ready  patriotism  of  T.  N.  Machin,  speaker  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  Lieutenant-governor  John  F.  Chellis  seized  the  opportunity 
of  his  valedictory  to  the  senate  to  express  himself  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  work  that  had  been  done.  “That  you  have  promptly 
and  courageously  met  every  emergency,”  said  he,  “is  manifest 
by  the  grateful  and  general  response  which  comes  back  to  us 
from  the  loyal  people  of  the  east,  who  no  longer  doubt  the 
loyalty  of  California  nor  tremble  lest  the  beloved  flag  of  our 
country  should  be  lowered  to  the  bands  of  treason  on  this 
frontier  post  of  freedom.” 1 


1  Senate  Journal,  1863,  553. 
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UNDER  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1862, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1863 
designed  to  carry  out  the  new  provisions,  a  general  state 
election  was  to  be  held  on  September  2  and  a  special  judicial 
election  for  judges  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on 
October  21,  1863.  The  state  officers  to  be  elected  were  to  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years,  except  that  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  after  the  first  five  had  drawn  lots  for  terms  of  two,  four, 
six,  eight  and  ten  years,  were  to  hold  for  ten  years  and  the 
fourteen  district  judges  for  terms  of  six  years.  In  view  of  these 
elections  and  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  platforms  and  nominat¬ 
ing  candidates,  two  opposing  political  conventions  were  called, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  everybody,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
individual  principles  or  preferences,  seemed  willing  for  the  time 
at  least  to  range  himself.  The  first  or  Union  state  convention, 
which  represented  the  administration,  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  Republican  party,  met  at  Sacramento  on  June  17,  1863. 
A  series  of  ringing  resolutions,  substantially  like  those  of  the 
Union  state  convention  of  1862,  were  adopted,  and  then  nomina¬ 
tions  were  proposed.  Conness,  who  had  made  himself  very 
active  in  the  preliminary  work  and  management  of  this  conven¬ 
tion,  succeeded  in  getting  Frederick  F.  Low  preferred  for  gov¬ 
ernor  to  Leland  Stanford,  who  withdrew  before  the  convention 
was  held,  and  over  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  who,  however,  received  a 
very  large  vote.  T.  N.  Machin  was  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor  over  John  F.  Chellis,  and  thereupon  followed  a  complete 
Union  ticket,  including  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  second  convention,  which  for  the  time  comprised  all  the 
(352) 
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enemies  of  the  administration  and  all  who  opposed  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  against  secession,  was  called  the  Fusion  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  convention.  It  met  at  Sacramento  on  July  8,  1863. 
Its  resolutions  professed  love  for  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
Union,  but  charged  the  administration  with  open  and  avowed 
disregard  of  state  rights,  designated  almost  all  its  acts  as  arbi¬ 
trary  and  fanatical  usurpations,  denounced  with  unqualified  con¬ 
demnation  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  set  forth  as  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  its  aims  and  endeavors  the  phrase,  “The 
Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was.”  It  nominated 
John  G.  Downey,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  over  Joseph  W. 
McCorkle,  John  B.  Weller  and  several  others,  for  governor; 
Elisha  W.  McKinstry  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  full  ticket  for 
all  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  both  the  approaching  elections.  On 
July  13,  only  a  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic 
convention,  Downey  issued  a  lengthy  address  to  the  public 
expounding  his  views  on  the  relative  rights  and  powers  of  the 
national  and  state  governments;  and  on  August  24  Low,  repre¬ 
senting  the  other  side,  also  issued  an  address  devoted  to  public 
affairs.  The  campaign  was  comparatively  very  short  and  rather 
one-sided — all  the  prestige  and  nearly  all  the  enthusiasm  being 
strongly  Union.1 

Notwithstanding  it  was  well  known  beforehand  that  the  result 
of  the  election  of  September  2,  1863,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
favorable  for  the  Union  ticket,  there  was  a  very  large  poll.  The 
entire  count  of  the  state  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  nine  thou¬ 
sand  votes,  of  which  Low  received  a  few  hundred  over  sixty-four 
thousand  and  Downey  a  few  hundred  over  forty-four  thousand, 
giving  Low  a  majority  of  nearly  twenty  thousand.  Machin’s 
majority  over  McKinstry  was  over  twenty-one  thousand,  and  so 
generally  with  the  other  Union  nominees.  At  the  special  judi¬ 
cial  election,  which  was  held  on  October  21,  1863,  there  was 
little  interest  manifested,  the  vote  amounting  to  less  than  sixty- 
six  thousand,  of  which  Silas  W.  Sanderson,  Augustus  L.  Rhodes, 
John  Currey,  Lorenzo  Sawyer  and  Oscar  L.  Shafter  received  a 
little  over  forty-five  thousand  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
and  John  Swett  nearly  as  many  for  superintendent  of  public 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  193-200. 
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instruction.1  Throughout  the  state  the  district,  county  and 
municipal  elections  resulted  as  a  rule  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
when  the  new  legislature  met,  and  the  new  administration  com¬ 
menced  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1863,  all  the  officers  in 
general,  high  and  low,  were  Union  men. 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  the  eastern  states  continued.  Lincoln’s 
emancipation  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  while  it  was 
received  with  extraordinary  favor  in  the  north,  evoked  loathing 
and  curses  from  the  south.  It  had  been  long  delayed,  but  had 
come  at  last;  and  its  effect  abroad  was  almost  as  important  as  its 
effect  at  home.  From  the  moment  of  its  issue,  the  Union  cause 
and  the  cause  of  the  administration,  which  were  seen  to  be  the 
same  thing,  was  recognized  as  the  cause  of  freedom,  philanthropy 
and  civilization  as  against  the  virtual  barbarism  of  slavery;  and 
the  great  European  powers,  however  they  may  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  before,  were  obliged  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  so 
regard  it.  There  was  from  that  time  no  longer  any  danger  of 
the  Confederacy  receiving  European  aid;  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  fought  out  without  anything  like  avowed  foreign  interven¬ 
tion  or  interference. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1863,  General  Hooker,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  spend¬ 
ing  several  months  in  reorganizing  his  forces,  marched  towards 
Richmond.  He  had  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  Sending  a  portion  of  them  under  General  John  Sedgwick 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg,  he  crossed 
with  the  main  body  a  few  miles  above  and  advanced  to  Chancel- 
lorsville.  There  he  was  met  by  Lee  with  an  army  of  about  one- 
half  Hooker’s  number;  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place,  which 
commenced  on  May  1,  lasted  several  days  and  resulted  in  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Confederates  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Union 
army.  It  was  known  as  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  The 
main  features  of  the  fight  consisted  in  a  well-planned  and  admi¬ 
rably  conducted  attack  by  Stonewall  Jackson  upon  Hooker’s  right 
wing,  which  he  took  by  surprise  and  drove  back  in  confusion. 
By  this  time  Sedgwick,  who  had  taken  the  heights  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  came  up  on  Hooker’s  left,  when  Lee  attacked  him  with  his 
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main  force  and  compelled  him  to  retire.  On  May  5  Hooker  was 
obliged  to  recross  the  Rappahannock.  His  losses  in  the  four 
days’  fighting  were  about  sixteen  thousand.  Those  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  about  twelve  thousand;  but  among  them  was 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  said  to  have  been  fatally  wounded 
by  mistake  by  one  of  his  own  men.  He  was  probably  the  great¬ 
est  military  genius  developed  in  the  war;  and  his  loss  was  by  no 
means  compensated  by  the  Confederate  triumph. 

Lee  now  conceived  the  bold  project  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  north;  and,  with  the  object  of  taking  advantage  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  demoralization  produced  in  the  Union  army  by  the  dis¬ 
aster  at  Chancellorsville,  he  hurried  with  his  forces  to  the  west  of 
and  past  Hooker,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  Harper’s  Ferry  in 
Maryland  into  Pennsylvania  and  past  Chambersburg  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Gettysburg.  On  his  march  he  gathered  rein¬ 
forcements  until  his  army  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men — a  force  so  large  that  he  was  supposed  to  threaten  not 
only  Washington  but  also  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  His 
advance  consequently  produced  the  greatest  alarm  throughout 
the  north;  and  large  bodies  of  loyal  troops  were  hurried  from  all 
quarters  to  oppose  him.  Hooker  would  also  probably  have  been 
glad  for  another  brush  with  Lee;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Halleck,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  resign  his  com¬ 
mand;  and  General  George  C.  Meade  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  his  stead.  Meade  at  once  advanced 
against  Lee,  marching  his  army,  which  likewise  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  on  a  line  east  of  and  nearly 
parallel  with  Lee’s  route  and  having  a  mountain  chain  between 
them.  The  two  armies  converged  and  came  into  collision  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Gettysburg  on  July  1 ;  and  there  was,  then 
and  there,  fought  what  was  perhaps  the  most  critical  and  impor¬ 
tant  battle  of  the  war  and  one  of  the  greatest  military  conflicts  of 
modern  times.  It  lasted  for  three  days  or  until  the  end  of  July 
3,  resulting  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederates  and  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  them  back  defeated  and  disheartened  into  Virginia.  Their 
loss  was  said  to  have  been  forty  thousand  men;  that  of  the  Union 
army  twenty-four  thousand. 

The  Confederates  seem  to  have  felt  confident  of  winning  the 
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victory,  compelling  the  president  and  his  cabinet  to  fly  from 
Washington,  occupying  that  place  and  seizing  also  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  It  appears  to  have  been  their  fanciful  notion  that 
they  would  dictate  terms  to  a  fugitive  Union  government  from 
the  steps  of  Independence  Hall.  It  had  been  their  boast  that 
grass  should  grow  again  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  that  the 
whole  north  should  be  whipped  into  subjection.  But  however 
well  the  south  fought,  it  found  more  than  a  master  in  the  north. 
In  its  invasion  of  northern  soil  it  had  put  forth  all  its  strength; 
the  Gettysburg  campaign  was  its  greatest  effort;  it  risked  almost 
everything  upon  that  movement;  and  when  it  lost,  irretrievably 
lost,  there  was  little  or  nothing  more  of  importance  that  it  could 
do.  It  could  never  again  collect  such  an  army  or  recover  from 
the  exhaustion  of  such  a  tremendous  disaster  as  it  then  sustained- 
Though  Lee  was  a  great  general  and  managed  to  preserve  a  bold 
front  upon  his  own  Virginian  ground  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  and  to  give  the  Union  arms  much  trouble  and  several 
defeats  the  next  year,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  turning  point  of  the  civil  war. 

It  was  on  the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  at  the  dedication  on 
November  19,  1863,  of  a  part  of  it  as  a  soldiers’  cemetery,  that 
Lincoln  made  the  celebrated  address,  which  more  nearly  perhaps 
than  any  other  modern  production  recalls  the  famous  oration  of 
Pericles  on  the  battle  field  of  Marathon.  In  it  he  said,  “Four¬ 
score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation,  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can¬ 
not  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here. 
But  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
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living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

On  July  4,  the  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  General 
Grant,  after  an  able  campaign  characterized  by  his  usual  indom¬ 
itable  determination  and  perseverance,  captured  Vicksburg  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  had  made  several  attempts  on  the  north 
side  to  take  this  important  place;  but,  having  met  with  very  great 
impediments  on  that  side,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  it  from 
the  south  side.  To  do  so,  he  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the 
river  north  of  the  city  to  the  west  bank;  march  down  that  bank 
to  a  point  below  the  city;  cross  back  to  the  east  bank,  and  then 
march  up  the  east  bank ;  while  the  fleet  of  gun-boats,  which  had 
steamed  up  the  river  from  New  Orleans  and  successfully  run  the 
Vicksburg  batteries,  after  protecting  Grant’s  first  crossing,  again 
successfully  ran  the  batteries  on  the  downward  trip.  Upon 
approaching  Grand  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  river, 
where  the  second  crossing  was  to  take  place,  Commodore  Porter 
who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the  rebel  batteries, 
but,  finding  that  he  could  not  silence  them  in  time,  ran  a  few 
miles  further  down  the  river  to  a  place  called  Bruinsburg,  where 
Grant,  following  rapidly,  came  up  and  crossed.  Soon  after  cross¬ 
ing,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Port  Gibson,  a 
few  miles  east  of  where  he  had  crossed,  and  compelled  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  Grand  Gulf.  A  portion  of  his  army,  under  Generals 
William  T.  Sherman  and  James  B.  McPherson  captured  Jackson, 
the  capital  of  Mississippi,  driving  out  the  Confederate  general 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  general  John 
C.  Pemberton,  who  had  been  in  command  at  Vicksburg,  had 
marched  out  of  that  place  with  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  and  aiding  Johnston;  but  he  was  met  and  defeated 
by  Grant  on  May  16  at  Champion  Hills  and  the  next  day  at  the 
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crossing  of  the  Big  Black,  whence  he  was  driven  back  and  shut 
up  in  Vicksburg.  Grant  with  his  main  army  then  sat  down 
before  that  place ;  and  on  July  4,  as  before  stated,  after  a  siege  of 
forty-five  days,  Pemberton’s  forces  marched  out,  stacked  their 
arms  and  surrendered  themselves,  some  twenty-seven  thousand 
in  number,  prisoners  of  war.  The  Union  forces  immediately 
marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  city;  and  thus  fell  the 
great  rebel  stronghold  of  the  west.  About  the  same  time  Port 
Hudson  in  Louisiana,  the  last  point  on  the  Mississippi  held  by 
the  rebels,  surrendered  to  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks;  and,  as 
this  was  the  last  obstruction  to  free  navigation,  the  great  river 
thenceforward  “ran  unvexed  to  the  sea.”  The  result  of  these 
victories  was  not  only  the  recovery  from  the  Confederacy  of  an 
important  portion  of  its  territory,  the  defeat  on  every  side  of  its 
forces  and  the  destruction  of  its  resources,  but  also  its  confine¬ 
ment  within  comparatively  very  narrow  limits  and  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  converging  the  Union  forces  in  greater  masses,  or  in 
other  words  tightening  the  folds  . of  what  General  Scott  had  called 
the  great  northern  military  anaconda. 

Both  the  north  and  the  south,  as  the  war  progressed,  had  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  pass  conscription  laws;  but  this  unpopular 
measure  became  much  more  necessary  and  was  sooner  resorted 
to  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  The  Confederates  in  the 
spring  of  1862  had  passed  an  act  enrolling  in  their  army  all  adult 
white  males  between  certain  ages;  and,  as  the  war  went  on,  new 
and  more  sweeping  acts  were  passed,  until  every  white  male 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five,  not  physically 
incapacitated,  was  called  into  service.  On  the  other  hand  in 
March,  1863,  congress  passed  an  act  for  the  enrollment  of  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  and  authorizing  the  president  to  make  such  drafts  as  might 
become  necessary  for  the  service,  commencing  with  the  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty -five  years  of  age.  In  May,  1863, 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville  and  the 
advance  of  Lee  towards  Gettysburg,  a  call  had  been  issued  by 
Lincoln  for  three  hundred  thousand  additional  troops;  and,  as 
this  number  was  not  immediately  made  up  by  volunteers,  a  draft 
was  ordered  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Attempts  to  enforce  this 
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draft  met  with  resistance  in  many  places,  encouraged  and  fomented 
by  political  enemies  of  the  administration,  and  in  some  places 
occasioned  riots.  The  most  violent  of  these  occurred  in  New 
York  in  July,  1863.  For  several  days  that  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  furious  mob;  a  number  of  dreadful  murders  were  commit¬ 
ted,  and  several  million  dollars  worth  of  property  was  destroyed. 
The  rioters  were  at  length  overpowered;  but  it  was  found  advis¬ 
able  to  allow  purchased  substitutes  and  various  exemptions;  and 
a  number  of  the  states  completed  their  quotas  by  offering  boun¬ 
ties  to  volunteers.  Thus  the  respective  calls  were  filled,  but 
with  the  very  great  difference  that,  while  the  south  exhausted  its 
supply  of  available  men,  the  north  continued  to  have  a  large 
reserve,  if  absolute  necessity  should  arise  to  send  them  into  the 
field. 

In  June,  1863,  while  Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg  and  just 
before  the  fall  of  that  place,  Rosecrans,  who  had  already  driven 
the  Confederates  under  Bragg  from  Murfreesboro  in  the  middle 
of  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga  on  its  southern  boundary,  again 
moved  forward  to  drive  them  out  of  Chattanooga.  On  his 
approach  to  that  point  in  the  early  part  of  September,  Bragg, 
finding  his  communications  threatened,  evacuated  it  and  crossed 
the  Tennessee  river,  followed  by  the  Union  army.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Bragg,  having  been  heavily  reinforced  from  Virginia, 
faced  around  at  Chickamauga;  and  a  severe  battle  took  place 
there,  commencing  on  September  17  and  lasting  several  days,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  that  the  Union  forces  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Chattanooga.  The  result  of  the 
first  fighting  was  the  rout  of  Rosecrans’  right  wing;  but  further 
disaster  was  prevented  by  the  bravery  and  skillful  management 
of  the  left  wing  under  General  George  H.  Thomas,  by  virtue  of 
which  almost  the  entire  federal  army  was  saved  and  its  retreat 
secured.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Bragg  had  succeeded  in  seizing 
possession  of  the  heights  around  Chattanooga  and  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  main  avenues  of  further  retreat,  and  then  laid  siege  to 
Chattanooga  itself. 

Shortly  before  Bragg  turned  around  at  Chickamauga,  a  large 
part  of  Rosecrans’  army  had  been  detached,  by  order  from  the 
war-office,  and  sent  off  on  distinct  and  separate  service  under 
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General  Burnside  into  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  Learning 
this  and  how  much  Rosecrans’  army  had  been  thereby  reduced 
below  his  own  numbers  after  reinforcement,  Bragg,  as  soon  as  he 
safely  could,  sent  off  a  part  of  his  forces  under  General  James 
Longstreet  to  cope  with  Burnside  at  or  near  Knoxville  where  he 
then  was.  About  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  favorable 
condition  of  federal  affairs  in  other  quarters,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  Union  armies.  In  October  Rosecrans  was  superseded 
by  Thomas;  and  Grant,  who  had  been  so  successful  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  was  placed  in  general  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
west.  Soon  afterwards  lie  was  joined  by  two  corps  under  Hooker 
from  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  and  Sherman  came  up  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  so-called  army  of  the  Tennessee  from  Vicks¬ 
burg  and  vicinity,  where  it  was  no  longer  needed.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  thereafter,  an  assault  was  made  upon  Bragg’s  fortified 
positions  on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  overlook¬ 
ing  Chattanooga;  and  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  attack  until 
both  places  were  taken  and  the  rebels  driven  out  of  Tennessee. 
Lookout  Mountain,  which  rises  high  above  the  valley  of  the  river 
at  Chattanooga  and  commands  an  extensive  view  in  several  direc¬ 
tions,  was  successfully  stormed  on  November  24  by  Hooker,  who 
on  this  occasion  showed  how  well  he  deserved  the  name  of 
“Fighting  Joe.”  In  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog  and  mist  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  summit,  he  pushed  up  the  heights,  fighting  step  by  step 
all  the  way  but  steadily  advancing,  until  he  gained  and  cleared 
the  top;  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  his  gallant  action 
was  afterwards  usually  called  the  “battle  above  the  clouds.”  On 
the  next  day  after  Lookout  Mountain  was  thus  cleared,  Mission¬ 
ary  Ridge  on  the  same  or  south  side  of  the  river  was  attacked 
by  the  main  army,  having  Hooker  on  the  right  wing,  Thomas  in 
the  center  and  Sherman  on  the  left.  Before  such  a  combination 
it  was  impossible  for  Bragg  to  stand.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
driven  off  to  Dalton  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
superseded  in  his  command  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston;  and  about 
the  same  time  Longstreet  found  it  advisable  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Knoxville,  where  he  had  Burnside  surrounded;  and,  retreating 
into  Virginia,  he  joined  Lee. 

Of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  still  remaining  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  Confederacy,  the  strongest  and  most  important  was 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
reduce  it  without  success.  At  length,  however,  on  September  7, 

1863,  Fort  Wagner  on  Morris  Island,  which  commanded  the 
main  ship-channel,  was  taken;  and  soon  afterwards  Fort  Sumter, 
where  the  first  gun  of  the  war  was  fired,  was  entirely  demolished. 
Upon  the  capture  of  these  places,  United  States  vessels  entered 
the  harbor  and  effectually  closed  it  up.  Meanwhile  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  managed  to  fit  out  several  formidable  cruisers  in 
England,  a  number  of  whose  office-holders,  with  Palmerston  at 
the  head,  and  some  of  its  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  in 
secret,  if  not  openly,  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  willing  to  do  almost  anything  calculated  to  cripple 
and  embarrass  it.  Among  the  most  destructive  of  the  cruisers 
thus  furnished  by  the  English  ill-wishers  of  the  United  States, 
and  whose  actions  seem  to  have  been  winked  at  by  the  British 
government,  were  the  Florida,  the  Georgia  and  the  Alabama. 
The  Florida,  which  had  been  built  at  Liverpool,  captured  twenty- 
one  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  northern  states 
in  1863  and  the  first  half  of  1864.  An  end  was  put  to  its  piratical 
depredations  upon  the  unarmed  merchant  marine  by  its  seizure 
by  the  United  States  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  October, 

1864.  The  Georgia,  which  had  been  built  at  Glasgow  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  put  to  sea  in  April,  1863,  was  captured,  after  a  very 
short  cruise  in  which  little  damage  was  done,  by  the  United 
States  frigate  Niagara.  The  Alabama,  the  most  successful  and 
destructive  of  the  pirate  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  English,  was 
built  in  Liverpool  for  its  Confederate  captain  Raphael  Semmes. 
While  it  was  building  in  the  early  part  of  1863,  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  was  informed  of  its  purpose  and  urged  to  prevent  its 
going  to  sea  by  the  United  States  minister;  but  his  representa¬ 
tions  and  remonstrances  were  disregarded  and  the  vessel  was 
•allowed  to  sail  in  July.  Its  warfare,  like  that  of  the  other  Con¬ 
federate  cruisers,  was  confined  to  attacking  unarmed  vessels  of  the 
northern  merchant  marine.  After  destroying  sixty  of  them,  it 
was  cornered  off  Cherbourg  in  the  British  Channel  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Kearsarge  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
A.  Winslow  and,  after  a  short  action,  sunk.  Semmes,  who  had 
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posed  and  was  generally  recognized  by  the  south  as  a  chivalrous 
partisan,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  his  title  to  such  a 
character  from  the  facts,  managed  to  escape  from  his  ship  and 
seek  refuge  under  British  protection  in  a  little  English  pleasure 
yacht,  which  was  hovering  suspiciously  near  at  the  time  of  the 
action.  As  Great  Britain  subsequently  had  to  pay  for  all  the 
damage  caused  by  these  cruisers,  the  north  perhaps  did  not 
lose  much;  but  its  feelings  for  the  time  against  the  so-called 
“perfidious  Briton”  ran  very  high. 

A  number  of  small  operations,  rather  indicating  bad  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  war  department  or  responsible  head  of  the  army  at 
Washington  than  weakness  in  the  soldiers  employed,  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  1864.  General  Truman  Seymour  conducted 
an  expedition  into  Florida  but  was  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  General  Banks  was  sent  up  Red  river  to  attack  Shreveport 
in  Louisiana  and  seize  a  large  quantity  of  cotton;  but  he  was 
overpowered  and  his  expedition  ended  in  failure  and  disaster. 
The  only  expeditions  of  the  time  that  were  successful  were  a  raid 
by  Sherman  into  and  across  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  break¬ 
ing  up  railroads  and  bridges  and  destroying  supplies,  and  a  cam¬ 
paign  by  Rosecrans,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Missouri,  against  an  invasion  by  General  Sterling  A.  Price  and 
the  driving  of  him  and  his  men  out  of  that  state.  On  the  other 
hand  a  large  Confederate  force  under  General  Nathan  B.  Forrest 
made  a  raid  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  on  April  12  cap¬ 
tured  Fort  Pillow  on  the  Mississippi  river  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Memphis,  where  he  was  said  to  have  massacred  a  number  of 
white  as  well  as  all  the  negro  troops  found  there. 

At  or  about  the  same  time  that  these  comparatively  inconse¬ 
quential  affairs  were  being  transacted  at  a  distance,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  was  taking  place  at  the  national  capital.  Grant’s 
great  success  in  the  west  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Without  assumption  or  pretense  of  any  kind,  and  not  even  com¬ 
plaining  when  unjustly  treated,  he  had  gone  on  with  determina¬ 
tion,  earnestness  and  ability,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station 
whatever  it  might  be  and  producing  very  great  and  at  length 
brilliant  effects.  Though  some  others  would  have  been  glad  to 
keep  him  down,  his  merits,  particularly  as  the  administration  and 
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the  country  felt  the  need  of  and  were  seeking  with  all  their  might 
for  a  great  general,  could  no  longer  be  hid.  On  December  7, 
1863,  the  first  day  of  the  congress  that  met  that  year,  Elihu  B. 
Washburn  of  Illinois  introduced  into  the  house  a  resolution 
empowering  the  president  to  appoint  a  lieutenant-general  of  all 
the  United  States  forces.  It  was  avowedly  intended  to  place 
Grant  at  the  head  of  all  the  armies  and  in  fact  repose  in  him  the 
entire  further  conduct  of  the  war.  He  had  already  been  appointed 
a  major-general  in  the  regular  army;  but  the  purpose  now  was 
to  create  a  new  and  theretofore  unprecedented  grade,  which  would 
outrank  in  military  affairs  everybody  else  except  the  president, 
who  was  and  would  have  to  remain  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  bill ;  even  such  men 
as  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  James  A.  Garfield  voted  against  it ;  but 
it  nevertheless  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-six  ayes  to  forty-one 
noes.  This  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  a  remarkable  speech 
of  Washburn  describing  Grant  as  uniformly  successful  in  every 
fight  from  Belmont  to  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  very  man  the 
public  wanted  and  upon  whom  the  country  could  depend  to  fight 
out  the  rebellion  to  the  end.  He  then  spoke  of  the  famous  cam¬ 
paign  against  Vicksburg  and  called  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  celerity  of  movement  on  that 
occasion,  Grant  had  not  taken  along  any  of  the  trappings  and 
paraphernalia  so  common  to  military  men.  “General  Grant,” 
he  continued,  “  took  with  him  neither  a  horse,  nor  an  orderly,  nor 
a  servant,  nor  a  camp  chest,  nor  an  overcoat,  nor  a  blanket,  nor 
even  a  clean  shirt.  His  entire  baggage  for  six  days — I  was  with 
him  at  the  time — was  a  tooth-brush.  He  fared  like  the  com¬ 
monest  soldier  in  his  command,  partaking  of  his  rations  and 
sleeping  upon  the  ground  with  no  covering  except  the  canopy  of 
heaven.” 

The  bill,  having  passed  the  senate  as  well  as  the  house,  was 
■  on  February  29,  1864,  approved  by  Lincoln,  who  immediately 
thereafter  nominated  Grant.  The  lieutenant-general  was  there¬ 
upon  ordered  to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  on  March  8. 
Lincoln  had  never  seen  Grant  nor  Grant  Lincoln;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  two  greatest  men  in  their  respective  spheres  of  their 
day  then  met  for  the  first  time.  From  that  moment,  Grant  was 
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the  military  head-in-fact  of  the  United  States  armies.  He  at 
once  superseded  Halleck  and  took  personal  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  war  in  Virginia.  While  retaining  Meade  in 
general  command  under  himself,  he  reorganized  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  three  corps  under  Generals  Winfield  S.  Han¬ 
cock,  George  B.  Warren  and  John  Sedgwick  respectively;  and 
soon  after  he  added  a  fourth  corps  under  General  Burnside. 
He  also  called  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  from  the  west  and 
appointed  him  to  the  general  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
eastern  army,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  left  Sherman  in  gen¬ 
eral  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  west.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  appointment  of  these  men,  especially  in  the  light  of  their 
extraordinary  subsequent  efficiency,  indicated  that  Grant  was 
not  only  great  himself  but  able  to  discover  military  greatness 
in  other  men.  In  this  respect  he  was  evidently  superior  to 
Lincoln;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  man  was  ever 
more  willing  to  recognize  greatness  than  Lincoln,  and  no  one 
more  willing  to  adhere  to  and.  support  Grant,  through  thick 
and  thin,  when  he  had  once  come  to  know  the  man  and 
appreciate  his  greatness. 

On  the  Confederate  side  Lee  had  also  divided  his  Virginia 
army  into  three  corps  under  Generals  Ambrose  P.  Hill,  Richard 
S.  Ewell  and  James  Longstreet  respectively,  while  Johnston  was 
left  at  Dalton  in  Georgia  to  oppose  Sherman  in  the  west.  Early 
in  May,  1864,  under  Grant’s  orders,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
advance  upon  the  Confederates  both  in  Virginia  and  Georgia. 
.  In  Virginia  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  Lee’s  army,  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  entered  what  was 
known  as  the  “Wilderness” — a  forbidding  and  difficult  road  next 
the  river  on  the  direct  route  from  Fredericksburg  southward. 
Grant’s  idea  was  to  push  rapidly  through  the  wilderness  and 
get  between  Lee’s  army  and  Richmond.  But  Lee  had  chosen 
and  fortified  so  many  positions  all  along  the  route  and  defended 
them  with  so  much  ability  and  constancy  that  Grant  had  to 
fight  his  way  step  by  step  almost  the  entire  distance.  From 
May  5  to  May  8  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  continuous  uninter¬ 
rupted  battle;  and  on  each  day  great  bravery  was  displayed  and 
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great  losses  suffered.  Lee,  however,  was  by  slow  degrees  forced 
back  and  Grant  emerged  from  the  wilderness  near  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  where  ten  days  more  of  severe  fighting  took  place. 
It  was  from  that  neighborhood  that  Grant,  on  May  u,  1864, 
sent  word  to  Washington  that  he  had  just  ended  the  sixth  day 
of  very  heavy  fighting,  with  favorable  result  but  great  loss  to 
his  own  side  though  greater  to  the  enemy,  and  ending  with  the 
afterwards  famous  expression,  “I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,  if  it  takes  all  summer.” 

In  forcing  his  way  still  further  south  Grant,  having  found  that 
Richmond  was  not  to  be  taken  by  a  dash  for  the  reason  that 
Lee  was  too  heavily  intrenched  on  the  direct  road,  was  compelled 
to  make  a  detour  so  as  to  get  around  to  a  point  where  it  could 
be  attacked  from  the  south.  He  accordingly  moved  off  towards 
the  eastward;  and  in  getting  around  in  that  direction  he  was 
compelled  to  fight  two  very  severe  battles  against  Lee’s  intrenched 
positions,  one  at  what  was  known  as  North  Anna  and  the  other 
at  Cold  Harbor,  in  each  of  which  the  Union  losses  were  very 
great.  He  thus  reached  the  Chickahominy  river,  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  east  of  Richmond,  and  from  there  proceeded  southward 
to  the  James  river,  which  he  crossed  near  Bermuda  Hundreds. 
His  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  take  Petersburg  on  the 
Appomattox  river  and  make  it  a  base  of  operations  against 
Richmond;  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  seized;  but,  for  some  reason 
not  easily  explained,  his  directions  though  perfectly  practicable 
were  not  obeyed  in  time;  and,  Lee  having  in  the  meanwhile 
thrown  himself  into  the  place,  it  could  not  be  taken.  A  desperate 
assault  was  made  on  June  18;  but  it  was  soon  found,  at  a  cost 
of  about  ten  thousand  men,  that  Petersburg,  as  then  held,  could 
not  be  carried  by  assault;  and  all  that  remained  was  to  lay  siege 
to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  substantially  within  the  defenses 
of  Richmond,  from  which  it  was  only  twenty  miles  distant;  and 
the  long  siege,  now  laid  to  it  by  Grant,  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
the  siege  also  of  Richmond. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cost  of  the  march  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  investment  of  Petersburg — and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  ninety  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  purpose  had  been 
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accomplished,  though  it  may  not  have  appeared  at  once.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  severe  losses  suffered  by  Grant,  the  Confederates 
had,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  strength,  sustained  much 
greater  ones.  He  could  stand  them;  they  could  not.  He  may 
have  expected,  and  doubtless  did  expect,  a  much  more  fortunate 
result  to  his  advance  southward;  but  he  had  to  make  that  advance 
at  any  cost.  He  had  to  prevent  Lee  from  attempting  to  march 
north  again  by  keeping  him  busy  in  Virginia;  and  he  did  it 
effectually.  Though  he  may  not  have  been  able  as  yet  to  enter 
Richmond  or  even  Petersburg,  he  had  placed  and  maintained 
himself  in  the  next  most  fatal  point  for  the  cause  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Though  he  may  not  have  closed  the  war,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  do,  he  prepared  the  way  to  close  it  the  next  spring. 

During  all  this  time  California  was  profoundly  interested  in  all 
the  military  operations  that  took  place  at  the  seat  of  war  and  in 
everything  that  was  done  in  the  work  of  preserving  the  Union. 
It  never  for  a  moment  wavered  or  hesitated  in  word  or  act  in 
behalf  of  the  great  cause.  Though  very  poorly  and  inadequately 
represented,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  Union  sentiment  was  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  United  States  senators  Milton  S.  Latham,  who  sat 
from  March,  i860,  to  March,  1863,  and  James  A.  McDougall,  who 
sat  from  March,  1861,  to  March,  1866,  the  case  was  much  better 
in  the  lower  house,  where  the  congressmen  for  the  term  from 
March,  1861,  to  March,  1863,  were  Timothy  G.  Phelps,  Aaron  A. 
Sargent  and  Frederick  F.  Low  and  their  successors  were  Thomas 
B.  Shannon,  William  Higby  and  Cornelius  Cole — all  of  them 
uncompromising,  determined  and  outspoken  Union  men.  As 
for  the  state  legislature,  which  was  elected  in  1863  and  was  to 
be  the  first  of  the  biennial  legislatures  under  the  constitutional 
amendments  of  1862,  it  was  even  more  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
pletely  Union  than  the  one  of  the  year  before — the  loyal  majority 
being  counted  as  seven  to  one  in  the  senate  and  nine  to  one  in 
the  assembly. 

The  new  legislature  met  at  Sacramento  on  December  7,  1863, 
and  on  the  same  day  Governor  Stanford  presented  his  last  mes¬ 
sage,  reviewing  the  condition  and  setting  forth  the  prospects  of 
the  state  at  that  date.  He  showed  that  the  state  debt  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  was  a  little  over  four  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
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thousand  dollars  and  that  it  had  been  decreased  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  since  December  i,  1862. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  circumstances  that  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state  at  that  time 
was  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions, 
an  increase  of  eleven  millions  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  indebtedness,  he  said,  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  no  outside  expenditures  had  been  contracted,  and  that 
it  had  been  the  steady  aim  of  the  administration  to  keep  the 
expenses  within  the  limits  contemplated  by  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tions.  But  he  maintained  that,  however  much  the  administration 
might  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  economy,  it  rested  chiefly 
with  the  legislature  whether  or  not  such  a  disposition  could  be 
successfully  cultivated.  ‘Tn  public  affairs,  as  in  private  trans¬ 
actions,”  he  continued,  “the  policy  that  grasps  the  present  and 
wisely  anticipates  the  future  is  the  one  that  should  prevail;  and 
the  same  combination  of  sagacity  and  prudence  with  judicious 
expenditure,  that  conducts  individual  enterprises  to  a  successful 
issue,  should  be  the  governing  rule  that  controls  legislative 
action.” 1 

As  to  charitable  institutions  Stanford  merely  stated,  without 
making  any  recommendation,  that  the  previous  legislature  had 
donated  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
on  the  insane  asylum,  state  prison,  reform  school  and  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  institutions  not 
connected  with  the  state.  He  recommended  a  thorough  revision  ~~ 
and  codification  of  the  statutes  and  stated  as  a  reason  that  citi¬ 
zens  “desirous  of  investigating  the  laws  stand  aghast  as  they 
survey  the  fourteen  ponderous  tomes  that  constitute  the  statutes 
of  this  youthful  state,  and  young  aspirants  to  professional  fame 
tremble  as  they  cross  the  threshold  that  leads  into  this  intricate 
abyss.”  He  favored  the  continuance  of  the  geological  survey; 
hoped  that  the  question  of  taxing  the  mines,  which  had  excited 
the  previous  legislature,  would  never  be  revived,  and  maintained 
that  the  mining  interest  “should  always  be  fostered  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  prosperity.”  Passing  next  to  the  public  lands 
granted  to  the  state,  he  showed  that,  in  addition  to  the  tide 
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lands,  they  amounted  to  a  little  over  eight  million  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  acres,  of  which  nearly  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  had  been  sold,  leaving  over 
seven  million  acres  at  that  time  to  be  disposed  of.  In  reference 
to  the  public  schools,  he  considered  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
duty  for  the  people  to  tax  themselves  liberally  “for  the  support 
of  those  institutions,  which  served  as  the  base  and  the  chief 
corner-stone  of  republican  liberty.  Had  the  system  of  common 
school  education  that  prevails  in  our  northern  states,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  “found  an  early  entrance  and  been  nourished  into  life  in 
those  states  that  are  now  at  war  with  the  Union,  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  never  have  been  shocked  by  the 
rebellion  that  now  disgraces  its  annals.  At  the  north,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  education  is  the  governing  law  that  binds  into  a  solid 
phalanx  that  proud  array  of  free  communities.  At  the  south, 
ignorance  rears  on  every  side  its  hideous  front,  until  the  masses 
are  steeped  in  the  degradation  that  has  for  years  been  preparing 
by  their  unprincipled  leaders.  The  north  is  united  in  battling 
for  a  principle,  which  education  has  taught  them  to  be  the  very 
life  of  their  institutions.  The  south  will  become  assimilated  to 
the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  Union  as  soon  as  the  result  of 
our  victories  shall  have  dispersed  the  cloud  of  ignorance  that 
has,  with  them,  overshadowed  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  unnatural  contest.”1 

Stanford  next  called  attention  to  the  result  of  the  offer  of 
premiums  by  the  legislature  of  1862  for  various  agricultural  and 
other  products.  He  said  that  extensive  tracts  of  pine  lands  had 
been  taken  up  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  for  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine,  resin  and  tar;  that  tobacco  was  being 
successfully  cultivated  and  would  become  an  important  staple; 
that  hops  of  superior  quality  had  been  raised,  and  that  promising 
experiments  had  been  made  in  the  production  of  sugar,  hemp 
and  coffee.  “From  a  state  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  others  for 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,”  he  went  on,  “we  have  risen 
to  an  independent  position,  and  in  some  productions  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  other  states  in  their  annual  aggregate  yield.”  And 
further  along,  referring  to  another  fifteen  years  of  state  growth, 
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he  added,  “As  we  now  lead  all  other  states  in  the  production  of 
wine  and  barley,  we  may  then  rival  Louisiana  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  Virginia  in  tobacco  and  Kentucky  in  hemp.  And 
while  the  trade  and  staples  of  North  Carolina  are  languishing 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  secession,  the  mountaineers  of 
California  may  snatch  from  her  grasp  the  distinction  of  being  the 
chief  tar  state.” 1 

After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  suppression  of  Indian  troubles, 
the  efficiency  of  the  California  volunteers,  the  beneficence  of  the 
sanitary  fund,  the  increased  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
state  militia,  the  erection  of  additional  fortifications  and  water 
batteries  at  San  Francisco,  the  construction  of  an  iron-clad  for  the 
protection  of  that  harbor,  and  in  decided  favor  of  adopting  the 
legal  tender  note  or  greenback  currency,  Stanford  finished  his 
message  with  an  exposition  of  his  views  upon  federal  relations 
and  the  civil  war.  He  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  gloom  that  had 
seemed  to  lower  over  a  portion  of  the  north,  the  opposition  in 
some  of  the  states  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  and  the 
general  belief  that  some  of  the  European  powers  would  take 
advantage  of  temporary  disasters  to  urge  their  threats  of  south¬ 
ern  recognition.  “But,”  he  proceeded,  “the  victories  of  July 
marked  a  revolution  in  our  affairs.  The  dissensions  that  had 
crept  into  the  loyal  states,  the  doubts  that  prevailed  as  to  our 
ultimate  success,  and  the  growing  fear  of  foreign  intervention 
were  overcome  in  the  glories  of  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson.  Other  triumphs  have  since  followed  the  national  arms 
and  the  people  have  spoken  in  unmistakable  tones  through  the 
ballot-boxes  of  the  loyal  states  their  purpose  to  support  the 
administration:  and  they  have  evinced  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood  their  detestation  of  the  black  conspiracy  that  has 
so  long  threatened  the  beloved  institutions  of  their  country. 
With  this  sentiment,  strengthened  as  it  will  be  by  every  victory 
that  rewards  the  valor  of  our  troops,  the  result  of  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged  cannot  be  doubtful.  The  patriotism, 
spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  people  will  soon  succeed  in  restoring 
where  it  rightfully  belongs  the  control  of  every  foot  of  territory 
within  the  national  boundaries.” 
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In  view  of  this  result,  he  thought  it  well  to  consider  the  condition 
in  which  the  territory  to  be  recovered  would  be  left  and  the  new 
and  important  duties  that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  national 
government  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  and  of  each  state  were  involved  in  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  problems  presented.  It  was  obvious 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  and  effectual  eradication  of  every 
system  not  in  harmony  with  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  Republican  institutions.  In  that  regard 
the  rebellion  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it 
gave  the  loyal  states  the  opportunity  and  the  right,  in  the  might 
of  their  success,  to  act  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  country. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
in  the  recognition  of  the  rebellious  territory  it  might  be  wise  to 
disregard  old  state  lines  and  even  obliterate  their  very  boundaries 
and  names  “so  that  in  the  future  their  loyal  inhabitants,  taking  a 
just  and  proper  pride  in  their  local  institutions  and  states,  shall 
not  unnecessarily  suffer  the  mortification  and  injury  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  so  vile  a  rebellion,  that  was  not  only 
against  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  but  sought, 
with  a  worse  than  parricidal  hand  and  with  treachery  the  most 
unnatural,  the  eternal  and  never-to-be-forgotten  infamy  of  dis¬ 
memberment  and  destruction  of  their  common  country.”1 
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FREDERICK  F.  LOW,  the  new  governor  of  California,  was 
a  native  of  Frankfort,  Maine,  born  on  January  30,  1828.  All 
his  school  education  was  received  there.  Before  attaining 
majority  he  sailed  for  California  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  14,  1849.  After  an  experience  of  a  few  months  in  the 
mines,  he  engaged  in  business  at  San  Francisco,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Marysville  and  opened  a 
banking  house.  In  the  Republican  state  convention  held  at 
Sacramento  on  June  18,  1861,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  state  controller;  but  on  August  20  of  the  same  year 
he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  third  place  as  a 
congressman,  to  which'  California  became  entitled  under  the 
census  of  i860;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected.  He  duly  presented  himself  to  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington,  but  was  not  admitted  until  June  3,  1862; 
and  from  that  time  he  sat  until  the  end  of  the  summer  session  of 
1863.  Upon  his  return,  he  became  a  candidate  for  governor  and 
managed,  under  Conness’  manipulation,  as  already  stated,  to 
obtain  the  nomination  and  gain  the  election.1 

On  December  10,  1863,  in  the  presence  of  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened  in  joint  convention,  the  new  governor  was  sworn  into 
office  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He  called  attention 
to  the  changes  made  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  constitu- 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  176,  179,  182,  195,  201,  599. 
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tion  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  wants  of  two  years,  instead 
of  one  as  before,  would  have  to  be  anticipated  and  provided  for 
at  each  session  of  the  legislature.  He  said,  “This  new  order  of 
things — calculated  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  the  government 
and  to  give  to  our  legislation  more  permanence  than  has  been 
hitherto  enjoyed — increases  the  responsibility  of  both  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  legislature  and  makes  an  additional  call  upon  their 
zeal  and  watchfulness  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.”  He  next 
turned  to  the  question  of  finances  and  said  that,  as  it  would  be 
apparent  to  any  one  examining  the  subject  that  the  state  was 
“paying  an  interest,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  two  per  cent  per 
month  as  a  minimum  on  a  large  portion  of  the  current  expendit¬ 
ures,”  there  could  be  little  hope,  until  a  remedy  could  be  found 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs,  to  attempt  inaugurating  the  reforms  in 
various  departments  that  were  imperatively  necessary;  and  he 
proposed  at  an  early  day  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
might  seem  to  him  conducive  to  the  ends  indicated.  He  prom¬ 
ised,  in  filling  the  offices  within  his  gift,  to  exclude  “drones, 
whose  small  talents  and  less  energies  are  usually  exhausted  in 
efforts  to  obtain  places  which  they  are  not  competent  to  fill;”  to 
use  the  veto  power  “with  caution  and  only  in  cases  where  to 
refrain  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state,” 
and  never  to  exercise  the  pardoning  power  unless  convinced  that 
injustice  had  been  done — the  presumption  in  all  cases  being  that 
questions  of  guilt  or  innocence  are  far  better  capable  of  deter¬ 
mination  on  regular  judicial  trials  than  on  ex-parte  statements 
subsequently  made.1 

After  mentioning  the  penal,  reformatory  and  benevolent  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  burdens  of  which  must  always  be  borne  by  well- 
regulated  communities,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  private  char¬ 
itable  enterprises,  which  had  been  receiving  large  aid  from  the 
state- — the  last  year’s  appropriations  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  “Such  munificent  gifts  in  aid  of  suffering  and  helpless 
humanity,”  he  continued,  “would  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every 
good  citizen,  if  the  state  had  anything  to  give;  but  appropriations 
so  large  of  mere  promises  to  pay,  while  state  warrants  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  selling  in  the 
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market  at  rates  far  from  flattering  to  the  public  credit,  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  exhibition  of  generosity  at  the  expense  of  justice 
towards  those  who  have  become  creditors  of  the  state.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  additional  debt  should  be  created 
for  these  purposes  and  that  the  various  local  charities  should  for 
the  present  at  least  rely  upon  the  aid  of  private  citizens  and, 
where  circumstances  justify  it,  of  the  county  authorities.”  He 
deemed  the  state  prison  as  but  poorly  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended;  pronounced  the  system  pursued  in  its 
management  as  far  from  perfect,  and  said  he  should  endeavor  to 
do  something  towards  making  the  prisoners  support  themselves ; 
he  trusted  that  the  insane  asylum,  after  recent  improvements, 
would  be  found  adequate,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  frequently 
agitated  question  of  a  branch  asylum  in  some  other  portion  of 
the  state ;  he  hoped  that  proper  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
discipline  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  he  doubted 
whether  so  large  an  appropriation  as  seventy-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  was,  in  view  of  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  state  finances,  either  necessary  or  judicious.1 

Special  legislation,  he  thought,  had  been  a  crying  evil  in  the 
state,  consuming  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  each  session  of 
the  legislature  and  dealing  with  subjects  in  respect  to  which 
counties  and  courts  were  the  best  judges;  and  he  announced 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  withhold  his  approval  from  “any 
bill  granting  privileges  which  might  have  been  granted  under 
the  general  laws  of  the  state  by  the  supervisors  of  the  county 
therein  concerned,  had  they  deemed  it  advisable,  or  any  bill 
intended  to  aid  parties  in  courts  to  favors  denied  them  there.” 
He  believed  that  “the  proceeds  of  the  bounties  so  liberally 
granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  government  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  inviolably  preserved  to  their  proper  uses  and 
the  debt  due  to  the  school  fund — which  under  no  pretense  should 
ever  have  been  contracted — should  be  preferred  before  all  other 
claims.”  He  favored  the  normal  school,  the  university  and  the 
registry  law.  He  held  that  “no  tax  should  ever  be  laid  upon 
commerce  for  the  aggrandizement  of  individuals  or  corporations 
or  for  the  support  of  useless  public  officers.”  He  deprecated  the 
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attempt  made  some  years  previous  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  “to  assert  for  California  the  ownership  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  within  her  boundaries”  as 
repugnant  to  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  and  manifestly  in 
conflict  with  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  expressed 
a  hope  and  confidence  that  all  citizens  would  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  freely  upon  the  public  mineral  lands  for 
mining  purposes.1  In  conclusion,  after  a  few  words  favoring  a 
continuance  of  the  geological  survey,  he  congratulated  the  state 
upon  its  emphatic  declaration  for  the  fourth  time,  through  the 
ballot-box,  of  adherence  to  the  Union  uncompromised  and  uncom¬ 
promising,  and  against  any  other  peace  than  such  as  would  follow 
upon  unconditional  surrender  of  the  rebels  to  the  nation’s  right¬ 
ful  authority.2 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Low’s  administration  was  his  veto  on 
December  18  of  a  bill  to  transfer  the  moneys  then  in  the  hospital 
fund  of  the  state  of  California  into  the  legislative  fund;  and  he 
continued  to  shower  vetoes  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  On 
December  23,  he  vetoed  a  bill  in  reference  to  the  compensation 
of  the  supervisors  of  El  Dorado  county  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  establish  a  dangerous  practice  and  remove  proper  checks 
as  to  the  drawing  of  warrants.  He  likewise  vetoed,  on  January 
30,  a  bill  to  validate  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Calaveras  Mining 
Company  on  the  ground  that  such  action  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  legislature;  on  February  2,  a  bill  in  reference  to  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  insane  asylum;  on  March  5,  a  bill  to  secure  rights 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  inadvertant  repeal  of  an  old  forcible 
entry  and  unlawful  detainer  act;  on  March  10,  a  bill  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Stanislaus  river;  on  March  15,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  certain  interests  of  minors  in  a  house  and  lots  in  Sacra¬ 
mento;  on  March  21,  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  certain 
general  statutes  over  a  single  township  in  Amador  county  and  a 
bill  to  grant  certain  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Yreka 
Creek  Drainage  Company;  on  March  22,  a  bill  requiring  the 
supervisors  of  Sacramento  county  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of 

*See  Opinion  of  Justice  Heydenfeldt  in  Hicks  vs.  Bell,  3  Cal.  219;  after¬ 
wards  overruled  in  the  combined  cases  of  Moore  vs.  Smaw  and  Fremont  vs. 
Flower,  17  Cal.  199. 
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the  State  Agricultural  Society;  on  March  23,  a  bill  for  the  con-, 
struction  of  a  turnpike  road  in  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties  on  account  of  a  fatal  mistake  in  it;  on  March  29,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  commissioners  of  the  funded  debt  of  San  Fram 
cisco  to  compromise  and  settle  claims  and  convey  real  estate  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  unsettle  titles  and  encourage  litigation; 
on  April  4,  a  bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Californian 
portion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state,  a  bill  to  amend  the  civil  practice  act  on 
account  of  a  fatal  error  in  it,  and  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Oakland 
and  San  Antonio  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  San  Antonio  creek  in  Alameda  county.  All  these 
vetoes  were  sustained.1 

But  there  were  a  number  of  other  vetoes  by  Low  that  were 
not  sustained,  and  particularly  when  it  became  apparent  that  he 
rather  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  On  February  15 
he  vetoed  a  bill  to  construct  a  turnpike  in  Amador  county,  a  bill  to 
construct  a  turnpike  in  Marin  county  and  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
administrator  of  Maria  Ygnacia  Amador  de  Alvarado,  deceased, 
to  sell  real  estate.  These  were  all  passed  over  the  veto  almost 
unanimously.  On  March  28  he  vetoed  a  bill  extending  the 
franchise  of  a  toll  road  in  Tulare  county  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  which  was  passed  over  the  veto  unanimously  in  the 
senate  and  by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  against  eight  in  the  assembly. 
Several  other  vetoes  were  sustained  by  a  bare  scratch  in  the 
senate.  One  was  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  administrator  of  Josiah 
B.  Royal,  deceased,  to  sell  the  property  of  the  estate ;  another 
of  a  bill  authorizing  the  executors  of  Elias  S.  Cooper,  deceased, 
to  sell  real  estate;  another  of  a  bill  authorizing  Lucian  B.  Healy 
to  sell  real  estate,  and  another  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  guardian 
of  certain  minors  to  sell  their  estate.2 

Every  sentiment  or  proposition  in  favor  of  the  Union  was  of 
course  received  with  welcome  by  the  legislature  of  1863-4.  On 
December  22,  1863,  the  governor  transmitted  a  letter  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Joseph  Hooker,  written  on  September  20,  1863,  in  reference 

1  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  no,  131,  232,  410,  460,  494,  518,  529,  531,  587, 
688,  690;  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  293,  492. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  356,  381,  426,  483,488,  601,  608,  625;  Sen¬ 
ate  Journal,  1863-4,  380,  566. 
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to  the  resolution  of  the  previous  legislature  in  recognition  of  his 
splendid  services  in  the  national  cause  and  the  fame  reflected  by 
them  on  the  name  of  California.1  Hooker  returned  his  thanks; 
said  that  his  name  was  borne  on  the  army  register  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  adopted  state,  and  added  that,  next  to  honorable 
and  complete  success  over  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  he  could 
esteem  nothing  more  highly  than  California’s  good  opinion  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duties.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  governor,  the  letter  was  spread  upon  the  journals 
of  both  houses.2  On  January  20,  1864,  a  series  of  resolutions 
was  adopted  expressing  the  most  uncompromising  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  the  state  to  the  Union,  indorsing  all  and  each  of  the 
measures  of  the  national  administration  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  pledging  the  faith  of  the  state  to  stand  by  and  sup¬ 
port  President  Lincoln  in  his  emancipation  proclamation  and  his 
determination  not  to  retract  it,  giving  in  its  adherence  to  his 
plan  of  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  states  and,  after  some 
further  expressions  of  unswerving  patriotism,  recommending  him 
to  re-election  as  “the  instrument  selected  by  Providence  to  lead 
the  country  in  safety  through  all  its  perils  and  restore  it  again  to 
a  peace  in  which  no  element  of  discord  shall  be  found.”3  On 
January  29,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  senate  asking  United 
States  Senator  James  A.  McDougall  to  resign  his  seat  for  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  represent  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  California.  There  were  many  amendments  offered  in  both 
houses,  some  of  them  reflecting  unfavorably  though  perhaps 
too'  truthfully  upon  his  intemperance;  but  the  houses  finally  on 
February  9  settled  upon  a  distinct  series  of  resolutions,  charging 
that  his  associations  and  political  and  personal  conduct  were  a 
willful  misrepresentation  of  the  wishes,  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  California,  and  calling  upon  all  loyal  men  in  and  out  of 
office  to  exonerate  the  state  from  the  imputations  which  his  con¬ 
duct  was  so  well  calculated  to  invite.4 

There  were  a  number  of  persons  in  the  state  who,  notwith- 

1  Stats.  1863,  795. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  120,  121;  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  156. 

3  Stats.  1863-4,  546. 

4  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  209,  228,  288;  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  203, 
272,329. 
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standing  the  general  satisfaction  given  by  the  specific  contract 
law  or  gold  coin  act,  still  thought  it  unpatriotic  and  desired  its 
repeal.  Several  propositions  of  this  kind  were  presented,  but 
immediately  from  many  different  parts  of  the  state  came  remon¬ 
strances  against  such  repeal.  On  February  6,  1864,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  was  asked 
by  telegraph  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  he  replied  that 
he  thought  the  gold  law  against  national  policy  and  that  he 
would  be  much  gratified  to  see  California  declare  “in  favor  of 
one  currency  for  the  whole  people”  by  its  repeal.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  were  very  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion;  and 
the  law  remained  and  remains  on  the  statute-book.  On  March 
4,  1864,  upon  the  announcement  of  the  death  on  that  day  of 
Thomas  Starr  King,  the  orator  and  patriot,  the  houses  resolved 
that  he  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  the  country 
and  that  from  his  ability,  learning  and  eloquence  the  people  of 
the  state  had  derived  the  most  enduring  benefit.  They  therefore 
ordered  the  flag  on  the  capitol  to  be  displayed  at  half  mast  and 
adjourned  from  March  5  to  March  8  in  honor  of  his  memory.1 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature,  apparently  in  response 
to  the  recommendations  of  Governor  Stanford’s  message,  various 
different  bills  were  offered  for  a  digest  of  the  statutes.  It  was  a 
work  that  was  much  needed  for  the  reason  that  the  statutory 
law  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  so  scattered  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  any  one,  except  an  expert,  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Most  of  the  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
assembly;  but  it  was  found  towards  the  end  of  the  session  that 
the  subject  could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled;  and  all  the  propo¬ 
sitions  were  indefinitely  postponed.2  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session,  private  enterprise,  entirely  unaided  by  the  state, 
supplied  the  want  and  made  it  comparatively  easy  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  formulate  the  series  of  codifications  known  as  the 
California  codes. 

As  a  general  rule  the  conduct  of  this  legislature  was  earnest 
and  dignified.  There  were  no  disgraceful  exposures,  scenes  or 

1  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  287;  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  461;  Stats. 
1863-4,  550. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1863-4,  580. 
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charges,  as  there  had  been  in  previous  legislatures;  and,  if  there 
was  any  corruption,  it  was  so  secret  as  to  be  practically  unknown. 
But  there  was  nevertheless  a  touch  of  comedy,  if  not  farce.  On 
March  15,  on  the  passage  in  the  senate  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  A.  Moultrie,  Horace  Hawes  declined  to  vote.  R.  C. 
Gaskill,  notwithstanding  the  ballot  was  twenty-one  in  favor  of 
the  bill  to  eight  against  it,  moved  that  Hawes  should  be  required 
to  vote.  After  much  bickering,  he  moved  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  that  if  Hawes  still  persistently  declined  to  vote, 
the  presiding  officer  should  be  required  to  reprimand  him  for 
contumacious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  senate.  On 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  George  Pearce  declined  to  vote. 
After  the  reprimand  of  Hawes,  which  was  somewhat  perfunctory, 
L.  M.  Foulke  moved  that  Pearce  should  be  called  before  the  bar 
of  the  senate  and  give  his  excuse.  Thereupon  Hawes,  in  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  proposition,  made  use  of  pointed  language  to  the 
effect  that  a  statement  that  he  had  “absolutely  refused  to  vote 
when  requested  or  required  so  to  do  by  the  senate”  was  a  false¬ 
hood.  To  this  James  E.  Hale  took  exception;  and  Hawes  made 
an  explanation  which  was  accepted  by  the  senate  as  satisfactory. 
Hawes  then  moved  that  Foulke’s  resolution  against  Pearce 
should  be  amended  by  including  the  name  of  every  senator  who 
might  be  found  by  referring  to  the  journal  to  have  declined  to 
vote.  This  was  declared  out  of  order;  the  resolution  was 
adopted;  and  Pearce  made  an  explanation  and  was  excused. 
The  next  day  Gaskill  and  Hale,  having  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  at  roll-call  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  senate,  Hawes 
moved  that  they  should  be  reprimanded  by  the  presiding  officer 
for  their  contumacious  conduct;  but  by  that  time  the  senate  was 
apparently  tired  and  put  an  end  to  the  subject  by  tabling  it.1 

On  April  4,  1864,  the  legislature  adjourned;  and  there  was 
not  to  be  another  session  until  December,  1865.  By  that  time 
many  changes,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  war  and  the 
condition  of  the  Union,  had  occurred.  Grant,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  plunged  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  into  the  wilderness 
between  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  and  in  June,  having  got 
around  to  the  south  of  Petersburg,  invested  that  place.  One  of 
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his  first  moves,  after  establishing  his  position  there,  was  to  reach 
out  southwestward  with  the  object  of  seizing  the  railroads  and 
thereby  intercepting  Lee’s  communications  with  the  southern 
country  and  cutting  off  his  supplies.  It  was  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  by  Lee  that  this  would  be  terribly  disastrous,  if  not  fatal, 
to  him;  and  he  was  obliged  to  send  out  his  best  troops  to  resist 
Grant’s  steady  and  persistent  efforts  to  accomplish  a  purpose  of 
such  great  importance.  The  struggle  for  the  railroads  running 
southward  became  therefore  as  it  were  the  chief  controversy  and 
so  remained,  while  the  main  armies  faced  each  other  about 
Petersburg,  until  the  next  spring.  In  July,  however,  very  soon 
after  Grant  took  up  his  position  on  the  south  side  of  Petersburg, 
Lee  attempted  to  make  a  diversion  by  sending  General  Jubal  A. 
Early  into  the  Shenandoah  valley  with  a  force  strong  enough  to 
menace  Washington.  He  hoped  in  this  manner  to  induce  Grant 
to  detach  so  many  troops  from  before  Petersburg  as  to  materially 
weaken  him.  But  Grant  was  not  to  be  changed  from  his  purpose 
by  such  strategy:  besides,  he  had  placed  Sheridan  in  command 
of  all  the  Union  cavalry  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  depend  upon  Sheridan  to 
do  what  occasion  might  require. 

Early,  according  to  directions,  proceeded  into  the  Shenandoah 
valley  and  marched  thence  with  celerity  by  the  way  of  Harper’s 
Ferry  into  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Chambersburg,  which  he 
burned — at  the  same  time  seizing  and  driving  or  carrying  off 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  quantities  of  supplies.  He  even 
advanced  to  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Washington;  but,  as  he 
saw  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  approach  too  near  or  to  remain 
where  he  was,  he  suddenly  turned  around  and  returned  the  same 
way  he  had  come  into  the  Shenandoah  valley.  At  Winchester 
he  was  met  by  Sheridan;  and  a  battle  took  place  at  that  point 
on  September  19,  1864,  in  which  the  Confederates  were  badly 
defeated.  Early,  collecting  what  were  left  of  his  scattered  forces, 
fell  back  to  Fisher’s  Hill,  eight  miles  south  of  Winchester,  where 
he  attempted  to  make  a  new  stand.  But  Sheridan  was  not  a  man 
to  hesitate  or  delay  as  long  as  he  could  strike ;  and,  pushing  after 
Early  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  a  few  days  subsequently  struck 
him  again  at  that  place  and  defeated  him  even  worse  than  before. 
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Early  and  his  demoralized  forces,  having  lost  nearly  everything, 
were  obliged  to  take  to  the  mountains,  where  Sheridan  with  his 
cavalry  could  not  well  follow.  Sheridan  thereupon  directed  his 
attention  to  scouring  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  destroying 
all  property,  of  which  the  rebels  might  make  use,  that  he  could 
lay  hands  on.  He  then,  supposing  that  Early  had  had  enough 
of  his  raid,  left  his  forces  in  charge  of  Generals  George  Crook  and 
Horatio  G.  Wright  and  made  a  flying  visit  to  Washington. 

Sheridan  was  mistaken  in  Early.  That  persistent  officer, 
gathering  up  his  broken  forces  and  being  in  the  meanwhile 
largely  reinforced,  on  October  18  made  a  night  attack  upon  the 
Union  army  at  Cedar  Creek  near  Fisher’s  Hill,  defeated  it  and 
threw  it  into  confusion.  On  that  same  night  Sheridan,  who  had 
returned  from  Washington,  slept  at  Winchester.  In  the  morning, 
he  started  up  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  charge  of 
his  army;  but  the  further  he  rode  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  some  great  disaster  had  occurred.  Becoming  alarmed  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and,  after  a  long  and  severe  run  of  some 
thirty  miles,  reached  the  front  about  ten  o’clock,  where  he  found 
Wright  re-forming  his  shattered  lines.  Such  was  the  equestrian 
feat  that  afterwards,  being  embellished  by  a  poet,  became  famous 
as  “Sheridan’s  Ride.”  According  to  the  poem,  Sheridan  induced 
his  defeated  army  to  turn  around  at  once  and  rush  upon  and 
rout  the  exultant  enemy.  The  fact  was  that  he  rode  up  on  his 
smoking  horse,  swinging  his  cap  and  finding  no  fault,  but  on  the 
contrary  encouraging  his  men  and  calling  in  the  stragglers — at 
the  same  time  shouting  to  them,  “Turn  the  other  way,  boys;  we 
are  going  back  to  our  camp.  We  are  going  to  lick  them  out  of 
their  boots !  ”  The  stragglers  did  resume  their  places  in  the  ranks ; 
and  then  Sheridan,  exercising  great  care  and  circumspection  to 
keep  up  their  spirits  with  profuse  and  cheering  assurances  of 
“getting  even  on  Old  Jubal,”  led  them  back.  And  accordingly, 
that  same  afternoon  about  one  o’clock,  he  again  fell  upon  Early 
and  gave  him  another  severe  beating — this  time  driving  him 
through  the  streets  of  Strasburg  in  greater  disorder  than  he  had 
previously  driven  him  at  Winchester  and  Fisher’s  Hill.  Early’s 
army  was  in  fact  totally  destroyed  and  never  fought  again.  The 
Union  victory  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  one,  triumphantly 
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gained  in  the  afternoon  by  an  army  that  had  been  thoroughly 
beaten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  It  was  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  what  a  single  man  may  sometimes  accomplish  and 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  a  remark  of  Napoleon,  “The  general  is 
the  head,  the  all-in-all  of  the  army.  It  was  not  the  Roman  army 
that  conquered  Gaul,  but  Caesar.  It  was  not  the  Carthaginian 
army  that  made  the  republican  army  tremble  at  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  but  Hannibal.  It  was  not  the  Macedonian  army  that 
penetrated  to  the  Indus,  but  Alexander.” 

At  the  same  time  that  Grant  was  thus  exercising  Lee  at 
Petersburg  and  Sheridan  was  driving  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Sherman  was  pressing  Johnston  in  Georgia.  He  left 
Chattanooga  on  May  6  with  about  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  the  so-called  armies  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  Ohio, — the  first  under  the  subordinate  command 
of  General  Thomas,  the  second  under  that  of  General  McPherson, 
and  the  third  under  General  John  M.  Schofield.  His  infantry 
amounted  to  about  ninety  thousand;  his  cavalry  to  about  six 
thousand,  and  his  artillery  to  about  four  thousand  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four  field-pieces.  The  main  object  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  was  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  about  one 
hundred  miles  southeast  of  Chattanooga,  where  were  situated 
the  chief  manufactories  of  Confederate  military  supplies.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Confederate  forces  under  Johnston,  whose  duty  it 
became  to  resist  Sherman’s  advance,  consisted  of  about  sixty 
thousand  men,  divided  into  three  corps  under  the  subordinate 
lead  of  Generals  William  J.  Hardee,  John  B.  Hood  and  Leonidas 
Polk  respectively.  While  Sherman’s  men  were  in  prime  con¬ 
dition,  fully  equipped,  many  of  Johnston’s  were  not  so,  and  some 
of  his  raw  levies  not  in  fighting  trim.  All  he  could  do  therefore 
was  to  stubbornly  dispute  the  Union  progress,  making  the  best 
use  possible  of  the  many  defensive  positions  which  the  rough 
country  south  of  Chattanooga  afforded,  and  not  to  risk  a  regular 
battle;  and  it  was  upon  this  plan  that  he  fought. 

Sherman  advanced  without  much  delay  at  any  point.  His 
numbers  and  his  skill  enabled  him  to  drive  the  Confederates  from 
every  stand  made  by  them.  Small  conflicts  took  place  at  Resaca 
on  May  15,  Dallas  May  25,  Lost  Mountain  June  14  and  Kenesaw 
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Mountain  J une  27,  at  which  Polk  was  killed.  Johnston  kept  mov¬ 
ing  backward  until  July  10,  when  he  made  a  new  stand  behind  the 
defenses  of  Atlanta,  while  Sherman  followed,  and  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  with  the  Chattahoochee  river  between  them. 
While  in  this  position,  on  July  17,  Johnston,  who  notwithstanding 
his  able  retreat  did  not  appear  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  government,  was  superseded,  and  Hood,  who  was  usually 
known  as  ‘'the  fighter,”  was  put  in  his  place.  This  was  probably 
fortunate  for  the  Union  arms,  because  Hood,  apparently  to  keep 
up  his  reputation  or  at  least  to  satisfy  the  anti-Fabian  policy  of 
the  Confederate  government,  at  once  assumed  the  offensive  and 
in  a  short  time  ruined  his  cause.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  he  made  three  furious  assaults  on  the  Union  lines,  in  every 
one  of  which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss;  and  about  the 
only  great  damage  he  inflicted  was  the  killing  of  the  Union  gen¬ 
eral  McPherson.  By  the  end  of  August,  Sherman  had  managed 
by  skillful  maneuvering  to  get  around  to  the  rear  or  southward 
of  Atlanta  and  cut  the  railroads  by  which  the  Confederates 
obtained  their  supplies.  This  compelled  them  to  abandon  their 
intrenchments;  and  about  the  beginning  of  September  Sherman 
was  enabled  to  telegraph  to  Washington  that  Atlanta  was  won. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Atlanta  Sherman  ordered  its  inhabitants 
to  leave  the  place,  giving  them  the  privilege  of  going  north  or 
south  as  they  might  desire.  About  two  thousand  chose  to  go 
south  and  were  transported  at  United  States  cost  to  Rough  and 
Ready,  an  outpost  in  that  direction;  while  the  others  were  for¬ 
warded  to  Chattanooga.  Great  complaint  was  made  at  the  time 
by  the  Confederates  in  reference  to  this  order.  Hood  assumed 
to  protest  “in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity”  against  it  as 
“unprecedented”  and  transcending  “in  studied  and  ingenious 
cruelty  all  acts  ever  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history 
of  war.”  But  when  it  is  considered  that  Hood  himself,  before 
abandoning  the  place,  had  destroyed  all  the  factories  and  machine- 
shops  and  carried  off  all  the  food  and  supplies,  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  the  one  that  had  violated  the  laws  of  humanity  and  done  an 
act  of  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty.  Sherman  could  not  feed 
the  inhabitants;  he  would  not  massacre  them  as  Forrest  was  said 
to  have  done  the  people  at  Fort  Pillow;  he  did  not  want  them 
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to  interfere  with  his  intended  further  advance;  and  he  therefore 
in  as  kind  and  gentle  a  manner  as  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  sent  them  where  they  need  not  starve  nor  be  in  his  way. 

While  Sherman  was  at  Atlanta,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  president,  visited  Hood  at  Macon  and  attempted  to  practice 
on  Sherman  substantially  the  same  kind  of  a  strategic  game  that 
Lee  tried  to  play  on  Grant  at  Petersburg — with  the  difference 
that,  though  both  attempts  failed,  Lee  did  not  injure  himself  or 
his  army,  while  Davis  made  a  mistake  which  in  effect  materially 
hastened  the  collapse  and  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  At  his  direc¬ 
tion,  Hood,  instead  of  falling  back  and  harassing  Sherman’s 
further  progress,  moved  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction  by  the 
way  of  Tuscumbia  and  Florence  in  northwestern  Alabama,  into 
the  middle  of  Tennessee.  Davis  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Sherman  would  follow  Hood  to  protect  Nashville,  just  as  Lee 
thought  that  Grant  would  weaken  himself  to  stop  Early  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  But  he  reckoned  wrongly.  Sherman  did 
not  move  and  had  no  idea  of  moving  in  that  direction.  As 
Grant,  however,  had  left  Early  to  be  dealt  with  by  Sheridan,  so 
Sherman  left  Hood  to  be  dealt  with  by  Thomas,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  made  it  his  business  to  see  what  he  was  endeavoring  to 
accomplish.  As  Hood  approached  Nashville  from  the  south¬ 
ward,  he  was  met  at  Franklin  by  a  portion  of  the  Union  army 
under  Schofield;  and  a  severe  battle  took  place  there  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  in  which  Hood  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  He 
nevertheless  advanced  still  further  towards  Nashville  and  was 
met  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  place  by  Thomas.  He  had 
at  that  time  about  forty-four  thousand  men;  while  Thomas,  after 
being  joined  by  Schofield  from  Franklin,  seems  to  have  had  not 
quite  so  many.  On  December  15,  as  Hood  approached,  Thomas 
moved  out  of  his  lines  and  attacked  him  with  great  effect.  The 
conflict  lasted  two  days.  On  the  first,  Hood  was  driven  back 
some  two  or  three  miles;  and  on  the  second,  he  was  entirely 
routed  and  his  army  so  scattered  and  demoralized  that,  like 
Early’s  after  the  rout  at  Strasburg,  it  never  reunited. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  1 1,  Sherman,  after  burning  Atlanta 
and  destroying  all  the  railroads  in  his  rear,  cut  the  telegraph 
lines  that  had  theretofore  kept  him  in  communication  with 
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Washington  and  the  northern  states  and  started  on  his  famous 
“march  through  Georgia.”  His  forces  consisted  of  about  sixty- 
five  thousand  men;  and,  as  these  had  to  subsist  mainly  on  what 
they  could  gather  of  the  products  of  the  country  as  they 
advanced,  they  were  obliged  to  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  about 
forty  miles.  For  about  a  month,  after  thus  plunging  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  Confederacy,  nothing  was  heard  of  him  or  his 
army  at  the  north;  and,  as  the  days  went  by,  great  anxiety  was 
felt.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  he  marched  all  the  way  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles,  almost  without  obstruction.  Some  small 
bodies  of  troops  might  have  been  gathered  at  various  points  to 
oppose  him;  but  he  managed  his  advance  with  so  much  skill  that 
they  could  not  tell  where  to  concentrate.  Nor  did  they  know  for 
what  point  he  was  aiming.  But  on  December  13  he  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  before  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogechee 
river  near  Savannah,  which  he  immediately  took  by  assault;  and 
thus,  by  the  unexpected  success  and  glorious  ending  of  his 
march  through  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country — especially 
after  the  fears  that  had  been  entertained  for  his  safety — he  threw 
the  entire  north  from  Maine  to  California  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 
On  December  20,  a  week  after  the  taking  of  Fort  McAllister,  the 
Confederates  evacuated  Savannah  and  Sherman  announced  the 
fact  to  Lincoln  by  sending  word  that  he  begged  to  present  to 
him  “as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  heavy  guns,  plenty  of  ammunition  and  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  bales  of  cotton.”  But — what  was  far  more  impor¬ 
tant — he  also  sent  word  that  the  Confederacy  was  nothing  but  an 
empty  shell,  and  that  he  was  ready  with  his  victorious  army  to 
march  northward. 

About  the  same  time  that  Atlanta  in  Georgia  was  taken,  the 
port  of  Mobile  in  Alabama,  which  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans 
had  become  of  vital  importance  to  the  Confederacy,  was  attacked 
and  closed.  This  great  service  was  performed  by  Farragut,  the 
captor  of  New  Orleans,  then  usually  known  as  “Old  Salaman¬ 
der.”  Farragut  proceeded  with  his  fleet  against  it  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  1864,  and  on  August  5  forced  his  passage  through  a 
..fiery  rain  of  shot  and  shell  into  Mobile  bay,  captured  all  the 
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enemy’s  ships  and  took  all  his  forts.  It  was  the  last  of  Farragut’s 
splendid  services  to  the  country.  He  was  worn  out  and  asked  to 
be  relieved.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  offered  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Wilmington  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  still  remained  to  be  reduced;  but,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  he  felt  obliged  to  decline.  Upon  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  service,  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the 
greatest  and  most  sincere  enthusiasm.  The  government  in  his 
honor  created  the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral,  to  which  he  was 
appointed;  and  afterwards  in  1866  it  promoted  him  to  the  still 
higher  rank  of  admiral.  Fie  retired  to  private  life  in  1868;  and 
on  August  14,  1870,  he  died,  full  of  honors,  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  The  expedition  against  Wilmington,  after  his  decli¬ 
nation,  was  committed  to  a  combined  land  and  naval  force  under 
General  Alfred  H.  Terry  and  Admiral  David  D.  Porter;  and  the 
place  succumbed  to  their  attacks  on  January  16,  1865. 

The  fall  of  Wilmington  practically  closed  up  the  Confederacy 
to  blockade  runners  and  completely  isolated  it.  The  “anaconda” 
had  now,  so  to  speak,  got  it  entirely  infolded;  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  crush  the  life  out  of  it.  On  January  15,  the  day 
before  the  fall  of  Wilmington,  Sherman  commenced  his  march 
northward  from  Savannah.  His  movement  with  his  large  army 
through  South  Carolina  compelled  the  evacuation  and  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Charleston  and  other  places  within  reach  of  his  strong 
force.  The  Confederate  general  Johnston,  who  was  again  in  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army,  attempted  at  several  places  to  check  his 
advance  and  turn  him  aside ;  but  in  vain.  Notwithstanding  some 
fighting,  Sherman  pushed  on  to  Goldsboro  in  North  Carolina. 
Leaving  his  army  at  that  point,  he  ran  down  to  the  coast  and, 
taking  a  steamer,  proceeded  to  the  James  river,  where  he  met 
Lincoln  and  Grant  and  arranged  with  them  a  plan  of  future 
operations.  Sheridan  had  just  been  leading  a  large  cavalry  force 
up  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  had  come  around  to  Grant’s  head¬ 
quarters  south  of  Petersburg,  having  all  along  his  march  done 
great  damage  to  the  Confederates  and  utterly  cut  off  their 
communications  in  the  rear  of  Richmond. 

Lee’s  situation  was  now  almost  desperate.  His  communica¬ 
tions  having  been  cut  off,  he  determined  to  abandon  Richmond 
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and  Petersburg  and  make  an  effort  to  join  Johnston,  who  had 
retreated  from  his  last  encounter  with  Sherman  to  Raleigh  in 
North  Carolina.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  intending  to  move  by 
the  way  of  Danville,  he  made  a  determined  attack  upon  the 
Union  lines  at  Fort  Steadman  on  the  east  side  of  Petersburg;  but 
the  effort  failed  and  the  Confederates  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  About  the  same  time,  Grant  pushed  his  lines  further  to  the 
southwest  of  Petersburg.  On  April  i,  Sheridan,  who  commanded 
fihe  advance,  attacked  the  Confederates  at  Five  Forks  about 
fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Petersburg;  destroyed  the  railroads  run¬ 
ning  towards  Lynchburg  and  Raleigh,  and  managed  to  maintain 
his  position  there.  Lee  thereupon,  for  fear  of  being  outflanked, 
extended  his  lines  further  west  and  thereby  weakened  his  center. 
Grant  observing  this,  on  the  morning  of  April  2,  made  a  general 
and  combined  assault  and  forced  his  way  within  the  lines  of  the 
Confederate  defenses  at  Petersburg.  Lee  at  once  retreated  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  final  effort  to  join  Johnston;  while  the 
advance  of  the  Union  army  marched  into  Richmond.  As  it  did 
so,  the  Confederate  authorities,  having  first  set  fire  to  everything 
that  would  burn,  made  their  exit  and  escaped  to  Danville. 
Grant,  instead  of  losing  any  time  at  either  Petersburg  or  Rich¬ 
mond,  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  Lee.  He  had  so  many  troops  and 
had  so  disposed  them  that  the  Confederate  army  was  hemmed  in, 
without  possibility  of  advancing  further,  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  And  it  was  there,  on  April  9,  1865,  that  Lee  surrendered. 

As  this  surrender  was  regarded  as  substantially  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  terms  offered  by  Grant  and  accepted  by  Lee  were  very 
liberal.  All  private  property  belonging  to  soldiers  or  officers  was 
to  be  retained  by  them,  not  even  excepting  their  horses;  and 
officers  as  well  as  men  were  at  once  set  free  on  their  parole — it 
being  at  the  same  time  understood  that  as  long  as  they  remained 
quiet  and  law-abiding  they  would  not  be  disturbed.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  Sherman  had  been  making  his  preparations  to  advance  upon 
and  attack  Johnston.  But  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Lee’s  surren¬ 
der  reached  the  still  opposing  forces,  negotiations  were  opened; 
and  on  April  26  Johnston  capitulated  on  substantially  the  same 
terms  granted  to  Lee.  There  were  still  a  few  other  Confederate 
forces  in  the  field;  but  they  all  surrendered  upon  hearing  of 
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Appomattox.  And  thus  closed  the  great  civil  war — one  of  the 
greatest  military  and  naval  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  known, 
engaging  about  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  men,  two- 
thirds  of  them  on  the  Union  side,  and  costing,  in  addition  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  so  many  thousands  of  millions  of 
money  and  property  as  to  be  practically  incalculable.  Politically 
it  was  the  logical  end  of  the  struggle,  which  had  commenced 
many  years  before  and  entered  upon  one  of  its  main  phases  with 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  in  1850.  Much 
remained  to  be  done;  but  the  underlying  cause,  slavery — in  the 
vain  attempt  of  perpetuating  which  the  Confederacy  had  ruined 
itself  and  occasioned  so  much  loss  to  others — was  forever 
destroyed,  never  to  raise  its  hideous  front  again. 
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low  (continued). 

THE  attention  of  the  people  of  California  was  so  much 
absorbed  by  the  war,  and  public  sentiment  was  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  supporting  the  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  crush  out  rebellion,  that  little  or  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  result  in  the  state  of  the  presidential  election  of  1864.  A 
Union  state  convention  had  been  held  at  San  Francisco  on  March 
24  of  that  year  and  delegates  elected  and  sent  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Union  party,  which  was  to  meet  at  Baltimore 
on  June  7,  with  instructions  to  vote  for  Lincoln.  The  news  of 
the  work  of  that  convention,  renominating  Lincoln  for  president 
and  nominating  Andrew  Johnson  for  vice-president,  was  received 
at  San  Francisco  on  June  9  and  gave  general  satisfaction  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Subsequently  Donald  C.  McRuer,  William  Higby 
and  John  Bidwell  were  nominated  on  the  Union  side  for  congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  state  convention  met  at  San 
Francisco  on  May  10  and  chose  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention,  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  on  July  5; 
and  on  August  31  news  was  received  of  the  nominations  by  it  of 
George  B.  McClellan  for  president  and  George  H.  Pendleton  for 
vice-president;  and  soon  afterwards  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  James 
W.  Coffroth  and  Jackson  Temple  were  nominated  for  congress  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time,  and  urged  with  great  persistence  in  the  platform  adopted  by 
their  state  convention,  that  the  war  was  conducted  by  the  aboli¬ 
tionists — conducted  not  in  a  manner  to  restore  the  Union,  nor 
with  any  expectation  that  it  would  have  such  a  result,  but  simply 
to  abolish  slavery  and  then  revolutionize  the  government  so  as  to 
establish  a  centralized  power  utterly  subversive  of  the  constitu- 
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tional  rights  of  the  states.  This  idea,  though  entirely  without 
foundation,  furnished  the  Democratic  politicians  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  very  intemperate  harangues,  which  were  per¬ 
haps  not  very  dangerous,  but  General  Irvin  McDowell,  who  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  and  was 
charged  with  preserving  and  protecting  the  public  peace  on  the 
Pacific,  thought  otherwise.  He  accordingly  arrested  a  number 
of  them  for  treasonable  expressions  and  threw  them  into  Fort 
Alcatraz.  Among  others  he  on  July  25,  1864,  arrested  Charles  L. 
Weller,  brother  of  John  B.  Weller  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee,  for  remarks  made  at  a  political  meeting.  These 
arrests,  and  particularly  that  of  Weller,  inflamed  the  Democracy 
to  a  high  pitch;  and  they  became  very  warm  and  in  some 
cases  violent.  But  whatever  McDowell  may  have  intended,  the 
administration  had  no  desire  to  engage  in  prosecutions  for  treason. 
After  Weller  had  remained  a  month  in  Alcatraz  and  entirely 
cooled  off,  a  motion  was  made  by  his  counsel  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  a  grand  jury  to  investigate  any  charges  that 
might  be  preferred  against  him.  The  next  day,  on  further  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  purposes  of  the  government,  the  motion  was  with¬ 
drawn  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  August  18,  Weller  was  released 
upon  giving  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

Another  affair  occurred  about  the  same  time,  in  the  interior  of 
the  state,  which  caused  great  excitement.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Confederacy  or  the  Democracy  as  such  had  anything  to  do 
with  it;  but  for  a  while  many  persons  supposed  they  had,  and 
great  indignation  was  expressed.  On  the  night  of  June  30, 
1864,  the  stage  from  Virginia  City  in  Nevada  to  Sacramento  was 
attacked  by  a  number  of  men  about  thirteen  miles  above  Placer- 
ville  and  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  bullion  belongingto  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  The  robbers,  who  proved  to  be  members  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  gotten  up  in  Santa  Clara  county  for  the  purpose  of  enlist¬ 
ing  soldiers  against  the  government,  pretended  to  be  emissaries 
of  the  Confederacy;  and,  when  they  seized  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.’s 
bullion,  they  gave  to  the  stage  driver  a  written  receipt  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  received  for  fitting  out  recruits  enlisted  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by  R.  Henry  Ingram,  a  cap- 
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tain  of  the  Confederate  army.  After  securing  their  booty,  the 
robbers  proceeded  to  the  Somerset  House,  where  they  were  over¬ 
hauled  about  daylight  the  next  morning  by  a  deputy  sheriff 
named  Joseph  M.  Staples  and  a  constable  named  Ramsey;  and 
the  result  was  a  fight  in  which  Staples  was  killed.  A  few  of 
the  robbers  were  arrested;  but  the  rest  scattered  and  got  away. 
Afterwards  on  July  15  those  who  had  escaped  were  found  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  where  another  fight  occurred  in  the  course 
of  which  a  few  robbers  were  killed  and  a  few  captured.  One  of 
the  captives  made  a  confession,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  conspirators;  and  about  the  same  time  the  grand  jury 
of  El  Dorado  county  returned  an  indictment  against  Thomas 
B.  Pool  and  nine  other  persons  for  the  murder  of  Staples.  In 
August  Pool  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  On  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  the  judgment  was  affirmed;  and  Pool  was  executed  at 
Placerville  on  September  29,  1865.  Another  of  the  gang  was 
sent  to  the  state  prison  for  twenty  years;  but  the  others  escaped 
on  legal  technicalities.1 

The  election  came  off  on  November  8,  1864,  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  by  large  majorities  of  the  Union  candidates.  The 
Californian  vote  for  Lincoln  was  a  little  over  sixty-two  thousand; 
that  for  McClellan  nearly  forty-four  thousand.  The  majorities 
for  the  three  Union  congressmen  were  about  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  Nothing  else  was  or  could  have  been  expected.  On  March 
.4,  1865,  upon  entering  upon  his  second  term,  Lincoln  closed  his 
inaugural  address  in  a  remarkable  strain  of  patriotism  and  mag¬ 
nanimity.  “With  malice  towards  none,” — such  was  his  language 
— “with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations.” 

What  might  have  been  the  outcome,  if  Lincoln  had  survived 
to  reconstruct  the  south,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  He  had  done 
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so  well  in  conducting  the  country  through  the  civil  war  that 
everything  good  and  great  might  have  been  expected.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  live.  On  the  evening  of  April  14,  five  days 
after  Lee’s  surrender,  while  attending  with  Major  Henry  R. 
Rathbone  and  another  friend  a  performance  of  “  Our  American 
Cousin”  at  Ford’s  theater  in  Washington,  he  was  assassinated 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  born  in  Maryland,  son  of  the 
eminent  tragedian  Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  brother  of  the  still 
more  eminent  Edwin  Booth.  The  assassin,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  president  and  the  heads  of 
the  main  departments  of  the  government,  stealthily  entered 
the  proscenium  box  occupied  by  the  president  and  his  friends; 
approached  Lincoln  from  behind;  fired  a  pistol-ball  into  the 
back  of  his  head;  drew  a  knife  with  which  he  cut  Rathbone, 
and  then,  leaping  from  the  box  to  the  stage  and  flourishing  his 
weapon  dripping  with  blood,  theatrically  exclaimed,  “Sic  semper 
tyrannis:  the  south  is  avenged.”  Rushing  then  to  the  rear  of 
the  building,  before  he  could  be  intercepted,  he  mounted  a  horse 
kept  in  readiness  by  one  of  his  confederates  and  escaped.  He 
was  soon  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  troops;  and  twelve  days 
afterwards,  being  found  concealed  in  a  barn,  to  which  they  set 
fire,  he  was  shot  and  killed  in  attempting  to  leave  the  building. 
At  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was  shot,  William  H.  Seward, 
the  United  States  secretary  of  state,  was  stabbed,  as  he  lay  in 
his  bed  in  his  own  house,  by  Lewis  M.  Powell,  another  of  the 
conspiring  assassins;  but  fortunately  his  wound  was  not  mortal 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  recovered;  while  the  other  intended 
victims  escaped  entirely.  Powell,  otherwise  known  as  Payne, 
and  three  others,  including  a  woman  known  as  Mrs.  Surratt, 
were  afterwards  tried  as  accessories  and,  being  convicted  of 
murder,  were  hanged;  and  several  others,  concerned  in  the  plot 
but  less  guilty  than  the  principals,  were  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Lincoln,  who  lost  consciousness  upon  being  struck,  was  car¬ 
ried  from  the  theater  to  a  neighboring  house,  where  he  died  the 
next  day,  April  15,  1865.  The  news  of  his  death  produced  a 
most  profound  effect  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  as  it 
came  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing 
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over  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  close  of  the  war. 
Nowhere  were  these  rejoicings  more  spontaneous  and  nowhere 
was  the  sorrow  for  Lincoln’s  death  more  heartfelt  and  sincere 
than  in  California.  As  the  dreadful  intelligence  came  flashing 
over  the  wires,  while  gloom  settled  over  the  more  sober  and 
serious  part  of  the  community,  the  more  excitable  classes  became 
wild  with  fury  against  the  promoters  of  secession  sentiments  and 
cried  for  vengeance.  At  San  Francisco,  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  15,  the  day  of  Lincoln’s  death,  a  mob  organized  which 
attacked  the  newspaper  offices  and  destroyed  the  printing  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  various  publications  that  had  manifested  secession 
proclivities,  particularly  the  Democratic  Press  edited  by  Beriah 
Brown,  the  Occidental  edited  by  Zachariah  Montgomery,  the 
News  Letter  edited  by  Frederick  Marriott,  and  the  Monitor,  a 
Catholic  Journal,  edited  by  Thomas  A.  Brady.  An  attack  was 
also  made  upon  the  office  of  a  French  newspaper,  called  L’Echo 
du  Pacifique,  edited  by  Etienne  Derbec;  but,  upon  representa¬ 
tions  that  its  destruction  would'  involve  also  that  of  the  Alta 
California,  a  loyal  newspaper  in  the  same  building,  the  mob 
desisted.  During  these  scenes  of  violence,  crowds  filled  the 
streets  and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed;  but  by  degrees 
the  influence  of  the  more  peaceably  disposed  portions  of  the 
community,  aided  by  troops  and  police,  prevailed;  and  in  a  few 
hours  quiet  was  restored.1 

Except  a  few  outbreaks  of  this  kind  and  the  punishment  of 
Lincoln’s  assassins,  nothing  that  could  be  called  punishment 
was  exercised  against  the  secessionists.  They  had  been  guilty 
of  treason ;  and  there  were  many  demands  from  different  quarters 
that  the  laws  against  treason  should  be  rigidly  enforced  against 
them.  But  for  various  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  leaders  of  the 
Confederacy  were  not  even  brought  to  trial.  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  Confederate  president,  while  endeavoring  to  escape  after  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  was  arrested  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  at 
Irwinsville  in  Georgia  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.  He  was 
there  confined,  a  close  prisoner,  for  some  time  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Subsequently  he  was  released  on  bail  furnished  by 
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Horace  Greeley  and  a  few  other  prominent  Union  men;  and 
proceedings  against  him  were  finally  abandoned.  For  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period,  those  Confederates  who  had  previously 
taken  an  official  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  were  debarred  from  holding  federal  offices;  but  these 
disabilities  were  in  a  few  years  removed.  In  no  other  country 
and  in  no  other  great  civil  convulsion  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  ever  before  been  exhibited  such  a  spectacle  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  enlightened  humanity. 

The  close  of  the  war  was  the  occasion  of  a  speedy  split  and 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  Union  party. 
There  had  always  been  two  elements  in  that  party,  which,  though 
they  held  together  while  the  war  lasted,  were  not  cordially  har¬ 
monious.  One  was  the  old  Republican  party  and  the  other  the 
Douglas  Democrats.  They  were  not  very  strictly  defined,  so 
that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  who  belonged  to  one  and 
who  to  the  other  branch;  and,  when  the  split  came,  it  was  not 
exactly  according  to  old  party  lines.  But  to  a  considerable 
extent  those  who  had  been  outspoken  anti-slavery  Republicans 
from  before  the  war  remained  Republicans  and  were  heartily 
joined  by  some  of  those,  who  had  been  Douglas  Democrats; 
while  others  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  fell  into  the  reorganized 
Democracy,  or  the  Democracy  without  slavery  but  with  every 
desire  to  hinder  and  thwart  the  administration  in  its  efforts  at 
reconstruction  of  the  Union.  The  first  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  Conness,  who  had  hitherto  managed  to 
manipulate  the  Union  party  to  suit  his  own  designs.  He  had 
succeeded  in  getting  Low  nominated  and  elected  governor;  and 
he  now  wanted  to  prepare  the  way  to  have  him  elected  his 
colleague  in  the  United  States  senate  to  take  the  place  of 
McDougall,  whose  term  would  expire  on  March  3,  1867.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  had  made  himself  active  in  so  re-districting 
the  state  as  to  insure  the  return  of  as  many  of  his  adherents  as 
possible  to  the  legislature  of  1865-6,  at  which  McDougall’s 
successor  would  have  to  be  elected.  This  plan  of  arranging 
the  districts  without  much  regard  to  their  form  but  so  as  to 
make  the  majority  of  the  desired  complexion,  was  an  old  trick, 
usually  called  “gerrymandering,”  and  was  well  understood  by 
politicians. 
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On  account  of  the  efforts  of  Conness,  through  his  supporters 
in  the  legislature  of  1863-4,  to  re-district  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  interest  of  Low  for  United  States  senator, 
it  was  charged  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  throw  the  control  of 
the  metropolis  into  the  hands  of  the  rough  element,  sometimes 
known  as  “the  boys”  but  more  usually,  on  account  of  their 
affecting  prize-fight  fashions,  as  “the  short-hairs.”  The  oppos¬ 
ing  element  in  the  Union  party,  including  most  of  the  old 
Republicans  got,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  be  called  “the  long- 
hairs;”  and  these  distinctive  names,  ridiculous  as  they  were, 
soon  spread  and  became  common  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  be  engendered. 
In  several  of  the  main  political  centers,  there  were  violent  con¬ 
flicts  and  some  disgraceful  scenes.  The  worst  of  these  occurred 
at  the  Union  county  convention  held  at  Sacramento  on  July  25, 
1865.  The  two  factions  were  about  equally  divided  in  number 
and  occupied  opposite  sides  in  the  hall  of  meeting.  When  the 
convention  was  called  to  order,  two  persons  were  nominated  for 
temporary  secretary;  and  the  long-hair  candidate  was  declared 
elected.  He  advanced  to  take  his  seat,  when  the  short-hair 
bullies  intercepted  him;  and  a  fight  occurred,  in  which  both 
parties  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat.  Hickory  canes  were 
first  plied;  and  then  resort  was  had  to  the  spittoons,  which  flew  , 
from  side  to  side  like  bombs  on  a  battle  field.  When  these  were 
exhausted,  inkstands  took  their  place;  and  finally  chairs  were 
broken  up  to  supply  clubs.  Fortunately  no  fire-arms  and  no 
knives  were  used.  At  length,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  long-hairs  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  short-hairs 
reveled  in  their  triumph. 

After  the  fight,  while  the  long-hairs  retired  to  another  hall  and 
nominated  a  separate  ticket,  the  short-hairs  proceeded,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  programme  prepared  for  them,  to  name  candidates 
for  the  legislature  pledged  to  Low.  But  their  pledges  did  him 
no  good.  He  soon  found  that  he  could  not  stand  up  against 
the  scandal  and  odium  of  such  disgraceful  scenes  as  were  thus 
enacted  in  his  interest.  Whether  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  them  or  not,  they  were  naturally  attributed  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  on  his  part  to  win,  even  at  the  risk  of  disrupting  his  party; 
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and  he  was  charged  with  making  use  of  his  position  as  governor 
to  mount  to  the  position  of  United  States  senator.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  senatorial 
contest,  which  he  accordingly  did  on  August  2  by  a  card  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers.1 

The  Union  state  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  August  16, 
1865.  There  was  very  little  for  it  to  do,  as  the  only  office  to  be 
filled  was  that  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Delegates  of 
both  factions  were  present;  several  contests  took  place,  and 
much  bitterness  of  feeling  was  manifested.  But  in  the  naming  # 
of  a  candidate  nearly  all  united  in  the  re-nomination  of  Silas  W. 
Sanderson,  who  had  filled  the  office  with  general  satisfaction 
since  the  beginning  of  1864.  Among  the  resolutions  of  this 
convention  was  one  recognizing  Andrew  Johnson  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  Lincoln,  another  recommending  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  and  another  in  favor 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  against  the  attempted  subversion  of 
liberty  in  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  over  it  with  foreign  arms  of  imperial  power.  At  the  same 
time,  the  convention  voted  down  by  a  very  large  and  decisive 
majority  a  proposition  to  adopt  greenbacks  as  the  state  currency 
and  repeal  the  gold  coin  or  specific  contract  law.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  September  19  and 
nominated  Henry  H.  Hartley  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  chief  feature  of  its  resolutions  was  opposition  to  negro 
suffrage'  and  to  the  political  or  social  equality  in  any  form  of  the 
negro  with  the  white  man.  It  also  indorsed  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  specific  contract  law.  On  October  18  the  judicial  elec¬ 
tion  took  place;  and  Sanderson  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  over 
thirty-four  thousand  against  less  than  twenty-eight  thousand  for 
Hartley.2 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Conness  by  means  of  the  short- 
hair  faction  to  continue  in  control  of  the  state,  his  opponents, 
when  the  issue  was  once  made,  gave  him  an  unequivocal  defeat. 
At  the  general  election  for  members  of  the  legislature  held  on 
September  6,  1865,  the  long-hairs  obtained  a  decided  majority; 


•Davis’  Political  Conventions,  214-219. 
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and  from  that  moment  what  was  usually  known,  by  analogy  with 
mining  speculations,  as  “Conness  stock”  began  to  decline.  On 
December  4,  the  legislature  of  1865-6  met,  and  as  soon  as  the 
two  houses  were  organized  Governor  Low  sent  in  his  first 
biennial  message.  He  reported  a  great  reduction  of  the  ordinary 
public  debt  and  good  prospects  of  further  reductions  in  the  near 
future.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  recent  war  had  required  a 
large  volunteer  force;  and  an  extraordinary  expense  had  to  be 
incurred  in  the  way  of  bounties  and  extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  five 
#  dollars  per  month  per  man  during  service.  A  portion  of  this 
expense  had  been  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  state  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  under  an  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  California  volunteers  passed  April  27,  1863;  but 
there  still  remained  claims  exceeding  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  just  and  should  be  honored.  He 
called  attention  to  .the  slow  progress  of  the  capitol  building,  to 
the  great  increase  of  insane  patients  at  Stockton  as  “limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  asylum,”  and  to  an  improvement  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state  prison.  The  number  of  prisoners  on  October 
31,  1865,  was  six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  ninety-seven  more 
than  on  December  15,  1863;  but  this  increase,  he  said,  was  not 
owing  to  an  increase  of  crime  but  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
few  or  no  escapes,  as  was  common  before.  Since  the  latter  date 
only  one  had  got  away;  whereas,  previous  to  that  time  since 
January,  1854,  there  had  been  an  average  loss  of  over  thirty-five 
per  year.  Another  cause  was  the  fact  that  he  had  granted  only 
twenty-two  pardons  or  at  the  rate  of  eleven  each  year,  whereas 
during  the  preceding  ten  years  the  average  was  twenty-five 
per  year.1 

After  a  general  review  of  the  condition  of  various  other  insti¬ 
tutions  and  of  economical  affairs  in  the  state,  Low  presented  the 
resolution  of  congress,  submitting  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  the  proposed  new  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  abolishing  slavery.  He  recommended  its 
hearty  and  prompt  adoption  “in  order  that  no  question  may 
arise  in  the  future  to  .perplex  the  people  or  again  deluge  the  land 
with  blood.”  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  federal  relations  and 
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said  that  the  great  national  question  engaging  attention  was  the 
status  of  the  rebellious  states  and  how  they  were  to  be  recon¬ 
structed.  There  were  many  different  theories  and  many  different 
plans  proposed;  but  among  them  all  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  would  find  the  right 
course,  as  he  seemed  “to  be  desirous  of  arriving  at  practical 
results  without  paying  deference  to  abstruse  theories.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Low  suggested,  if  it  were  true  as  reported  that  the 
rebellious  states  were  determined  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
government  at  reconstruction,  that  the  vote  should  be  given  to 
the  enfranchised  negroes  of  the  south,  and  that  a  further  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should  secure  them 
in  that  franchise.1 

On  December  16,  1865,  the  houses  met  in  joint  convention  for 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  a  term  of  six  years 
from  March  4,  1867,  in  place  of  James  A.  McDougall.  The 
Union  caucus,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  a 
more  prominent  candidate,  had  nominated  Cornelius  Cole;  and 
he  was  accordingly  elected  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  as  against 
twenty-six  complimentary  votes  thrown  for  William  T.  Coleman.2 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  governor  approved  a  joint  resolution 
ratifying  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities.3 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  true  character  of  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  began  to  manifest  itself 
and  the  struggle  commenced  between  him  and  congress,  which 
led  to  his  impeachment.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Union 
party,  misled  by  Johnson’s  professions,  had  committed  a  very 
great  mistake  in  making  him  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Possibly,  if  he  had  remained  in  that  position,  no  fault  would 
have  been  found.  But  when  he  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hands 
as  president,  almost  everything  he  did  was  in  opposition  to  the 
party  which  had  placed  him  in  power;  and  hardly  anything 
could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  had  opposed 
the  war  and  who  still  opposed  such  reconstruction  as  would 

1  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  40-57. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  94-96. 

3  Stats.  1865-6,  896;  Assembly  Journal,  1865-6,  149. 
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secure  the  fruits  of  the  war,  or  in  other  words  the  Democratic 
party. 

Very  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  resolutions 
began  to  come  in  from  the  Democratic  members  indorsing  John¬ 
son’s  actions.  Among  these  were  resolutions  by  George  Pearce, 
William  J.  Shaw  and  John  S.  Hager  in  the  senate  and  William 
Holden,  Jesse  D.  Goodwin  and  Samuel  L.  Lupton  in  the  assem¬ 
bly.  On  January  5,  1866,  James  Johnson  moved  in  the  senate 
“That  the  so-called  confederate  states  are  not  out  of  the  Union.” 
Joseph  Kutz  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  clause  “but  are 
emphatically  out  in  the  cold.”  Horace  Hawes  offered  a  substi¬ 
tute,  which  seemed  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  Union  party, 
as  follows :  “That  the  pretended  right  of  secession  on  the  part  of 
any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  is  repugnant  to  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution  and  subversive  of  the  peace,  order  and  liberties  of 
the  country;  and  we  rejoice  that  reason  and  the  force  of  arms 
have  forever  overthrown  the  doctrine  of  the  said  pretended  right 
of  secession  and  re-established  the  authority  of  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  United  States,  in  all  their  plenitude,  over 
the  whole  territories  of  the  American  Union.”  This  substitute 
was  adopted  by  eight  ayes  to  three  noes  in  the  senate.  It  then 
went  to  the  assembly  where  it  was  adopted,  with  a  short  amend¬ 
ment,  by  forty-seven  ayes  to  seven  noes.  Upon  returning  to  the 
senate,  it  was  not  again  called  up  for  the  reason  doubtless  that  a 
new  set  of  resolutions  on  the  condition  of  national  affairs  had 
been  offered  by  John  P.  Jones  and  were,  after  some  amendments, 
finally  adopted.1 

The  new  resolutions  declared  that  the  rebellious  states  should 
not  be  represented  in  congress,  nor  permitted  the  full  exercise  of 
civil  power  within  their  own  limits,  nor  resume  their  position  as 
states  of  the  Union  in  full  fellowship,  until  adequate  guarantees 
of  security  for  the  future  should  be  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  constitution  and  so  indorsed  or  adopted  by  the  people  of 
those  states  as  to  be  made  practically  irreversible;  that  all  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  status  of  rebellious  states,  their  relations  to 
the  Union  and  the  time  and  method  of  their  restoration  thereto, 


1  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  126,  127,  530-536;  Assembly  Journal,  1865-6,  772, 
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belonged  to  the  legislative  and  not  to  the  executive  department 
of  the  federal  government;  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slavery, 
including  a  proper  basis  of  representation  of  the  people  of  the 
south  by  putting  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  the 
north,  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  full  restoration  of 
the  rebellious  states;  that  full  confidence  was  had  in  the  wisdom, 
integrity  and  moderation  of  congress;  that  thefreedmen’s  bureau 
bill  recently  passed  was  a  well-considered  and  constitutional 
measure,  and  that  the  president’s  veto  of  it  and  his  implied  inten¬ 
tion  to  veto  all  measures  affecting  the  rebellious  states,  unless 
their  representatives  were  first  admitted  to  vote  for  or  against 
such  measures,  were  “totally  indefensible  and  an  assumption  of 
dictatorial  power  justly  calculated  to  awaken  the  greatest  appre¬ 
hensions  in  the  minds  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties.”1 

Governor  Low  was  about  as  unfortunate  with  his  vetoes  this 
session  as  last.  He  vetoed  bills  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  Accumulation  Loan  Company;  to  allow  Charles  C.  Beard, 
an  infant,  to  make  a  contract;  to  amend  the  law  concerning  offi¬ 
cial  bonds;  to  aid  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  and 
Western  Pacific  railroads;  to  fix  freights  and  fares,  and  to  settle 
land  claims  in  San  Francisco.  His  reason  for  vetoing  the  bill 
concerning  official  bonds  was  that  it  would  tend  to  destroy  their 
validity;  for  vetoing  the  railroad  aid  bill,  that  economy  forbade 
it;  for  vetoing  the  freight  and  fare  bill,  that  it  would  create  a  con¬ 
tract  that  could  not  afterwards  be  repealed  or  impaired,  and  for 
vetoing  the  San  Francisco  bill,  that  it  would  give  certain  commis¬ 
sioners,  provided  in  it  for  disposing  of  public  lands,  too  much 
power  and  authority.  All  these  were  sustained.2  On  the  other 
hand  his  vetoes  of  an  act  in  relation  of  supervisor  and  revenue 
districts  in  Placer  county;  an  act  in  relation  to  supervisor  and 
revenue  districts  in  Plumas  county,  and  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
B.  W.  Bours  and  others,  sureties  on  an  official  bond,  were  over¬ 
ruled  by  large  majorities.  One  of  his  vetoes  was  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  in  the  senate  to  a  judiciary  “act  of  April  29, 
1863,”  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  such  act  of  April  29, 

1  Stats.  1865-6,  909. 
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1863.  The  error  was  at  once  corrected;  but  only  a  few  days 
subsequently  the  senate  sent  back  one  of  his  own  messages  for 
the  correction  of  an  error — thus  squaring  the  account.1 

On  December  20  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  senate 
for  the  repeal  of  the  specific  contract  law.  It  had  occasioned 
much  disagreement  and  discussion  and  finally  on  February  16, 
after  many  postponements,  it  had  been  defeated  by  striking  out 
the  enacting  clause  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  ten.2  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  called  the  American  Flag, 
owned  and  edited  by  Daniel  O.  McCarthy,  came  out  in  a  violent 
article,  charging  that  the  defeat  of  the  repeal  bill  had  cost  bank¬ 
ers  and  others  about  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars, 
of  which  seven  senators  received  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  balance  was  expended  in 
paying  lobbyists  and  corruptionists.  On  February  io,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  referring  to  these  charges  and  appointing  six 
of  the  senators,  who  had  been  in  favor  of  the  bill,  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  charges  and  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
bribery  and  corruption  on  tire  part  of  the  seven  senators  or  any 
of  them  or  only  willful  and  malicious  public  slander  on  the  part 
of  McCarthy.  On  the  next  day  McCarthy,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  was  called  before  the  bar  of  the  senate.  Being  asked  a  few 
preliminary  questions,  he  answered  that  he  was  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  newspaper;  that  he  was  responsible  for  articles 
that  appeared  in  it,  and  that  he  had  dictated  and  approved  the 
article  complained  of.  But  by  that  time,  finding  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  likely  to  become  too  hot  for  him  and  on  a  pretense 
that  an  open  examination  would  enable  the  guilty  ones  to  escape, 
he  refused  to  answer  any  more  questions.  When  asked  whether 
he  knew  of  any  corruption  on  the  part  of  any  senator  or  of  any 
fact  tending  to  show  corruption,  he  declined  to  answer.  When 
asked  the  name  of  any  senator  he  had  referred  to  as  among  those 
he  had  charged  with  corruption,  he  declined  to  answer.  When 
asked  the  name  of  any  person  from  whom  he  had  derived  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  his  charges,  he  in  like  manner 
declined  to  answer. 
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Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  plain  that  McCarthy  was 
guilty  of  contempt  in  refusing  to  answer  and  doubtless  of  false¬ 
hood  in  making  his  charges.  A  resolution  finding  him  guilty 
of  contempt  and  ordering  his  arrest  and  commitment  to  and 
confinement  in  the  Sacramento  county  jail,  until  he  should  purge 
himself  by  answering  the  questions  propounded,  was  adopted  on 
February  21;  and  thereupon  he  was  taken  into  custody  and 
thrust  into  prison.1  On  March  7  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
he  should  be  discharged  if  he  would  disclose  under  oath  to  the 
committee  of  investigation  the  names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom 
he  had  expected  to  prove  his  charges,  the  names  of  senators 
supposed  to  have  received  bribes  or  any  other  matter  or  fact 
that  would  enable  the  committee  to  intelligently  investigate  the 
alleged  corruption;  but  McCarthy  now  declined  to  give  any 
information  until  he  should  be  released  from  custody.  That  no 
possible  obstacle  or  pretense  might  stand  in  the  way  and  that 
McCarthy  might  have  no  further  subterfuge,  the  senate  on 
March  19  discharged  him  from  custody.  But,  as  was  perhaps  to 
have  been  expected,  he  still  refused  to  give  any  information  for 
the  reason  undoubtedly  that  he  had  never  had  any ;  and  subse¬ 
quently,  on  March  30,  the  senate  closed  the  business  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  resolution,  reciting  the  facts  and  declaring  that  McCarthy’s 
article  was  ‘‘wantonly  and  maliciously  false,  defamatory  and 
libelous  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  the  state  repre¬ 
sented  therein.”2 

An  extensive  move  in  the  name  of  charity  upon  the  state 
treasury  was  made  at  this  session  of  the  legislature.  A  private 
association,  known  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Los  Angeles, 
started  the  project  by  a  petition,  presented  in  the  senate,  for  a 
donation  to  an  orphan  asylum  under  its  charge;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  flood  of  petitions  from  similar  institutions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  finance  committee,  to  which 
all  were  referred,  held  them  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  end 
of  the  session  and  then,  by  reporting  them  back  without  recom¬ 
mendation,  did  an  effective  piece  of  legislative  economy.  A  bill 
to  allow  Mongolians,  Chinese  and  Indians  to  testify  in  any  action 

1  Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  321-344. 
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or  proceeding,  introduced  in  the  senate  on  December  18,  1865, 
was  held  up  in  the  judiciary  committee  till  near  the  end  of  the 
session  and  killed  in  much  the  same  manner.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  an  eight-hour  labor  law;  but  there  were  several 
opposing  remonstrances,  purporting  to  be  by  mechanics;  and  it 
failed.  On  the  other  hand  several  very  important  laws  passed — 
one  a  registry  law;  another  an  act,  known  as  the  Porter  law, 
for  the  protection  of  primary  elections  and  the  prevention  of 
fraud  against  them;  another  a  law  supplementing  an  act  of 
1863  and  rendering  feasible  the  widening  of  Kearny  street  in 
San  Francisco,  and  another  a  law  for  a  paid  fire  department  in 
San  Francisco.  While  the  registry  law  and  the  Porter  law 
tended  to  purify  elections  throughout  the  state,  the  Kearny 
street  act  made  a  beautiful  and  popular  thoroughfare  out  of  a 
narrow  and  inconvenient  one;  and  the  act  last  named  made  a 
complete  change,  and  for  the  better  in  many  respects,  in  the  fire 
department  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
public  benefit  of  these  acts.  An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing 
county  courts  to  change  names — and  few  or  no  special  bills  for 
that  purpose  thenceforth  took  up  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
.legislature.1 

At  this  legislature  also,  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
name  of  Mount  Diablo,  or  Monte  del  Diablo  as  called  in  Spanish, 
to  Kahwookum,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  original  Indian 
name.  A  petition  to  that  effect,  presented  in  the  senate  by 
Henry  L.  Dodge  of  San  Francisco,  was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  public  morals.  Charles  B.  Porter  of  Contra  Costa 
county  for  that  committee,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  reported 
that  the  legislature  had  no  authority  to  change  the  name  of  a 
conspicuous  landmark,  which  ran  through  the  records  of  the 
United  States  land  department,  the  charts  of  navigators  and  the 
transactions  of  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world;  and, 
further,  that  the  committee  found  nothing  in  the  name  of  Mount 
Diablo  that  need  be  construed  offensively.  And  that  was  the 
last  of  the  proposition.2 

Senate  Journal,  1865-6,  103,  161,  392,  512,  724,  735,  736;  Assembly  Jour¬ 
nal,  1865-6,  292,  456;  Stats.  1865-6,  27,  138,  288,  538. 
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Not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  on  April  2, 

1866,  parties,  and  particularly  the  Union  party,  began  to  talk 
about  the  elections  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of 

1867.  Notwithstanding  the  trouble  Conness  had  caused  in 
endeavoring  to  force  the  election  of  Low  as  United  States  sena¬ 
tor  and  notwithstanding  his  failure  and  the  unpopularity  which 
he  had  incurred  on  account  of  his  apparent  determination  to  run 
things  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  even  at  the  risk  of  dividing  and 
destroying  the  Union  party,  he  still  assumed  control  of  Union 
politics;  and,  by  his  very  great  skill  in  manipulating  the  short- 
hairs  as  against  the  long-hairs,  he  managed  to  secure  the  nomi¬ 
nations  of  the  Union  state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento 
on  June  12,  1867.  Among  the  candidates  supported  by  him, 
and  whom  he  succeeded  in  having  nominated,  were  George  C. 
Gorham  for  governor,  William  H.  Parks  for  secretary  of  state, 
Josiah  Howell  for  controller  and  Daniel  O.  McCarthy  for  state 
printer. 

The  fruit  of  Conness’  management  soon  appeared.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  press,  including  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the 
state,  hitherto  strong  for  the  Union  candidates,  denounced  Con- 
ness’  political  trickery,  charged  him  with  fraud  and  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  Gorham,  Parks,  Howell  and  McCarthy  as 
nominations  inflicted  on  the  Union  party  and  utterly  unfit  to  be 
made.  As,  however,  no  effort  was  manifested  and  no  thought 
entertained  by  Conness  of  revising  or  pruning  his  ticket,  a 
movement  was  started  by  various  portions  of  the  long-hair  ele¬ 
ment  to  get  up  a  new  ticket;  and  the  result  was  the  revival  or 
re-initiation  of  the  Republican  party.  This  new  party,  afterwards 
powerful  in  the  state,  hastily  arranged  a  state  convention,  which 
met  at  Sacramento  on  July  16  and  nominated  first  John  Bidwell, 
who  declined,  and  then  Caleb  T.  Fay  for  governor,  and  John  G. 
McCallum,  William  Jones  and  Edward  G.  Jefferis  in  place  of 
Parks,  Howell  and  McCarthy.  The  Democratic  state  conven¬ 
tion  met  at  San  Francisco  on  June  19  and  nominated  Henry  H. 
Haight  for  governor,  William  Holden  for  lieutenant-governor, 
H.  L.  Nichols  for  secretary  of  state,  Robert  Watt  for  controller, 
Daniel  W.  Gelwicks  for  state  printer  and  so  on,  naming  a  full 
state  ticket. 
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On  September  4,  the  election  took  place,  and  the  Union  party 
met  with  its  first  defeat  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The 
campaign  was  prosecuted  on  each  side  with  animation  and  in 
some  respects  with  bitterness.  The  independent  press  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  on  Gorham  and  his  ostracized  associates;  and  the 
general  desire  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  to  elect  the  Democrats 
as  to  defeat  Conness.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  the  election 
of  Haight  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  votes  as  against  a  little  over 
forty  thousand  for  Gorham  and  two  thousand  for  Fay.  Nichols 
obtained  a  majority  of  about  seven  thousand  over  Parks;  Watt 
about  the  same  over  Howell  and  Gelwicks  about  ten  thousand 
over  McCarthy,  while  Jefferis  received  about  four  and  a  half 
thousand.  Two  Democrats,  Samuel  B.  Axtell  and  James  A. 
Johnson,  and  one  Union  man,  William  Higby,  were  elected 
representatives  in  congress.  A  majority  of  Democrats  were  also 
elected  to  the  legislature;  and  at  the  judicial  election,  which 
took  place  on  October  16,  the  Democrat  Royal  T.  Sprague  was 
elected  justice  of  the  supreme  court  by  nearly  four  thousand 
votes  over  John  Currey,  and  the  Democrat  O.  P.  Fitzgerald 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  about  fifteen  hundred 
over  John  Swett.1 

The  legislature  of  1867-8  met  at  Sacramento  on  December 
2,  1867;  and  on  December  4  Low  presented  his  last  message. 
Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  his  party,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  on  account  of  it,  he  spoke  out  boldly  and  in  many  respects 
well  in  regard  to  public  affairs.  He  said  that  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  state  was  highly  satisfactory  and  the  speedy  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  public  debt  assured,  if  prudence  and  economy  were 
practiced.  The  total  debt  at  that  time  was  over  five  millions; 
but  the  resources,  applicable  to  payment  of  interest  and  creation 
of  sinking  funds,  would  wipe  it  off  within  ten  years.  He  next 
turned  to  the  illiberal  and  barbarous  provisions  of  the  law  exclud¬ 
ing  Mongolian  and  Indian  testimony  from  courts  of  justice  in 
cases  where  a  white  person  was  a  party;  and  he  took  strong 
ground  against  them.  It  required  considerable  courage  to  do  so 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  very  great  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  against  Mongolians,  and  the  Chinese  question  had  been 
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made  an  issue  in  the  recent  campaign.  Each  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  had  been  asked  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  as  Gorham,  the  candidate  of  his  own  party,  had  been 
the  only  one  that  had  the  honesty  and  at  the  same  time  the 
imprudence  to  express  himself  opposed  to  the  anti-Chinese 
movement,  and  had  in  consequence  lost  many  votes  and  impaired 
his  future  political  prospects,  no  one  but  a  bold  man  would  dare 
to  say  a  word  that  could  in  any  manner  be  construed  to  favor  the 
Chinese.  Low  said  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  attorney-general,  John  G.  McCullough,  that  the 
door  should  be  thrown  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  testimony 
and  that  juries  or  courts  should  be  allowed  unrestricted  latitude 
in  judging  of  its  quality.  He  added  that  the  age,  when  it  was 
supposed  a  person  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  testify  to  the 
truth  unless  his  religious  belief  accorded  with  public  sentiment, 
and  when  it  was  supposed  a  butcher  valued  human  life  too 
lightly  to  sit  on  a  jury,  had  passed  away;  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  relics  of  the  dark  ages  might  be  swept  from  the  statute- 
book  of  California.1 

Low  next,  after  some  remarks  upon  the  confusion  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  system  of  disposing  of  state  lands  and 
was  in  great  need  of  amendment,  proceeded  to  matters  of  more 
wide-spread  interest.  He  said  that  the  special  judicial  election 
had  been  productive  of  no  substantial  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  a  burden  and  should  be  done  away  with.  He  also  presented 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  explained  its  provisions,  and  recommended  their  adop¬ 
tion,  confidently  trusting,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  California 
would  not  mar  its  record  for  loyalty  by  rejecting  them.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  struggle  which  was  being  maintained  at  Wash¬ 
ington  by  congress  against  President  Johnson  in  regard  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  states;  characterized  Johnson  as 
a  “new  ruler,  filled  with  pride,  ambition  and  love  of  power,” 
who  had  “essayed  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  their  representatives  and  substitute  instead  his  own 
wicked  policy,”  and  rejoiced  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had,  through  elections  in  the  usual  form,  “so  strengthened  the 
Senate  Journal,  1867-8,32-34;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  241,  242. 
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hands  of  congress  as  to  enable  it  to  go  forward  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  national  jus¬ 
tice  and  national  security.” 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  “area  of  freedom” 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  Russian  America  and 
that  the  sister  republic  of  Mexico  had  suppressed  an  armed 
invasion  by  “one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  aided 
by  large  numbers  of  her  own  rebellious  citizens”  and,  after  years 
of  struggle  in  the  face  of  discouragement,  had  finally  driven  “the 
invader  from  her  soil  and  meted  out  condign  punishment  to  the 
cruel  leaders.”  He  congratulated  the  people  of  the  state  on 
general  progress  in  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  and-  on 
success  in  every  branch  of  domestic  industry.  He  said  that 
since  1863,  or  during  his  administration,  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  state  had  increased  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars 
and  that  the  actual  values  were  estimated  to  largely  exceed  those 
fixed  by  assessors.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  had  increased 
steadily  and  healthily,  and  commerce  had  developed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Pacific  coast;  while  steam  communica¬ 
tion  had  been  successfully  established  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
China  and  Japan,  giving  promise  of  an  extended  trade  with  those 
countries.1 
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HAIGHT. 

HENRY  H.  HAIGHT  was  the  tenth  state  governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  born  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  May  20, 
1825.  In  1840  he  entered  Yale  college  and  graduated  in 
1844.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  returned  to  his  father,  Fletcher 
M.  Haight,  then  a  practicing  attorney  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
began  reading  law  in  his  office.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father.  But  much  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  politics;  and  for  a  while  he  published  at 
St.  Louis  a  free-soil  newspaper  in  which  there  was  nothing  too 
severe  for  him  to  say  against  slavery,  the  slave-holding  power 
and  the  Democratic  party.  In  1849  he  embarked  for  California 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  January  20,  1850.  In  California 
he  had  an  uncle,  Samuel  W.  Haight,  who  had  come  out  in 
Stevenson’s  regiment  in  1847;  and  he  himself  was  soon  followed 
by  another  uncle,  Henry  Haight,  manager  of  the  banking  house 
of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  subsequently,  about  1854,  by  his 
father.  Almost  immediately  upon  reaching  San  Francisco,  he 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  that  place  and  for  a  time 
was  a  partner  of  James  A.  McDougall;  but,  upon  his  father’s 
arrival,  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  him  and  so  continued, 
until  the  father,  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  United  States  district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California — an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  occasions  in  the  early  days 
in  which  the  future  governor  took  part  in  political  conflicts.  He 
had  advocated  the  claims  of  and  voted  for  Fremont  in  1856;  but 
he  never  occupied  a  position  of  prominence  until  1859  when  the 
Republican  state  convention,  which  met  at  Sacramento  in  June, 
made  him  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee.  He  was 
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then  known  as  one  of  the  straightest  of  the  so-called  Straight 
Republicans— men  who  were  not  only  Republicans  but  such 
uncompromising  Republicans  that  they  were  in  favor  of  running 
a  straight  Republican  ticket  at  the  hazard  of  defeat,  and  opposed 
to  joining  with  the  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  in  a  Union  party 
though  almost  certain  of  thereby  securing  success.  On  February 
22,  i860,  he  called  together  the  Republican  state  convention  of 
that  year  at  Sacramento,  being  the  same  body  that  sent  delegates 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  of  Chicago  which  nomi¬ 
nated  Lincoln  for  president.  From  that  period  until  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  in  November,  i860,  he  was  very  active,  devoting 
much  attention  to  his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
spending  much  time  in  writing  straight-out  Republican  articles 
for  the  newspapers.  At  the  election  he  voted  for  Lincoln;  and, 
for  some  time  after  the  inauguration  and  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  he  professed  to  be  and  was  supposed  to  be  as 
determined  and  confirmed  a  Republican  as  any  man  in  the  party.1 

But  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  either  because  he  changed 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  or  had  in  fact  never  been 
in  favor  of  abolition,  or  because  he  received  no  such  recognition 
as  he  thought  he  deserved  for  his  services  and  considered  him¬ 
self  slighted  by  the  Republican  party — for  different  persons  gave 
different  reasons — he  became  an  out-and-out  Democrat  and, 
turning  against  Lincoln,  labored  and  voted  for  his  Democratic 
opponent,  George  B.  McClellan.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
reasons  for  his  change  of  position,  it  is  certain  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  accepted  his  advances  and  tender  of  allegiance,  and 
at  the  very  first  opportunity  in  1867  rewarded  his  adhesion  by 
nominating  him  to  the  office  of  governor.  There  had  been  two 
other  candidates  for  the  nomination,  General  William  S.  Rose- 
crans  and  William  M.  Lent;  but  both  had  withdrawn  and  left 
the  course  free  to  Haight.  It  may  be  that  there  was  much 
uncertainty  as  to  an  election,  for  the  reason  that  the  Union 
party  had,  since  the  beginning  of  the  wrar  up  to  that  time,  held 
undisputed  sway  in  the  state;  but  Conness’  management,  as  has 
been  seen,  had  so  divided  and  split  up  that  party  as  to  completely 
wreck  it — so  wreck  it  in  fact  that  practically  the  entire  Demo- 
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cratic  ticket  was  elected,  including  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  legislature;  and,  though  on  account  of  hold-overs  there  still 
remained  a  Union  majority  in  the  senate,  the  Union  party  never 
recovered  from  the  blow. 

Some  idea  of  Haight’s  new  position  may  be  gained  from  his 
inaugural  address.  This  document,  which  was  much  longer 
than  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  read  to  the  legislature  when 
sworn  into  office  on  December  5,  1867.  After  some  prelimina¬ 
ries,  he  said  that  the  war  had  not  only  put  an  end  to  any  claim 
of  the  right  of  secession  but  also  that  slavery,  the  great  subject 
of  contention  between  the  north  and  the  south,  had  perished  in 
the  struggle  and  could  never  in  any  form  be  revived.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  remarks,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  justification  of  his  own  political  conduct  by  an  arraignment 
of  the  policy  of  congress  in  reference  to  reconstruction.  “  There 
is  no  intelligent  reader  of  history,”  he  said,  “who  is  not  aware 
that  an  unlimited  democratic  government  is  more  objectionable 
and  dangerous  than  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  a  familiar 
saying  that  one  tyrant  is  preferable  to  a  multitude.  The  object 
of  checks  and  limitations  under  a  republican  government  is  to 
protect  the  minority  from  oppression  by  the  majority.  It  is 
stated  by  all  intelligent  writers  that  there  is  more  danger  of  the 
overthrow  of  free  governments  by  legislative  usurpations  than 
by  any  other  cause.”  He  then  went  on  to  asseverate  that  it 
had  become  a  common  thing  to  deride  appeals  to  the  United 
States  constitution  and  to  speak  of  the  powers  of  congress  as 
though  congress  were  supreme.  But  “those,”  he  continued, 
“who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  congress  can  override  the 
constitution,  or  act  ‘outside  of  the  constitution,’  or  under  the 
plea  of  necessity  exercise  powers  not  granted  by  that  instrument, 
are  aiding  to  establish  a  principle  that  will  destroy  whatever  is 
sacred  and  valuable  in  our  free  institutions.”  He  next,  after 
some  remarks  upon  the  personal  rights  secured  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  respective  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  proceeded  to  remark  that  “the  late  war  was  urged  on  our 
part  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
southern  states  and  prevent  the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  not 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  any  portion  of  the  people  or  create  a 
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negro  empire  on  our  southern  border.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  congress  made  a  formal  declaration  of  its  object  in 
a  resolution  that  ‘the  war  was  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  states;  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  preserve 
the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the  several 
states  unimpaired.’  ” 

He  then  insisted  that  the  reconstruction  enactments  of  con¬ 
gress,  embodied  principally  in  the  so-called  military  reconstruc¬ 
tion  acts  passed  in  March  and  July,  1867,  “assume  that  ten  of 
the  southern  states  are  conquered  territory  and  proceed  to  divide 
them  into  five  military  districts,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
military  officer  not  below  the  grade  of  brigadier-general.  They 
abolish  in  effect  their  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  make  the  accused 
subject  to  trial  by  military  commissions;  they  prohibit  any  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  state  authorities,  thereby  abolishing  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  they  ignore  presentments  by  grand  juries;  they 
tacitly  permit  the  suppression  of  public  journals  by  military 
orders,  and  allow  no  appeal  from  military  sentence,  except  in 
capital  cases,  to  the  clemency  of  the  president.  They  assume 
the  control  of  the  elective  franchise,  which  the  constitution  vests 
exclusively  in  the  states;  and  after  disfranchising  a  large  class 
of  the  white  population  confer  the  rights  of  suffrage  upon  all 
negroes  over  twenty-one  without  regard  to  qualification  for  its 
intelligent  exercise.”  “In  these  measures,”  he  continued,  “con¬ 
gress  commits  the  solecism  of  legislating  martial  law — that  is: 
under  a  constitutional  government,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  the  national  legislature  enacts  that  in  ten  states  of  the 
Union  there  shall  be  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  department 
commander,  and  that  the  political  power  in  those  states  shall  be 
given  to  the  negroes,  who  can  thereby  control  their  domestic 
administration  and  send  to  congress  negro  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  assist  in  making  laws  to  govern  the  white  people 
of  the  north.  Thus  the  reconstruction  policy  of  congress  is  the 
subversion  of  all  civil  government  under  military  rule;  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  those  personal  rights  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  and 
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held  sacred  since  the  government  was  formed,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  white  population  of  the  southern  states,  men,  women  and 
children,  to  the  domination  of  a  mass  of  ignorant  negroes  just 
freed  from  slavery.” 

“That  any  white  man,”  he  went  on,  “could  be  found  on  this 
continent  to  sanction  a  policy  so  subversive  of  rational  liberty, 
and  in  the  end  so  fatal  to  the  Union  and  the  government,  is  a 
subject  of  unceasing  astonishment.  These  measures  are  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  and  of 
liberty,  of  every  dictate  of  sound  policy,  of  every  sentiment  of 
humanity  and  of  Christianity,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country  and 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  In  using  this  strong  condemnatory 
language  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  good 
men  appear  to  approve  of  the  measures  of  congress,  nor  do  I 
presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  motives.  Many  of  them, 
doubtless,  are  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  passions  and 
resentments  of  the  war  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  guard  against  an 
imaginary  danger,  sanction  principles  the  tendency  of  which  is 
subversive  of  republican  institutions.”  And  in  much  the  same 
strain  he  went  on,  urging  in  effect  the  ultra  secession  Democratic 
doctrine  that  immediately  after  the  war  the  rebels  should  have 
been  admitted  to  congress  on  the  same  terms  of  representation 
as  before.  “What  is  there,”  he  insisted,  “in  the  crushed  and  sub¬ 
dued  people  of  the  southern  states,  with  their  slaves  emancipated, 
which  should  excite  any  fear  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  and  victo¬ 
rious  government?  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  person  should 
seriously  apprehend  resistance  to  federal  authority  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  come,  if  the  people  of  those  states  are  not  goaded  to  des¬ 
peration  by  wanton  persecution  and  oppression.  Had  their 
representatives  been  admitted  to  congress  in  December,  1865, 
quiet  and  harmony  would  have  been  restored  long  before  this 
time  and  industry  would  have  revived  there.  Population  and 
capital  would  have  flowed  in  from  the  north  and  Europe;  but 
neither  population  nor  capital  will  trust  themselves  where  civil 
rights  exist  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  military  and  the  negro 
has  political'  control.” 

Haight’s  entire  inaugural,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
of  a  person  occupying  his  equivocal  position,  was  devoted  almost 
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entirely  to  an  exposition  of  the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  party  he 
had  espoused  and  opposition  to  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
party  he  had  deserted.  He  had  something  to  say  against  Chinese 
immigration  and  the  incoming  of  any  other  Mongolian  or  effete 
Asiatic  race;  against  special  legislation;  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
law,  of  economy  and  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures,  of  a 
revision  of  the  statutes  and  of  appointing  judges  to  hold  office 
during  good  behavior;  but  in  general  his  remarks  were  devoted 
to  attacking  congress  and  the  Republican  party  and  reviling  what 
he  called  the  “brutal  ignorance  and  barbarism”  of  negro  suffrage. 
It  was  perhaps  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance,  though  it 
might  have  been  interesting  to  know,  why  he  had  so  suddenly 
and  so  completely  changed  from  a  bitter  Republican  to  a  violent 
Democrat;  but  he  said  nothing  indicating  or  suggesting  the 
reasons  of  his  tergiversation,  confining  his  indictment  against  the 
Republican  party  exclusively  to  what  had  taken  place  since  he 
abandoned  it  and  voted  against  Lincoln  in  1864.1 

One  of  the  first  and  most  remarkable  moves  in  the  new  legislature 
of  1 867-8  was  a  joint  resolution  offered  in  the  senate  on  December 
14,  1867,  by  William  J.  Shaw.  It  declared  it  to  be  “the  moral 
and  humane  as  well  as  governmental  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  all  vacant  Mexican  territory  lying 
north  of  the  twenty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude;”  “that  such 
possession  should  be  acquired  peaceably  and  fairly  but  without  hes¬ 
itation,  without  failure  and  without  delay,”  and  it  directed  the  sen¬ 
ators  and  representatives  in  congress  to  urge  upon  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  the  general  government  “the  neces¬ 
sity  and  humanity  of  such  immediate  acquisition,  until  the  same 
shall  be  accomplished.”2  Had  such  a  resolution  been  offered  a 
few  years  earlier,  it  would  at  once  have  been  pronounced  a  device 
for  the  extension  of  slave  territory  and  would  doubtless  have 
caused  great  commotion;  but,  though  presented  by  a  Democrat, 
it  attracted  little  or  no  attention ;  was  not  even  considered  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  be  ordered  printed;  never  was  brought  to  a  vote, 
and  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  recall  two  historical 
events  of  much  interest  to  California  that  had  taken  place  the 


1  Senate  journal,  1867-8,  96-107. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1867-8,  142. 
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previous  summer,  and  had  been  briefly  noticed  in  Low’s  message 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  as  already  stated. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  liberation  of  Mexico,  after  a 
long  series  of  intestine  disorders,  from  the  despotism  and  tyranny 
of  a  European  invader.  The  end  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1848 
was  followed  by  the  forced  retirement  of  Santa  Anna  to  Jamaica 
and  the  election  of  General  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  republic.  Herrera  was  succeeded  in  1851  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Mariano  Arista.  In  1853  Santa  Anna  was  recalled  and  for 
the  fifth  time  assumed  the  presidency,  or  more  properly  speaking 
the  dictatorship,  of  Mexico.  He,  however,  had  learned  nothing 
by  his  experiences  and  in  1855  was  again  driven  from  the  country. 
Thereupon  General  Martin  Carrera  became  president  but  was 
soon  succeeded  by  General  Juan  Alvarez,  who  in  a  few  months 
delegated  his  authority  to  General  Ignacio  Comonfort.  In  1856 
Comonfort,  on  account  of  the  opposition  to  his  government  by 
the  Mexican  clergy,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  church 
property  and  forbade  the  holding  of  real  estate  by  either  church 
or  clergy.  This  proceeding,  as  was  perhaps  to  have  been 
expected,  evoked  revolts  in  certain  quarters,  which  were  however 
promptly  repressed;  and  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  progress 
and  advance.  But  on  February  5,  1857,  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  which  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  army;  and  the  result  was  a  revolution  which  in  1858  ended 
in  the  resignation  of  Comonfort  and  the  elevation  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  by  a  faction  known  as  the  Conservatives,  of  General  Felix 
Zuloaga.  As,  however,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  resignation  of  Comonfort  devolved  the  office 
upon  Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
that  remarkable  man  and  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Liberal  party  came  forward  and  not  only  expressed,  but  by  his 
actions  manifested,  a  determination  to  maintain  his  rights  and 
carry  out  the  trust  constitutionally  reposed  in  him. 

Juarez  assembled  an  army  and  gave  battle  for  his  cause;  but, 
being  defeated  by  Zuloaga,  he  retired  to  Panama  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  set  up  a  government  on  a  small 
scale  as  constitutional  president.  Not  long  afterwards  Zuloaga 
was  deposed  by  General  Robles  and  General  Robles  in  1859  by 
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General  Miguel  Miramon,  each  of  whom  in  turn  had  to  sustain 
the  energetic  and  uninterrupted  efforts  of  Juarez  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  or,  in  other  words,  intelligent  government  out  of 
anarchy  and  military  license.  The  long  and  bloody  struggle  that 
ensued,  and  was  well  known  and  well  named  the  “war  of  reform,” 
was  terminated  about  the  end  of  i860  by  the  battle  of  Calpulal- 
pam  near  Mexico,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Juarez  and  forced 
Miramon  to  leave  the  country.  Immediately  thereafter,  while 
Juarez  was  endeavoring  like  a  patriot  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  republic,  Miramon  like  a  parricide  proceeded  to  Europe  and 
assisted  in  inducing  Louis  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
to  attempt  the  foundation  on  Mexican  soil  of  an  empire,  to  be 
nominally  governed  by  a  prince  of  titular  imperial  blood  but  of 
which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  real  ruler,  the  power  behind  the 
throne. 

In  March,  1861,  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitutional 
government  consequent  upon  the  defeat  of  Miramon  and  his 
partisans,  a  new  election  was  held  and  Juarez  was  chosen  to  the 
office,  which  he  had  previously  held  only  by  virtue  of  Comonfort’s 
resignation.  In  July,  on  account  of  the  general  financial 
exhaustion  of  the  country,  Juarez  as  such  president  induced  the 
Mexican  congress  to  suspend  the  payment  of  public  obligations 
for  two  years ;  and  the  result  was  an  armed  intervention  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1861,  by  the  landing  of  English,  Spanish  and  French  troops 
at  Vera  Cruz.  The  English  and  Spanish  governments  soon 
withdrew  their  forces;  but  the  French,  under  the  dictation  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  having  the  ulterior  design  of  holding  possession 
of  the  country  and  making  out  of  it  a  vassal  empire,  resolved  to 
maintain  their  position.  There  were  several  reasons  that  actu¬ 
ated  Louis  Napoleon  in  this  conduct.  One  was  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  upon  a  desperate  conflict  and  thus 
presented  to  him  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  foothold  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil,  without  anything  to  fear  for  the  time  at  least  from  the 
northern  states,  and  with  the  prospect  on  the  other  hand  of 
having  the  aid,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  southern  states  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  favors  which  he  was  always  willing  to  do  them.  It 
is  well  known  that,  with  this  as  one  of  his  purposes  in  view,  he 
was  always  ready  to  recognize  the  Confederacy  and  would  have 
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done  so,  if  he  could  have  induced  another  first-class  power  to 
join  him.  In  the  next  place,  the  French  emperor  wished  to 
amuse  the  French  nation  with  a  foreign  conquest  which  might 
recall  the  military  exploits  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  Egypt  and 
constitute  what  he  expected  to  palm  off  on  a  too-credulous 
people  as  “the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  his  reign.” 
Again,  as  an  outcome  of  his  tortuous  political  intrigues,  he 
desired  to  please  the  emperor  of  Austria  by  removing  from 
Europe  his  rival  brother,  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  placing  him,  as  an  individual  whom  he  should  him¬ 
self  have  to  support  without  assistance  from  Austria  but  in  return 
could  always  manage  as  his  own  creature,  on  the  throne  of  the 
new  empire. 

To  carry  out  these  plans,  there  were  some  delays  of  time  and 
some  negotiations  and  political  manipulations  necessary.  The 
so-called  Conservative  party  in  Mexico,  including  the  clergy 
which  had  been  defeated  by  Juarez  but  was  plotting  for  restora¬ 
tion,  had  to  be  induced  to  pronounce  for  an  empire  and  offer 
the  imperial  office  to  the  Austrian  arch-duke.  This,  with 
the  assistance  of  Miramon  and  others  of  his  class,  was  easily 
accomplished;  and  in  October,  1863,  the  crown,  by  a  so-called 
“assembly  of  notables,”  was  formally  tendered  and  in  1864  form¬ 
ally  accepted.  The  new  sovereign  or  rather  victim,  thence¬ 
forth  known  by  his  second  name  of  Maximilian,  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Mexico  and  forthwith  began  the  vain  and  idle 
ceremonies  of  distributing  titles,  honors  and  decorations  to  his 
supporters.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  obliged,  much  against 
his  will,  for  the  shadow  of  this  Mexican  crown  of  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing,  to  relinquish  his  substantial  right,  under  possible 
and  perhaps  probable  contingencies,  to  the  succession  to  the 
Austrian  crown.  After  some  further  preliminaries  all  histrionic 
in  character,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  visit  to  Rome  and  the 
reception  of  the  papal  blessing,  he  embarked  for  America  and 
arrived  with  his  wife  Carlota,  a  daughter  of  Belgium,  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  May  28,  1864. 

The  French  forces,  which  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1861, 
had  meanwhile  advanced  into  the  interior  and  in  June,  1863, 
entered  the  capital.  Constituting  as  they  did  a  force  of  some 
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forty  thousand  men  and  being  joined  by  the  defeated  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  the  clergy,  it  was  impossible  for  Juarez  to  make  head¬ 
way  against  them ;  and  the  constitutional  president  and  patriot 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  extreme  northern  departments  of 
the  country;  and  for  some  years,  though  persistent  and  unyielding 
in  his  efforts  for  the  republic,  he  accomplished  in  substance  noth¬ 
ing,  but  was  compelled,  something  like  a  modern  Alfred,  to  lurk 
on  the  borders  and  bide  his  time.  His  condition,  except  for  his 
own  strength  of  character  and  indomitable  will,  was  low  enough; 
but  it  was  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  his  opponent 
Maximilian.  That  unfortunate  dupe  of  presumption  on  his  own 
part  and  fraud  on  that  of  his  supporters  had  barely  landed,  and 
been  carried  under  bowers  of  roses  and  triumphal  arches  to  the 
capital,  before  he  found  that  he  had  been  completely  deceived  by 
his  pretended  friends;  that  he  could  not  trust  them;  that  he  was 
not  wanted  by  the  Mexican  nation,  and  in  a  word  that  his  empire 
was  a  complete  delusion. 

Possibly  with  ability  and  management  he  might  still  have 
accomplished  something  and  maintained  his  government;  but, 
though  not  a  vicious  man,  he  was  certainly  a  very  weak  and  very 
imprudent  one.  Without  the  wisdom  of  appreciating  his  real 
situation  and  adhering  to  those  who  had  placed  him  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  who  alone  were  interested  in  retaining  him,  wicked  as 
they  were,  he  petulantly  broke  away  from  them  and  attempted 
the  impracticable  task  of  forming  a  coalition  with  those  who  were 
fundamentally  opposed  to  his  pretensions  and  even  to  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  Mexico.  The  result  was  a  dismal  failure;  he  lost  the 
support  of  all  parties  and  was  left  to  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  uncertain  and  unreliable  aid  of  Louis  Napoleon.  This 
individual,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  after  launching  his 
Mexican  empire,  found  that  he  had  made  a  very  great  mistake; 
the  southern  Confederacy  upon  whose  support  he  confidently 
counted  had  collapsed  and  come  to  an  end;  the  United  States 
government  almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of 
William  H.  Seward,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a  calm  and  quiet 
but  decided  manner,  had  informed  him  that  it  could  not  look  with 
indifference  upon  his  interference  with  Mexico  and  suggested 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  troops.  The  suggestion  did  not 
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need  to  be  repeated;  the  Mexican  empire  had  been  and  continued 
to  be  a  great  burden  to  him;  it  had  cost  vast  sums;  it  was  now 
certain  that  the  Mexican  people  would  not  accept  it;  after  the 
fall  of  secession  and  slavery  there  was  no  hope  to  maintain  it; 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  apparently  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  a  bad  bargain  and  a  losing  enterprise,  acceded  to  the 
suggestion  and  agreed  to  withdraw. 

Maximilian  was  notified  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  and  an  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  return  to 
Europe,  whither  he  had  already  sent  Carlota  to  solicit  aid  from 
other  sovereigns.  He  was  also  advised  to  abdicate;  and  it  seems 
that  he  at  one  time  thought  of  doing  so.  However  this  may 
have  been,  and  whether  he  intended  to  abdicate  and  leave  for 
Europe  or  leave  for  Europe  without  abdicating  or  not  to  do 
either  one  thing  or  the  other,  it  is  certain  that  he  proceeded  in 
October,  1866,  as  far  towards  Vera  Cruz,  where  a  vessel  was 
waiting  for  him,  as  Orizaba.  There,  if  he  had  had  an  intention 
of  going  further,  he  found  that  he  had  a  new  cause  of  indignation 
against  the  French  general,  Francois  Achille  Bazaine,  with  whom 
he  had  previously  quarreled;  or,  possibly,  he  first  began  to  realize 
what  a  sorry  figure  he  would  make  if  he  should  return  to  Europe; 
and,  changing  his  mind,  he  determined  to  remain.  Though  by 
this  time  the  French  forces  had  withdrawn  and  the  Republican 
forces  had  followed  and  taken  possession  of  almost  all  the  towns 
on  their  route,  the  capital  and  a  few  other  cities,  one  of  which 
was  Queretaro,  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives. 
With  characteristic  instability  Maximilian  now  threw  himself 
entirely  and  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the  church  party, 
which  he  had  previously  treated  with  disdain  and  contempt;  and, 
on  its  promise  to  supply  money  and  support,  he  returned  to  the 
city  of  Mexico.  A  small  army  to  replace  the  French  was  hastily 
collected  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Generals  Miramon, 
Leonardo  Marquez  and  Tomas  Mejia;  and,  as  the  now  trium¬ 
phant  Republicans  under  Juarez  were  on  every  side  advanc¬ 
ing  and  threatening  them,  Maximilian  and  his  army  under 
Miramon  and  Mejia,  leaving  Marquez  in  the  capital,  retired  to  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  Queretaro. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Republicans  appeared  before 
27  Vol.  IV. 
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Quer£taro;  and,  after  a  siege  of  some  months,  on  May  15,  1867, 
it  was  taken  and  Maximilian  and  his  generals  Miramon  and 
Mejia  captured.  They  were  at  once  subjected  to  trial  by  martial 
law;  in  a  few  weeks  were  convicted  of  capital  offenses  against 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  England  to  save  Maximilian’s  life; 
but  in  vain.  Juarez  would  undoubtedly  have  spared  him  if  he 
could  have  obeyed  his  own  feelings.  But  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform.  The  future  of  the  country  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and 
Juarez  was  therefore  deaf  to  prayers.  Nor  could  Maximilian 
complain  of  being  treated  worse  than  he  had  treated  many 
others.  On  October  3,  1865,  he  had  issued  an  infamous  edict, 
ordering  the  execution  as  bandits  of  all  Republican  officers  who 
should  be  taken  prisoners;  and  under  it  a  number  of  brave 
defenders  of  their  country  were  ruthlessly  deprived  of  life.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct  before,  he  manifested  a 
courageous  spirit  at  the  last  and  met  his  fate  bravely.  On  the 
morning  of  June  19,  1867,  he  with  Miramon  and  Mejia  was 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution  at  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  near 
Queretaro  and  placed  before  a  file  of  armed  soldiers.  Maximilian, 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  center,  after  taking  leave  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  turned  to  Miramon  and,  saying  that  he  deserved  the 
place  of  honor,  stepped  aside  and  placed  him  in  the  middle.  The 
fatal  fire  was  then  delivered ;  and  Mexico  so  far  was  avenged. 

The  other  historical  event  of  great  importance  to  California, 
which  took  place  in  1867  and  was  forcibly  recalled  by  Shaw’s 
extraordinary  resolution  to  acquire  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
was  the  purchase  from  the  Russian  government  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  America  or  what  has  been  since  known  as  the 
territory  of  Alaska.  This  was  consummated  by  a  treaty  of 
cession,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  30,  1867,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  June  20,  1867.  The  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  William  H.  Seward,  the  Republican  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  price  paid  was  seven  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  territory  acquired  consisted  of  all  that 
immense  portion  of  the  continent  west  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  including  the 
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Aleutian  Islands  and  all  the  coast  and  islands  north  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Island.  Its  extreme  length  north  and  south  is  about 
eleven  hundred  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  east  and  west  about 
eight  hundred;  its  coast  line,  counting  those  of  islands  and 
inlets,  nearly  eight  thousand  miles,  and  its  area  a  little  over  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square  miles. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Shaw’s  proposition  for  the  United 
States  to  acquire  all  of  Mexico  north  of  the  twenty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude  may  have  been  intended  by  him  as  a  sort  of 
Democratic  off-set  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  a  Republican 
or  Union  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaw  may  have 
really  supposed  his  project  a  wise  and  humane  one  in  view  of 
the  troubles  that  had  for  so  many  years  afflicted  Mexico.  But  if 
he  so  thought,  he  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  which 
he  was  thus  attempting  so  freely  to  deal  with.  Had  he  had 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  struggle,  which  had  just  been 
brought  to  a  successful  termination,  or  anything  like  a  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Juarez  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
Mexican  affairs,  he  would  never  have  seriously  thought  of  such 
a  proposition  as  he  made.  But  though  he  was  seriously  in 
earnest,  and  became  incensed  when  a  motion  was  facetiously 
made  to  refer  his  project  to  the  committee  on  public  morals,  he, 
as  before  stated,  failed  to  convince  or  even  interest  anybody  else ; 
and  his  resolution  after  several  postponements  died  of  inanition. 

On  December  20,  1867,  Eugene  Casserly  was  elected  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  convention  United  States 
senator  for  a  full  term  to  succeed  John  Conness.  He  was  chosen 
as  a  Democrat  on  the  third  ballot,  receiving  sixty-nine  votes  as 
against  forty-five,  including  a  majority  of  the  senate,  thrown  for 
Thomas  A.  Brown.  Though  this  may  not  have  been,  and 
doubtless  was  not,  the  first  senatorial  election  in  which  votes 
were  directly  purchased  for  money,  it  was  the  first  at  which 
charges  of  that  kind  of  corruption  made  very  much  noise.  On 
December  17,  the  day  on  which  the  voting  commenced,  William 
J.  Shaw,  the  same  Democratic  senator  who  had  introduced  the 
remarkable  resolution  about  acquiring  Mexican  territory,  gave 
notice  of  an  act  to  punish  the  offense  of  bribing  a  legislator 
to  vote  for  a  particular  person  for  United  States  senator,  with 
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imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  A  month  subsequently,  Shaw  again  rose 
and,  having  apparently  found  that  he  had  got  his  party  into 
trouble,  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  notice;  whereupon  Lansing 
B.  Mizner,  a  Union  man,  gave  notice  of  a  similar  bill  and  also  of 
a  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the  recent  election.  He  subse¬ 
quently  introduced  his  resolution,  which  after  some  modification 
was  adopted  by  the  senate;  but  the  assembly  refused  its  concur¬ 
rence;  and  the  whole  subject,  so  far  as  that  legislature  was 
concerned,  was  indefinitely  postponed.  But,  though  the  legisla¬ 
ture  thus  refused  to  pursue  the  investigation,  the  charges  of 
corruption  and  bribery,  which  were  directed  not  against  Casserly 
but  against  some  of  his  friends  acting  without  his  knowledge 
or  concurrence,  continued  to  be  talked  about.  The  annoyance 
thereby  occasioned,  conjoined  with  rapidly  failing  health,  caused 
Casserly  in  November,  1873,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate  after  a  service  of  a  little  over  four  years;  and 
thereupon  the  subject  dropped.1 

National  politics,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  southern  states,  as  might  have  bee  :cted,  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  legislat  .cj  of  1867-8.  On 
December  14,  1867,  only  a  few  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  George  Pearce  introduced  a  resolution  into  the 
senate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  owed  it  to  themselves 
and  to  posterity  to  resist  every  attempt  to  count  at  the  next 
presidential  election  the  electoral  vote  of  any  state  to  be  cast 
under  or  by  virtue  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  congress.  Later 
in  the  session,  he  introduced  another  resolution  expressing  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  refusal  of  congress  to  admit  members  elected 
to  that  body  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  also  against  the 
action  of  the  United  States  senate  in  attempting  to  force  ex¬ 
secretary  of  war  Stanton  into  the  cabinet  of  President  Johnson. 
These  resolutions  of  Pearce,  together  with  one  by  his  political 
partner  Shaw,  against  the  action  of  congress  in  opposition  to 
President  Johnson — all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  designed 
merely  for  the  object  of  furnishing  opportunities  for  political 
speeches — were  referred  to  the  committee  on  federal  relations, 
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at  whose  suggestions  they  were  all  indefinitely  postponed;  and 
the  country  was  quite  as  safe  as  if'they  had  been  adopted.1 

Another  series  of  resolution.TOf  much  the  same  character,  but 
from  the  side  of  the  Union  party^vas  introduced  into  the  senate 
on  February  28,  1868,  by  E.  H.  Heacock.  They  declared  the 
course  of  President  Johnson  in  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  position  of  United  States  sectary  of  war  to  be  in  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  act  of  congress,  l^iown  as  the  tenure  of  office  act; 
pronounced  such  action  a  higji  misdemeanor  and  sufficient  cause 
for  impeachment,  and  direct/d  the  governor  to  telegraph  a  copy 
of  them  to  the  president  o j  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Washington.  These  resolutions  were,  after 
a  contest,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  twelve  and  sent  to 
the  governor.  A  fe\y  hays  afterwards  Haight  replied  with  a 
lengthy.message,  decmi/ng  to  transmit  the  resolutions  as  directed 
and  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  United  States  senate  was  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeaclimint  to  try  President  Johnson  upon  charges 
preferred  against  him  find  “any  attempt  to  forestall  the  judgment 
of  that  or  any  otMr  ju  ,ial  tribunal  before  the  accused  is  heard 
in  his  defense  wou-a  h  delicate  and  improper.”  Upon  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  message;  Shaw  moved  that  the  governor’s  reasons 
for  not  transmitting  the  resolutions  were  satisfactory;  and  a  vote 
was  taken  resulting  in  a  tie  of  eighteen  to  eighteen,  which  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  But  a  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed;  and  the  next 
day  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote,  accepting  the 
reasons  given  for  not  transmitting  the  original  resolutions  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  senate,  but  requiring  the  governor 
to  transmit  them  immediately  by  telegraph  to  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives.2 

In  the  assembly  political  resolutions  were  quite  as  plentiful  and 
quite  as  exaggerated  and  violent  as  in  the  senate.  On  December 
r6,  1867,  John  M.  James  introduced  one  to  the  effect  that  the  ten 
southern  states  were  governed  by  the  military  and  ought  to  be  at 
once  restored  to  the  same  equal  constitutional  rights  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  states.  On  February  20,  1868,  John  H.  Moore 

Senate  Journal,  1867-8,  143,  239,  676. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1867-8,  461-464,  506-510. 
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introduced  another  to  the  effect  that  measures  were  pending 
before  congress  for  the  declared  purpose  of  extinguishing  ten 
states  of  the  Union  and  establishing  in  their  stead  a  military  dic¬ 
tatorship;  that  it  was  intended  to  complete  the  scheme  of  usur¬ 
pation  by  the  degradation  and  subjection  of  the  federal  judiciary 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  congressional  majority,  and  that  the 
legislative  representatives  of  California,  reflecting  the  will  of  the 
people,  pronounced  “ these  acts  of  usurpation  treasonable,  flagi¬ 
tious  and  a  crime  against  the  institutions  of  our  fathers.”  Both 
these  resolutions  went  to  the  committee  on  federal  relations, 
which  in  the  assembly  as  in  the  senate  was  equivalent  to  giving 
them  their  quietus.  But  on  February  25,  Asa  Ellis  introduced 
into  the  assembly  a  fiery  manifesto,  which  was  adopted  by  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  eighteen,  to  the  effect  that  the 
radical  majority  in  congress  were  “treasonably  attempting  to 
usurp  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  federal  government”  and  to  that  end  were 
“endeavoring,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  traditions  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  by  violence,  to  remove  from  office  the  president  of  the  United 
States,”  and  therefore  recommending  him  to  be  firm  and  unbend¬ 
ing  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  executive  department 
and  pledging  him  for  that  object  the  undivided  support  of  the 
people  of  California.  Even  this  seems  to  have  been  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  virulent  for  Ellis;  and  he  added  another  clause  to  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  the  radical  majority  in  congress  had 
“trampled  upon  and  disregarded  the  great  interests  of  the  people” 
and,  instead  of  legislating  to  relieve  them  of  the  burdens  of  taxa¬ 
tion  under  which  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  was  suffering, 
were  “bending  their  united  efforts  to  involve  the  country  in  the 
vortex  of  civil  war”  and  had  “proved  themselves  unworthy  alike 
of  the  high  positions  they  now  occupy  and  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people.”  In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  Ellis’  resolution  and 
in  further  exposition  of  its  political  position,  the  assembly  refused 
to  adopt  and  in  fact  rejected  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.1 

The  principal  legislation  of  the  session  consisted  of  the  repeal 
of  an  act  to  exclude  traitors  and  alien  enemies  from  the  courts  of 


1  Assembly  Journal,  1867-8,  155,  517,  533“535>  601,  758. 
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justice  in  civil  cases;  the  repeal  of  an  act  respecting  fugitives 
from  labor  and  slaves  brought  to  this  state  prior  to  its  admission 
into  the  Union;  an  act  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours 
— the  original  in  California  of  a  line  of  legislation  in  reference  to 
labor;  an  act  to  authorize  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  to 
modify  the  grade  of  Second  and  other  streets  or,  in  other  words, 
to  cut  through  and  in  effect  ruin  Rincon  Hill  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  without  benefiting  it  as  a  place  of  business;  an  act  to  con¬ 
firm  “order  eight  hundred”  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  settlement  and  quieting  of  the  title  of  the  out¬ 
side  lands  of  the  pueblo;  an  act  to  survey  and  dispose  of  the  salt 
marsh  and  tide  lands  belonging  to  the  state  within  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco;  an  act  for  the  codification  of  the 
laws  of  the  state — the  first  of  a  series  which  ended  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  compilations  known  as  the  Californian  codes;  and, 
most  important  of  all  perhaps,  an  act  to  create  and  organize  the 
University  of  California.1 

1  Jurats.  1867-8,  8,  13,  63,  248,  379,  435,  595,  7*6. 
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THE  legislature  of  1869-70  met  on  December  6,  1869,  in  the 
new  capitol  at  Sacramento,  which  had  just  been  completed 
sufficiently  for  occupancy.  This  structure,  built  chiefly  of 
white  Californian  granite  and  resembling  in  many  respects  the 
national  capitol  at  Washington,  was  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
edifices  in  the  United  States.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet;  its  width  about  half  as  much  and  its  height  to 
the  top  of  the  dome  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  to 
the  top  of  the  surmounting  golden  ball  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  The  corner-stone  had  been  laid  in  May,  1861,  so  that  it  had 
been  nine  years  under  coustruction  and  had  cost  up  to  that  time 
about  a  million  of  dollars.  It  contained  two  magnificent  cham¬ 
bers — that  of  the  senate  being  seventy-three  by  fifty-six  feet,  that 
of  the  assembly  seventy-three  by  seventy-five,  each  forty-eight 
feet  high,  and  each  having  a  spacious  gallery  supported  by 
massive  Corinthian  columns  and  being  otherwise  tastefully  orna¬ 
mented  with  pilasters  and  entablatures,  which,  however,  unfortu¬ 
nately  interfered  with  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  place.  It  also 
contained  a  chamber  for  the  supreme  court,  rooms  for  the  state 
library,  offices  for  the  governor  and  other  state  officials,  and  in 
the  center,  under  the  dome,  an  impressive  rotunda,  fifty-three  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  lifting  itself  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  from  the  ground  floor  and  decorated  in  all  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  harmonious  colors.  The  occupation  of  the  building, 
though  not  completed,  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  ball,  which  was 
held  in  the  senate  and  assembly  chambers  on  the  evening  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  15,  1869,  and  constituted  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  social  events  given  in  the  capitol,  usually  in  celebration 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  new  governor.  It  required  several  years 
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more  to  entirely  finish  the  structure;  and  its  cost  altogether 
amounted  to  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.1 

Both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  strongly  Democratic  and 
it  therefore  did  not  take  long  to  organize.  In  the  assembly 
George  H.  Rogers  of  San  Francisco  was  chosen  speaker.  Upon 
taking  his  seat,  he  said  he  understood  the  people  had  sent  him 
there  to  simplify  the  registry  law;  to  make  verbal  as  well  as 
written  contracts  payable  in  gold  coin,  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied;  to  keep  from  our  shores  the  hordes  of  Mongolians  who 
were  swarming  upon  us,  and  to  place  the  seal  of  condemnation 
upon  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  adopted  by  congress  and  would  in  a 
short  time  be  presented  for  ratification.2  This  may  have  been  in 
several  respects  an  anticipation  of  the  governor’s  message;  but 
the  Democrats  felt  so  triumphant  in  their  recent  successes,  and  so 
exuberant  in  their  anticipation  of  future  victories,  that  it  seemed 
next  to  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  talk  at  all  except 
to  formulate  Democratic  doctrine  and  express  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Republican  administration.  Haight  himself  might  have 
complained  that  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  was  to  some  extent 
interfering  with  his  prerogative  of  advising  what  measures  would 
be  expedient;  but  when  he,  as  a  new  convert  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  enemy  to  the  administration,  came  to  express  himself, 
especially  on  the  fifteenth  amendment,  he  went  so  far  beyond 
Rogers,  in  what  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  thought  the  old  Democratic  war-horse  had  barely  touched 
upon  it. 

On  December  9,  1869,  after  the  houses  were  organized,  Haight 
presented  his  message.  He  spoke  of  general  prosperity,  pro¬ 
pitious  seasons  and  abundant  crops;  labor  well  rewarded;  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce  and  manufactures  flourishing;  facilities  for 
travel  and  transportation  increased,  and  the  great  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad  pressed  to  completion — occasioning  heartfelt  re¬ 
joicing  throughout  California.  He  recommended  the  state  board 
of  equalization  to  be  given  more  effective  power  to  equalize 
assessments,  and  expressed  himself  in  decided  favor  of  a  consti- 

1  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  5,  35,  54;  California  Blue  Book,  1893,  4. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  9. 
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tutional  amendment  making  assessors  hold  by  appointment 
instead  of  by  election.  He  declared  the  state  land  system  so 
framed  as  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  large  bodies  of  the 
domain  by  capitalists  and  corporations,  either  as  donations  or  at 
nominal  prices,  and  thought  there  should  be  a  change.  If  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  drainage  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  for  reclama¬ 
tion  purposes  were  adopted,  the  cost  of  the  work  should  be 
assessed  upon  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed  and  not  made  a  charge 
against  the  state.  There  was  no  propriety,  he  insisted,  in  taxing 
the  people  of  the  coast  and  mountain  counties  to  reclaim  privat 
property  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  small  birds  as  a  means  of  destroying  noxious  insects, 
and  of  the  stocking  of  the  lakes,  rivers  and  other  streams  of  the 
state  with  valuable  varieties  of  fish.  He  pronounced  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  common  schools  satisfactory  and  their  progress  con¬ 
stant.  He  spoke  well  of  the  militia,  of  the  state  prison,  of  the 
insane  asylum,  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  asylum  and  of  the 
university;  and  he  recommended  a  continuation  of  the  state 
geological  survey.1 

He  said  that  the  legislature  at  its  last  session  had  wisely 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  state’s  title,  being  the  reversionary 
interest  after  the  previous  grants  to  the  city  for  ninety-nine  years, 
to  the  tide  and  marsh  lands  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran< 
cisco  and  went  on  to  remark  that  two  sales  of  portions  of  such 
lands  had  already  realized  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  university.  He  thought  the 
remainder  of  the  lands  would  produce  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  next  spoke  of  the  state  harbor  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  progress  of  the  sea-wall  around  the  San  Francisco 
water  front,  which  was  expected  to  fulfill  all  desired  objects  of  its 
construction;  mentioned  the  abolition  of  the  state  reform  school 
at  Marysville  and  the  transfer  of  the  boys  there  to  the  industrial 
school  at  San  Francisco,  and  called  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  a  thorough  and  careful  revision  and  codification  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  statutes  and  the  fact  that  the  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  last  legislature  had  not  yet  finished  its  labors. 


1  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  40-50. 
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Next  in  order,  he  took  up  several  statutes  that  had  been  passed, 
giving  premiums  for  the  raising  of  silk  cocoons,  the  planting  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics.  “The 
principle  of  paying  premiums  to  any  person  for  engaging  in  a 
particular  occupation,”  he  said,  “is  sustained  by  somewhat  the 
same  reasoning  which  sanctions  a  protective  tariff  and  is  equally 
vicious  and  indefensible.”  “The  policy,”  he  continued,  “of  forc¬ 
ing  capital  out  of  one  channel  into  another,  either  by  protective 
duties  or  bounties,  is  rapidly  meeting  with  general  disfavor. 
Such  artificial  forcing  produces  no  healthy  growth  and  is  not 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  government.  Besides,  it  de¬ 
generates  almost  always  into  combinations  to  plunder  the  treas¬ 
ury  for  private  benefit.  If  government  will  confine  itself  to  its 
legitimate  sphere  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the 
business  men  of  the  country,  whether  farmers,  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  will  determine  for  themselves  in  what  channels 
their  labor  and  capital  can  best  be  employed  and  to  what  sub¬ 
jects  they  can  best  be  applied.”  1 

His  next  subject  of  criticism  was  an  act  in  favor  of  the  “San 
Mateo  Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company,”  by  means  of 
which  the  last  legislature  had  been  induced  to  believe  the  cor¬ 
poration  contemplated  the  prosecution  of  the  tanning  industry 
and  desired  a  tract  of  tide  land  of  about  seventy-five  acres  to 
facilitate  its  business.2  Afterwards  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
company  had  no  tannery  and  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  any; 
that  the  land  described  in  the  bill  really  embraced  about  six 
thousand  acres,  extending  from  the  southern  boundary  of  San 
Francisco  several  miles  southward,  and  that  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  sought  was  purely  private  speculation.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  appraise  the  land,  and  who  were  evidently  not  the  men 
the  schemers  expected  to  secure,  valued  it  at  a  thousand  dollars 
an  acre,  which  was  so  near  the  real  market  price  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  made  by  the  speculation;  and  the  company 
declined  to  pay  the  appraisement.  He  trusted  the  act  would  be 
repealed  and  the  state  protected  against  such  attempted  imposi- 
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tion;  and  he  suggested  that,  if  the  same  land  were  sold  by  the 
tide  land  commissioners  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  federal  and 
state  securities,  they  would  constitute  a  fund  whose  income 
would  probably  pay  a  deficiency  in  the  expense  account  of  the 
state  prison,  support  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and  insane  asylums 
and  provide  any  additional  amount  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
university.1 

Next  in  order  he  spoke  in  favor  of  immigration  from  the 
eastern  states  and  Europe  of  a  desirable  class  of  population,  such 
as  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  to  establish  immigration  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  of  service.  He  was  of  course  opposed  to  the 
Chinese  and  designated  their  coming  as  “a  stream  of  filth  and 
prostitution”  pouring  in  from  Asia,  whose  servile  competition 
tended  directly  to  cheapen  and  degrade  labor.  At  the  same 
time,  he  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  people  of  the  state  were 
not  disposed  to  countenance  any  ill  usage  of  the  Chinese  or 
any  other  class  within  our  borders.  And,  as  to  the  infamy  of 
excluding  Chinese  testimony,  after  pronouncing  it  in  sweeping 
terms  utterly  unreliable,  he  closed  his  remarks  upon  the  subject 
with  a  declaration  that  his  deliberate  judgment  was  in  favor  of 
the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the  testimony  of  any  class  or  race 
as  a  measure  not  simply  of  justice  but  of  sound  policy.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  turned  his  attention  to  what  he  called  national  affairs 
but  was  rather  partisan  politics.  “The  late  election  in  this  state,” 
he  said,  “resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  political  organization  to 
which  we  owe  the  burdens  of  the  protective  system,  inconvert¬ 
ible  paper  currency — styled  by  Mr.  Webster  ‘the  greatest  of 
political  evils/  military  trials  and  the  various  attempts  to  over¬ 
ride  the  federal  constitution  or  change  it  so  as  to  extinguish  its 
original  spirit,  subvert  the  rights  of  the  states  and  centralize  un¬ 
limited  power  in  the  federal  legislature.  The  Pacific  states,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  will  be  found  a  unit  in  favor  of  free  trade,  a 
specie  currency,  the  exclusive  right  of  each  state  to  regulate  its 
domestic  concerns  and  in  steadfast  opposition  to  all  propositions 
to  destroy  the  landmarks  of  the  constitution  and  vest  absolute 
authority  in  the  federal  congress.  The  constitutional  party  is 
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triumphant  here,  and  its  triumph  throughout  the  Union  will  not 
be  long  delayed.”  1 

On  January  6,  1870,  Haight  presented  to  the  legislature  the 
proposed  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  state  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  serv¬ 
itude.  It  had  been  adopted  by  over  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  congress  and  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
states,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  provision  that  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  such  legislatures  it  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  In  his  message  of  transmission,  Haight  took  occasion 
to  make  a  long  argument  in  which  he  claimed  that,  as  the  federal 
constitution  was  one  of  delegated  powers,  all  other  powers  being 
reserved  to  the  states,  it  could  not  be  amended  by  taking  away 
from  the  state  one  of  its  reserved  powers  and  giving  it  to  the 
United  States.  He  charged  in  substance  that  the  proposed 
amendment  was  the  outcome  of  political  artifice  and  the  nurs¬ 
ling  of  military  power.  But  it  was  too  much  in  conflict  with  the 
genius  and  traditions  of  the  American  people  to  succeed.  “It 
is  not  possible,”  he  exclaimed,  “for  an  oligarchy  of  politicians, 
sitting  in  conclave  at  Washington,  to  continue  long  to  exercise 
military  control  over  the  people  of  remote  states  in  all  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  conscious  tyranny,  violating  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  all 
free  government,  to- wit:  that  every  people  have  the  absolute  and 
inalienable  right  to  control  their  own  destiny  and  to  form  their 
own  political  and  social  institutions.”  It  would  be  unjust,  he 
thought,  to  the  mass  of  the  Republican  party  to  suppose  that 
this  tyranny  had  their  deliberate  sanction.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
condemned  by  all  of  those  who  were  not  under  the  dominion  of 
party  prejudice  and  whose  judgments  were  not  clouded  by  the 
bitterness  engendered  in  the  war.  But,  if  it  were  true  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  that  party  or  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  states  were  so  far  misled  by  their  political  leaders  as  to 
look  on  with  complacency  while  chains  were  being  placed  on 
their  own  necks  and  on  those  of  their  southern  brethren,  we 
would  still  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
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liberty  throughout  the  world  to  raise  our  voices  in  condemna¬ 
tion  and  in  warning.  “In  view  then,”  he  concluded,  “of  the  want 
of  legal  power  to  bind  the  people  of  any  state  to  this  so-called 
amendment  and  of  the  pernicious  principle  which  it  embodies,  as 
well  as  in  view  of  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  people  of 
the  several  states  have  been  sought  to  be  defrauded,  bribed  and 
coerced  into  its  adoption,  I  trust  it  will  be  formally  rejected.”1 

In  response  to  this  message,  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.  of  Calaveras 
on  the  same  day  introduced  into  the  senate  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  right  to  declare  what  persons  should  be  entitled 
to  vote  within  the  boundries  of  California  belonged  to  the  state ; 
that  such  right  could  not  be  taken  away  or  modified  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
until  the  state  by  its  own  voluntary  act  surrendered  that  right, 
congress  had  no  authority  and  could  not  be  invested  with  author¬ 
ity  to  exercise  any  such  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
Subsequently  on  January  13,  when  the  resolution  came  up  for 
consideration,  Gwin  moved  to  amend  by  adding  to  it  a  clause 
“that  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  because  of  the  mani¬ 
fest  wrong  which  would  be  put  upon  this  state  and  upon  the 
entire  country  by  its  adoption,  the  fifteenth  amendment  should 
be  rejected.”  On  the  other  hand,  Hager  of  San  Francisco  offered 
a  simple  joint  resolution  that  the  proposed  amendment  should  be 
disapproved  of  and  rejected  by  the  legislature  of  California;  and 
this  afterwards,  on  January  27 — Gwin’s  resolution  having  in  the 
meanwhile  been  tabled — was  adopted  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-three  ayes  to  eight  noes.2 3  In  the  assembly  a  resolution 
had  already  been  almost  unanimously  adopted,  approving  the 
action  of  Tennessee  in  rejecting  the  amendment;  and,  when 
Hager’s  resolution  came  up  on  January  28  for  concurrence,  it 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  ayes  to  eight  noes,  whereupon 
Speaker  Rogers,  in  a  little  speech  expressive  of  extraordinary 
satisfaction,  announced  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  had  been 
rejected  by  the  people  of  the  sovereign  state  of  California.5 
Haight  on  the  same  January  28  approved  the  resolution  of  rejec- 
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tion;1  but  by  that  time  twenty-four  states  had  already  ratified  it; 
in  less  than  a  month  afterwards  five  more  did  the  same,  and  on 
March  30,  1870,  it  was  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  national  consti¬ 
tution  and  as  such  binding  upon  all  the  states. 

The  strongly  Democratic  character  of  the  senate  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  which  was  more  marked  even  than  that  of  the  previous 
session,  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  friends  of  James 
H.  Hardy,  who  had  been  impeached  and  removed  from  his  office 
of  district  judge  of  the  sixteenth  judicial  district  of  the  state  by 
the  senate  of  1862,  to  move  to  expunge  the  judgment  against 
him  from  the  journal.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  offered  by 
Augustus  Compte.  It  recited  the  facts  of  the  impeachment;  set 
forth  that  the  conviction  was  for  “seditious  and  treasonable 
language”  against  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  claimed  that  such  an  accusation  was  unknown  to  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  and  the  power  to  punish  it  not  reposed  in 
the  legislative  or  judicial  organization  of  a  state.  It  insisted  that 
the  senate  of  1862,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  to  try,  convict  and 
punish  for  such  alleged  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  exceeded  its  legal  authority 
invaded  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  and  placed  before 
the  country  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  impeachment  of  Hardy  was  superinduced  by  a  spirit  of 
partisan  rancor  and  unhealthy  excitement  in  the  popular  mind 
and  that  justice  demanded,  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen  required, 
that  all  evidences  of  such  past  vindictive  legislation  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  effaced — to  the  end  that  the  safeguards  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  might  remain  intact  and  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  be  preserved.  It  therefore  declared  that  the  judgment 
had  been  entered  without  authority  of  law ;  that  it  was  illegal 
and  void;  that  it  ought  to  be  expunged  frorn  the  journal,  and 
that  on  January  8,  1870,  the  secretary  should  bring  the  journal 
of  1862  into  the  presence  of  the  senate  and,  then  and  there  in 
open  session,  draw  dark  lines  around  such  judgment  and  write 
across  the  face  thereof  the  words  “Expunged  by  order  of  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  California  this  eighth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.”2 
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Upon  reference  to  the  judiciary  committee,  a  report  was  made 
by  the  majority,  and  signed  by  Hager  as  chairman,  to  the  effect 
that  the  desired  object  would  be  more  appropriately  attained  by  an 
act  regularly  passed  than  by  resolution ;  and  it  reported  a  bill  for 
the  purpose,  giving  an  abstract  of  Compte’s  resolution  by  way  of 
preamble,  declaring  the  judgment  against  Hardy  annulled  and 
directing  the  secretary  of  state  within  ten  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  write  upon  each  page  of  the  journal  containing  any 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  impeachment  trial  the  words  “Expunged 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature.”  On  January  26,  just 
before  the  bill  came  up  for  engrossment,  Edward  Tompkins  of 
Alameda,  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  made  a  minority 
report,  taking  strong  ground  against  the  bill  and  recommending 
that  it  should  not  pass.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  specifications  against  Hardy  had  been  presented,  none 
of  the  testimony  had  been  brought  forward,  he  said  that  the  legal 
presumption  was  that  the  charges  had  been  fully  proved  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  not  denied — it  being  claimed  that  the 
specifications  did  not  import  a  crime  of  which  the  accused  could 
be  convicted.  He  had,  however,  been  convicted  and  removed 
from  office.  In  that  decision  he  had  acquiesced  without  making 
any  effort  to  test  its  legality,  and  for  more  than  seven  years  it  had 
remained  unquestioned  upon  the  records.  The  senate  was  now 
asked  in  its  legislative  capacity  to  go  back  to  the  records  of  the 
high  court  of  impeachment  and  deface  and  obliterate  them.1 

“The  judgment,”  continued  Tompkins,  “was  rendered  by  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  not  by  either  branch  of 
the  legislature.  That  court  was  organized  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  obedience  to  law ;  and,  if  the  legislature  can  expunge 
one  of  its  decisions  or  cancel  one  of  its  records,  it  can  expunge 
all  decisions  and  cancel  all  records  of  every  court  in  the  state. 
The  fact  that  senators  can,  in  the  cases  provided  by  law,  become 
judges  of  that  court  in  no  degree  clothes  them  with  power  to  act 
as  such  when  not  sitting  as  such  court.  No  member  of  this 
senate  has  ever  been  sworn  as  such  judge  and  no  judge  has  a 
right  to  act  until  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office.  The  senate  has 
no  power  over  the  records  of  the  court;  and  to  attempt  to  exer- 
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cise  such  power  without  legal  right  would  be  to  weaken  all 
respect  for  law  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  its  administration  in 
our  state.”  He  further  said  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
in  effect  “to  declare  to  the  people  of  the  state,  as  the  opinion  of 
this  legislature,  that  for  a  judge,  sworn  to  uphold  the  constitution, 
to  publicly  denounce  and  deride  that  constitution  and  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  government  whose  laws  he  was  profess¬ 
ing  to  execute,  did  not  disqualify  him  for  his  high  position  or 
justify  his  expulsion  from  the  bench.”  He  then  pointed  out  that 
the  bill,  which  objected  to  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  partisan  feeling,  relied  entirely  upon 
partisan  feeling  for  its  passage.  It  furnished  the  example  and 
held  out  the  inducement  to  the  next  legislature,  whose  partisan 
feelings  should  be  differently  directed,  to  expunge  the  expunging 
act  and  thus  render  the  decisions  of  our  highest  tribunal  the 
shuttlecock  to  be  thrown  back  and  forth  by  the  fluctuating  for¬ 
tune  of  political  strife.  It  assumed  to  reverse  a  judgment  without 
having  before  it  or  in  any  manner  examining  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  was  rendered.  It  revived  old  animosities  and  called 
back  old  issues  then  passing  away,  which  the  public  good 
required  should  be  undisturbed  and  forgotten.  It  would  deface 
and  obliterate  a  record — an  act  of  itself  in  gross  violation  of  the 
criminal  law,  which  if  committed  by  a  private  citizen  might  con¬ 
sign  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  Ought  not  those,  who 
order,  aid  or  abet  a  crime,  to  share  in  the  punishment  that  follows 
its  commission  ?  ”  This  powerful  reasoning,  however,  was  in  vain. 
The  bill  passed  the  senate  by  eighteen  ayes  to  eleven  noes,  the 
assembly  by  fifty-one  ayes  to  five  noes,  and  was  approved  by  the 
governor  on  February  1 6,  1870.1 

There  was  another  remarkable  instance  in  which  strict  con¬ 
struction  did  not  seem  to  have  any  commanding  influence  upon 
the  law-makers  of  this  session.  On  February  1,  1870,  Hager 
introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill  to  aid  the  Mercantile  Library  of 
San  Francisco  to  pay  its  indebtedness.  That  institution,  one  of  the 
most  deserving  and  popular  in  the  state,  had  by  bad  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  officers  become  heavily  indebted  and  was  threatened 
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with  destruction.  To  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  indebted¬ 
ness  and  give  the  association  a  new  start,  a  plan  was  concocted 
and  formulated  in  the  bill,  authorizing  “three  public  entertain¬ 
ments  or  concerts  at  which  or  by  means  of  which  personal 
property,  real  estate,  demands,  things  in  action  or  other  valuables 
may  lawfully  be  disposed  of  by  chance,  raffle  or  other  scheme  of 
like  character,  anything  in  the  laws  of  this  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.”  It  was  plainly  in  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  inhibition  against  lotteries;  but  this  made  no  difference; 
the  judiciary  committee  with  Hager  as  chairman  reported  favor¬ 
ably,  and  it  passed  the  senate  without  difficulty.  In  the  assembly 
it  was  at  first  defeated  by  forty-five  noes  to  twenty-one  ayes;  but 
on  reconsideration  it  triumphantly  passed;  and  on  February  19, 
1870,  the  governor  approved  it.1  The  result  was  three  crowded 
concerts  the  following  summer  in  the  immense  pavilion  built  by 
the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Union  Square  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  their  expositions.  At  these  concerts,  and 
apparently  the  most  popular,  attractive  and  absorbing  parts  of 
their  programmes,  were  the  regular  drawings  of  prizes,  which 
were  conducted  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  approved 
lottery  fashion.  There  was  a  regular  three  days’  carnival  of 
gambling  under  the  auspices  of  the  governor  and  legislature, 
into  which  nearly  all  the  population,  including  the  school- 
children,  were  insidiously  drawn,  and  at  which  half  a  million  of 
dollars  was  made.  And,  as  if  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  it 
and  its  sinister  success,  the  large  glass  structures  from  which 
the  prize  numbers  had  been  drawn  were  afterwards  used  for  gas 
lights  in  front  of  the  redeemed  Mercantile  Library  building. 

But,  though  the  last-mentioned  bill  may  have  been  bad,  the 
legislature  of  1869-70  passed  another  bill  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  and  benefit  to  San  Francisco.  This  was  to  expedite  the 
settlement  of  the  titles  to  what  were  known  as  the  “outside  lands.” 
It  was  a  substitute,  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  San 
Francisco  delegation,  in  place  of  an  earlier  bill  relating  to  the 
same  subject  which  did  not  cover  the  ground,  and  was  approved 
on  March  14,  1870.  This  act  did  for  the  “outside  lands,”  includ- 
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ing  all  the  undisposed-of  portions  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Francisco, 
by  dividing  them  among  the  actual,  bona-fide  possessors,  what 
the  so-called  Van  Ness  ordinance  act,  heretofore  mentioned,  did 
for  the  lands  within  the  charter  limits  of  the  old  city  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Western  Addition.  But  it  did  it  much  more  completely 
and  satisfactorily,  by  making  reservations  for  the  magnificent 
Golden  Gate  Park  of  a  thousand  acres,  which  has  since  become 
the  glory  and  pride  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  spacious  public 
places ;  levying  an  assessment  on  the  remaining  disposable  lands  to 
pay  for  them,  and  providing  for  the  issuance  of  deeds  by  the  city 
and  county  to  those  found  to  be  entitled.  On  account  of  these 
deeds,  thus  provided  for,  the  titles  to  the  outside  lands  were 
much  more  rapidly  settled  than  those  to  the  Van  Ness  lands  and 
with  much  less  litigation — for  the  reason  that  the  city  and  county 
deed  was  prima-facie  evidence  of  title  and  its  production  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  decisive;  while  under  the  Van  Ness  ordinance  actual 
and  continued  possession  from  January  i  to  June  20,  1855,  had 
to  be  affirmatively  proved  in  each  case.  The  effect  was  in  a  few 
years  to  render  land  titles  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  in  the  early  days  had  been  so  questionable  and  over 
which  so  many  battles  had  been  fought,  as  certain  and  secure  as 
they  can  be  anywhere.1 

On  January  10,  1870,  Charles  A.  Tweed  of  Placer  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  resolution  requesting  the  several  state  officers 
to  give  employment  in  their  respective  departments  to  women 
wherever  it  might  be  practicable  and  without  detriment  to  the 
public  service,  and  that  like  compensation  should  be  paid  for  such 
services  as  was  allowed  to  men.  An  attempt  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  eleven  ayes  to  twenty-five  noes,  and  a 
motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  it  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  ayes  to 
nineteen  noes;  but  the  next  day  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
fifteen  ayes  to  twenty-one  noes.2  In  the  same  house,  on  March 
2,  18/0,  Tweed  presented  a  petition  from  Mrs.  L.  E.  Cole  and 
thirty-one  hundred  others,  asking  an  amendment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  granting  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  response,  a 
special  committee  of  five,  with  Tweed  as  chairman,  was  appointed 

1  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  134,  299,  535,  561,  571;  Stats.  1869-70,  353. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  165,  170. 
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on  the  subject;  and  a  like  committee,  with  Seldon  J.  Finney  of 
San  Mateo  as  chairman,  was  appointed  in  the  assembly.  The 
last-mentioned  committee  reported  such  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  as  was  desired ;  but  it  was  refused  engrossment  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-three  ayes  to  forty-seven  noes.1  It  was  thus  that 
the  subject  of  women’s  suffrage,  which  has  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  occupied  the  attention  of  every  legislature  since,  was 
brought  prominently  forward  as  a  public  question. 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  that  the  first  act  was 
passed  for  the  destruction  of  burrowing  squirrels  and  gophers. 
It  provided  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  and  the  payment  of  3j  bounty  of 
five  cents  for  every  squirrel  and  ten  cents  for  every  gopher 
destroyed  in  Alameda,  Contra  Costa  and  certain*  other  counties. 
Like  most  other  legislation  of  the  same  general  character,  it  was 
essentially  ill-advised  and  vicious ;  but  it  took  a  number  of  years 
to  get  rid  of  it.  First  it  was  repealed  as  to  one  of  the  counties 
named,  then  as  to  another;  then  the  bounty  part  of  it  was 
repealed  as  to  one  county;  then  another  act  was  passed  some¬ 
what  different  in  character;  again,  there  were  a  number  of 
repeals,  and  in  the  end  it  became  so  evident  that  the  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  squirrels  and  gophers  by  special  legislation  not 
only  cost  a  great  many  times  more  than  it  was  worth,  but  the 
annoyances  caused  by  inspectors  and  tax  collectors  were  even 
greater  than  the  costs.2  At  the  same  session,  a  bill  was  passed 
to  appropriate  to  General  John  A.  Sutter,  the  pioneer  of  1839 
and  founder  of  New  Helvetia,  once  the  richest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  foreigner  in  the  country  but  by  that  time  reduced  to  poverty, 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  It  was 
approved  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  A  like  bill  was  passed 
to  appropriate  a  similar  sum  to  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer 
of  gold,  who  was  also  then  reduced  to  poverty;  but  the  gov¬ 
ernor  for  some  unavowed  reason,  though  he  did  not  veto  the 
bill,  accomplished  the  same  purpose  by  refusing  to  approve  it.3 

Haight  was  more  prompt  in  approving  a  somewhat  remarkable 

Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  425,  439;  Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  70, 
698,  728. 

2  Stats.  1869-70,  316;  Hittell’s  Codes  and  Statutes,  15875. 

3  Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  518,  519;  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  628;  Stats. 
1869-70,  762. 
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piece  of  legislation,  apparently  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of 
the  old  Democratic  governor,  John  Bigler.  It  was  called  an  act 
to  legalize  the  name  of  Lake  Bigler,  under  which  Lake  Tahoe, 
the  magnificent  sheet  of  water  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  Placer  and  El  Dorado  counties,  had  been  sometimes 
and  in  the  days  of  Bigler’s  administration  very  generally  known. 
In  1 86 1,  while  Downey  was  governor,  there  was  an  attempt  in 
the  assembly  to  change  the  name  from  that  of  Bigler  to  the 
fanciful  one  of  Tula  Tulia,  but  it  failed;1  and  the  old  name 
remained.  There  was,  however,  no  good  reason,  on  account  of 
anyth'ingNthat  Bigler  had  ever  done,  why  the  lake  should  be 
named  afte^him;  and  people  by  Agrees  began  to  call  it  by  its 
more  beautiful  and  appropriate  Indian  name  of  Tahoe.  Under 
the  circumstances,  W.  A.  King  of  Nev^Wms  to  have  imagined 
that  he  ought  to  stop  this  apparent  disrespect  to  the  old  gov¬ 
ernor;  and  on  January  24,  1870,  he  introdi^ed  into  the  assembly 
a  bill  declaring  that  Lake  Bigler  should  be  “the  official  name  of 
the  said  lake  and  the  only  name  to  be  regarded  as  legal  in  offi¬ 
cial  documents,  deeds,  conveyances,  leases  and  other  instruments 
of  writing  to  be  placed  on  state  or  county  records  or  used  in 
reports  made  by  state,  county  or  municipal  officers.”  The  bill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  modulated  to  the  taste  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  legislature,  went  through  with  great  success.  It 
passed  the  assembly  on  February  1,  the  senate  on  February  7; 
and  on  February  10  it  was  approved  by  the  governor.  It  remains 
a  monument,  if  not  to  Bigler,  at  least  to  the  legislature  that 
passed  it;  while  the  name  of  the  lake  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  Tahoe  and  its  sometime  former  designation  of  Bigler  be  for¬ 
gotten.2 

T  J.  Moynihan,  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  made  himself  somewhat  prominent  at  this  session  by  pro¬ 
fessing  to  have  been  offered  a  bribe.  On  March  3,  1870,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  and  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  San 
Mateo  Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company  act,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  Moynihan  said  he  had  been  approached  by  parties  with 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1861,  700,  904. 

2Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  31 1;  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  296;  Stats. 
1869-70,  64. 
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the  offer  of  a  valuable  consideration  to  oppose  such  repeal. 
E.  A.  Rockwell  of  San  Francisco  and  several  other  assembly- 
men  denounced  his  charge  as  false  and  demanded  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  with  Rockwell  as 
chairman.  Before  this  committee,  Moynihan  presented  himself 
with  Assemblyman  George  R.  B.  Hayes,  whom  he  desired  to 
appear  as  his  counsel.  The  committee  decided  that  Moynihan, 
being  a  witness  and  not  himself  on  trial,  had  no  right  to  counsel. 
Upon  this  he  positively  refused  to  give  any  testimony;  and  the 
only  evidence  adduced  was  a  certificate  of  stock  of  the  San  Mateo 
Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Company,  which  he  had  said  had 
been  given  him  to  influence  his  vote.  Subsequently  Rockwell 
resigned  and  J.  C.  Crigler  of  Lake  and  Napa  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Moynihan,  being  again  called  before 
the  committee,  made  his  appearance  and  gave  some  testimony 
but  threw  little  or  no  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  charge.  He 
said  one  Morton  had  given  him  the  stock;  but  he  could  not 
describe  or  furnish  any  information  about  Morton;  and,  after  the 
most  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  no  one  could  be  found  who  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  person  as  Morton,  except  Moynihan 
himself.  On  this  state  of  the  case,  the  committee,  which  seems 
to  have  acted  under  the  advice  of  Assemblyman  Joseph  Naphtaly 
as  “counsel  for  committee,”  reported  that  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  “unduly  influence  any  person  with  reference  to  the 
vote  or  action  of  any  member  of  the  legislature.”  This  was 
supposed  to  mean  that  Moynihan’s  story  was  a  fiction  made  out 
of  whole  cloth;  and  with  this  the  subject  dropped.1 

At  the  previous  session  Haight  seemed  to  be  in  more  substan¬ 
tial  accord  with  the  two  houses  than  at  the  last  one.  At  the 
former,  he  had  sent  in  eight  or  ten  vetoes  and  they  were  generally 
acquiesced  in,  but  at  the  latter,  where  the  number  was  about  the 
same,  there  was  some  opposition.  In  the  assembly  three  or  four 
of  his  vetoes  were  overruled;  and  in  one  important  case,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  directing  the  payment  of  certain  street  contractors’ 
bills  in  San  Francisco,  the  senate  followed  suit,  and  the  act  was 
passed  by  the  constitutional  majority  required  to  make  it  a  law.2 

Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  530,  548,  552,  698. 

2  Stats.  1869-70,  309. 
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In  a  number  of  instances,  when  he  did  not  want  to  sign  a  bill 
and  still  was  unwilling  to  veto  it,  he  allowed  it  to  become  a  law 
by  holding  it  more  than  ten  days  while  the  legislature  remained 
in  session;  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  he  avoided  doing  what  he 
did  not  want  to  do.  He  was  the  first  to  take  much  advantage  of 
this  constitutional  right.1 

Among  his  vetoes  were  two  of  senate  bills  to  empower  various 
counties  to  aid,  by  large  contributions,  in  the  construction  of  cer¬ 
tain  railroads.  He  said  that  it  seemed  “to  be  thought  by  some, 
that  any  measure  to  burden  a  community  with  taxation  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  a  railroad  corporation  can  be  sanctified,  if  it  goes 
through  the  process  of  a  popular  vote.  Is  this  so?  Have  men 
any  right  to  encumber  their  neighbors’  property  for  a  third  or 
fourth  of  its  value  in  order  to  build  a  railroad?  If  one-half  of 
the  community  can  in  effect  mortgage  the  property  of  the  other 
half  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  its  value,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners,  for  some  purpose  wholly  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
functions  of  government,  it  is  clear  that  property  is  held  by  a 
much  more  frail  tenure  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sup¬ 
posing.”  He  further  said  that  all  the  railroads  we  need  will  be 
built  by  private  enterprise,  without  loading  the  state  with  an 
incubus  of  debt,  crippling  its  finances  for  half  a  century,  and 
furnishing  a  prolific  source  of  corruption.  “  The  policy  of  county 
aid,”  he  continued,  ‘‘is  far  more  liable  to  abuse  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  state  aid;  and,  while  I  regret  to  differ  on  this  subject 
from  gentlemen  for  whose  integrity  and  judgment  I  entertain 
great  respect,  I  am  content,  for  the  justice  and  soundness  of  the 
views  above  expressed,  to  abide  by  the  developments  of  the 
future.”  And  the  senate  seemed  to  take  very  much  the  same 
view  or  at  least  refused  to  pass  the  bills  over  the  veto.2  And 
yet,  with  what  would  appear  to  be  strange  inconsistency,  the 
same  legislature  passed  and  Haight  on  April  4,  1870,  a  few  days 
after  the  above  veto,  approved  an  act,  which  became  known  and 
attracted  much  adverse  criticism  as  the  “five  per  cent  subsidy 
law.”  This  act  empowered  San  Francisco  or  any  other  county 
in  the  state,  if  its  electors  so  voted,  to  aid  railroads  to  the  extent 

1  Stats.  1869-70,  301-303,  308,  406-408. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1869-70,  680-684,  696,  71 1. 
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of  five  per  cent  of  its  taxable  property.  To  all  appearance  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  policy  of  subsidies  according  to  the 
amount  of  them.1 

The  legislature  of  1869-70,  after  a  session  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  closed  at  midnight  on  Monday,  April  4,  1870. 
There  was  in  the  senate  before  the  gavel  fell,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  of  exceeding  ill-taste,  not  uniform  and  much  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  a  presentation  of 
plate  or  something  of  that  kind  to  the  president  and  some  of  the 
officers.  In  the  assembly,  there  was  a  remarkable  valedictory  by 
the  speaker,  George  H.  Rogers,  who  as  he  had  commenced  the 
session  with  condemning  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  also  closed  it  with  condemnation  still 
more  pronounced  and  evincing  what  was  usually  known  as  an 
“unreconstructed  disposition.”  After  a  few  words  of  introduc¬ 
tion  about  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  session,  he  came 
to  his  main  subject.  “We  have  sent  on  our  protest  against  the 
so-called  fifteenth  amendment,’1  he  exclaimed,  “but,  despite  our 
efforts,  it  has  been  promulgated  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  as  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  itself.  Many 
of  the  states  which  have  given  their  consent  to  this  measure  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  by  congress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — 
a  power  used  and  a  consent  given  which  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  which  our  fathers  made.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  effect  this  change  in  our  form  of  government  will  have 
upon  our  people.  Free  and  independent  states  were  never  created 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this;  and,  when  the  centralized  government 
absorbs  all  the  rights  which  the  states  now  possess,  then  will  our 
liberties  end  or  a  new  struggle  begin.”  2 

While  the  legislature  of  1869-70  was  thus  busying  itself  with 
its  vain  fight  against  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  its  opposition 
to  almost  everything  that  had  been  done  by  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  federal  government  was 
preparing  a  very  interesting  spectacle  for  the  people  of  the  state. 
This  was  the  blowing  up  of  Blossom  rock  in  the  harbor  of  San 

1  Stats.  1869-70,  746. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1869-70,  947,  948. 
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Francisco.  The  so-called  rock,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
British  ship  Blossom  that  visited  San  Francisco  in  1826,  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  isolated  submerged  mass  of  hard  sand-stone  situated 
nearly  in  a  line  between  Yerba  Buena  and  Alcatraz  Islands  and 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  northeasterly 
extremity  of  Telegraph  Hill.  Being  only  about  five  feet  below 
the  water  level  at  low  tide,  it  presented  a  very  serious  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  navigation,  and  a  number  of  vessels  had  from  time  to 
time  been  injured  by  incautiously  getting  too  near  it.  A  buoy 
had  at  an  early  period  been  anchored  there;  but  this  afforded 
inadequate  protection;  and  the  government,  as  soon  after  the 
civil  war  as  it  could  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject,  determined 
to  remove  so  much  of  the  obstructing  body  as  would  allow 
vessels  of  twenty-four  feet  draft  to  pass  safely  at  mean  low  water. 
It  accordingly  contracted  with  Alexis  W.  Von  Schmidt,  a  skillful 
civil  engineer  of  San  Francisco  and  the  same  person  who  in  1867 
had  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of  Hunters’  Point  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  dry  docks  in  the 
world,  to  undertake  the  job — he  binding  himself  to  remove 
enough  of  the  mass  to  make  a  depth  of  at  least  twenty-four  feet 
at  mean  low  water,  and  the  government  agreeing  to  pay  him 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  when  he  had  accomplished  the  task. 

Von  Schmidt  immediately  went  to  work  by  sinking  a  hollow 
metal  cylinder  six  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  rock,  surrounded 
with  a  coffer-dam  and  outworks  to  protect  it  from  the  waves 
and  so  constructed  and  fitted  upon  the  mass  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
pumped  dry  and  kept  water-tight.  He  then  sunk  a  shaft  of  the 
same  diameter  down  into  the  rock  and  excavated  galleries  for  a 
distance,  counting  from  end  to  end,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  one  direction  and  forty  in  the  other  transversely,  and  at  a 
depth  of  about  thirty  feet  below  low  tide.  This  part  of  the  work 
having  been  completed,  he  placed  twenty-three  tons  of  black 
blasting  powder  in  the  drifts,  so  arranged  that  they  could  all  be 
exploded  at  the  same  moment  by  an  electric  wire.  When  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  public  notice  of  the  spectacle  having  been  given 
in  the  newspapers,  Von  Schmidt  on  May  23,  1870,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  covering  the  hills  and 
wharves  and  vessels  and  in  fact  almost  every  point  from  which 
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a  view  could  be  obtained,  touched  the  button  of  his  battery  and 
sent  the  spark  into  the  explosives.  In  an  instant  a  column  of 
water  several  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  fragments  of 
stone  and  pieces  of  timber  used  in  the  galleries  and  other  con¬ 
structions  and  accompanied  by  dense  masses  of  smoke,  was 
thrown  into  the  air — the  central  portion  of  it  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet- — and  presented  a  sight  rarely  ever  witnessed  and 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  plan  of  blasting  thus  adopted  proved  entirely  successful. 
Upon  subsequent  examination,  after  the  easy  removal  of  a  few 
loose  stones  with  an  immense  and  powerful  rake  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  the  required  depth  of  water  was  secured.  Blossom 
rock  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
San  Francisco  and  California  no  longer  existed;  and  theengineer 
in  due  course  of  time  received  the  reward  of  his  skill  in  the 
thanks  of  an  appreciative  people  and  the  money  of  a  well-pleased 
government.1 

At  the  next  general  election,  as  will  be  shown  more  specifically 
hereafter,  Haight  ran  again  for  governor  but  was  defeated  by 
Newton  Booth.  He  had  still  to  serve  until  the  inauguration  of 
his  successor  by  the  legislature  of  1871-2;  and  it  was  his  duty 
upon  the  organization  of  that  legislature  to  transmit  to  it  his 
second  biennial  message.  This  he  did  on  December  7,  1871; 
and  it  proved  to  be  his  farewell  to  political  office.  In  it,  he 
remarked  that  there  had  been  too  little  rain  for  two  seasons, 
though  he  considered  the  future  promising.  He  spoke  of  the 
state  finances  as  being  in  reasonably  good  condition,  and  said 
that  a  fair  start  had  been  made  in  the  equalization  of  assessments 
throughout  the  state.  He  thought  Yosemite  Valley  as  a  place 
of  public  resort  should  be  preserved  and  sustained;  spoke  of  the 
fact,  reported  by  the  attorney-general,  that  James  M.  Hutchings, 
a  settler  in  the  valley,  had  been  defeated  in  the  suit  against  him 
by  the  state,  and  recommended  that  Hutchings  and  other  settlers 
should  be  paid  a  liberal  compensation  for  their  improvements.2 

He  next  called  attention  to  the  censurable  course  pursued  by 

1  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  May  24,  1870;  statement  of  Alexis  W.  Von 
Schmidt. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  35-38. 
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United  States  government  officers  of  Mare  Island  at  Vallejo,  in 
the  recent  election,  by  compelling  men  employed  there  to  vote  a 
particular  ticket,  without  the  chance  of  scratching  it,  by  threats 
of  discharge  and  other  means  of  coercion.  It  appeared  that 
these  officers,  with  an  originality  deserving  of  a  better  cause, 
had  succeeded  in  preparing  a  Republican  ticket,  closely  printed 
in  diamond  type  on  pieces  of  pasteboard  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide — so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  write  any  other  names  on, 
or  in  any  way  alter  it.  With  tickets  such  as  this  placed  in  their 
hands,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  laborers  were  marshaled  to 
the  polls  and  watched  while  they  voted,  with  a  certainty  on  the 
part  of  the  scurvy  manipulators  that  so  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  at  least  there  were  no  scratched  tickets  thrown.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  law  at  the  time  to  prevent  such  fraud;  and 
the  governor  properly  recommended  that  a  repetition  of  the 
abuse  should  be  prevented  by  the  necessary  legislation.  A  few 
specimens  of  this  so-called  “Mare  Island  election  ticket”  still 
remain  as  curiosities  and  are  to  be  found  in  museums.  He  also 
took  occasion  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  before  in  opposition 
to  grants  of  public  lands  to  railroads,  and  instanced  as  an  object- 
lesson  the  fact  that  a  body  of  public  land,  comprising  over  fifty 
millions  of  acres  and  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was 
then  Washington  territory,  destined  one  day  to  become  a  great 
state,  had  been  granted  to  a  corporation  composed  of  a  few 
capitalists.  He  added  that  the  public  lands  belonged  to  the 
people  and  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  such  legislation,  if 
no  other  remedy  should  avail,  might  in  the  future  provoke  rev¬ 
olutionary  resistance  on  their  part  against  being  thus  defrauded 
of  their  rightful  patrimony.1 

He  expressed  himself  against  the  killing  of  small  birds  and 
especially  singing  birds,  which  he  pronounced  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  agriculture,  and  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  what  was  known 
as  the  system  of  “lawful  fences.”  He  maintained  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  his  own  stock  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  It  was  manifestly  unjust  to  compel  every  farmer, 
who  purchased  or  took  up  a  quarter  section,  to  expend  more  than 
the  price  of  his  land  to  protect  himself  against  his  neighbor’s 


1  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  39,  40. 
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cattle.  The  fence  system,  he  said,  had  been  an  incubus  upon 
agriculture  and  was  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  intol¬ 
erable.  He  took  occasion  again  to  recommend  fish  culture  and 
said  that  an  experiment,  which  had  just  been  made  in  stocking 
the  upper  Sacramento  with  shad,  promised  good  results.  After 
next  touching  upon  the  common  schools,  the  militia  and  the 
state  prison,  he  spoke  of  the  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and  said:  “It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  know  that  the  polluting  influence  of  party  politics  has  not 
invaded  the  charities  of  the  state  during  the  past  four  years.  If 
the  prison  could  be  rescued  from  this  influence  also,  and  these 
institutions  could  be  kept  free  from  this  contamination,  there 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  humanity  as  well  as 
to  the  public  revenues.”  After  next  reviewing  the  progress  of 
the  state  harbor  commissioners  in  the  construction  of  the  San 
Franciso  sea-wall,  what  had  been  done  in  the  disposition  of  the 
state  tide  lands  in  San  Francisco  bay,  the  promising  success  of 
the  state  university  and  recent  work  by  the  state  geological 
survey,  he  spoke  of  the  great  improvement  over  the  original 
plan  of  the  state  capitol  accomplished  by  omitting  the  steps 
which  were  to  have  ascended  in  front  of  the  building  to  the 
second  story.  He  said  that  the  cost  up  to  that  time  had  been 
about  two  millions  of  dollars  and  estimated  what  would  still  be 
required  as  about  a  quarter  of  a  million — which  figure  he  should 
have  raised  to  upwards  of  half  a  million,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  In  speaking  of  the  executive  mansion,  which  never 
became  a  mansion,  he  said  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  had  been 
appropriated  for  it,  of  which  about  one-third  had  been  expended 
and  about  one-sixth  more  was  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather.1 

In  continuation  of  his  review,  he  said  that  the  code  commission, 
appointed  under  an  act  of  the  last  session,  had  not  yet  completed 
their  labor.  He  was  however  favorably  impressed  with  what 
they  had  done.  They  had  arranged  the  statute  law  into  four 
codes — a  penal  code,  a  code  of  civil  procedure,  a  civil  code,  all 
of  which  were  finished,  and  a  political  code,  which  would  soon 
be  ready.  For  the  civil  code  they  had  adopted  in  substance  a 


1  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  40-50. 
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code  which  had  been  prepared  for  New  York,  and  for  the  other 
codes  they  had  arranged  in  order  the  already  existing  statutory 
law  of  the  state.  He  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  original 
commission,  he  and  his  successor  in  office  had  engaged  two 
members  of  the  bar  of  known  qualifications  to  revise  the  work; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  step  would  be  sanctioned  and  a  proper 
compensation  paid  the  revisers.  He  gave  a  parting  broadside 
against  railroad  subsidies;  mentioned  the  fact  that  until  very 
recently  subsidy  laws  had  been  generally  acquiesced  in;  said 
he  had  himself  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
added  that  the  more  he  had  reflected  upon  the  questions  involved 
the  stronger  had  become  his  conviction  that  the  subsidy  legisla¬ 
tion  was  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  that,  whether 
unconstitutional  or  not,  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  And  as  a  final 
shot  at  the  railroad,  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
five  per  cent  subsidy  act,  which  had  been  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  and  received  his  approval  on  April  4, 
1870,  empowering  the  supervisors  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  to  the  extent  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  property,  as  already  stated.1 
And  he  closed  this  part  of  his  message  by  stating  that  the  current 
railroad  charges  in  the  state,  being  a  maximum  of  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  fares  and  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight,  were 
so  excessive  that  they  were  never  charged  or  collected,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction.2 

In  conclusion  he  recommended  a  new  apportionment  of  the 
state  in  such  manner  that  the  minority  in  a  county  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  securing  some  representation.  As  to  appoint¬ 
ments  to  office,  he  thought  the  public  interests  would  best  be 
subserved  by  giving  the  filling  of  city  offices  to  the  mayor  and 
those  of  the  state  to  the  governor,  with  the  power  in  each  of 
removal.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  board  of  public  works  would 
be  of  advantage  to  San  Francisco,  to  take  charge,  among  other 
things,  of  all  the  various  departments  then  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners.  He  commended  the  work  of  the  state  board  of 
health.  He  deemed  the  labor  done  by  the  California  Immigrant 

1  Stats.  1869-70,  744,  746;  see  HittelPs  Codes  and  Statutes,  15722. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  50-52. 
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Union,  a  private  corporation  of  public-spirited  citizens,  as  most 
important,  and  recommended  the  subject  of  immigration  of  a 
farming  population  from  the  eastern  states  and  Europe  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  legislature — omitting  however  to 
say  anything  on  the  engrossing  subject  of  the  Chinese,  which 
formed  a  part  of  every  other  message  and  every  platform  for 
years  before  and  after.  He  regarded  the  calling  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  as  desirable  and  recommended  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  that  end.  With  a  final  review  of  what  he 
considered  the  results  of  his  administration  and  with  an  apparent 
effort  to  close  with  a  characteristic  sentiment,  he  hoped  that  the 
people  of  the  state  might  progress  in  intelligence  and  morality 
and  that  a  good  Providence  might  inspire  them  with  that  love 
of  public  virtue,  which  was,  ‘'after  religion,  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  mind  of  man.”  1 


1  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,52-55. 
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PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

IT  was  in  1869  that  the  first  transcontinental  railway,  connecting 
California  with  the  Atlantic  states,  was  completed.  This  con¬ 
nection  had  for  many  years  been  a  subject  of  great  public 
interest  in  the  United  States,  and  various  projects  were  from  time 
to  time  presented.  In  1835  one  Hartwell  Carver  proposed  to 
congress  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
with  a  branch  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  His  idea  was  to 
obtain  an  exclusive  charter  for  his  road,  also  the  grant  of  a  strip 
of  ground  sufficient  for  roadTbed  and  construction  purposes,  and 
likewise  the  pre-emption  right  to  purchase  eight  million  selected 
acres  of  the  public  lands  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre — paying  for  them  in  stock  of  the  company  as  the  road 
progressed.  But  as  it  was  plain  that  the  government  could  not 
or  at  least  would  not  enter  into  a  stock-jobbing  operation,  such 
as  the  plan  contemplated,  it  met  with  no  success.  Another 
project  was  that  of  John  Plumbe  who  in  1838,  and  for  a  few  years 
before  and  after,  advocated  a  somewhat  similar  road  and  asked 
for  an  immediate  survey  and  location  of  the  first  link  or  section 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  river.  His  plan  was  to 
obtain  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  public  land  on  each  side 
of  the  road  sufficient  to  build  it,  and  to  form  a  company,  embrac¬ 
ing  everybody  who  might  choose  to  join,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
twenty  million  shares  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each.  But  this 
project,  like  Carver’s,  was  impracticable  and,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  day,  “failed  to  materialize.”  Still  another  scheme  was 
presented  in  1846  by  Asa  Whitney,  who  proposed  a  road  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  Puget  Sound;  and  for  that  purpose  he  asked 
of  congress  a  strip  of  land  sixty  miles  wide  along  its  whole  length, 
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being  a  tract  containing  upwards  of  ninety-two  millions  of  acres. 
But  the  sufficient  answer  to  this  project  was,  that  it  would  create 
a  dangerous  monopoly  and  become  a  standing  menace  to  the 
government.1 

On  February  7,  1849,  Thomas  H  Benton  introduced  into  the 
United  States  senate  a  bill  for  what  he  called  a  Central  National 
road  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  from  some 
point  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river.  His  road  was  to  consist  of  an  iron  railway  wherever 
practicable  and  in  other  places  of  a  macadamized  or  otherwise 
well-constructed  passage  way;  but  throughout  the  entire  distance 
there  was  to  be,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  a  track  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  free  of  toll  or  charge,  for  the  use  of  wheeled 
carriages,  horse  and  foot  travelers.  For  its  construction,  he 
proposed  the  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  one  mile  wide  between  the 
termini,  and  the  setting  apart  and  pledging  of  three-fourths  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  California  and  Oregon  and  one- 
half  the  sales  of  other  public  lands  in  the  United  States  until  the 
work  should  be  completed  and  paid  for.  In  presenting  this 
project,  he  seems  to  have  been  endeavoring  to  forward  the 
interests  of  his  son-in-law,  John  C.  Fremont,  whose  praises  he 
sounded  with  loud  reiteration.  In  speaking  of  a  route,  he  advo¬ 
cated  an  almost  direct  line  between  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
and  asserted  that  Fremont  had  discovered  a  practicable  way  on 
that  parallel  of  latitude- — at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the  South 
Pass  entirely  too  far  north.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  instances, 
he  either  misunderstood  or  was  misled  by  Fremont,  as  very 
clearly  appeared  upon  further  investigation.2 

Without  attempting  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  the  discussions 
and  proceedings  in  and  out  of  congress  and  in  railroad  conven¬ 
tions  in  various  places,  which  about  this  time  began  to  be  held,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  great  overland  emigration  of  1 849 
demonstrated  very  effectually  the  impracticability  of  Fremont’s 
intended  route  and  that  it  became  plain,  from  the  experience  of 
the  emigrants,  that  the  easiest  grades  and  greatest  advantages 
lay  in  the  route  along  the  Platte  river,  by  Fort  Laramie  and  South 

xCon.  Globe,  1  Sess.  29  Con.  1845-6,  414,  1171. 
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Pass,  and  thence  by  Salt  Lake,  along  the  Humboldt  and  Truckee 
rivers,  and  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  Donner  Pass.  This  was 
the  main  traveled  road,  and  any  great  deviations  from  it  were 
found  to  be  unfortunate.  But  it  was  well  known  that  there  were 
other  passes  in  the  Sieri'a  besides  Donner;  and  for  the  purposes 
of  an  expensive  railroad,  which  could  not  fail  to  become  a  high¬ 
way  of  nations,  it  was  important  that  all  routes  at  all  likely  to  be 
practicable  should  be  surveyed  and  examined.  With  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  view,  the  California  legislature  at  its  first  session  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  initiative  by  the  adoption  on  March  n, 
1850,  of  a  joint  resolution,  introduced  into  the  assembly  by  John 
Bigler,  instructing  theJJnited  States  senators  and  requesting  the 
representatives  to  urge  upon  congress  the  importance  of  author¬ 
izing  as  soon  as  practicable  the  construction  of  a  national  railroad 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  river.  A  second  reso¬ 
lution  urged  upon  the  national  government,  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  contemplated,  the 
immediate  organization  of  an  efficient  engineer  corps  to  make 
complete  surveys  and  explorations  of  the  several  routes,  that  had 
been  recommended  to  public  notice  as  practicable,  for  the  line  of 
such  road.1 

On  December  16,  1850,  Benton  re-introduced  into  congress  his 
bill  for  a  great  national  highway,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
shape  from  the  original  scheme.  He  now  proposed  the  grant  of 
a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  miles  wide  from  Missouri  to  San 
Francisco  for  a  main  line  and  a  strip  fifty  miles  wide  for  branch 
lines,  together  with  the  net  revenue  from  lands  and  customs  of 
California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  sufficient  to  build  the 
road.  As  to  the  route,  he  was  not  quite  so  positive  as  he  had 
been  before  and  did  not  mention  Fremont  in  connection  with  it; 
but  he  still  was  of  opinion  that  a  nearly  straight  line  between 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  was  the  most  direct,  the  easiest  of 
grade  and  the  most  practicable.  In  his  remarks,  in  reply  to  an 
intimation  that  only  men  of  science  could  lay  out  a  railroad  and 
that  they  did  not  favor  his  route,  he  exclaimed,  “There  is  a  class 
of  topographical  engineers  older  than  the  schools  and  more 

journals  of  Legislature,  1850,  774,  995;  Stats.  1850,  465. 
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unerring  than  the  mathematics.  They  are  the  wild  animals — 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bears — which  traverse  the  forests, 
not  by  compass  but  by  an  instinct  which  leads  them  always  the 
right  way  to  the  lowest  passes  in  the  mountains,  the  shallowest 
fords  in  the  rivers,  the  richest  pastures  in  the  forests,  the  best 
salt  springs,  and  the  shortest  practicable  lines  between  remote 
points.  They  travel  thousands  of  miles,  have  their  annual 
migrations  backwards  and  forwards  and  never  miss  the  best  and 
shortest  route.  They  are  the  first  engineers  to  lay  out  a  road  in 
a  new  country;  the  Indians  follow  them;  and  hence  a  buffalo 
road  becomes  a  war-path.  The  first  white  hunters  follow  the 
same  trails  in  pursuing  their  game;  and  after  that  the  buffalo 
road  becomes  the  wagon  road  of  the  white  man,  and  finally  the 
macadamized  or  railroad  of  the  scientific  man.”1 

Benton’s  project,  so  far  as  its  proposed  route  was  concerned, 
was  probably  intended  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
conflicting  northern  and  southern  interests.  The  southern  poli¬ 
ticians,  on  account  of  its  expected  influence  upon  their  pet  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery,  were  opposed  to  any  road,  and  particularly 
anyroad  in  a  northern  latitude;  but  Benton  appears  to  have 
thought  they  might  be  reconciled  by  a  route  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  and  that  the  north  would  consent  to  almost  any 
route  to  secure  a  road.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  even  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  road  had  been  practicable,  whether  there  would  have  been 
any  conciliation  between  the  warring  factions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  likely,  if  the  secession  struggle  had  been  postponed  and 
there  had  been  no  elimination  of  the  slavery  influence  from  the 
councils  at  Washington,  that  the  building  of  any  transcontinental 
road  would  have  been  deferred  for  many  years.  Nevertheless, 
under  any  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  great  objection  to 
gaining  information  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  a  matter  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  to  the  country;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  when  the  Californian  resolutions  for  surveys  and  explora¬ 
tions  were  presented  to  congress  by  Senator  Gwin  on  December 
30,  1850,  they  met  with  favorable  consideration  and  eventually 
led  to  the  magnificent  series  of  railroad  surveys  and  reports,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  congress  passed  in  1853 


aCon.  Globe,  2  Sess.  31  Con.  1850-1,  56-58. 
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and  published  by  the  United  States  government  a  year  or  two 
later.1 

Meanwhile,  on  August  4,  1852,  congress  passed  an  act  grant¬ 
ing  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  wide  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
two  hundred  feet  where  deep  excavations  or  heavy  embankments 
were  required,  over  any  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  any 
railroad,  plank  road  or  macadamized  turnpike  then  or  within  ten 
years  thereafter  chartered;  and  on  March  3,  1855,  its  provisions 
were  extended  over  the  territories.2  This  latter  act,  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  reports  above  referred  to,  tended  to  keep  the  sub¬ 
ject  alive;  and,  though  to  a  very  great  extent  public  attention 
was  monopolized  by  the  slavery  question,  a  new  railroad  bill  was 
introduced,  providing  for  a  grant  to  any  person  or  company  that 
would  build  the  contemplated  road  of  the  alternate  odd  sections 
within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  selected.  To  this 
Gwin,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  heart  adverse  to  any  road 
but  took  his  own  mode  of  manifesting  his  opposition,  offered  an 
amendment  or  substitute  providing  for  three  roads — one  from 
Texas  to  be  called  the  Southern  Pacific,  one  from  Missouri  or 
Iowa  to  be  called  the  Central  Pacific,  and  one  from  Wisconsin  to 
be  called  the  Northern  Pacific.  Gwin’s  substitute  passed  the 
senate  but  failed  in  the  house  of  representatives,  as  was  probably 
expected,  as  did  also  several  other  bills  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years — there  being  a  decided  opposition  to  any 
feasible  project  on  the  part  of  southern  members.3 

During  all  this  time  California  was  urgent  for  something  to  be 
done.  On  May  I,  1852,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  granting 
the  right  of  way  to  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  connecting  the  oceans.4  In  1853,  Governor  Bigler  in  his 
message  said  that  few  questioned  the  feasibility  of  the  road  and 
all  conceded  the  incalculable  benefits  that  would  be  derived  from 
its  construction.  In  the  senate  of  that  year,  the  committee  on 
federal  relations  reported  that  no  question  of  public  policy  had 
engrossed  a  greater  degree  of  popular  attention;  that  it  had  been 

^on.  Globe,  2  Sess.  31  Con.  1850-1,  132;  10  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  217,  579. 

2 10  U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  28,  683. 

3 Con.  Globe,  2  Sess.  33  Con.  1854-5,  805-814;  1  Sess.  34  Con.  1855-6, 
1720-1726. 

4  Stats.  1852,  150. 
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the  almost  constant  theme  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  merchant 
and  the  statesman,  and  that  every  class  of  the  population  had 
been,  as  it  were,  a  unit  demanding  the  undertaking  of  the  great 
work.  They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  Washington  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  was  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  miles  or  more  than  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
globe  in  latitude  thirty-eight  degrees,  the  parallel  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  that  the  distance  by  way  of  Panama  or  Nicaragua  was 
as  long  as  a  direct  line  from  Washington  to  Pekin.  They  urged 
the  necessity  of  a  road  not  only  in  a  business  and  social,  but  also 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  had  been  rumored,  they  said,  that 
the  British  intended  building  a  road  from  Halifax  to  Lake  St. 
Clair,  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.  “Shall  we,”  they 
continued  with  patriotic  fervor,  “who  have  beaten  them  in  clip¬ 
per  ships,  swift  steamers  and  other  useful  notions,  yield  to  them 
the  palm  of  building  the  longest  railroad  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent?  Never!”  Though  it  might  cost  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  it  would  add  five  times  the  cost  to  the  value  of  the  public 
domain ;  and,  viewed  merely  as  a  business  proposition,  consider¬ 
ing  the  returns  to  be  expected,  it  might  be  built  without  costing 
the  government  a  dollar.  The  committee  thereupon  offered  a 
series  of  joint  resolutions,  which  were  concurred  in  and  approved, 
to  the  effect  that  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce,  mail 
transportation  and  emigration  from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to 
the  other  required  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  that,  as 
efforts  in  that  direction  in  the  last  congress  had  failed,  the  subject 
should  be  again  urgently  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  sitting 
congress.1  In  1854  Bigler  again  called  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  several  resolutions,  calculated  like  those  of  previous  years  to 
encourage  the  work,  were  adopted.2  In  1855  Bigler  reiterated 
what  he  had  said  before;  but  the  legislature  appears  by  this  time 
to  have  become  tired  of  forwarding  memorials  to  a  discordant 
congress,  and  accordingly  the  usual  resolutions  were  omitted.3 

On  February  22,  1856,  what  may  be  called  the  first  railroad 
in  California  was  formally  opened.  This  was  the  Sacramento 

1  Senate  Journal,  1853,  25,  524‘,  Stats.  1853.  315. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1854,  36,  428,  472;  Stats.  1854,  266,  276. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1855,  45. 
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Valley  railroad,  which  ran  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom.  The 
original  project  appears  to  have  been  to  run  from  Sacramento 
along  the  American  river  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  thence  northward  to  Y uba  county,  apparently  with  the  idea 
of  supplying  the  Northern  Mines.  The  legislature  had  provided 
a  general  law  for  the  organization  of  railroad  companies  in  1850, 
which  was  superseded  by  a  new  act  in  1851.  The  latter  was 
amended  in  1852  and  superseded  by  another  new  act  in  1 85 3.1 
Under  the  last  mentioned  act,  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  which  had  already  been  formed,  was  reorganized  and 
a  start,  which  proved  very  important  for  California,  was  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  road.  This  start  consisted  principally  in 
the  engagement  in  the  eastern  states  of  a  young  engineer  of 
extraordinary  ability,  named  Theodore  D.  Judah,  a  native  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  in  an  arrangement  for  the  supply 
from  the  east  of  the  necessary  materials  for  construction.  Judah 
at  once  came  to  California  and,  setting  to  work,  selected  the 
route  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles.  Grading  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  1855;  track 
laying  in  the  summer,  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  rails;  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  road  was  opened  in  February,  1856. 
For  various  reasons,  principally  the  great  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  in  those  days  and  the  dropping  off  of  business  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  deterioration  of  the  placer  mines,  the  enterprise 
stopped  at  Folsom.  As  a  financial  operation  it  did  not  prove  as 
profitable  as  was  anticipated;  and  in  1865,  after  passing  through 
several  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  principal  owners  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  formed  the  first  outside 
acquisition  of  that  subsequently  extensive  aggregation  embrac¬ 
ing  nearly  all.  the  railroad  lines  of  the  state,  which  became  known 
first  as  the  Central  Pacific  and  afterwards  as  the  Southern  Pacific 
system. 

The  next  important  move,  not  counting  various  minor  projects 
that  were  talked  of  and  some  that  were  started  for  minor  roads, 
was  the  adoption  on  April  5,  1859,  by  the  California  legislature 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a  railroad  convention.  The 
object,  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  was  to  promote  the  interest 


1  Hittell’s  Gen.  Laws,  825. 
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and  insure  the  protection  and  security  of  the  people  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Arizona;  to  consider  the  refusal  of 
congress  to  take  efficient  action  for  the  construction  of  a  trans¬ 
continental  railroad,  and  to  adopt  measures  whereby  the  build¬ 
ing  of  such  a  road  might  be  accomplished.  For  these  purposes 
it  provided  for  the  holding  of  the  proposed  convention  at  San 
Francisco  on  September  20,  1859,  t°  consist  of  delegates  from 
the  states  and  territories  named — the  people  of  each  county  being 
requested  to  send  delegates  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of 
the  legislature  of  such  states  and  territories  to  which  they  were 
respectively  entitled.1  In  accordance  with  and  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  resolution,  a  railroad  convention  was  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  numerously  attended  by  delegates  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  as  well  as  from  California.  John  Bid  well  was 
chairman.  Among  the  delegates  the  best  posted  and  most 
efficient  was  Judah,  the  engineer  of  the  Sacramento  valley  rail¬ 
road,  who  appeared  as  a.  delegate  from  Sacramento.  He  had 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  problem  of  a  transconti¬ 
nental  road;  had  thrown  his  whole  heart  into  the  project  and 
thoroughly  convinced  himself  of  its  practicability,  and  was  in  fact 
the  main  promoter  of  the  convention.  And  it  was  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  the  fulness,  clearness  and  satisfactory  character  of 
the  information  he  furnished,  that  the  convention  declared  its 
decided  preference,  among  the  routes  mentioned,  for  the  central 
one  which  he  advocated,  and  appointed  him  to  act  as  its  accred¬ 
ited  agent  in  presenting  its  proceedings  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  congress  at 
Washington  and  bringing  to  bear  all  legitimate  influences  to 
secure  favorable  action  for  a  Pacific  railroad  bill.2 

Judah  proceeded  at  once  to  Washington  and  undertook  the 
framing  and  pushing  of  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
convention.  He  had  already  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the 
three  previous  sessions  of  congress  at  the  national  capital,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  making  grants  of  land  to 
California  for  railroad  purposes.  He  was  therefore  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  congress  and  seems  to  have  omitted  nothing  in 

1  Stats.  1859,  391. 

2  Report  of  Theodore  D.  Judah,  &c.,  San  Francisco,  August,  i860. 
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order  to  accomplish  his  purpose;  but,  although  he  found  the 
subject  of  a  Pacific  railroad  a  popular  one,  there  was  so  much 
conflict  and  sectional  jealousy  that  nothing  important  could  as 
yet  be  accomplished.  Accepting  the  situation  without  complain¬ 
ing,  he  wrote  out  a  full  report  of  his  proceedings,  which  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  railroad  convention, 
accompanied  by  numerous  important  documents  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  A  somewhat  unusual  part  of  his  report,  but  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man,  was  a  statement  that,  although  the  expenses 
of  his  mission  apart  from  his  time  had  cost  him  over  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  the  only  bills  he  had  to  present  were  two  small 
accounts  for  printing  in  Washington  and  New  York,  amounting 
together  to  forty  dollars.  Having  thus  finished  up  his  business 
for  the  time,  without  being  in  any  respect  discouraged  and  still 
as  firm  as  ever  in  his  convictions  of  the  practicability  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  road  and  its  importance  to  the  country,  he  returned  to 
California  and  resumed  work  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

The  zeal,  earnestness  and  untiring  activity  of  Judah,  which  had 
already  attracted  attention,  soon  invited  confidence.  Among 
others  who  became  interested  in  his  projects  were  four  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  of  Sacramento — afterwards  famous  as  the  rail¬ 
road  magnates  of  California, — Leland  Stanford,  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton,  Mark  Hopkins  and  Charles  Crocker.  Huntington,  like 
Judah,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  the  other  three  were  born  in 
New  York.  They  were  all  at  that  time  engaged  in  mercantile 
business — Huntington  and  Hopkins  being  dealers  in  hardware, 
Crocker  in  dry-goods  and  Stanford  in  provisions  and  groceries. 
All  had  been  born  poor  and,  though  they  had  come  to  California 
in  the  early  days — Huntington  and  Hopkins  in  1849,  Crocker  in 
1850  and  Stanford  in  1852 — neither  of  them  was  rich.  Perhaps, 
if  they  had  been  at  all  wealthy,  they  would  never  have  invested 
what  means  they  had  in  so  gigantic  and  hazardous  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  no  part  of  which  they  could,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
have  carried  out,  and  which  as  a  totality  in  its  then  shape  was  for 
any  such  body  of  men  generally  regarded  as  folly  or  rather  mad¬ 
ness.  But  they  knew  pretty  well  what  they  were  about.  It 
happened  that  all,  and  particularly  Huntington  as  a  financier  and 
Crocker  as  a  driving  railroad  builder,  like  Judah  as  an  engineer, 
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proved  to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  the  project;  and,  though 
in  the  beginning  they  could  get  hardly  anybody  in  California  to 
join  or  assist  them  but  on  the  contrary  were  nearly  on  every  side 
rebuffed  and  ridiculed,  in  the  end  they  showed  themselves  emi¬ 
nently  successful  and,  judging  by  their  success,  eminently  adapted 
for  the  business.  It  was  these  men,  and  substantially  these  men 
alone,  when  Judah  was  trying  to  impress  the  community  with 
the  greatness  of  his  scheme  and  inspire  them  with  faith  in  it,  that 
came  forward  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  aided  in  keeping 
him  and  his  assistants  in  the  field  and  thoroughly  examining,  not 
as  perfunctory  officials  but  as  men  who  had  a  definite  and  ear¬ 
nest  purpose  in  view,  the  different  routes  over  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

At  length  on  June  28,  1861,  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican  convention  that  nominated  Stanford  for  governor, 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at  Sacramento 
under  the  general  railroad  law  of  the  state,  which  had  been 
passed,  superseding  all  other  laws  upon  the  subject,  on  May  20, 
1 86 1.1  Stanford  was  chosen  president,  Huntington  vice-president, 
Hopkins  treasurer,  James  Bailey,  a  jeweler  of  Sacramento,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Judah  chief  engineer;  and  these,  with  a  few  others 
including  Charles  Crocker,  became  directors.  The  capital  stock 
was  named  at  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided 
into  eighty-five  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  Judah  and  Crocker  respectively 
subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares ;  and  other  persons,  who 
all  except  Edwin  B.  Crocker  shortly  afterwards  dropped  out, 
nearly  as  much  more.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what 
influence  in  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  company  at  that 
time  was  exerted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
April  previous.  But  doubtless  much.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  became  evident  almost  directly  after  the  firing  upon 
Sumter  that  a  railroad,  and  especially  a  railroad  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  had  better  chances  of  success  than  ever  before, 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  southern  members  from  congress  had 
eliminated  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  road,  which  consisted  in 


1  Stats.  1861,607. 
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their  opposition  either  open  or  concealed.  Now,  all  was  changed ; 
and  the  war,  whether  it  should  be  a  long  or  a  short  one,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  community  and  added  many  new  and  powerful 
reasons  for  the  road. 

The  subscribers  to  stock  were  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury 
ten  dollars  per  share;  and  the  money  thus  collected  constituted  a 
working  fund.  Judah  was  at  once  sent  back  into  the  mountains, 
which  he  had  traversed  over  and  over  again  more  than  a  score  of 
times,  to  make  his  final  survey  and  location.  His  attention  was 
especially  confined  on  this  occasion  to  three  routes — one  through 
El  Dorado  county  by  way  of  Georgetown,  one  through  Illinois- 
town  and  Dutch  Flat,  and  the  third  by  way  of  Nevada  City  and 
Henness  Pass.  He  found  the  middle  or  Dutch  Flat  route  by  far 
the  most  practicable.  By  it  he  could  attain  the  summit  at  Don- 
ner  Pass  with  lighter  grades,  at  less  distance  and  with  fewer 
obstacles  than  by  any  other  route.  The  problem  presented  was 
to  ascend  seven  thousand  feet,  the  height  of  Donner  Pass,  in  a 
distance  of  not  much  more  than  seventy  miles,  or  on  an  average 
of  one  hundred  feet  per  mile.  By  careful  examination,  he  found 
a  long  and  unbroken  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending 
southwesterly  from  Donner  Pass,  most  of  the  way  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  river  and  between  it 
and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba  and  Bear  river,  to  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  valley.  By  keeping  on  or  near  the  ridge  of  this  spur,  the 
summit  could  be  attained  with  a  maximum  grade  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  to  the  mile;  and  there  would  be  no 
mountain  river  or  canon  to  cross,  except  a  small  tributary  of 
Bear  river  a  few  miles  above  Dutch  Flat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  could  be  descended  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  two  convenient  ravines  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Donner; 
so  that  the  Truckee  river  could  be  reached,  at  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles  from  the  summit,  with  a  grade  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  before  mentioned.  The  Truckee  river,  forming  the 
outlet  carrying  off  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  runs  nearly 
northerly,  between  what  are  called  the  east  and  west  summit 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  descending  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty-five  feet  per  mile  for  some  thirty  miles,  when  it 
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suddenly  turns  eastward,  passes  through  the  so-called  east 
summit  ridge,  in  a  depression  which  it  seems  to  have  worn  for 
itself,  descending  the  passage  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  feet  per 
mile;  and  then,  after  passing  an  extensive  plain  known  as  Truckee 
Meadows  and  the  Washoe  mountains,  it  turns  northward  again 
at  Big  Bend  and  empties  twenty  miles  further  on  in  Pyramid 
Lake,  where  its  waters  are  evaporated  or  sink.  Judah’s  route 
followed  the  Truckee,  from  a  point  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Donner  and  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lake  Tahoe,  through 
the  eastern  summit  ridge  and  Washoe  mountains  to  Big  Bend  in 
the  Humboldt  desert — thus  securing  a  comparatively  easy  grade 
not  exceeding  forty  feet  to  the  mile  and  entirely  avoiding,  so  to 
speak,  the  second  or  eastern  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
distance  from  Sacramento  to  the  Truckee  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miles,  and  to  the  state  line  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five.1 

Judah  estimated  that  he  would  have  to  cut  eighteen  tunnels, 
most  of  them  over  a  thousand  feet  long  but  none  reaching  four¬ 
teen  hundred.  They  were  to  be  in  rock,  generally  granite,  and 
would  require  little  or  no  timbering.  As  to  the  snow,  he  con¬ 
vinced  himself  from  examination  that  the  road  could  be  kept  open 
during  the  entire  year.  It  was  true  that  the  usual  depth  of  the 
snow  was  greater  than  in  the  eastern  states;  but  most  of  the  route 
was  what  was  known  as  a  “side  hill  line”  or  on  the  sides  of  slopes 
where  the  snow  would  slide  off  or  could  easily  be  removed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  full  ordinary  depth  was  not  very  great,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  yellow  moss  of  the 
Sierran  heights  on  the  trunks  of  trees  up  to  only  a  small  distance 
from  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  the  direction  of  the  limbs  of  under¬ 
growth  and  bushes  and  the  observations  and  reports  of  moun¬ 
taineers.  These  all  showed  that  the  greatest  depth  of  undisturbed 
snow  was  about  thirteen  feet  at  the  summit,  lessening  in  each 
direction  and  substantially  ending  at  Dutch  Flat  forty  miles  down 
the  west  slope,  and  less  than  half  that  distance  on  the  east. 
Allowances  would  of  course  have  to  be  made  for  drifting  snow; 
and,  for  a  couple  of  miles  in  the  summit  meadows,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  elevate  the  line  of  the  road  above  the  common 
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level;  but,  as  the  greatest  depths  were  not  the  result  of  any 
single  fall  but  the  accumulations  of  successive  storms,  it  would 
ordinarily  be  sufficient  to  run  snow-plows  from  the  summit  in 
each  direction  at  each  storm  and  clear  away  the  snow  as  it  fell. 
In  respect  to  expenses,  he  estimated  that  the  road,  counting  the 
distance  from  Sacramento  to  the  state  boundary  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  would  cost  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  or  a  little  over  eighty-eight  and  a  half  thousand  dollars 
per  mile — some  of  the  road,  particularly  that  near  Sacramento 
costing  only  fifty  thousand  per  mile,  and  some  near  the  summit 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.1 

A  few  days  after  Judah  made  his  report — which  set  forth  in 
admirable  detail  and  with  great  force  the  results  of  his  surveys 
and  investigations — the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  directed 
him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Washington  as  its  accredited  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  the  government  appropriations 
of  land  and  United  States  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
road.  He  accordingly  took  passage  for  New  York  via  Panama 
on  October  1 1 ,  1 86 1 .  On  the  steamer,  he  fo und  Aaron  A.  Sargent, 
newly  elected  one  of  the  representatives  in  congress  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  to  whom  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  explaining  all 
the  particulars  of  the  project,  and  whose  active  and  zealous  aid 
he  succeeded  in  securing.  He  also  prepared  an  abstract  of  his 
recent  surveys,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  and  distributed  in 
places  where  likely  to  do  most  good;  and,  among  other  persons, 
he  sent  copies  to  President  Lincoln,  the  heads  of  departments, 
senators  and  representatives,  railroad  men  and  railroad  journals. 
In  New  York,  he  met  United  States  Senator  James  A.  McDougall, 
at  whose  request  he  prepared  a  bill  for  introduction  into  the  next 
senate.  Though  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  had  thrown 
public  affairs  into  great  confusion,  it  powerfully  suggested  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  a  road  binding  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  time  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  favorable 
for  pressing  the  subject;  but,  on  further  consideration,  McDougall 
determined  to  await  action  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Upon  Sargent’s  arrival  in  Washington,  he  was  not  placed  upon 
any  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  house  but  simply  assigned 
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to  a  vacancy  in  the  special  committee  on  the  Pacific  railroad. 
This  action,  though  not  entirely  complimentary  to  the  new 
member,  was  beneficial  to  the  railroad;  for  the  reason  that  it 
turned  all  the  time  and  zeal  of  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
effective  legislators  of  the  day  into  the  one  channel,  and  insured 
an  advocate  whom  nothing  could  disconcert  or  weary.  Very 
early  in  the  session,  after  getting  up  a  bill,  Sargent  introduced 
it  into  the  house.  It  was  referred  to  the  Pacific  railroad  com¬ 
mittee;  but  for  a  month  or  so  it  seemed  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything.  At  length  in  January,  1862,  while  the  house  was 
discussing  the  state  of  the  Union  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
Sargent  obtained  the  floor  and,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  every¬ 
body,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  prevailing  topic  of  the 
day,  delivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  His  remarks 
were  so  well  put  and  forcibly  urged  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject,  with  the  result  that  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
almost  immediately  called  and  a  determination  reached  to  report 
favorably.  On  motion  of  Sargent,  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  a 
new  bill  was  appointed;  but  the  main  work  of  its  preparation 
fell  upon  himself.  There  were  by  that  time  several  bills  before 
congress — all  of  them  contemplating  the  building  of  the  entire 
road  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  by  one  company,  except 
what  was  known  as  the  Rollins  bill  which  provided  for  two 
companies.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Sargent — giving  one  end 
of  the  road  to  the  east  and  the  other  end  to  the  west.  Various 
imperfections  in  the  Rollins  bill  were  remedied  and  changes 
made,  so  that  the  new  bill  consisted  of  what  were  regarded  as 
the  best  parts  of  the  other  bills  and  comprised  the  supposed 
principal  merits  of  all;  and  it  met  with  general  approval  from 
the  committee. 

As  soon  as  McDougall  learned  the  action  of  the  house  com¬ 
mittee,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate  committee;  adopted  the 
Sargent  bill,  and  reported  it  to  the  senate;  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  house  committee  reported  the  same  bill  to  the  house. 
There  was,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  some  of  the 
other  bills;  but,  with  Sargent  in  the  house  and  McDougall  in 
the  senate,  the  new  bill  successfully  passed  the  committees  to 
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which  it  was  referred  under  the  rules;  and,  though  there  had 
been  no  joint  meeting  or  agreement  of  the  committees,  they 
reported  in  the  same  favorable  way — it  being  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  acted  in  unison  upon  the  same  bill.  This  important 
and  significant  concurrence  was  possibly,  and  indeed  very  prob¬ 
ably,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  excellent  and  efficient 
Judah  had  managed  to  become  appointed  secretary  of  the  senate 
committee  and  as  such  had  charge  of  all  its  records  and  papers, 
was  present  at  all  its  meetings,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  senate;  while  on  the  other  hand,  on  motion  of  Sar¬ 
gent,  he  was  also  appointed  clerk  of  the  house  committee  and, 
besides  being  present  at  its  meetings,  had  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  of  the  house  likewise.  After  the  bill  was  thus  reported, 
some  modifications  were  made  to  reconcile  a  few  conflicting 
interests;  and  the  measure  came  up  for  final  action — first  in  the 
house,  where  on  May  6,  1862,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  it  passed 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-nine  yeas  to  forty-nine  nays.  On  the  next 
day,  the  bill  as  passed  was  transmitted  to  the  senate,  where  on 
June  20,  after  another  struggle  almost  as  violent  as  in  the  house 
and  the  insertion  of  some  alterations  by  way  of  amendments,  it 
finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  yeas  to  five  nays.  From 
the  senate  it  went  back  to  the  house.  On  June  24,  as  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  risk  further  controversy,  the  senate  amend¬ 
ments  were  concurred  in  by  the  house;  and  on  July  1,  1862, 
the  bill  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln  and  became  a  law.1 

The  act,  thus  passed  in  1862,  was  entitled  “An  act  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  to  secure  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military  and  other  purposes.” 
It  commenced  with  incorporating  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company;  authorized  and  empowered  it  to  lay  out,  locate,  con¬ 
struct,  maintain  and  enjoy  a  continuous  railroad  and  telegraph, 
from  a  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich  between  the  south  margin  of  the  Republican 
river  valley  and  the  north  margin  of  the  Platte  river  valley  in 
the  territory  of  Nebraska  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Nevada,  and  provided  for  the  opening  of  books  for  the  sub- 
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scription  of  its  capital  stock  which  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  and  of  which  no 
one  person  was  to  own  more  than  two  hundred  shares.  It  next 
conferred  the  right  of  way  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  road,  including  all  necessary 
grounds  for  stations  and  buildings,  and  then  granted  five  alternate 
sections  of  public  land  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road,  or  all 
the  odd  sections  within  the  limits  of  ten  miles  on  each  side,  which 
had  not  been  sold,  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed  of  or  to  which 
a  pre-emption  or  homestead  claim  had  not  attached,  and  except¬ 
ing  also  all  mineral  lands  but  giving  the  timber  on  such  lands. 
The  act  further  provided  that,  upon  the  completion  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  each  forty  consecutive  miles  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph, 
the  United  States  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  issue  to  the 
company  United  States  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
falling  due  in  thirty  years  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent  per  annum  payable  semi-annually,  to  the  amount  of 
sixteen  bonds  per  mile;  that  said  bonds  should  constitute  a  first 
mortgage  upon  the  whole  line  of  railroad  and  telegraph  with  all 
its  stock  and  property  of  every  kind,  and  that  the  company  should 
pay  or  redeem  such  bonds  at  maturity,  and  on  default  thereof 
forfeit  said  railroad  and  telegraph  to  the  United  States. 

It  next  provided  that  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  of  Kansas  might  construct  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  at  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  road,  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions.  And  it  then  provided  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  might  construct 
a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Pacific  coast  at  or  near 
San  Francisco  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  updn  the  same  terms  and 
conditions,  but  requiring  each  company  to  file  an  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  named  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  secretary 
of  the  interior  within  six  months.  Provision  was  next  made  for 
the  construction  of  the  road  across  the  territories  by  any  one  of 
the  companies,  if  not  constructed  by  another,  on  the  same  terms. 
But,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinarily  mountainous  and 
difficult  character  of  the  country  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastwardly  from  the  western  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to  the 
company  constructing  the  same  were  to  be  three  times  the  num¬ 
ber  provided  for  other  portions  of  the  road,  or  forty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  mile;  and  they  were  to  be  issued  and  the  lands 
granted  were  to  be  set  apart  upon  the  completion  of  every  twenty 
miles  of  such  portions  of  the  road;  and,  for  the  intermediate 
country  between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  the 
bonds  should  be  doubled,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  per  mile.  The  track  of  all  the  roads  was  to  be  of  uniform 
gauge,  which  was  afterwards  fixed  at  four  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches.  Provision  was  also  made  for  connections  with  other 
roads;  for  a  limit  of  time  within  which  the  roads  should  be  built, 
being  two  years  for  the  first  one  hundred  miles  and  one  year  for 
each  additional  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  half 
these  distances  for  the  Central  Pacific,  and  for  forfeiture  in  case 
of  failure  to  complete  in  accordance  with  the  act.1 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  passed,  Judah  prepared  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  a  map  and  designation  of 
the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  through  California; 
whereupon,  as  provided  in  the  act,  lands  to  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  route  were  withdrawn  from  private 
enterprise,  emption  or  sale.  He  then  proceeded  to  New  York 
and  began  making  provisional  contracts  for  iron  and  equipments 
for  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road.  On  July  21,  having  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  took  the  steamer 
from  New  York — carrying  with  him  a  testimonial  from  a  large 
number  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  thanking 
him  for  his  assistance  in  aiding  the  passage  of  the  bill,  assuring 
him  that  his  examinations  and  surveys  had  settled  the  question 
of  the  practicability  of  the  route  and  enabled  many  of  them  to 
vote  confidently  on  the  great  measure,  and  bearing  witness  to  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  intelli¬ 
gent  explanations.2  He  had  indeed  succeeded  admirably;  and, 
so  far  as  seen,  his  success  was  due  almost  entirely  to  himself  and 
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without  soiling  his  hands  or  leaving  a  stain  upon  his  name. 
Upon  his  return,  he  called  attention  to  the  various  advantages 
thus  secured,  especially  the  liberal  loan  by  the  United  States  of 
its  bonds  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  six  millions  of  dollars 
for  thirty  years,  the  great  prospective  value  of  the  land  grants, 
the  right  to  extend  the  road  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco, 
and,  most  important  as  he  thought  of  all,  the  right  to  continue 
the  construction  of  the  road  and  telegraph  from  the  California 
boundary  line  until  it  should  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  and  telegraph  coming  from  the  east;  and  he  particularly 
urged  the  importance  of  continuing  the  surveys  eastwardly  at 
least  as  far  as  Salt  Lake — at  the  same  time  expressing  a  positive 
opinion  of  the  advisability  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  at 
least  three  hundred  miles  of  the  road  easterly  from  California. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  business  which  the  road  could 
rely  on  in  California  and  what  it  would  undoubtedly  secure  from 
Washoe,  together  with  the  revenue  it  might  expect  to  receive — 
very  clearly  showing  the  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
results,  unlike  those  of  any  other  road  ever  built  except  that 
over  the  isthmus  at  Panama.1 

The  commencement  of  construction  or  “breaking  of  ground” 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  as  has  already  been  stated,  took 
place  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  K  streets  in  the  city  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  on  January  8,  1863, — the  first  shovelful  of  earth  being 
moved  by  Stanford,  president  of  the  railroad  company,  the  day 
after  his  inauguration  as  governor,  fn  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  concourse  of  people  including  legislators,  judges 
and  other  state  officers.  From  that  time  the  work  progressed-^ 
not  so  rapidly  as  was  desired,  but  more  rapidly  than  many 
expected.  Notwithstanding  the  prospective  fortune  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  bonds  and  lands,  it  was  difficult  to  raise  money;  capital¬ 
ists  were  timorous  of  investing  in  an  enterprise  considered  more 
or  less  uncertain  and  at  a  time  when  the  civil  war  was  still  pend¬ 
ing  and  the  finances  of  the  country  greatly  deranged.  Never¬ 
theless,  Huntington,  Stanford,  Crocker  and  Hopkins  plunged 
into  the  work,  and  in  a  short  time  found  out  what  part  each  was 
specially  fitted  to  carry  on.  Huntington  became  financial  agent 
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and  undertook  to  look  after  business  connected  with  the  road  in 
the  eastern  states;  Stanford  undertook  much  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  California;  while  Crocker  devoted  himself  to  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  construction,  and  Hopkins  to  the  economy  and 
superintendence  of  supplies.  Quite  as  important  as  any,  though 
his  work  was  nearly  ended,  was  Judah,  who  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  engineer  department  and  saw  to  the  proper  launch¬ 
ing  and  starting  of  the  gigantic  undertaking.  In  July,  1863,  six 
months  after  the  breaking  of  ground  at  Sacramento,  he  made  a 
report  upon  the  progress  of  construction  and  approximate  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road.  He  gave  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  new  undertaking  could  not  adopt  the  line  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  railroad  to  Folsom,  and  then  described  with 
great  particularity  the  line  adopted  across  the  American  river 
and  by  way  of  Griders  to  and  up  the  divide  between  Antelope 
and  Secret  Ravines  to  Newcastle  and  thence  by  way  of  Auburn 
and  Clipper  Gap  to  New  England  Gap,  fifty  miles  from  Sacra¬ 
mento.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  road  he  estimated  at  nearly 
three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  nearly  sixty  - 
five  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Such  at  least  were  the  figures, 
based  mainly  upon  the  contracts  for  grading,  masonry,  bridging, 
ties  and  track-laying  which  had  been  given  out  on  December 
27,  1862,  to  the  firm  of  C.  Crocker  &  Co.  The  distance  to  Grid¬ 
ers  was  about  eighteen  miles,  divided  into  eighteen  sections,  all 
or  nearly  all  of  which  were  subcontracted  by  C.  Crocker  &  Co. 
to  other  parties.  And  in  July,  1863,  when  the  report  was  made, 
the  bridge  over  the  American  river  was  nearly  completed  and 
most  of  the  line  graded  and  ready  for  the  rails.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  six  thousand  tons  or  over  sixty  miles  of  iron 
rails  had  been  purchased  and  contracted  to  be  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  tons  per  month,  together  with  spikes  and 
chairs  for  sixty  miles  of  road,  six  locomotives,  six  first-class  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  two  baggage  cars,  twenty-five  platform  freight  cars? 
fifteen  box  freight  cars,  and  frogs,  switches,  turn-tables  and  other 
necessaries  for  fifty  miles  of  road.  He  called  especial  attention 
to  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  comply  fully  with 
the  act  of  congress,  being  apparently  conscientiously  anxious  on 
the  subject  and  particularly  in  securing  the  line  through  Nevada; 
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and,  in  conclusion,  he  invited  notice  to  forty-eight  specimens  of 
rock  from  different  localities  on  the  line  of  the  road,  seven  speci¬ 
mens  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  ore,  two  of  iron,  one  of  asbestos 
and  one  of  soap-stone  from  the  vicinity  of  the  line.1 

In  October,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  next 
session  of  congress  and  looking  after  further  proposed  legislation 
in  reference  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  Judah  again  took  passage  for 
Washington.  But  on  his  way  he  was  stricken  with  fever  and  died 
in  New  York  on  November  2,  1863,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  In  him  perished  a  genius — one  of  the  greatest  in 
his  important  line — without  whom  the  way  over  the  Sierra  would 
not  have  been  found  perhaps  for  many  years.  Like  many  other 
men  of  genius  his  reward  consisted  chiefly  in  his  own  activity 
and  the  consciousness  and  satisfaction  of  doing  noble  work  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well.  He  made  for  others,  or  enabled  others  to  make, 
uncounted  wealth  and  to  occupy  places  of  first-class  prominence 
in  the  world;  but,  for  himself,  he  made  in  the  way  of  money  com¬ 
paratively  nothing;  and  in  name  and  recollection,  as  new  and 
inferior  men  took  his  place  and  easily  continued  in  the  path  he 
had  found  and  so  clearly  pointed  out,  he  was  in  a  short  time  sub¬ 
stantially  forgotten.  While  the  railroad  in  its  completed  state 
and  its  offspring  and  imitations,  which  now  span  the  continent, 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  globe  and  engrossed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  attention  of  courts  and  cabinets  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  earth,  it  is  only  in  old  records  and  reports  that  the 
name  of  Judah,  the  bright  spirit  that  called  them  into  being,  is  to 
be  found.  But  whether  remembered  and  recognized  or  not — and 
it  is  only  to  posterity  and  not  to  him  that  it  can  make  any  differ¬ 
ence — his  admirable  work  is  his  monument,  and  it  must  and  will 
forever  remain  so. 
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THE  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  across  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  and  the  need  of  current  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  construction — which  the  railroad  company  did  not 
possess  and  could  not  rely  upon  raising  merely  on  its  prospects, 
and  particularly  while  those  prospects,  as  was  the  case,  were  con¬ 
tinually  and  by  every  possible  means  misrepresented  and  belittled 
by  its  enemies — rendered  it  necessary  to  apply  for  further  aid  in 
the  way  of  subsidies.  But  the  recognized  great  advantage  of  the 
road  and  the  general  desire  that  it  should  be  built  at  any  cost 
predisposed  almost  everybody  in  its  favor;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  representatives  of  the  company,  and  chiefly  Stanford  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Huntington  in  Washington,  commenced  the  work  of 
soliciting  on  a  grand  scale,  they  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
This  part  of  the  business  was  started  in  California  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Stanford  at  the  legislature  of  1863;  and  the  result 
was  an  act,  approved  April  2,  1863,  authorizing  the  county  of 
Placer  if  the  electors  so  voted  to  subscribe,  for  stock  in  the  rail¬ 
road,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  county  bonds, 
which  were  to  run  for  twenty  years  and  be  payable  in  gold  coin 
with  interest  at  eight  per  cent  per  annum;1  an  act,  approved 
April  14,  1863,  granting  to  the  railroad  the  right  of  way  and 
right  to  construct  and  operate  its  road  upon  certain  specified  streets 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  certain  levee  and  other  public  lands 
outside  of  said  city,  and  also  granting  to  it  a  portion  of  the  water 
front  of  said  city  and  the  tract  of  land  within  its  limits  commonly 
known  as  “Sutter  Lake”  or  “The  Slough;”  an  act,  approved 
April  1 7,  1863,  authorizing  a  change  and  relocation  of  the  line  of 
the  road  between  Sacramento  and  the  state  boundary  and  a  reor- 

1  Stats.  1863,  145. 
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ganization  of  the  company,  if  found  advisable;  an  act,  approved 
April  22,  1863,  authorizing  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
if  the  electors  so  voted  to  subscribe  for  stock  to  the  amount  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  city  and  county 
bonds  running  thirty  years  and  payable  in  gold  with  seven  per 
cent  annual  interest;  an  act,  approved  April  25,  1863,  authorizing 
the  city  and  county  of  Sacramento  in  like  manner  to  subscribe 
for  three  thousand  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  paying  therefor 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  city  and  county  bonds;  an  act, 
approved  April  25,  1863,  requiring  the  state  to  pay  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
when  the  first  twenty  miles  were  completed,  a  like  sum  for  the 
second  twenty  miles,  and  a  hundred  thousand  when  fifty  miles 
were  finished,  in  consideration  of  which  the  company  was  to 
transport  free  of  charge  public  messengers,  convicts  going  to  the 
state  prison,  materials,  for  the  construction  of  the  state  capitol, 
articles  for  exhibition  at  the  state  agricultural  fairs  and,  in  case  of 
war,  invasion  or  insurrection,  troops  and  munitions  of  war  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  state,1  and  an  act,  approved  April  27,  1 863,  authorizing 
and  empowering  the  Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nevada  Railroad 
Company  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  all  or  any  part  of  any  railroad  built  by  it,  together  with 
its  franchise  and  all  its  rights,  privileges  and  property.’2 

In  December,  1863,  when  the  legislature  of  1863-4  convened 
in  accordance  with  the  new  amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
Low  became  governor  instead  of  Stanford,  the  railroad  still  con¬ 
tinued  popular.  Though  there  began  in  some  quarters  to  be 
a  feeling  that  it  had  obtained  too  much,  this  feeling  was  not 
general.  On  January  9,  1864,  in  the  senate,  A.  M.  Crane  of 
Alameda  county  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  above  mentioned 
act  of  April  25,  1863,  requiring  the  state  to  contribute  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars;  but  his  bill,  as  well  as  another  by  him 
for  a  rival  road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  was  throttled  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  favorable  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  which  it  was 
referred.3  On  the  contrary,  a  new  bill,  revamping  and  enlarging 

1  Stats.  1863,  288,  320,  380,  447,  465. 

2  Stats.  1863,  749;  see  Hittell’s  Gen.  Laws,  4790. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1863-4,  149,  389. 
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the  act  of  April  25,  1863,  and  as  such  superseding  it,  was  passed 
and  approved  on  April  4,  1864.  This  new  act  contained  a  pre¬ 
amble  reciting  the  active  existence  of  the  war  of  rebellion ;  the 
aid  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
for  military  and  other  purposes;  the  insufficiency  of  such  aid  to 
complete  the  work  as  speedily  as  necessary,  and  the  importance 
of  its  early  construction  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection 
and  defend  the  state  against  its  enemies.  It  therefore  authorized 
and  empowered  the  company  to  issue  its  bonds  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twelve  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  payable  in  gold  coin  in  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
January  1,  1865,  with  semi-annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent  per  annum.  These  bonds  were  to  be  secured  by  mort¬ 
gages  on  the  railroad,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  machinery,  fixtures 
and  franchises  of  the  company;  but,  so  far  as  the  first  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  bonds,  representing  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
were  concerned,  it  was  enacted  that  the  interest  thereon  should 
be  payable  by  the  state  at  its  treasury,  provided  however  that  the 
counties  of  Placer  and  Sacramento  and  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  should  be  exempt  from  all  liabilities  as  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  company  on  such  bonds  over  and  above  the  stock 
theretofore  subscribed  by  them  respectively.  Provision  was  then 
made  for  the  levy  of  a  state  tax  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  state  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  twenty  years  and  for  the  creation  of  a  state  “Pacific  railroad 
fund”  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  such  first  fifteen  hundred 
bonds.  The  act  also  contained  the  same  conditions  as  the  previ¬ 
ous  one  in  reference  to  free  transportation  and  an  additional  pro¬ 
vision,  requiring  the  company  to  convey  to  the  state  a  granite 
quarry  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  the  line  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  Placer  county,  twenty-two  miles  from  Sacramento.  An¬ 
other  act  was  approved  on  the  same  day,  authorizing  and  empow¬ 
ering  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  to  compromise  and  settle  for  cash  all  claims  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  railroad  companies  for  city 
and  county  bonds  under  the  above  mentioned  acts  for  their  issue, 
in  case  said  acts  should  be  decided  to  be  valid.  Still  another  act 
was  approved  the  same  day,  purporting  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
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act  of  congress  by  authorizing  and  empowering  the  company  to 
extend  its  road  and  telegraph  not  only  in  the  state  but  in  the 
territories  lying  east  of  the  state  and  between  it  and  the  Missouri 
river,  and  on,  over  or  along  any  street,  road,  river  or  stream,  and 
to  condemn  private  property — at  the  same  time,  in  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  confirming  to  and  vesting  in  the  company  all  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  franchises,  power  and  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of 
congress.1 

All  the  foregoing  mentioned  acts  of  the  legislature  of  1863 
authorizing  railroad  subscriptions  by  counties,  that  required  a 
vote  of  such  counties  to  give  them  effect,  received  such  vote. 
Among  them,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  there  was  one  in  favor, 
to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  the  Western 
Pacific  railroad.  This  road,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  was  constructed  under  an  assignment  exe¬ 
cuted  in  December,  1862,  of  its  rights  and  franchises  from  Sac¬ 
ramento  westward,  was  to  run  from  San  Jose,  by  way  of  Alameda 
creek,  Livermore  Pass  and  Stockton,  to  Sacramento  and  was 
intended  as  a  link  connecting,  in  conjunction  with  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos6  railroad,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  with 
Sacramento  and  the  transcontinental  line.  The  San  Jos6  rail¬ 
road,  which  had  been  talked  about  from  the  time  of  the  first 
legislature  and  for  the  construction  of  which  several  companies 
were  vainly  formed,  was  finally  started  under  a  new  company 
organized  in  i860.  The  contract  of  construction  was  let  to 
Charles  McLaughlin  and  Alexander  H.  Houston,  who  were  to 
complete  the  road  in  three  years  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  one-fourth  was  to  be  in  cash,  one-fourth  in  county  bonds, 
one-fourth  in  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  payable  in  ten 
years  with  eight  per  cent  interest,  and  one-fourth  in  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  It  had  already  in  1861,  principally  on 
the  plea  of  its  being  a  link  in  the  transcontinental  road,  received 
a  subscription  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  another  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  San  Mateo  county,  and  another  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Santa  Clara  county.2  There  were  few 


1  Stats.  1863-4,  344,  388,  471. 

a  Stats.  1861,  128,  134,  198;  1862,  494. 
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difficulties  in  its  construction,  most  of  the  line  being  substantially 
on  a  level;  and  it  was  completed  and  successfully  opened  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  in  January,  1864.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Western  Pacific  railroad,  which  was  as  before  stated 
to  share  in  the  grant  of  bonds  and  public  lands  under  the  act 
of  congress  of  July  I,  1862,  and  to  receive  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  one  million  dollars  to  be  paid  by  San  Francisco 
under  the  state  act  of  April  22,  1863,  was  also  to  receive  by  acts 
of  the  same  year  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from 
San  Joaquin  county  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  Santa  Clara  county.1  And  all  these  large  amounts  of  money 
thus  provided  for  were  actually  or  virtually  paid  the  respective 
companies  named,  except  that,  on  account  of  the  active  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  represented  by  its 
mayor  and  other  officials  and  its  most  influential  newspapers, 
its  subscriptions  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  and  four  hundred  thousand  for  the  Western 
Pacific  were  reduced  by  compromise,  after  considerable  litiga¬ 
tion,  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  first-named  com¬ 
pany  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the  second ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city  and  county  relin¬ 
quished  its  stock  in  the  companies,  which  in  the  sequel  proved 
to  be  a  mistake  as  the  stock  subsequently,  on  the  enterprise 
becoming  an  assured  success,  rose  to  much  greater  value.2 

While  the  Californian  end  of  the  Pacific  railroad  business  was 
thus  kept  up  by  Stanford  and  his  helpers  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Huntington,  who  after  Judah’s  death  was  left  substantially  to  his 
own  resources,  managed  its  affairs  in  the  east  and  at  Washington. 
It  was  claimed  by  him  and  his  friends  that  the  subsidies  granted 
by  the  law  of  1862  were  entirely  inadequate  to  build  the  railway, 
while  the  need  of  securing  speedy  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent.  All 
sorts  of  arguments  were  used  to  strengthen  this  claim,  among 
which  was  the  danger  of  losing  California  to  the  Union  if  the 
road  were  not  speedily  constructed,  and  various  others  equally  as 

1  Stats.  1863,  80,  276. 

2HittelPs  San  Francisco,  348;  Orders  of  Board  of  San  Francisco  super¬ 
visors,  No.  582,  June  21,  1864,  and  No.  640,  May  29,  1865. 
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strained.  But  there  were  many  more  weighty  reasons,  among 
which  were  the  really  great  advantage  in  almost  every  point  of 
view  of  the  road,  the  incalculable  effect  it  would  have  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  country  and  increasing  its  wealth,  the  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  currency  and  securities  and  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  and 
materials  caused  by  the  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific 
had  not  started  and  seemed  unwilling  to  start  the  construction 
of  its  part  of  the  road  unless  the  subsidies  were  enlarged. 

Huntington  himself  proved  to  be  a  man  of  great  strength;  and 
he  was  helped  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Union  Pacific  company 
and  its  friends.  The  result  was  the  passage  by  congress  and 
approval  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1864,  of  a  new  act, 
amending  the  former  one  of  July  1,  1862,  in  various  important 
particulars.  Many  of  these  related  exclusively  to  the  Union 
Pacific  company;  but  some  affected  also  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Western  Pacific,  which  were  in  fact  a  part  of  the  same  general 
line.  One  and  a  most  important  of  these  was  increasing  the 
number  of  alternate  sections  of  the  public  land  to  be  given  from 
five  to  ten  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  within  twenty 
miles  of  it,  and  reserving  from  sale  lands  within  twenty-five  miles, 
instead  of  fifteen,  on  each  side,  and  in  addition  providing  that  the 
mineral  land  to  be  reserved  was  not  to  be  construed  to  include 
coal  or  iron  land.  Another  was  an  extension  for  an  additional 
year  of  the  time  for  the  Central  Pacific  to  build  the  first  fifty 
miles  of  its  road  and  requiring  only  twenty-five  miles  to  be 
completed  each  year  thereafter,  provided  the  whole  distance  to 
the  state  boundary  should  be  finished  in  four  years.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  previous  act, 
all  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  government,  which 
were  to  be  charged  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  and  at  least  five 
per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  company  and  interest 
thereon:  under  the  new  act  only  one-half  of  the  compensation 
for  such  services  was  to  be  applied  to  such  payment.  Another 
provision  of  the  previous  law  was  for  the  reservation  by  the 
government,  until  the  whole  road  should  be  completed,  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  according  to  location  on  the  line, 
of  the  bonds  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  company:  this  by  the 
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new  law  was  repealed.  Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  new 
act  was  one  that  a  failure  of  one  company  to  comply  with  the 
law  in  any  respect  should  not  affect  any  other  company  that 
might  comply. 

But  the  most  important  change  made  by  the  law  of  1864,  and 
the  one  by  which  Huntington  and  his  coadjutors  accomplished 
most  good,  at  the  time  at  least,  for  their  roads,  was  a  new  provi¬ 
sion  allowing  each  company,  on  the  completion  of  each  section  of 
twenty  miles,  to  issue  first  mortgage  bonds  on  its  road  and  tele¬ 
graph  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States  bonds 
issued  or  to  be  issued  thereafter  and  of  even  date,  tenor  and 
character;  and  subordinating  the  mortgage  lien  of  the  United 
States  bonds  to  those  thus  to  be  issued  by  the  company.  This 
in  effect  took  away  or  very  much  weakened  the  security  of  the 
government  for  its  bonds;  while,  by  securing  the  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  company  by  a  first  mortgage  lien,  it  enabled 
them  to  be  negotiated  at  once  at  the  highest  market  rates 
and  without  difficulty.  From  that  moment,  if  not  before,  there 
was  no  longer  any  lack  of  money;  and  from  this  provision  and 
the  increase  in  the  land  grants,  in  addition  to  the  state  and 
county  subsidies  and  the  great  profits  after  the  road  commenced 
running,  it  can  readily  be  understood  where,  notwithstanding  the 
great  cost  of  construction,  a  large  part  of  the  subsequent  immense 
wealth  of  the  railroad,  or  rather  the  so-called  railroad  magnates, 
came  from.1 

The  progress  of  the  Central  Pacific  road,  and  particularly  after 
the  passage  of  the  amendatory  act  of  July  2,  1864,  was  compara¬ 
tively  rapid.  In  May,  1864,  about  fifteen  months  after  starting 
work,  it  had  twenty-two  miles  constructed  and,  in  June,  thirty-one 
miles  to  Newcastle — attaining  in  that  distance  an  elevation  of  one 
thousand  feet  above  tide  water.  From  Newcastle  to  Clipper 
Gap,  twelve  miles,  with  an  ascent  of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet 
and  very  difficult  work,  the  road  was  completed  on  June  10, 
1865;  and  to  Colfax,  formerly  known  as  Illinoistown,  a  further 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  it  was  done  by  September  1,  1865  — 
making  fifty-five  miles  from  Sacramento  and  attaining  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  twenty-four  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  Under  the  act 
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of  1 862,  the  first  fifty  miles  were  to  be  completed  within  two  years 
after  the  filing  of  written  acceptance  by  the  company  of  the  terms 
of  the  act,  which  took  place  in  December,  1862;  but  that  period 
was  extended  one  year  by  the  act  of  1864;  and  the  road  to  Col¬ 
fax  was  completed  and  not  less  than  three  daily  trains  each  way 
were  run  over  it  more  than  three  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time.1  Under  the  act  of  1862,  it  was  provided  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  to  receive  United  States  bonds  to  the  extent  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
eastwardly  from  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
which  base  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
As  can  easily  be  understood,  the  fixing  of  this  point  was  very 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  company  in  its  early  struggles 
for  money;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  without  considerable  man¬ 
agement  that  President  Lincoln,  who  of  course  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  was  induced  to  fix  that  western  base  at  an 
almost  imperceptible  rise,  in  the  middle  of  what  was  always  and 
is  still  considered  the  valley  or  plain,  and  only  seven  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Sacramento.2 

Meanwhile  very  considerable  opposition  to  the  road  was  made 
by  its  enemies.  Besides  the  litigation  with  San  Francisco  before 
mentioned,  there  was  more  or  less  in  reference  to  subsidies  of 
other  counties.  In  addition  to  or  perhaps  rather  as  a  part  of  the 
trouble  were  the  reiterated  statements  of  various  newspapers  that 
the  road  would  not  and  could  not  ever  be  finished  across  the 
mountains.  Among  the  most  influential  adversaries  and  oppo¬ 
nents  were  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  California 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Stage  Company,  with  the  business  of  each  of  which  it  would 
necessarily  interfere.  But  the  most  bitter,  and  as  it  proved  the 
most  ill-founded,  opposition  was  that  of  Lester  L.  Robinson  and 
others,  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  the  Sacramento  val¬ 
ley  railroad  running  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom  and  its  possible 
extension  by  way  of  Placerville  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tahoe 
to  the  Washoe  mines.  As  soon  as  the  Central  Pacific  Company 
had  determined  upon  its  route  north  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 

Stanford’s  Statement  of  Progress  of  Work,  October  10,  1865. 

2  Statement  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company  of  January  12,  1865. 
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American  river  and  got  under  way  to  build,  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  its  success  would  substantially  destroy  the  value  of  the 
route  by  railroad  to  Folsom  or  as  much  further  as  might  be 
built  and  thence  by  stage  road  through  Placerville  and  over  the 
mountains  to  Virginia  City.  Immense  traffic  in  passengers  and 
freight  followed  that  line  and  yielded  large  profits — the  amount 
paid  on  freights  across  the  mountains  from  California  in  1863 
being  said  to  have  been  about  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  not 
counting  return  freights  or  passenger  fares, — a  great  part  of  which 
business  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  Central  Pacific  should 
approach  the  summit  and  afford  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
transportation  than  the  Placerville  route  to  the  Nevada  mines. 
With  the  end  in  view  of  securing  this  traffic,  the  Central  Pacific, 
as  soon  as  it  got  well  up  towards  Dutch  Flat,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  wagon  and  stage  road  from  that  place  over  the 
mountains  in  advance  of  its  rails;  so  that  passengers  and  freight 
for  Carson  valley  could  reach  it  at  much  less  cost  and  with  more 
speed  than  by  the  other  road,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trans¬ 
portation  rates,  though  much  less  than  by  the  other  route,  would 
still  be  very  remunerative.  This  diversion  the  Placerville  route 
people  were  of  course  interested  in  preventing;  and,  as  very 
soon  appeared,  they  were  not  particularly  scrupulous  in  the 
means  they  employed  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

One  measure  they  adopted,  and  so  far  as  it  went  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one,  after  failing  to  induce  the  Central  Pacific  to  buy 
them  out,  was  to  extend  their  road  further  towards  the  summit. 
In  this  effort  they  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Latrobe,  some  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Folsom ;  and  the  road  was  afterwards  extended 
as  far  as  Shingle  Springs  and  finally,  under  other  auspices,  to 
Placerville.  But  the  chief  method  they  took  to  injure  their 
rival,  which  was  pushing  ahead  in  spite  of  them  to  the  summit, 
was  by  misrepresentations  and  abuse.  They  pretended  that  the 
difficulties  of  crossing  the  heights  above  Dutch  Flat  with  a  rail¬ 
road  were  insuperable;  that  the  Central  Pacific  managers  knew 
such  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  all  they  contemplated  was  to  get 
up  high  enough  to  reach  and  connect  with  their  Dutch  Flat 
wagon  road  and  thereby  monopolize  the  valuable  transportation 
business  to  and  from  the  Nevada  mines.  On  the  assumption  of 
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the  truth  of  this  assertion  and  others  equally  void  of  truth  or 
support,  they  termed  Judah’s  grand  project  the  “Dutch  Flat 
swindle” — a  name  which  was  eagerly  caught  up  and  repeated  by 
the  inimical  newspapers — and  in  almost  every  manner  possible 
they  tried  to  belittle  Judah,  impugn  his  character  and  skill,  falsify 
his  surveys  and  reports,  and  break  down  the  credit  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  its  managers.  These  abusive  misrepresentations — to 
give  them  no  worse  name — came  out  most  strongly  in  the  early 
part  of  1865,  in  connection  with  investigations  as  to  the  question 
of  a  subsidy  by  the  legislature  of  the  then  new  state  of  Nevada. 
At  the  constitutional  convention  for  that  state,  held  in  the  summer 
of  1 864,  Stanford,  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific, had  by  invita¬ 
tion  made  an  address.  It  had  been  proposed  in  that  convention 
that  the  intended  state  should  grant  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  mile 
for  every  mile  of  road  constructed  in  the  state  to  the  first  railroad 
from  Pacific  tide  water  that  should  reach  the  state  line.  He 
urged  that  the  proposition  should  be  changed  so  as  to  give  to 
the  Central  Pacific  company  whatever  was  given,  either  by  a 
direct  grant  or  a  guaranty  of  interest  on  its  bonds,  with  the 
object  chiefly  of  enabling  it  to  push  on  at  once  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  that  nothing  should  be  done. 
And  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  last  part  of  his  request 
by  having  the  objectionable  clause  stricken  out.1  Afterwards,  in 
January,  1865,  at  the  first  legislature  of  the  state,  besides  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  asking  congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  first  complete  line  of  railway  across  the  moun¬ 
tains,  a  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to 
collect  all  information  that  could  be  procured  in  reference  to  the 
various  proposed  railroads  and  report  what  action  in  reference 
thereto  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  legislature.  To  the  calls  for 
information  made  by  this  committee,  the  Central  Pacific  company 
answered  with  a  very  full  statement  of  its  affairs,  resources,  pros¬ 
pects,  work  done,  work  to  be  done,  and  estimates  of  cost;  and  a 
few  weeks  later  Lester  L.  Robinson,  representing  the  rival  route, 
wrote  a  letter  which  not  only  provoked  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
comment  but,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  very  clearly  deserved  as 
much  as  it  received. 


1  Proceedings  of  Constitutional  Convention  of  Nevada. 
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Robinson,  who  claimed  to  be  a  civil  engineer  and  to  know 
all  about  the  route  of  the  Central  Pacific  road  above  Colfax, 
pronounced  it  in  effect  impracticable;  and  he  said  he  could  not 
conceive  how  any  set  of  men  could  seriously  undertake  to  con¬ 
struct  a  railroad  over  such  a  country.  It  was  not  only  impossi¬ 
ble  to  build  from  Colfax  to  Dutch  Flat,  but  it  was  worse  from 
Dutch  Flat  to  the  summit,  and  worst  of  all  from  the  summit  to 
Truckee.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Judah,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  reports  to  the  contrary,  was  convinced  that  the 
route  was  a  hopeless  one;  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  location; 
that  the  fixing  upon  it  by  the  company  caused  him  to  leave  its 
employ;  that  when  he  left  for  the  east  the  last  time  it  was  not  in 
the  service  of  the  company,  and,  finally,  that  the  company  had 
given  him  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  first  mortgage 
bonds  not  to  expose  his  knowledge  that  the  route  was  a  hopeless 
one  and  the  road  could  not  be  built  over  it.  Robinson  said 
further  that  the  route  beyond  Colfax  was  not  located  or,  if  it 
were,  that  the  company,  on  account  of  its  impracticability,  dared 
not  make  public  the  particular  location  on  the  ground;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  certain  that  the  Placer ville  route  was  much 
more  desirable  and  would  subserve  the  interests  of  the  state 
of  Nevada  far  better  than  the  Central  Pacific,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  attempting  to  lay  everybody  under  contribution  to  aid 
it  in  building  a  railroad  only  far  enough  into  the  mountains  to 
divert  all  the  Nevada  freight  and  travel  upon  their  Dutch  Flat 
wagon  road.  In  conclusion  he  said  he  felt  assured,  from  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  Judah,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  his  estimates  of  cost;  that  his  surveys  were  not  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  base  any  calculations  upon,  and  that  his  maps  of  profiles 
were  “projected,”  or  in  other  words  not  based  upon  actual  field 
notes.  To  this  tissue  of  exaggerations  of  fact,  which  were  of 
themselves  gross  ^enough  to  defeat  their  owrt  objects,  Stanford 
replied,  showing  its  misstatements  and  defending  Judah’s  memory; 
and  Robinson  rejoined.  But  it  seems  probable  that  from  the 
first  both  sides  might  as  well  have  saved  their  pains.  The  state 
of  Nevada  appears  to  have  been  in  no  condition  to  help  any 
transcontinental  railroad  and  had  quite  enough  on  its  hands  to 
build  local  roads  connecting  its  principal  places  with  the  great 
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thoroughfare  that  soon  came  forgingahead  through  the  Truckee 
meadows  and  Humboldt  plains  without  its  assistance.1 

While  this  controversy  was  going  on  in  Nevada  in  the  early 
part  of  1865,  the  building  of  the  road  from  Colfax  up  towards  the 
summit,  which  Robinson  had  in  substance  pronounced  madness, 
was  being  vigorously  pushed.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the 
prospects  of  a  speedy  close  of  the  civil  war  and  several  decisions 
of  the  courts,  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  subsidy  acts 
and  in  other  respects  favorable  to  the  company,  placed  it  in  such 
a  position  as  to  justify  it  in  putting  forth  all  its  energies.  A  call 
was  issued  for  five  thousand  laborers,  and  every  able-bodied  man 
that  would  work  and  could  be  procured  was  engaged  and  given 
steady  employment.  Though  the  number  that  applied  was  at 
first  comparatively  small,  it  gradually  increased  on  account  of 
the  high  wages,  the  steadiness  and  reasonableness  of  the  service 
and  the  certainty  of  getting  pay  when  it  was  earned.  In  October, 
1865,  there  were  five  thousand  men  with  six  hundred  teams  of 
horses — looking  like  and  making  as  it  were  a  swarming  army 
along  the  section  under  way — actually  employed  in  the  work  of 
construction.  The  greater  number  of  the  laborers,  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  white  men  to  leave  what  they  supposed 
the  more  profitable  or  congenial  work  of  mining  or  farming,  were 
Chinamen,  who  by  that  time  constituted  a  very  large  element  in 
the  population  of  California  and  were  found  on  trial  to  be,  as 
Stanford  said  of  them,  “quiet,  peaceable,  industrious  and  econom¬ 
ical — ready  and  apt  to  learn  all  the  different  kinds  of  work 
required  in  railroad  building”  and  quite  “as  efficient  as  white 
laborers.”  More  prudent  and  saving  than  whites,  they  were 
contented  with  less  wages;  there  was  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
representations  to  the  contrary,  no  system  of  slavery,  serfdom  or 
peonage  among  them,  but  each  man  received  his  equal  propor¬ 
tion  of  wages  monthly  in  coin  according  to  his  labor,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  company  could,  within  another  year,  if  it 
wished,  procure  fifteen  thousand  more  laborers  of  the  same  kind 
and  on  the  same  terms.  It  could  thus  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  shortest  practicable  period,  but  even  in 

1  Letter  of  L.  L.  Robinson,  February  3,  1865;  Stanford’s  Reply,  February 
14,  1865;  Robinson’s  Rejoinder,  February  23,  1865. 
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some  degree  to  meet  the  public  impatience  for  its  completion. 
And  “without  them,”  Stanford  further  said,  “it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  complete  the  western  portion  of  this  great  national  enter¬ 
prise  within  the  time  required  by  the  acts  of  congress.”1 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  1863  and  before  any  of 
the  money  from  the  various  subsidies  could  be  made  available, 
reliance  had  to  be  had  upon  money  borrowed  on  promises  and 
personal  responsibility.  This  was  raised  chiefly  by  Huntington 
in  the  eastern  states.  Afterwards  when  the  act  of  1864  was 
passed,  which  doubled  the  company’s  lands  and  in  effect  doubled 
its  bonds,  there  was  no  longer  any  trouble  about  finances;  and 
the  main  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  vast  amounts  that 
were  beginning  to  flow  in  on  every  side.  At  the  start,  and  for 
the  first  section  of  eighteen  miles  of  the  road,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  work  was  done  by  subcontractors,  or  in  other  words  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  whole  section  was  made  with  the  partnership  of 
C.  Crocker  &  Co.  and  by  that  firm  subcontracted  to  other  parties. 
But,  as  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  railroad  managers  that 
they  might  as  well  make  the  profits  of  construction  as  pay  them 
out  to  others,  a  new  system  was  adopted  and  the  work  was 
thenceforward  done  not  by  outsiders  but  directly  by  the  firm  of 
C.  Crocker  &  Co.,  consisting  of  the  railroad  magnates;  and  in 
this  manner  the  company  contracted  with  its  managers  or,  in 
other  words,  its  managers  in  the  name  of  the  company  contracted 
with  themselves.  From  that  time  the  profits,  which  grew  larger 
and  larger,  flowed  into  their  own  coffers,  not  as  railroad  directors 
but  as  partners  of  the  firm  of  C.  Crocker  &  Co.  The  result  was 
that  they  immediately  began  to  grow  wealthy  as  private  indi¬ 
viduals;  and  as  good  luck  in  the  form  of  the  cessation  of  the 
war,  the  fall  of  gold  and  in  other  respects  favored  them  on  every 
side,  the  commencement  was  made  of  their  multi-millionaire 
fortunes.  But  whatever  they  made  and  however  they  made  it, 
the  work  they  did  was  well  done  and  enormous  in  extent.  It 
was  substantially  all  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  Charles 
Crocker,  who  had  rapidly  developed  from  a  small  dry-goods 
dealer  at  Sacramento  into  a  great  organizer  and  manager  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  He  was  constantly  on  the  move,  rushing 


1  Stanford’s  Statements  of  Progress  of  the  Work,  October  10,  1865. 
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from  point  to  point  and  keeping  everything  hot  and  everybody 
up  to  the  mark.  After  Judah’s  death  the  engineering  was 
attended  to  by  Samuel  S.  Montague  as  chief  engineer  with 
George  E.  Gray  as  consulting  engineer;  but  the  engine  that 
drove  everything  ahead  was  Crocker.  He  was  a  sort  of  general; 
and  the  sight  of  his  armies  of  Chinese  road-builders — many  of 
them  imported  for  the  purpose,  completely  organized  into  com¬ 
panies  and  moving  at  the  word  of  command  like  thoroughly 
drilled  troops — was  a  spectacle  not  to  be  forgotten. 

About  the  same  time,  and  for  the  like  reason  that  money  was 
flowing  in  upon  them  in  such  vast  quantities,  the  railroad  man¬ 
agers  began  to  understand  the  value  of  the  company  stock;  and, 
instead  now  of  offering  it  for  sale  or  disposing  of  it,  as  had  been 
their  previous  policy,  they  commenced  gathering  it  in  whenever 
and  wherever  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  they  had  in  1864,  very  judiciously  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  point  of  view,  taken  advantage  of  a  popular  outcry  made 
against  them  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  com¬ 
promise  their  claim  against  the  city  and  county  for  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  its  bonds  for  which  they  were  to  give  an 
equal  amount  of  the  company’s  capital  stock,  by  accepting  a  gift 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  city  and  county  bonds  and 
saving  their  stock.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  losing  compromise  for 
the  city  and  county,  as  the  stock  afterwards  proved  for  a  time  at 
least  to  be  very  valuable;  and  thus  the  city  and  county  not  only 
lost  its  gift  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  but  also 
the  excess  over  that  sum  which  the  stock  it  refused  to  hold 
became  worth.  But  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  railroad  company  or  its  managers  thus  took 
advantage  of  every  point  in  their  favor  and  thus  grew  rich,  they 
made  enemies.  The  litigation  especially  that  accompanied  their 
numerous  controversies,  in  which  they  always  employed  the  best 
and  most  effective  legal  talent  in  the  state  and  always  fought 
with  vigor  and  determination,  caused  bitter  enmities.  And  these 
enmities,  as  they  grew  and  increased,  and  the  very  general  support 
they  received  from  the  newspapers  were  not  only  the  effect  but 
also  the  cause  of  much  bitterer  feeling  against  the  railroad  than 
always  appeared  upon  the  surface. 
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The  Sacramento  valley,  or  Sacramento  and  Folsom,  railroad 
company,  under  the  management  chiefly  of  Robinson,  growing 
more  and  more  angry  as  it  found  its  prestige  and  prospects  of 
making  head  against  the  Central  Pacific  slipping  away,  still  main¬ 
tained  its  desperate  opposition.  After  failing  to  sell  out  to  or 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Central  Pacific,  its  main  project  was  to 
build  a  new  road  from  its  station  at  Brighton  on  the  American 
river  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento  direct  to  Freeport 
at  the  head  of  tide-water  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  river 
about  ten  miles  south  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  this  proj¬ 
ect,  which  would  leave  Sacramento  on  one  side,  a  new  road,  to 
be  known  as  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  valley  railroad — 
using  the  Folsom  road  as  far  as  constructed — was  to  be  at  once 
built  to  Placerville  and  serve  as  a  link  in  a  transcontinental  road 
over  Johnson’s  Pass  and  by  way  of  Carson  valley  eastward.  As 
already  stated,  it  managed  to  advance  to  Shingle  Springs;  and, 
in  view  of  its  assurances  of  determination  and  ability  to  go  ahead, 
it  in  1866  received  from  congress  a  grant,  conditioned  on  its 
completion  by  July  4,  1869,  of  the  odd  numbered  sections  of 
public  land,  not  mineral  in  character,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
line  from  Folsom  to  Placerville.  It  perhaps  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  to  push  this 
Johnson  Pass  road  over  the  mountains;  but,  however  that  might 
be,  they  never  did,  or  could  do,  much  towards  it.  The  Central 
Pacific  was  by  that  time  entirely  too  powerful  and  had  gone  too 
far  to  be  much  hurt.  In  1874,  as  the  conditions  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  grant  of  land  were  not  complied  with,  it  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  legislature  of  California,  revoked  and  the  land  restored  to 
the  public  domain.1  Not  only  this,  but  the  managers  of  the 
Central  Pacific  company,  in  pursuance  of  a  business  principle 
early  adopted  by  them  to  prevent  and  remove  opposition  and 
competition  wherever  it  could  be  done  at  not  too  great  a  cost, 
in  time  succeeded  in  purchasing  enough  of  the  stock  of  the 
Placerville  road  to  control  it  and  destroy  the  possibility  of 
further  or  future  rivalry.  They  had  previously  done  much  the 
same  in  reference  to  the  Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nevada  railroad, 
another  possible  rival,  which  was  seriously  intended  to  run  up 

^  Stats.  1871-2,  972;  1873-4,  962;  U.  S.  Stats.  1873-4,  29. 
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by  way  of  Nevada  City  and  cross  the  mountains  by  some  pass 
north  of  Donner.  And  so,  on  every  side,  they  fought  everything 
and  everybody  that  instituted  or  threatened  interference,  even  in 
a  small  way,  with  their  gigantic  enterprise. 

It  was  impossible,  in  view  of  the  vast  wealth  ajid  power  which 
it  was  soon  seen  had  been  vested  by  the  government  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  determination  and  ability 
manifested  by  it  to  make  the  very  best  use  of  them  for  its  own 
advantage,  not  to  embitter  the  old  enmities  and  provoke  new 
ones.  On  nearly  every  side  there  were  complaints  of  its  conduct, 
some  well-founded  and  many  ill-founded.  Even  Placer  county, 
which  perhaps  derived  more  benefit  in  proportion  to  its  position 
and  condition  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  was  disposed 
to  make  much  trouble.  It  understood,  or  pretended  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  railroad  magnates  claimed  that  the  public  lands 
donated  by  congress  were  in  fact  granted  to  the  incorporators 
and  that  they  had  sold  them  to  the  company  for  paid-up  capital 
stock  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars — thereby  enriching 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  stockholders,  who  were  not  directors,  and 
among  whom  was  the  county  of  Placer.  This  claim,  which  was 
untrue  in  fact  and  did  not  touch  the  really  objectionable  parts  of 
the  railroad  management,  amounted  to  nothing  however  and  did 
more  harm  to  Placer  county  than  good.  Another  claim  was  that 
the  railroad  company  had  demanded  patents  for  mineral  lands  in 
Placer  county  and  thereby  threatened,  notwithstanding  the 
exception  of  mineral  lands  from  the  grant  of  congress,  to  deprive 
miners  of  their  mining  claims.  This  matter  was  brought  up  in 
the  legislature  of  1865-6,  which  adopted  a  resolution  in  effect 
asking  for  the  withholding  of  patents  until  after  it  should  be 
ascertained  what  lands  were  mineral  and  what  agricultural,  and 
also  asking  for  clearer  and  more  positive  definition  of  the  rights 
of  and  reservations  in  favor  of  miners.1  But  before  these  requests 
reached  the  president  of  the  United  States,  patents  had  issued  for 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres;  and  for  a  while 
considerable  apprehension  was  felt.  When  however  the  patents 
were  examined  and  found  to  exclude,  or  in  other  words  save  and 
except,  mineral  lands  and  miners’  rights,  as  was  in  fact  prescribed 
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in  the  act  of  congress  under  which  the  patents  issued,  it  was  seen 
that  no  harm  was  or  could  well  have  been  done,  and  that  the 
alarm  manifested  and  trouble  taken  had  been  needless. 

Another  matter  of  controversy  in  Placer  county,  indicative  of 
strained  relations  between  the  railroad  and  the  officials,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  controversies  on  the  same  subject 
not  only  with  counties  but  also  with  the  state,  was  in  reference 
to  railroad  taxes.  In  1864,  the  assessor  of  Placer  county  fixed 
the  value  of  the  road  in  that  county  for  assessment  purposes  at 
six  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  This  the  district  attorney  claimed 
to  be  too  low  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  raised  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile.  The  board  of  equalization,  however, 
fixed  it  at  a  little  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  mile;  and  the 
tax  was  paid.  In  1865,  apparently  on  account  of  some  over¬ 
sight,  it  was  again  fixed  at  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  the 
tax  paid  at  that  rate.  In  1866  it  was  raised  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  and  the  company  refused  to  pay.  A  suit  was 
brought  and  judgment  obtained;  but  on  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  the  revenue  law,  upon  which  the  assessment  was  based, 
was  found  to  be  in  some  respects  vague  and  uncertain;  and  by  a 
compromise  the  county  accepted  and  the  railroad  paid  taxes  on 
the  old  valuation  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Subsequently 
a  contest  arose  with  the  county  in  reference  to  its  stock  in  the 
company ;  and,  after  considerable  litigation,  it  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1870,  which  required 
the  supervisors  to  sell  the  stock  to  the  company;1  and  the  money 
received  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  county  bonds  that 
had  been  subscribed.  A  somewhat  similar  contest  arose  in 
reference  to  the  stock  held  by  Sacramento  county;  and  it  was 
settled  in  much  the  same  manner — the  company  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  knowing  most  of  what  was  advantageous  and  getting  the  better 
of  the  county.  Subsequently,  after  the  Western  Pacific  company 
had  joined  or  been  swallowed  up  by  consolidation  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  company,  San  Joaquin  county,  in  virtue  of  its  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Western  Pacific,  attempted  to  force  a  thorough 
exposition  of  all  the  proceedings  and  business  methods  of  the 
Central  Pacific.  It  based  its  plea  for  such  relief  upon  the  claim 
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that  it  was  a  stockholder  in  the  company  and  as  such  entitled  to 
its  proportion  of  the  dividends  earned,  which  it  alleged  to  be 
upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  But,  as  the  litigation  turned 
out,  the  county  failed  in  making  out  its  claim  and  was  finally 
obliged,  like  Placer  and  Sacramento,  to  sell  out  its  stock  to  the 
company,  receiving  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  greater  value  than 
its  original  subscription  but  losing  the  subsequent  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  stock. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  notwithstanding  these  and  other  annoy¬ 
ances  and  conflicts — some  doubtless  occasioned  by  itself  but 
most  of  them  aimed  against  it  by  its  enemies — the  company  kept 
on  with  its  army  of  tireless  and  uncomplaining  laborers  unrest- 
ingly  building  its  road  to  and  over  the  summit.  There  was  no 
trouble  encountered  except  what  had  been  fully  seen,  appreciated 
and  set  forth  by  Judah  in  his  original  surveys.  There  were  no 
harder  rocks  to  be  drilled  than  he  had  stated;  no  steeper  grades 
to  be  overcome  than  he  had  measured;  no  more  extensive  or 
difficult  cuts,  fills  or  tunnels  than  he  had  described.  He  had 
doubtless  not  calculated  on  the  multitudinous  army  of  yellow 
men  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  that  was  to  do  the  heavy 
labor;  but  that  was  only  so  much  the  more  in  favor  of  the 
progress,  completeness  and  speed  of  the  work.  In  1866,  besides 
the  sixty  miles  and  over  of  road  already  built  from  Sacramento, 
thirty  miles  more  were  completed,  and  in  1867  some  forty-six 
additional  miles,  with  telegraph  line,  snow  sheds  where  most 
necessary,  water-tanks  and  stations;  and  the  road, emerging  from 
the  mountains,  reached  the  state  boundary  line  near  Verdi  and 
ran  out  into  the  level  land  of  the  Truckee  meadows.  About  a 
year  previous  to  reaching  this  point,  and  in  great  part  the  cause 
of  this  rapid  progress,  there  had  been  several  very  important 
changes  made  in  the  acts  of  congress,  under  which  the  work  was 
being  done,  by  the  passage  of  a  new  act,  approved  on  July  3, 
1866,  which  clearly  showed  that  Huntington  had  not  been  idle 
at  Washington.  The  new  act  authorized  the  Union  Pacific  com¬ 
pany  to  locate,  construct  and  continue  its  road,  on  the  best  and 
most  practicable  route  from  Omaha  in  Nebraska  westward,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  initial  point  on  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
of  west  longitude  before  fixed  upon;  but  at  the  same  time  requiring 
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it  to  be  constructed  in  a  continuous  completed  line  until  it  should 
meet  the  road  of  the  Central  Pacific  company ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  authorized  the  Central  Pacific  company,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  locate,  construct  and  complete  its  road  eastward,  in  a 
continuous  completed  line,  until  it  should  meet  and  connect  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  provided  either  company  should  have  the 
right,  when  the  nature  of  the  route  on  account  of  deep  cuts  and 
tunnels  might  require  it  for  the  expeditious  construction  of  the 
road  as  a  whole,  to  work  not  exceeding  three  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  its  continuous  completed  line.1 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  and  appar¬ 
ently  with  the  same  object  of  securing  the  speedy  building  of 
some  line  across  the  country,  congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
July  27,  1866,  for  a  new  transcontinental  road  to  be  known  as 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  This  line  was  to  start  from  Springfield 
in  Missouri  and  run  by  the  way  of  Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito;  thence  as  nearly  as 
practicable  along  the  parallel  of  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude 
to  the  Colorado  river,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  The  act  was 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  act  incorporating  the  Union 
Pacific  company.  It  incorporated  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  and,  though  it  gave  or  rather  loaned  no  bonds  or 
credit  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads,  it 
granted  a  right  of  way  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  the  odd 
numbered  alternate  sections  of  public  land  within  twenty  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  a  proviso  that,  if  any  of  such  sec¬ 
tions  had  been  already  granted,  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  lieu  lands  in  place  thereof  should  be  granted.  And  in  the 
same  act,  it  was  provided  that  the  “  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  a 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California” 
and  which  had  in  fact  been  incorporated  in  1 805  to  run  through 
Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  other  southern 
counties  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  thence  to  the  state 
line  to  connect  with  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  river,  should 
connect  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  such  point  on  the  state 
boundary  line  “as  they  should  deem  most  suitable  for  a  railroad 
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line  to  San  Francisco,”  and  should  have  similar  grants  of  land  to 
aid  in  its  construction.1 

In  the  year  1867,  when  it  had  become  certain  that  the  Central 
Pacific  road  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  and  would  continue  to 
be  a  success,  a  new  company,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  railroad  from  Vallejo  to  Sacramento  with  a  branch 
from  Davisville  to  Marysville,  became  active.  This  was  the 
California  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Several  companies  had 
previously  been  organized  to  connect  Marysville  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  and  the  new  project  was,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Marysville 
branch  was  concerned,  a  renewal  of  the  old  enterprises.  But  the 
main  object  was  to  afford  a  substantially  straight  connection 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  by  means  of  steamboats 
to  Vallejo  and  thence  by  rail  to  Sacramento  and  thus,  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  much  shorter,  cheaper,  quicker  and  more  convenient 
transit  than  could  be  offered  by  the  Western  Pacific  road,  to 
attract  all  the  traffic  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and 
in  effect  to  become,  instead  of  the  Western  Pacific,  the  main 
western  link  of  the  transcontinental  line.  It  was  therefore  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Central  Pacific  system;  and  the  result 
was  a  fierce  struggle  to  prevent  its  reaching  Sacramento  and 
especially  to  prevent  its  building  a  bridge  at  Sacramento.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  bridge  was  built;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1870  the  California  Pacific  landed  and  took  up  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  east  side'of  the  river.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  by  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  could  not  brook  such  interference  with  its  business,  wTas 
to  buy  out  the  California  Pacific;  and  this  was  accordingly  done 
in  the  summer  of  1871 — Milton  S.  Latham,  president  of  the 
California  Pacific  company,  selling  out  to  Collis  P.  Huntington 
and  his  associates  a  majority  of  its  stock  for  something  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  bonds  with  twenty  years  to  run  at  six  per 
cent  per  annum  interest.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pacific  with  all  its  connections  and  property  passed  into 
the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  com¬ 
pany.  And  as  a  part  of  the  same  transaction  the  sale  of  the 
California  Pacific  transferred  to  the  same  Central  Pacific  com- 
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pany,  which  now  began  to  be  known  sometimes  as  the  “great 
absorber”  and  sometimes  as  the  “great  monopoly,”  a  number  of 
other  projected  roads  and  among  them  the  California  Pacific 
Extension  and  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific — the  first  of 
which  was  afterwards  built  from  Napa  Junction  on  the  California 
Pacific  road  to  Calistoga  and  became  a  part  of  the  Central  Pacific 
system,  and  the  second  of  which,  under  the  management  and 
control  of  Peter  Donahue,  was  built  from  Tiburon  in  Marin 
county  to  Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county,  with  one  branch  to 
Guerneville  and  another  to  Glen  Ellen  in  Sonoma  county. 

While  many  of  these  struggles  were  still  pending  and  the 
Central  Pacific  was  thus  gradually  absorbing  the  rivals,  which 
encouraged  by  its  success  were  springing  up  on  every  side,  or  in 
other  words,  like  old  Chronos,  was  swallowing  the  offspring  that 
threatened  to  dethrone  it,  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  it  and  for  the  community  remained  unsettled.  This  was  the 
matter  of  a  terminus  on  San  Francisco  bay.  At  the  beginning 
of  its  career,  the  Central  Pacific  or  rather  Stanford,  its  political 
manager  at  the  Californian  end  of  the  line,  failed  in  moulding 
San  Francisco  to  his  purposes.  On  the  contrary  the  metropolis 
opposed  him  in  many  ways.  Though  it  voted  for  the  subsidy 
acts  and  thus  to  ah  extent  gave  the  company  credit  and  enabled 
it  to  get  a  start,  the  subsidies  were  not  paid  without  long  and 
bitter  litigation;  Stanford  could  not  induce  its  capitalists  to  invest 
in  his  enterprise  or  subscribe  to  his  stock;  its  officials  as  a  rule 
were  hostile  to  his  advances,  and  its  newspapers,  though  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  a  transcontinental  road,  were  very  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  management  and  methods  of  the  Sacramento  company. 
Stanford  appears  to  have  felt  personally  aggrieved  at  this  treat¬ 
ment  and  seems  to  have  wanted  to  strike  back.  His  associates, 
though  to  some  extent  they  may  have  shared  his  feelings  towards 
San  Francisco,  were  too  busy  with  their  own  departments  to 
prevent  a  bitter  quarrel  which  did  the  company  no  good,  but  on 
the  contrary  injured  it  by  leaving  even  more  lasting  and  harmful 
enmities  than  had  already  accumulated. 

On  March  28,  1868,  the  legislature  by  the  procurement  prin¬ 
cipally  of  Stanford  passed  an  act  granting  to  the  Terminal  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  was  in  substance  the  Cen- 
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tral  Pacific  company  under  another  name,  for  alleged  proper 
depot  and  commercial  facilities  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
road,  all  the  submerged  and  tide  lands  in  the  bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  commencing  at  a  point  four  hundred  feet  northwest  of  the 
northwest  point  of  Yerba  Buena  or  Goat  Island  and  running 
thence  north  twenty-two  and  a  half  degrees  west  one  mile;  thence 
due  east  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  thence 
southeast  parallel  to  the  first  line  to  a  point  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  northeast  point  of  the  island,  and  thence  parallel  to  and 
four  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  northern  shore  line  of  the 
island  to  the  place  of  beginning,  provided  that  the  boundary 
line  should  not  in  any  case  pass  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide  and  that  the  tide-channel  of  four  hundred  feet 
next  north  of  the  island  should  always  remain  a  free  and  open 
highway  ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  land  granted  should  not 
exceed  for  terminal  purposes  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
Besides  the  right  to  reclaim,  improve  and  use  the  land  so 
granted,  the  company  was  also  granted  for  bridge  purposes  a 
strip  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  over  the  tide  and  submerged 
lands  connecting  the  property  with  Oakland  and  the  Alameda 
or  Contra  Costa  shore.  These  grants  were  on  condition  that 
the  bridges  should  have  draws  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in  the 
clear;  that  the  terminal  depot  and  station  should  be  established 
on  said  land,  which  otherwise  should  revert  to  the  state,  and  that 
the  company  should  not  receive  any  wharfage,  dockage  or  other 
consideration  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of  vessels,  but  that 
all  wharfage  and  dockage  should  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  established  for  San  Francisco  and  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  board  of  harbor  commissioners.  The  submerged 
lands  described  were  to  be  appraised  by  the  governor  and  other 
state  officers  at  their  fair  market  value,  but  not  less  than  three 
dollars  per  acre  and  were  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  and 
improvements  commenced  within  one  year  from  acceptance. 
Within  two  years  thereafter,  the  company  would  have  to  expend 
in  improvements,  not  including  bridges,  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  within  four  years  have  in  full  running  order 
a  first-class  rail  and  ferry  communication  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  terminal  lands  described,  Oakland  and  Vallejo;  for  the 
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fulfillment  of  which  conditions  within  the  time  specified  the 
company  was  to  execute  to  the  state  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.1 

In  an  act  of  the  same  legislature,  approved  March  30,  1868, 
appointing  a  board  of  tide-land  commissioners  for  the  survey 
and  disposal  of  the  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  of  the  state  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  there  was  granted  to  the 
Western  Pacific  and  to  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  companies 
respectively,  for  terminal  purposes,  thirty  acres  of  submerged 
land  in  Mission  bay  south  of  Channel  street  and  outside  of  the 
old  red-line  water  front,  together  with  right  of  way  two  hundred 
feet  wide  over  state  lands  necessary  for  each  such  company  to 
reach  its  terminus,  provided  the  land  did  not  extend  beyond 
twenty-four  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  nor  within  three  hundred 
feet  of  the  new  water  front  line  of  the  city  in  that  section  to  be 
established.  There  were  conditions  of  donation  and  clauses  for 
forfeiture  in  some  respects  like  those  of  the  act  for  the  Central 
Pacific  terminus.2  On  March  31,  1870,  the  time  limited  for  the 
improvements  of  the  Central  Pacific  terminus  was  extended  two 
years  longer;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  completion  of  a  first- 
class  road  to  a  point  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  opposite  the 
town  of  Vallejo  should  be  construed  the  completion  of  such 
road  to  Vallejo  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1878.  On 
April.  2,  1870,  the  time  limited  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  Pacific  termini  in  Mission  bay  was 
extended  eighteen  months ;  and  the  locations  made  for  such 
termini  were  approved.3 

About  the  same  time  that  the  grant  of  submerged  land  north 
of  Yerba  Buena  Island  was  made  to  the  Terminal  Central  Pacific 
company,  a  corporation  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company  for  the  purpose  of  owning  and 
controlling  all  the  wharves  and  all  the  lands  where  wharves  could 
be  built  on  the  Oakland  water  front.  It  was  in  fact  a  scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railroad.  Its  trustees  were  Horace  W.  Car- 
pentier,  Leland  Stanford,  John  B.  Felton,  Edward  R.  Carpentier, 
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Lloyd  Tevis  and  Samuel  Merritt.  Its  stock  was  to  consist  of 
fifty  thousand  shares,  of  which  Carpentier  was  to  own  twenty- 
five  thousand,  Stanford  twenty  thousand  and  Felton  five  thou¬ 
sand.  On  March  31,  1868,  four  days  after  its  organization, 
Horace  W.  Carpentier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Oakland  and  had  managed  to  become  the  owner  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  property  and  claimed  to  own,  by  a  deed  and  contract 
from  the  city,  all  the  lands  in  front  of  it  between  high  tide  and 
ships’  channel,  executed  a  conveyance  to  the  company  of  all  the 
lands  referred  to.  On  the  following  day,  the  Oakland  Water 
Front  Company  agreed  to  convey  to  the  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  that  being  the  company  put  forward  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  four  hundred  acres  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
water  front;  and  the  Western  Pacific  company  agreed  on  its 
part,  besides  conveying  to  the  city  of  Oakland  certain  wharf, 
dock  and  toll  rights  between  Franklin  and  Webster  streets, 
within  eighteen  months  to  extend  and  complete  its  road  to  and 
along  the  Oakland  water  front,  and  within  three  years  to  expend 
not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  improvements 
thereon.  This  agreement,  subsequently  carried  out,  resulted  in 
the  building  or  completion  of  a  road  from  Oakland  to  Niles  on 
the  Western  Pacific  main  line;  a  road  through  Alameda  to  Hay¬ 
wards,  and  various  improvements  on  the  Oakland  water  front — 
all  of  which  a  year  or  two  afterwards  were  conveyed  over  to  the 
Central  Pacific  and  became  a  part  of  its  all-absorbing  system. 

While  these  arrangements  were  under  way  and  Oakland  in 
consequence  was  rapidly  becoming  a  great  city,  a  bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  introduced  into  the  United  States  congress  of  1869-70 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  granting  to  the  railroad  the  right  to 
use  Yerba  Buena  or  Goat  Island,  which  was  government  property. 
The  railroad  people  claimed  that  it  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
good,  place  where  a  terminus  for  the  roads  coming  into  Oakland 
could  be  built  and  insisted  that,  as  it  was  so  near  to  and  legally 
within  the  limits  of  San  Francisco,  that  city  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
But  San  Francisco  was  not  by  any  means  satisfied.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  greatly  alarmed  for  the  reason  that  it  feared 
the  real  intention  was,  by  leveling  the  island  and  constructing 
causeways  to  Oakland,  to  rear  up  a  rival  city  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  bay  that  would  be  in  substance  owned  and  its  con¬ 
cerns  managed  by  the  railroad  company,  which  was  already  too 
powerful.  It  was  believed  that  the  use  of  the  island  at  all  would 
be  of  great  damage  and  that,  if  used  as  indicated,  it  would  be  fatal 
to  San  Francisco,  which  had  already  felt  the  effect  on  its  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  California  Pacific  terminus  at  Vallejo. 
The  result  was  a  controversy  and  quarrel,  fanned  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  became  intensely  virulent.  The  ire  of  the  whole 
community  became  stirred  up  and  at  times  threatened  to  break 
out  into  violence.  But,  by  dint  of  a  powerful  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  city,  the  bill  was  defeated  in  congress  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  subsided,  though,  as  before  stated,  not  without  leaving  a 
popular  feeling  of  resentment  and  enmity  against  the  railroad  and 
a  desire  to  injure  it  upon  any  opportunity  that  might  present 
itself.  Some  years  subsequently,  when  the  road  extended  its 
lines  from  Oakland  to  Port  Costa  and  from  Port  Costa,  by  way 
of  a  train-carrying  ferry  across  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  to  Benicia 
and  thence  by  connection  in  nearly  a  straight  line  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pacific  road  to  Sacramento,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same 
plan  made  a  commercial  shipping  point  of  Port  Costa,  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  if  that  shipping  point  had  been  fixed  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island.  But  the  damage,  if  any,  had  been  done;  and  it  was  too 
late  for  the  city  to  alter  and  too  useless  to  expend  much  regret 
over  past  acts. 

The  public  antagonism  to  the  railroad  thus  started  and  very 
unwisely  not  conciliated  in  its  early  stages,  which  by  degrees 
grew  into  the  nearly  general  public  hostility  afterwards  known  as 
the  anti-railroad  antipathy — one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of  the  state — 
was,  however,  comparatively  mild  as  long  as  the  transcontinental 
line  was  building  and  until  after  it  wras  completed.  The  Central 
Pacific  company,  as  has  been  shown,  commenced  to  build  early 
in  1863  and  continued  steadily  at  work,  pushing  on  against  many 
early  discouragements,  towards  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
It  had  in  fact  built  nearly  fifty  miles  and  got  up  above  Clipper 
Gap  in  the  summer  of  1865,  before  the  Union  Pacific  company 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  transcontinental  line  commenced  work. 
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That  company  had  apparently  waited,  even  after  the  passage  of 
the  new  and  essentially  prodigal  act  of  congress  of  July  2,  1864, 
for  a  year — by  which  time  its  managers  had  succeeded  in  calling 
into  being  the  association,  called  “ credit  mobilier,”  that  after¬ 
wards  became  infamously  notorious  on  account  of  its  multiplied 
and  unblushing  corruptions.  It  was  this  institution,  which  how¬ 
ever  corrupt  was  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  energetic  and 
efficient,  that  constructed  the  Union  Pacific  part  of  the  line.  It 
had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
part  of  its  route  was  over  comparatively  level  plains;  but  when 
it  started  it  forged  ahead,  regardless  of  expense,  with  very  great 
rapidity.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  3, 
1866,  giving  each  company  the  distinct  right  to  run  ahead  until 
it  met  the  other,  it  was  of  course  seen  that  the  one  that  built 
the  fastest  would  secure  the  most  of  the  lavish  money,  lands 
and  credit  of  the  government.  Both  companies  appreciated  the 
situation  and  girt  up  their  loins  for  extraordinary  efforts.  The 
managers  of  the  Central  Pacific  about  this  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  pace  in  progress  with  the  credit  mobilier,  organized 
themselves  into  the  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  firm  of  C.  Crocker  &  Co.,  and  undertook  to  push  ahead 
with  even  greater  impetus  than  before.  This  it  was  well  enabled 
to  do,  because  it  had  passed  the  mountains,  leaving  a  good  road 
behind  it  and  reached  the  nearly  level  country  that  extended  all 
the  way  to  Salt  Lake.  And  now  commenced  a  race  in  railroad 
building  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before. 

In  1867,  when  the  Central  Pacific  had  got  across  the  Sierra 
and  reached  the  state  boundary  line  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Sacramento,  the  Union  Pacific  had  constructed  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  over  the  plains  of  the  Platte.  In 
1868,  the  Union  Pacific  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
and  the  Central  Pacific  three  hundred  and  sixty -three.  In  1869, 
when  the  roads  approached  each  other  near  Salt  Lake,  the  strife 
became  exciting.  The  Union  Pacific  had  built  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  length  as  the  Central  Pacific  and  was  grading  as  far 
west  as  Humboldt  Wells,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
of  Ogden,  though  there  was  a  considerable  part  of  its  line  in 
the  mountains  east  of  Ogden  which  was  not  finished.  This 
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apparent  progress  alarmed  many  of  the  railroad  men;  but  Hunt¬ 
ington  from  Washington  wrote  back  to  go  right  ahead  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  Ogden,  without  reference  to  what  the  Union 
Pacific  was  doing — only  to  be  careful  to  leave  a  good  and  com¬ 
pleted  road  behind  them.  Acting  on  this  advice  Crocker,  who 
was  the  head  and  superintendent  of  the  Contract  and  Finance 
Company  and  had  under  him  some  ten  thousand  first-class  labor¬ 
ers,  most  of  whom  were  Chinamen,  pushed  on  with  redoubled 
vigor.  He  even  sent  graders  east  of  Ogden;  filed  a  map  of  his 
proposed  extension  in  that  direction,  and  alarmed  the  Union 
Pacific  people,  who  were  already  astonished  that  the  Central 
Pacific  had  managed  to  get  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  face 
of  the  enormous  difficulties  it  had  to  contend  with.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  Central  Pacific  was  only  striving  to  reach 
Ogden  and  make  the  junction  there.  In  the  effort  to  reach  that 
point,  the  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  under  the  tremendous 
driving  power  of  Crocker,  accomplished  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  work  and  on  one  occasion  the  astonishing  feat  of  building  ten 
miles  of  railroad  in  a  single  day.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
roads  soon  met,  or  rather  ran  past  each  other.  For  a  while  there 
was  a  dispute  as  to  the  point  of  meeting;  but  facts  showed  that 
it  was  at  Promontory,  about  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Ogden. 
The  Union  Pacific  up  to  that  point  had  built  during  the  year 
about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles,  while  the  Central  Pacific 
had  to  the  same  point  built  about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

All  the  work  done  by  the  Union  Pacific  west  of  Promontory, 
consisting  of  long  lines  of  graded  embankments  near  and  par¬ 
allel  with  the  Central  Pacific  and  estimated  to  have  cost  about  a 
million  of  dollars,  was  wasted ;  as  was  also  the  work,  compara¬ 
tively  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  done  by  the  Central  Pacific 
east  of  Promontory.  While  the  place  of  meeting  was  still  in 
dispute  and  the  point  of  junction  unfixed,  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  wanted  the  junction  at  Ogden,  proposed  to  purchase  the 
rights  of  the  Union  Pacific  west  of  Ogden;  but  the  Union  Pacific 
declined  to  sell.  The  matter,  however,  was  settled  by  congress, 
which  by  joint  resolution,  adopted  on  April  IO,  1869,  fixed 
the  common  terminus  of  the  two  roads  at  or  near  Ogden,  and 
directed  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  build  and  the  Central 
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Pacific  pay  for  and  own  the  road  from  the  common  terminus 
to  Promontory  summit,  where  the  rails  should  meet,  connect 
and  form  one  continuous  line.1  Like  everything  else  done  by 
the  Central  Pacific  company  in  the  moulding  of  legislation,  the 
settlement  of  this  controversy  showed  the  management  of  a 
master  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  point  of  junction  “at  or 
near  Ogden”  turned  out  to  be  about  five  miles  west  of  Ogden; 
but  this  part  of  the  line  was  in  a  short  time  acquired  by 
the  Central  Pacific,  which  thus  secured  all  the  advantages  and 
enjoyed  all  the  conveniences  of  running  to  Ogden,  the  business 
center  of  Utah  and  the  Salt  Lake  region.  As  the  whole  distance 
by  the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Omaha  was  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles,  the  establishment  of  the  point  of  junction 
at  Ogden  made  the  Central  Pacific  road  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  a  third  miles  and  the  Union  Pacific  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  thirty-eight  and  two-thirds  miles. 

It  was  determined  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  roads  at  Promontory  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  worthy 
of  the  occasion — one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  time  fixed  upon  was  May  io,  1869.  There 
were  about  a  thousand  persons  present,  consisting  of  all  the 
officers,  directors  and  employees  of  the  roads  that  were  within 
reach,  including  laborers,  together  with  many  prominent  men 
and  a  few  ladies  who  had  been  invited,  delegations  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  surrounding  towns,  several  companies  of  soldiers,  a 
military  band  and  a  number  of  Indians.  The  place  was  a  grassy 
plain  between  green  hills  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake  not  far  off  to 
the  south  and  with  mountains,  some  nearer  and  some  further 
and  many  capped  with  snow,  in  various  directions  to  the  east, 
north  and  west  of  it.  In  the  middle,  between  the  last  rails  of 
the  Union  Pacific  on  the  east  and  the  Central  Pacific  on  the  west, 
there  was  a  short  unclosed  gap.  About  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  everything  being  prepared  for  the  celebration,  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  train  of  cars,  drawn  by  a  decorated  locomotive,  all  of 
which  had  come  from  the  Pacific  coast,  approached  the  gap  from 
the  west;  and  about  the  same  time  a  Union  Pacific  train  with  its 
equally  decorated  locomotive  from  the  Atlantic  coast  approached 
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from  the  east.  As  the  engines  came  up,  each  a  ponderous  and 
powerful  structure  made  for  scaling  mountains  and  with  a  whistle 
that  was  heard  for  miles  and  waked  echoes  in  the  furthest  moun¬ 
tains,  they  saluted.  It  was  the  salutation,  the  all-hail  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  in  the  middle  of  the  continent.  Soon 
the  passengers,  pouring  from  the  trains  on  each  side,  gathered 
around  the  gap;  and  the  last  tie  was  produced.  It  was  from  the 
west  and  consisted  of  a  beautifully  polished  stick  of  Californian 
laurel,  bearing  in  its  center  a  plate  of  silver  on  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  the  two  companies  and  their  officers.  It 
was  soon  put  in  place  under  the  ends  of  the  last  rails,  which 
were  drawn  together  and  fastened;  and  the  connection  was 
complete  with  one  exception.  This  was  the  last  spike.  It  too 
was  soon  produced.  Like  the  last  tie  it  also  came  from  the 
bounteous  west.  It  was  of  solid  Californian  gold. 

But  little  time  was  lost  in  placing  the  last  spike  in  position ; 
and  it  was  driven  home  with  a  hammer  of  solid  silver  in  the 
hands  of  Stanford,  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Then 
followed  a  few  addresses,  including  a  prayer,  cheers,  music  and 
the  reading  of  numerous  congratulatory  telegrams,  which  came 
flashing  over  the  wires  from  the  far  east  and  the  far  west,  as  the 
news  of  the  driving  of  the  last  spike  spread.  Again  the  engines 
saluted;  the  officers  and  guests  of  the  Union  Pacific  boarded 
their  cars;  and  their  train  passed  over  the  connecting  tie,  pressed 
the  Central  Pacific  rails  and  then  retired  back  upon  its  own  track. 
The  Central  Pacific  train  in  the  same  manner  ran  over  upon  the 
Union  Pacific  rails  and  then  back  to  its  own  track.  The  union 
was  complete;  the  east  and  west  had  embraced,  and  the  two  lines 
had  become  one  continuous  road  across  the  continent  in  its 
widest  breadth.  Before  the  sun  sank,  there  was  banqueting  and 
feasting — the  best  that  could  be  afforded  on  the  trains — and  the 
day  ended  with  more  saluting,  more  cheering  and  more  rejoicing, 
which  were  repeated  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  eastern  states 
and  in  every  city,  town  and  village  of  the  Golden  West. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BOOTH. 

IT  is  perhaps  impossible  to  adequately  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  opening  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  to  California 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  the  golden  chain  that  bound 
them  indissolubly  with  the  east  and  with  civilization  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  had  always  from  the  beginning  been, 
and  was  still,  immensely  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
And  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  have  continued,  and  with 
judicious  management  and  without  loss  or  any  great  loss  of 
profit  might  have  continued,  popular.  But  for  various  reasons, 
which  by  degrees  became  the  subjects  of  much  discussion, 
crimination  and  recrimination,  the  antipathy  already  noticed 
increased  and  at  length  grew  into  a  powerful  factor  in  state 
politics.  If  the  railroad  had  only  moderately  succeeded,  and 
still  more  if  it  had  proved  in  any  respect  a  failure,  the  result 
would  have  been  different;  but  its  unprecedented  and  unparal¬ 
leled  success,  besides  calling  out  what  was  regarded  as  pride  and 
insolence  in  some  of  its  officers,  produced  in  the  commencement 
a  general  feeling  that  the  government  had  been  inconsiderate  in 
giving  it  more  than  it  really  needed,  and  that  instead  of  being,  as 
was  intended,  a  mere  agent  and  trustee  for  the  commonweal,  it 
had  become  a  powerful  corporation,  practically  independent  of 
the  government  and  with  no  thought  except  for  its  own  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  claimed  that  it  had  complied 
strictly  with  its  engagements  and  adhered  closely  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  which  the  government  had  made  with  it.  If  that 
contract  had  been  inconsiderate,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  If  it  had  received  large  subsidies,  it  had  incurred  great 
risks  that  no  one  else  was  willing  to  undertake  and  had  overcome 
great  obstacles  that  would  otherwise  have  been  insuperable.  If 
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it  had  become  wealthy,  it  was  because  it  had  created  the  wealth 
by  furnishing  a  highway  for  the  nation  and  making  the  desert 
and  the  wilderness  valuable.  If  it  had  borne  down  opposition 
and  competition,  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  was  necessary 
to  secure  its  own  success,  nothing  more  than  business  principles 
required  and  nothing  more  than  was  customary  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  over  the  whole  world.  If  its  officers  manifested  undue 
pride  or  rendered  themselves  disagreeable  or  obnoxious,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  railroad  but  of  the  persons  themselves  or  of 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  But  all  these  reasons  and  argu¬ 
ments  had  little  effect  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Western  Pacific  companies,  which  together  were  only  a  little 
over  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length  and  cost  not  above 
forty  millions  of  dollars  to  build,  had  already  received  or  were 
to  receive  in  lands  and  subsidies  from  the  United  States,  the 
state  and  various  counties,  in  addition  to  their  remunerative 
freights  and  fares,  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  road 
-  and  by  some  estimated  at  many  times  as  much,  and  that  they 
had  absorbed  or  were  absorbing  all  the  other  lines  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  any  value  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  mutterings  of  the  anti-railroad  feeling,  which  though  some¬ 
times  heard  were  comparatively  tame  and  harmlessly  remonstrant 
until  a  year  or  two  after  the  driving  of  the  last  spike,  towards 
the  end  of  Haight’s  administration  grew  into  a  political  storm. 
Haight,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  renominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  the  office  of  governor.  Their  state  convention 
that  put  him  forward  for  the  second  time  met  in  the  assembly 
chamber  in  Sacramento  on  June  20,  1871.  In  a  letter  written 
shortly  before  nomination,  among  the  usual  category  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  doctrine,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  railroad  ques¬ 
tion  by  speaking  of  the  “profligate  grants  of  the  public  domain  to 
corporations,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  settlers;”  and  the  con¬ 
vention,  repeating  the  same  words,  charged  that  these  profligate 
grants  had  been  made  by  “the  radical  majority  in  congress”  and 
that  they  were  “a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the  country.”1  But 
however  decidedly  anti-railroad  Haight  and  his  supporters  thus, 
towards  the  end  of  his  four  years’  term,  expressed  themselves,  they 
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were  apparently  not  sufficiently  decided  to  suit  the  popular  will; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  an  altogether  different  man — a  man  of  great 
intellectual  force  and  a  brilliant  orator,  who  made  his  opposition 
to  the  granting  by  government  of  any  subsidies  to  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  the  principal  issue  of  the  campaign — to  win  the  gub¬ 
ernatorial  fight  and  lead  the  Republicans  back  to  victory.  This 
was  Newton  Booth.  He  was  a  native  of  Washington  county, 
Indiana,  born  December  30,  1825.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Asbury  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1846,  was  admitted  to 
the  Indiana  bar  in  1849,  and  arrived  in  California  October  18, 
1850.  After  a  short  residence  in  Amador  county,  he  located  in 
Sacramento  in  February,  1851,  and  engaged  in  a  large  and  pros¬ 
perous  mercantile  and  grocery  business.  Though  more  or  less 
absorbed  in  extensive  trade,  he  found  time  to  read  extensively, 
to  study  history,  politics,  poetry  and  general  literature  and  to 
cultivate  his  oratorical  powers,  which  were  by  nature  of  a  high 
order.  He  had  a  pleasant,  well- modulated  voice  and,  though 
rather  under  the  average  in  size,  he  was  acceptable  in  appearance 
and  graceful  in  action.  He  had  occasionally  delivered  addresses 
in  public,  chiefly  literary  in  character;  but  gradually,  as  he  was 
an  ardent  Union  man  and  Republican,  he  began  to  make  political 
orations  and  soon  became  noted  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
public  speakers  in  the  state.  In  1862  he  was  elected  state 
senator  from  Sacramento  county,  and  served  in  the  legislature 
of  1863. 

Early  in  1871,  on  account  principally  of  his  antagonism  to  the 
railroad  and  the  strong  and  increasing  popular  feeling  in  the 
same  direction,  he  became  prominent  as  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  governor.  In  the  national  campaign  of  1868,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  president  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States  and  carried 
the  state  of  California  for  them,  though  by  a  very  small  majority, 
he  had  done  yeoman’s  service.  He  was  a  man  of  activity  as  well 
as  ability  and  in  his  career  from  the  start  preserved  his  character 
for  integrity.  When  the  Republican  state  convention  met  at 
Sacramento  on  June  28,  1871,  it  appeared  that  the  only  other 
person,  who  had  been  proposed  for  the  office  of  governor,  was 
Thomas  H.  Selby  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  also  expressed 
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himself  as  opposed  to  subsidies  and,  in  so  far  at  least,  as  anti¬ 
railroad;  but  he  had  no  following  and  was  withdrawn.  Booth 
was  nominated  without  opposition,  with  Romualdo  Pacheco  for 
lieutenant-governor.  In  its  platform  the  convention,  besides 
indorsing  Grant  and  his  administration  and  the  course  and  career 
of  the  Republican  party  and  also  giving  expression  to  its  approval 
of  the  common  school  system  and  its  opposition  to  the  Chinese, 
pronounced  the  subsidizing  of  railroads  or  other  private  corpo¬ 
rations  by  grants  of  public  lands  or  taxation  in  any  form  as  con¬ 
trary  to  sound  maxims  of  government,  productive  of  gross 
corruption  and  abuse  and  a  plain  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  went  further  and,  as  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
had  decided  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  subsidy  laws, 
it  demanded  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  preventing  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  for  the  future  and  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  “five  per  cent  subsidy  law”  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
last  legislature.  It  charged  the  recent  Democratic  administration 
with  “scandalous  abuses  of  power”  and  specified  as  some  of  the 
instances  of  it  not  only  the  “palpable  and  wanton  violation  of  the 
plain  provision  of  the  constitution  by  the  infamous  enactment 
commonly  known  as  the  lottery  bill,”  but  also  its  “measureless 
subserviency  to  a  corrupt  lobby  evinced  by  numerous  profligate 
grants  of  subsidies  to  railroad  companies,”  which,  it  affirmed, 
amounted  to  four  millions  of  dollars  and  afforded  convincing 
proof  of  its  “apostasy  to  all  the  pledges  upon  the  faith  of  which 
it  had  been  elevated  to  power.”1 

The  election  took  place  on  September  6,  1871,  and  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Booth  was  elected 
by  a  vote  of  about  sixty-two  and  a  half  thousand  over  fifty-seven 
and  a  half  thousand  for  Haight.  Pacheco  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  over  E.  J.  Lewis,  the  Democratic  candidate,  by  about 
the  same  vote;  and  the  entire  Republican  ticket,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  was  successful.  At  the  special  judicial  election,  held 
on  October  11,  1871,  the  Republican  triumph  was  still  more 
pronounced — Augustus  L.  Rhodes,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  receiving  nearly  forty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  votes  as  against  less  than  thirty-seven  thousand  for  Selden 
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S.  Wright,  the  Democratic  candidate.1  These  votes,  indicating  a 
revulsion  of  public  feeling  since  the  previous  elections,  showed 
that  there  was  for  some  reason  very  great  dissatisfaction.  The 
after-effects  of  the  wave  of  popularity  that  carried  Grant  into 
office  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  change;  and 
possibly  some  of  the  weaknesses  that  were  supposed  to  mark 
Haight’s  administration  may  have  had  their  effect;  but  the  main 
cause  seems  to  have  been  antagonism  to  the  railroad  and  the 
belief  that  Booth  and  his  party  were  more  solid  and  sincere  in 
their  opposition  to  it  than  their  opponents.  Nearly  all  the  old 
political  issues  had  been  settled;  and,  though  stump  speakers  on 
one  side  might  once  in  a  while  wave  the  bloody  shirt  and  those 
on  the  other  declaim  against  the  equality  before  the  law  of  the 
negro  with  the  white  man  and  paint  in  dark  colors  the  horrors 
of  threatened  amalgamation,  little  attention  was  paid  to  subjects 
which  had  been  threshed  over  and  over  so  many  times.  There 
was  in  fact  no  matter  of  general  concern  in  which  the  people  of 
California  took  a  deeper  interest  in  those  years  than  the  opposi¬ 
tion  that  had  been  provoked  amongst  them  against  what  they 
termed  the  giant  monopoly. 

On  December  7,  1871,  the  legislature  met  and  the  next  day 
Booth  and  Pacheco  were  inaugurated.  Upon  being  sworn  in, 
Booth  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  was  an  able  and  scholarly  production.  In  giving 
his  opinion  about  legislation,  he  said,  ‘‘One  of  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  and  correct  thinkers  of  modern  times  has  affirmed 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  is  oftener  shown  in  the  repeal 
of  old  statutes  than  in  the  enactment  of  new.”  He  said  fur¬ 
ther  that  “the  most  necessary  laws  will  often  confer  incidental 
personal  advantages;”  but,  he  continued,  “there  is  one  test,  how¬ 
ever,  which  should  be  applied  to  every  measure  of  legislation: — 
is  the  general  good  the  object  and  incidental  advantage  the  neces¬ 
sary  incident?  or  is  incidental  profit  the  object  and  the  general 
good  the  incident  or  pretext?”  Government  was  only  the  agent 
of  the  people  for  specific  purposes;  it  should  never  attempt  to 
do  for  the  people  what  they  could  as  well  do  for  themselves; 
and,  having  nothing  of  its  own  to  bestow,  it  could  not  give  to 
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one  without  taking  from  another.  The  law  of  compensation 
was  inexorable,  and  in  political  economy  it  would  be  forever 
true  that  to  seek  a  partial  good  was  to  incur  a  general  evil.  He 
believed  that  law  should  be  the  simplest  possible  expression  of 
the  necessities  of  society  and  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
the  operation  of  the  general  law;  but  that  every  county,  city  and 
town  should  be  self-governing  in  everything  concerning  its 
local  affairs  and  of  special  application,  with  proper  restrictions 
against  the  creation  of  debt,  the  appropriation  of  money  to 
private  enterprises  and  the  levy  of  excessive  taxes.1 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  discussed  the  subject  of  revenue  and  tax¬ 
ation  and  gave  his  reasons  why  he  opposed  subsidies  to  railroad 
and  other  corporations.  He  recommended  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  ‘‘five  per  cent  subsidy  law”  as  demanded  by  the  express 
pronounced  will  of  the  people  at  the  recent  election,  and  added 
that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  amend  the  constitu¬ 
tion  so  as  to  prevent  any  more  such  legislation.  He  deemed  the 
regulation  of  fares  and  freights  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  railroads  to  consolidate  and  become  monopolies,  and 
then  passed  to  the  abuses  of  corporate  power  in  general.  “It  is 
not  uncommon,”  he  said  upon  this  subject,  “to  find  one  class 
of  stockholders  enriching  themselves  from  a  company,  which 
impoverishes  another.  So  common  is  this,  especially  with  min¬ 
ing  companies,  that  it  has  become  proverbial  and  grown  into  a 
distinct  and  disgraceful  code  of  morals,  one  of  whose  tenets  is, 
that  to  own  a  majority  of  stock  or  a  controlling  interest  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  owning  it  all.  No  stockholder  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  hold  any  interest  in  a  corporation,  which  is  distinct  from  and 
may  become  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  company  as  a 
whole.  The  attempt  to  do  so,  on  the  part  of  any  officer  of  the 
company,  should  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  so  pun¬ 
ished.  And  the  organization  of  corporations  within  corporations,” 
he  subjoined,  evidently  referring  to  the  Contract  and  Finance 
Company  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  “is  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  subtlety  and  fraud,  which  should  be  positively  prevented 
by  law.”2 


1  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  107,  108. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  113. 
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Speaking  next  of  the  American  system  of  free  schools,  he  said 
it  was  “one  of  the  most  beneficent  outgrowths  of  our  history.” 
In  some  other  countries  education  was  as  general  and  as  free; 
but  in  none  was  the  principle  so  well  recognized  that  independ¬ 
ent  manhood  was  an  object  of  greater  solicitude  than  a  powerful 
state;  that  man  should  be  educated  for  his  own  sake;  that  he  was 
higher  than  the  state,  and  that  society  and  law  were  valuable  only 
as  they  enabled  him  to  become  more  a  man.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  the  right  of  every  child  to  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  was  as  sacred  as  his  right  to  air  and  light,  and  that  to 
deprive  him  of  it  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  sixth  sense  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Turning  next  to  the  rights  of  colored  children  to  be 
educated,  he  said:  “All  badges  of  distinction  that  are  relics  of  the 
slave-holding  era  of  our  national  history  should  pass  away  with 
the  system  they  commemorate.  Until  the  state  graduates  pen¬ 
alties,  it  cannot  justly  graduate  opportunities.  The  doors  of  our 
schools  should  be  open  to  all,  with  no  prejudice  of  caste  without 
and  no  sectarian  teaching  within  which  will  prevent  any  child 
from  freely  entering.”  He  next  spoke  of  the  compilations  of 
statute  laws  known  as  the  codes,  prepared  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  said  that  he  had  united  with 
his  predecessor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  in 
naming  two  prominent  members  of  the  bar  to  revise  them.  He 
was  in  favor  of  a  reapportionment  of  the  state  for  legislative  and 
congressional  representation.  At  the  same  time  he  said  there 
were  too  many  elections;  that  the  separate  judicial  elections  were 
productive  of  additional  expense  without  corresponding  benefit, 
and  that  the  time  of  elections  should  be  changed  so  as  to  corre¬ 
spond  every  fourth  year  with  the  presidential  election  and  in  all 
cases  from  the  odd  to  the  even  years.  He  recommended  the  re¬ 
peal  of  what  was  called  the  “litigant  organ  act” — a  statute  passed 
in  the  interest  of  a  Sacramento  partisan  newspaper  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature — which  required  the  appointment  of  a 
“state  paper”  at  the  seat  of  government  and  the  printing  in  it  of 
all  official  notices  of  state  officers  and  legal  notices  to  non-resident 
parties.1  He  said  that  such  a  law  removed  a  certain  class  of 
public  service  from  the  healthy  test  of  general  competition,  to 
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that  extent  created  a  monopoly,  and  was  besides  a  premium  on 
servility  and  a  discrimination  against  the  freedom  of  the  press.1 

On  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  he  said  that  it  cheap¬ 
ened  labor  and  made  feasible  many  branches  of  industry  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  prosecuted;  but,  that  cheap  labor  and  the 
immediate  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
were  the  highest  objects  to  be  considered  might  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  might  be  true,  in  a  large  sense,  that  the  interests  of 
capital  and  labor  were  the  same;  but  in  practice  each  was 
prompted  by  self-interest  and  availed  itself  of  the  other’s  necessi¬ 
ties;  and  any  system  that  introduced  a  class  of  laborers  whose 
wages  were  exceptionally  low  gave  capital  an  advantage;  and,  in 
so  far  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  establish  a  fixed  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  capital  and  labor  and  create  a  laboring  caste,  it  was 
a  social  and  political  evil.  But  however  this  might  be  and  what¬ 
ever  course  of  action  the  federal  government,  which  had  exclusive 
control  of  the  subject  of  Asiatic  immigration,  might  take  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  or  any  other  people  already  within  the  borders  of  the 
state,  and  that  was  to  afford  them  full  and  perfect  protection. 
“Mob  violence,”  he  continued,  “is  the  most  dangerous  form  in 
which  the  law  can  be  violated,  not  merely  in  the  immediate  out¬ 
rage  committed,  but  in  the  results  which  often  follow: — commu¬ 
nities  debauched,  jurors  intimidated,  and  courts  controlled  by  the 
political  influence  of  the  number  that  are  guilty.  The  unsuc¬ 
cessful  prosecutions  for  the  crimes  of  a  mob  teach  that  the  number 
and  boldness  of  the  perpetrators  too  often  give  immunity  to  the 
offense;  and  not  only  is  the  crime  unpunished,  but  justice  is 
mocked  in  her  very  temples  by  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  higher 
than  the  law.  And  when,  to  all  this,  banded  ruffianism  selects 
for  its  victims  a  race  notoriously  defenseless ;  when  pillage  and 
murder  are  its  exploits,  the  race  from  Which  such  wretches 
are  recruited,  the  community  which  suffers  such  deeds  to  be 
enacted,  the  officials  who  stand  supinely  by  without  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  crime,  are  sharers  in  a  common  disgrace;  and  the 
statute,  which  prevents  the  victim  from  testifying,  becomes  party 
to  the  offense.  I  trust  that  during  my  administration  the  spirit 
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oflawless  violence,  which  has  sometimes  disgraced  our  past,  may 
never  be  exhibited.  Should  it  be,  there  will  be  no  exertion 
spared  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  extend  to  all,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  the  sovereign  protection  of  the  law  and 
to  visit  the  guilty  with  the  punishment  their  crimes  deserve.”1 

Previous  to  the  inauguration,  which  took  place  on  Friday 
before  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  the  senate  had  adjourned 
until  the  next  Monday;  and  on  that  day  Romualdo  Pacheco  took 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  senate.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  parliamentary  bodies,  he 
would  have  had  the  appointment  of  committees  and  in  that  way 
have  wielded  considerable  influence.  But  as  it  happened,  not 
only  did  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  the  hold-over  sena¬ 
tors,  who  had  been  elected  in  1869;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Republicans  among  the  new  senators,  elected  in  1871,  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  it.  The  Democrats,  having  a  majority  of 
two,  had  the  control  and,  being  unwilling  to  allow  Pacheco  as  a 
Republican  the  power  of  appointing  committees,  they  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  the  day  before  the  inauguration,  prevented  it  from  passing 
into  his  hands  by  adopting  a  rule,  that  all  committees  of  the 
senate  and  all  joint  committees  on  its  part  should  be  appointed 
by  the  senate.  It  was  on  this  account  that  nearly  all  the  chair¬ 
men  of  committees  in  the  senate  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
were  Democrats,  and  that  the  chair,  instead  of  being  generally 
filled  by  Pacheco,  was  usually  occupied,  with  his  consent,  by 
James  T.  Farley,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Democrats  presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore.  Afterwards  on  March  13,  1872,  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  being  convinced  that  the  Democratic  senate  got 
along  much  better  with  its  Democratic  president  pro  tempore 
than  with  its  Republican  president,  he  asked  and  was  allowed 
leave  of  absence  from  the  state  for  sixty  days,  of  which  he  took 
advantage.2 

Notwithstanding  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  senate,  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one  in  the  assembly 
and  of  course  a  decided  majority  in  joint  convention.  This  told 
in  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  six  years  to  succeed 
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Cornelius  Cole,  whose  office  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1873. 
According  to  the  law  of  congress  of  July  25,  1866,1  each  house 
of  the  legislature  was  to  hold  an  election  for  Coles  successor  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature.  On 
Tuesday,  December  19,  1871 ,  accordingly,  the  houses  respect¬ 
ively  held  their  elections.  Previous  to  this  time,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  there  had  been  controversies,  contests  and  caucuses  in 
both  parties  on  behalf  of  the  respective  candidates  for  the  office 
which  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  in 
the  gift  of  the  state;  but  they  had  all  settled  down  upon  Aaron 
A.  Sargent  of  Nevada  county  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  and 
William  T.  Wallace  of  Santa  Clara  county  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats.  The  vote  in  the  senate  was  twenty-one  for  Wallace 
and  eighteen  for  Sargent;  in  the  assembly,  fifty-four  for  Sargent 
and  twenty-four  for  Wallace.  There  being  no  election  of  the 
same  person  by  both  houses,  they  met,  according  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act,  in  joint  convention  at  noon  the  next  day,  when 
Sargent  was  elected  by  seventy-two  votes  over  forty-six  for 
Wallace.2 

On  January  27,  1872,  the  Republican  assembly  adopted  two 
joint  resolutions  for  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  this  action,  as  the  amendments  had  been  adopted 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  states  without  California  and  were 
already  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution.  But  it  was  thought 
proper  that  California,  which  had  previously  in  Haight’s  time 
rejected  them,  should  now  withdraw  from  the  position  then  taken 
and  join  in  their  ratification.  The  resolutions  were  accordingly 
transmitted  to  the  senate.  That  body,  however,  did  not  manifest 
any  favor  to  the  provisions  against  which  the  Democracy  as  a 
party  had  always  declaimed.  It  referred  them  to  its  committee 
on  federal  relations,  composed  of  three  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans ;  and  that  committee  held  them  without  a  report 
until  the  end  of  the  session.3  In  reference  to  another  measure  of 
the  Republican  assembly,  being  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  “liti- 

1 U.  S.  Stats.  1866,  243. 
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gant  organ  act,”  referred  to  by  Booth  in  his  inaugural  and  which 
was  in  fact  designed  for  the  benefit  of  a  Democratic  newspaper  in 
Sacramento,  the  senate  acted  differently.  On  the  first  vote  it 
rejected  the  repeal  act,  but  afterwards  on  reconsideration  passed 
it  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  fourteen ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
it  was  approved  by  the  governor.  Another  act — also  passed  at 
the  previous  session  of  the  legislature,  of  much  the  same  nature 
and  nearly  as  objectionable,  called  “an  act  to  protect  litigants,” 
but  which  referred  only  to  the  publication  of  legal  notices  in 
counties1 — was  also  in  much  the  same  manner  repealed,  though 
some  of  the  Democratic  senators,  as  in  the  other  case,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  retain  it  on  the  statute-book.  The  Mercan¬ 
tile  Library  lottery  act,  another  vicious  legacy  of  the  session  of 
1869-70,  though  it  had  already  accomplished  its  harm,  was  like¬ 
wise  repealed.2 

The  next  matter  of  special  interest  in  the  legislature  was  the 
reception  of  the  Japanese  embassy.  This  consisted  of  Iwakura, 
junior  prime  minister,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  Japan,  and  four  or  five  other  Japanese  officials  of  high 
rank,  accredited  by  their  government  to  the  so-called  treaty 
powers,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Washington.  Their  object 
was  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  commercial  relations  ;  and  it 
was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to  treat  them  with  distin¬ 
guished  consideration.  Their  company,  including  secretaries 
and  attendants,  numbered  forty-four  persons.  They  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  Charles  E.  De  Long  of  California,  the  United  States 
minister  to  Japan.  On  February  1,  1872,  upon  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  presence,  the  senate  postponed  other  business; 
invited  them  to  seats  within  its  bar,  and  listened  to  an  address  by 
De  Long,  who  had  been  asked  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  his 
mission.  Upon  their  withdrawal,  a  resolution  offered  by  Edward 
Tompkins  was  unanimously  adopted,  welcoming  the  minister  and 
the  embassy  and  expressing  a  hope  that  their  coming  might  be 
the  harbinger  of  a  commercial  intercourse  that  would  add  largely 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  both  countries.3 

1  Stats.  1869-70,  435. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  168,  210,  337,  338,  931. 

3 Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  285. 
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They  next  visited  the  assembly  and  were  received  with  equal 
respect.1  But  there  was  a  sequel  to  the  visit.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  Charles  Maclay  of  Santa  Clara  introduced  into  the  senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  which  had 
been  appointed  to  invite  the  embassy  to  the  capital,  of  which  he 
had  been  chairman.  In  reply  to  this,  Henry  Larkin  of  El  Dorado 
demanded  a  bill  of  items  of  the  expenses  incurred.  Maclay 
submitted  an  account,  which  proved  to  be  a  bill  of  the  Orleans 
Hotel  against  the  Japanese  embassy  for  two  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  six  hundred  dollars  were  for  De  Long,  his  family  and 
attendants;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  carriages;  three 
hundred  dollars  for  wine,  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a  banquet  and 
fifty  dollars  for  cigars.  The  matter  being  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  contingent  expenses,  it  reported  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  resolution  of  invitation  authorizing  the  joint  committee  to 
incur  any  expense,  and  that  the  bill  presented  was  a  hotel  bill,  not 
charged  against  the  committee  and  not  for  any  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reception  of  the  embassy.  But  the  senate  as  a 
whole,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  ordered  the  bill 
paid;  and  the  assembly  concurred.2 

It  was  at  this  session  of  1871-2  that  the  various  codes  or  com¬ 
pilations  of  the  statute  law  of  California,  which  had  been  prepared 
in  part  by  a  commission  appointed  in  1868  and  in  part  by 
another  appointed  in  1870  and  revised  by  still  another  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  in  1871,  were  received  and  adopted.  They  were 
divided  into  four  parts  and  introduced  as  separate  acts — first  the 
penal  code  on  February  5 ;  next  the  code  of  civil  procedure  on 
March  6;  the  political  code  on  March  8,  and  the  civil  code  on 
March  15,  1872.  In  accordance  with  provisions  inserted  in  the 
codes  themselves,  they  were  not  to  take  effect  until  January  1, 
1873;  but,  on  account  of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
that  certain  portions  should  be  put  in  operation  before  that  time, 
separate  acts  were  framed  for  that  purpose.3  These  codes  in 
general  consisted  of  compilations  of  the  statutes  then  in  force, 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  356-358. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  307,  309,  330,  376. 

3HittelFs  Codes  and  Statutes,  15046-15101. 
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with  amendments  and  improvements  in  arrangement.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  the  penal  code,  the  code  of  civil  procedure, 
and  the  political  code.  Among  the  improvements  was  a  quiet 
one,  allowing  Indians  and  Chinese  to  testify  in  the  courts  the 
same  as  whites  and  blacks.  The  civil  code,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  taken  in  substance  from  the  stat¬ 
utes  of  California,  was  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  a  civil  code,  prepared 
by  a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  David  Dudley  Field, 
for  the  state  of  New  York  but  never  adopted  by  that  state. 
Taken  altogether,  they  were  an  improvement  on  the  statute  law 
as  it  existed;  but  in  many  respects  they  have  had  to  be,  and  will 
yet  have  to  be,  greatly  amended  before  they  can  be  called 
excellent. 

An  unusual  complication  of  circumstances  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  senate  on  February  16,  1872.  On  June  30,  1864, 
congress  had  granted  the  Yosemite  valley  to  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  be  held  by  it  for  all  time  in  inalienable  trust  for  public 
use,  resort  and  recreation.  The  grant  was  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  accepted  on  the  terms  mentioned.  This  acceptance 
afterwards  in  1866  took  place;  and  a  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  governor  ex-officio  and  other  persons,  to 
administer  the  trust.1  Some  six  months  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  congress  but  while  the  matter  was  pending,  James  M. 
Hutchings,  A.  G.  Black  and  J.  C.  Lamon  went  into  the  valley, 
settled  on  the  choicest  portion  of  it  and  claimed  pre-emption 
rights  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  Hutchings  appears 
to  have  purchased,  though  he  could  not  have  given  much  money 
for,  the  dwelling  house  or  rather  shanty  of  some  previous  settler, 
and,  with  his  family,  took  up  his  residence  there  and  entertained 
visitors  to  the  valley.  The  others  seem  to  have  built  their  own 
shanties  and  also  entertained.  As  a  matter  of  law,  they  acquired 
no  valid  rights  by  their  settlement;  and  Hutchings  and  Lamon 
seem  to  have  recognized  this  fact  by  applying  to  the  legislature 
of  1 867-8  for  an  act  granting  them  the  lands  settled  on.  A  bill 
for  that  purpose,  which  however  was  not  by  its  terms  to  take 
effect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  congress,  was  introduced 
into  the  assembly  and  passed  both  houses.  It  was  vetoed  by 
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Governor  Haight,  and  then  regularly  passed  by  both  houses 
over  his  veto.  But,  though  thus  passed,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  act  was  never  properly  authenticated  or  published  and 
did  not  appear  in  the  statute-book.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
matter  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature;  but  at  the  session 
of  1871—2  an  investigation  was  ordered,  which  took  place  and 
showed  that  the  act,  though  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  did  not  have  the  proper  certificates  of  its  passage  over 
the  governor’s  veto.  So  far  as  the  act  itself  was  concerned,  it 
perhaps  made  little  difference,  as  congress  had  not  ratified  it  and 
doubtless  never  would  ratify  it;  but  the  circumstances  indicated 
a  loose  and  careless,  if  not  worse,  method  of  doing  legislative 
business,  which  might  in  some  cases  have  occasioned  great 
trouble. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yosemite  commissioners  had  soon  after  their 
appointment  in  1866  commenced  an  action  against  Hutchings 
and  the  others  to  eject  them  from  the  valley.  The  Hutchings 
case  was  tried  in  the  district  court  in  Mariposa  county  and 
resulted  in  favor  of  defendant.  An  appeal  being  taken  by  plain¬ 
tiffs,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  the  court  below  to  enter  judgment  just  the  other  way, 
ejecting  defendant.1  From  this  last  judgment,  Hutchings  sued 
out  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
and  about  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  Black  and  Lamon, 
applied  to  the  legislature  of  1871-2  for  payment  of  what  he 
called  their  equitable  claims.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the 
assembly;  but  in  the  senate  the  committee  on  finance,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred,  reported  against  it  for  the  reasons,  among 
others,  that  so  far  at  least  as  Hutchings  was  concerned  it  was 
useless  because  he  had  demanded  over  sixty  thousand  dollars 
for  his  individual  claim  and  refused  to  take  less,  and  because 
the  writ  of  error,  under  which  he  persisted  in  his  claim  to  the 
land,  was  still  pending;  and,  if  he  won  and  got  the  land,  he 
could  certainly  not  ask  any  relief  from  the  state.  It  therefore 
recommended  rejection  of  the  bill;  and  the  recommendation  was 
adopted.  And  thus  for  the  time  the  matter  ended.2  But  Hutch- 

Tow  vs.  Hutchings,  41  Cal.  634. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  356,  371,  471,  486,  506. 
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ings,  right  or  wrong,  had  no  idea  of  giving  up;  and,  at  his 
instance,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  purporting  to  be  for  the  indemnification  of 
bona-fide  settlers  on  the  Yosemite  grant,  adding  the  name  of 
Ira  B.  Folson  to  the  other  three  and  appropriating  sixty  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  all  the  claims — which  seem  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
after  Hutchings’  writ  of  error  failed,  to  have  been  considerably 
reduced.  Subsequently  Hutchings,  who  had  for  decades  talked 
and  written  about  the  great  valley  and  assisted  in  making  it 
famous,  was  for  several  years  appointed  guardian  by  the  Yosemite 
commissioners,  and  still  more  recently  the  state  legislature  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  intended  to  allow  him  the  use  of  his  old 
cabin  and  five  acres  of  orchard  around  it  for  ten  years.1 

Railroad  questions,  which  had  absorbed  so  much  attention  in 
previous  years,  did  not  play  much  of  a  figure  in  the  legislation 
of  1871-2.  A  bill,  introduced  in  the  assembly,  was  passed  to 
extend  the  time  for  the.  Terminal  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  to  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  made  to  it  in  1868  of  submerged 
lands  northwest  of  Yerba  Buena  Island.  Booth,  however,  vetoed 
it;  and,  when  the  veto  message  came  up  in  the  assembly  for 
consideration,  it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  one.2 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  session  was  in  fact  taken  up  in  con¬ 
sidering  Booth’s  numerous  vetoes;  and,  as  it  proved,  he  was 
sustained  in  every  case.  One  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  college  at 
Santa  Rosa  in  Sonoma  county,  which  was  objectionable  as  a 
special  law  prohibited  by  the  constitution;  three  to  allow  leave 
of  absence  to  the  superintendents  of  common  schools  of  Sutter 
and  Shasta  counties  and  the  district  attorney  of  Tehama  county; 
another  to  authorize  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Sacramento  river  at  Tehama  with¬ 
out  a  draw:  in  all  these,  the  vetoes  were  sustained  unanimously.3 
Vetoes  were  also  sustained  to  a  bill  in  relation  to  making  tax- 
deeds  evidence  in  Yuba  county;  to  a  bill  to  erect  booms  in 
Kings  river,  as  not  sufficiently  guarded;  to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 

1  Stats.  1873-4,  523;  1895,449. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  798,  897-899. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1871-2,  420;  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  325,  334,  374,  484. 
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James  R.  Traverse  to  get  back  money  paid  on  a  forfeited  recog¬ 
nizance;  to  another  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  state  lands; 
to  two  bills  authorizing  elections  for  relocating  the  county  seats 
of  Alpine  and  Kern  counties;  to  another  for  the  relief  of  the 
sheriff  of  Trinity  county,  who  had  been  fined  for  violating  a  law 
of  congress;  to  another  to  amend  an  act  for  the  regulation  of 
sailor  boarding  houses,  and  another  to  pay  damages  caused  by 
cutting  Second  street  through  Rincon  Hill  in  San  Francisco.1 
A  veto  of  an  act  relating  to  railroads  in  Sonoma  county  was 
overruled  by  the  assembly;  but  the  senate  laid  the  whole  matter 
on  the  table.2 

An  interesting  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly  at  this 
session,  by  Obed  Harvey  of  Sacramento,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  himself,  W.  A.  Aldrich  and  E.  B.  Mott,  which  reported 
that  it  should  not  pass  for  the  reason  that  the  treasury  was  not 
in  condition  to  make  suitable  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
designed.  At  the  same  time,  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts.  “We  desire,”  they 
continued,  “to  see  our  capitol  at  some  future  time  adorned  with 
choice  works  of  art,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture,  depicting 
scenes  to  which  our  people  can  point  with  pride  as  suggestive  of 
the  history  and  natural  wealth  and  beauty  of  our  state.  In  order 
that  we  may  secure  such,  we  recommend  that  a  plan  may  be  per¬ 
fected  by  which  the  field  may  be  open  to  competition  and  afford 
liberal  encouragement  to  the  California  artists  of  ability.”  Mott 
had  previously  at  the  same  session  distinguished  himself  by 
another  report.  The  Rev.  Hiram  Cummings  had  in  some  way 
managed  to  get  himself  appointed  to  the  useless  position  of 
chaplain  of  the  assembly,  but  did  not  receive  the  pay  he  seems 
to  have  considered  his  services  worth.  He  therefore  presented 
a  petition  asking  “the  same  compensation  that  is  paid  to  a  copy¬ 
ing  clerk’’  or,  in  other  words,  eight  dollars  per  day.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  claims,  of  which  Mott  was 
chairman;  and  he  reported  back  that  “in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  members  of  the  assembly  were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the 

Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  586,  654,  677,  708,  896,  897,  912,  913,  921. 
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case”  and  that  his  committee  was  “not  exceptionally  qualified  to 
pass  upon  the  efficiency  and  relative  value  of  prayers,”  it  declined 
to  make  any  recommendation.1 

On  April  i,  1872,  the  legislature  finally  adjourned.  Thomas 
B.  Shannon,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  in  his  valedictory 
remarks — constituting  the  swan-song  of  the  session — said  that 
some  of  the  determinations  of  the  houses  had  not  seemed  to 
meet  with  universal  approbation;  but  he  believed  experience 
would  demonstrate  that  no  positively  mischievous  or  oppressive 
measure  had  passed  into  statute  law.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  much  good  had  been  done.  But  there  was  one  thing 
he  could  not  help  reprobating  and  that  was  the  “selfish  and 
narrow  spirit  which  combined  to  defeat  a  new  legislative  appor¬ 
tionment.”  He  evidently  referred  to  the  Democratic  senate, 
which,  he  said,  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  cling  to  power 
by  refusing  to  apportion  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  great 
changes  in  wealth  and  population,  that,  had  taken  place  in  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  centers  of  the  country,  while  in  the 
other  sections  the  reverse  was  the  rule.  He  charged  that  such 
action  was  “to  deny  the  right  of  representation;”  that  it  was 
“the  assertion  of  the  right  of  taxation  without  representation;” 
that  it  was  “indirectly  the  revival  of  colonial  subordination;”  that 
“  no  free  and  intelligent  people  will  submit  to  so  plain  and  pal¬ 
pable  an  outrage,”  and  that  “time  will  avenge  this  gross  wrong.”  2 

Such  were  the  main  legislation  and  legislative  occurrences  of 
the  session  of  1871-2;  but  several  trials  by  jury,  which  took 
place  in  San  Francisco  about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to  have 
made,  or  at  least  declared,  more  positive,  more  important  and 
more  far-reaching  law  in  their  special  directions  than  the  statutes. 
One  was  the  so-called  Hawes’  will  case.  Horace  Hawes,  one  of 
the  acutest  lawyers,  most  successful  business  men  and  ablest 
legislators  the  state  has  ever  known — famous  as  prefect  in  1849 
and  still  more  so  as  assemblyman  in  1856  and  senator  in  1863-4 
and  1865-6,  and  author  of  some  of  the  most  beneficent  legisla¬ 
tion  of  California  including  the  San  Francisco  consolidation  act 
and  the  state  act  for  the  registration  of  voters — died  on  March 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  561,  594,  887. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1871-2,  948. 
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12,  1871,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  fortune  estimated  at  over  a  million  of  dollars.  He  left  a  widow, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1858,  after  he  had  acquired  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  two  children,  a  son  aged  twelve  and  a  daughter  aged 
seven  years.  In  October,  1870,  he  had  made  a  deed  of  a  valuable 
block  of  land  in  San  Francisco  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Chamber  of  Industry  and  in  February,  1871, 
a  deed  of  “  Redwood  farm”  in  San  Mateo  county  and  other 
property  in  trust  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  on  Red¬ 
wood  farm  of  an  institution  of  learning — where  law,  medicine, 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  were  to 
be  taught  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  possible — to  be 
known  as  “Mont  Eagle  University.”  These  two  deeds  compre¬ 
hended  the  most  of  what  he  had  ;  but  they  were  filled  with  many 
reservations  and  conditions  and,  among  others,  some  that  ren¬ 
dered  them  subject  to  subsequent  testamentary  disposition.  On 
March  2,  he  made  his  will — in  substance  confirming  his  deeds,  but 
charging  the  so-called  university  property  with  inalienable  annu¬ 
ities  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  his  wife  for 
life,  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  his  son  after  his 
majority  for  life,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  to  his 
daughter  until  twenty  years  of  age  and  afterwards  three  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  life.  In  addition,  he  made  bequests  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  other  relatives  and 
gave  to  his  son  his  library  and  personal  property.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  will  of  a  man  who  supposed  he  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  his  own  estate  as  he  deemed  proper,  and  who  thought  it 
would  do  more  good  as  he  devised  it  than  to  be  spent  other¬ 
wise. 

Unfortunately  for  Hawes,  he  was  a  very  outspoken  man  and 
quarreled  with  a  great  many  persons,  not  excepting  his  wife, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  dislike.  He 
was  excessively  economical,  in  some  respects  parsimonious,  and 
naturally  felt  a  horror  at  the  way  in  which  he  saw  fortunes, 
earned  by  long  and  anxious  care,  dissipated  by  prodigal  and 
spendthrift  heirs  and  especially  by  parasites  that  hung  round 
them.  Though  polite  and  gentlemanly  with  gentlemen,  he  often 
used  language  more  forcible  than  elegant  of  those  with  whom  he 
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quarreled  and  particularly  of  those  who  he  thought  were  trying 
to  cheat  him.  He  frequently  felt,  on  account  of  his  disagree¬ 
ments  with  others,  lonely  and  isolated — as  if  nearly  everybody 
were  his  enemy  and  trying  to  injure  him.  But  after  he  had  made 
his  will,  supposing  he  had  circumvented  them  by  placing  his  prop¬ 
erty  beyond  their  reach,  he  exclaimed,  “  When  the  damned  vam¬ 
pires  gather  around  me  after  I  am  gone,  they  will  find  nothing  but 
dry  bones.”  To  this  unhappy  disposition,  which  made  him  miser¬ 
able,  there  was  joined  in  him  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  own 
greatness.  Though  recognized  as  a  bright  and  resourceful  law¬ 
yer  and  an  incorruptible  legislator,  he  did  not  think  his  brilliancy, 
ability  and  integrity  of  purpose  were  sufficiently  appreciated. 
He  had  an  idea,  not  altogether  incorrect,  that  in  his  sharp  and 
crabbed  way  he  said  some  very  smart  things  and  that  his  sayings 
would  be  or  ought  to  be  collected  and  would  be  admired  by  pos¬ 
terity.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  read  of  a  public  dinner  pre_ 
sided  over  by  a  governor  where  mutual-admiration  healths  were 
drunk  and  everybody  was  as  usual  filled  with  pudding  and  praise* 
he  threw  the  newspaper  down  in  disgust  and  remarked  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  or  himself  being  toasted  at  such 
dinners.  But  the  most  suggestive  exhibition  of  his  weakness 
in  this  respect  was  a  clause  in  his  will,  by  which  he  directed  that 
his  body,  after  being  buried  at  Mont  Eagle,  should  be  covered 
with  a  very  thick  block  of  Scotch  granite  and  that  “  no  other 
monument  shall  be  built  to  my  memory  there  or  elsewhere  until 
the  expiration  of  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  my  decease.” 

Upon  his  death,  his  will  was  contested  by  his  wife;  and  the  case 
was  tried  before  the  probate  court  of  San  Francisco,  commencing 
November  14  and  ending  December  2,  1871.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  jury  mainly  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Hawes  was  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  when  he  executed  it.  Able  attorneys 
were  employed  on  both  sides;  but  the  contestant  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  much  popular  sympathy  on  behalf  of  herself  and  children 
and  of  great  popular  prejudice  against  Hawes.  Though  no  sane 
person  could  for  a  moment  really  believe  him  to  have  been 
insane,  still  the  jury  was  induced  to  return  a  verdict  that  he  was 
not  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  thereby  defeating  the  will;  and 
the  Chamber  of  Industry  and  Mont  Eagle  University  fell  with 
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it.  The  community  was  not  surprised,  and  no  one  found  much 
fault.  Notwithstanding  the  jury  may  have  been  very  stupid  and 
the  verdict  was  regarded  as  false  and  untrue,  it  was  generally 
acquiesced  in ;  and  it  began  to  be  understood  that  under  circum¬ 
stances  at  all  similar  the  result,  with  almost  any  jury,  would  be 
the  same.  In  other  words,  it  made  no  difference  what  the  law  of 
the  statute  and  books  was,  there  was  a  higher  law  that  a  man 
could  not  leave  his  property  as  he  pleased,  unless  he  did  so  in  a 
manner  to  suit  the  popular  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things.1 

The  other  trial  was  that  of  Laura  D.  Fair  for  the  murder  of 
Alexander  P.  Crittenden.  The  accused  was  a  handsome  and 
attractive  woman,  widow  of  a  state  senator.  She  had  been  for 
some  time  living  in  criminal  relations  with  her  victim.  The 
latter,  a  brilliant  and  prominent  lawyer,  having  a  wife  and  family 
of  good  social  standing,  at  length  tiring  of  the  meretricious  con¬ 
nection,  attempted  to  break  it  off.  On  the  evening  of  November 
3,  1870,  on  the  return  of  his  wife  from  a  visit  to  the  east,  he  met 
her  at  Oakland  and  took  the  ferry-boat  to  return  with  her  to 
San  Francisco.  Soon  after  leaving  the  wharf,  while  he  was 
sitting  on  an  outside  seat  of  the  boat  with  his  wife  and  several  of 
the  family  by  his  side,  Mrs.  Fair  came  up,  muffled,  and,  stepping 
in  front,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  Being  arrested  on 
the  spot,  she  was  soon  indicted.  There  were  two  trials — both  in 
the  fifteenth  district  court  in  San  Francisco.  The  first,  which 
was  in  April,  1870,  resulted  in  her  conviction;  but  on  appeal  the 
supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment.  On  the  second,  which 
took  place  in  September,  1872,  she  was  acquitted.  The  de¬ 
fense  was  insanity;  but,  as  her  condition  was  certainly  not 
insanity  in  the  ordinary  and  usually  accepted  significance  of  that 
word,  it  was  called  “emotional  insanity.”  Notwithstanding  the 
facts  seemed  to  show  a  deliberate,  well-planned  and  carefully- 
executed  scheme  of  homicide,  the  jury  deliberately  seized  upon 
the  plea  of  emotional  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  its 
opinion  that  a  woman  should  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
punished  for  killing  a  man  even  with  malice  aforethought. 
However  plainly  against  the  written  law  the  verdict  was  and 
however  stupid  or  corrupt  the  jury  may  have  been  to  render  it, 
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there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  public  reprobation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  very  wide-spread  opinion  was  that  a  man  in  Crittenden’s 
condition  in  life,  who  would  meddle  with  a  woman  as  he  did 
with  Mrs.  Fair,  should  do  it  at  his  own  risk;  and,  if  she  killed 
him,  no  verdict  against  her  should  be  adduced  in  justification  or 
excuse  of  his  conduct.  In  other  words,  there  was  in  such  cases 
a  higher  law,  superior  to  the  written  statute,  and  against  which 
instructions  and  charges  of  courts  were  in  vain.1 

Various  reasons  contributed  to  make  the  Fair  case  one  of  very 
great  public  interest.  At  the  time  of  the  homicide  there  was 
much  excitement,  which  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  until 
the  end  of  the  second  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  accused.  By  that 
time,  the  more  absorbing  subject  of  a  presidential  election  had 
come  up  and  soon  crowded  it  entirely  out  of  thought.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  1871—2, 
preparations  began  to  be  made  for  the  next  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  conventions. 
That  of  the  Republican  party  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  June 
5,  1872,  and  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  a  second 
time  for  president  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Henry  Wilson  for 
vice-president.  But  previously,  on  May  3,  another  convention 
had  been  held  at  Cincinnati,  by  what  purported  to  be  a  new 
political  party  calling  itself  “Liberal  Republican,”  which  endeav¬ 
ored  to  forestall  any  enthusiasm  for  Grant  by  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had  helped 
build  up  the  Republican  party  but  was  then  opposed  to  Grant 
and  seemed  willing,  for  reasons  deemed  satisfactory  to  himself, 
to  wreck  the  structure  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  erecting. 
The  candidate  for  vice-president,  nominated  with  Greeley,  was 
B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  were  genuine  Democrats  and  believed  in  maintaining 
their  party  organization,  held  a  convention  at  Baltimore  and 
nominated  Charles  O’Conor  for  president  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  vice-president.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called 
Republicans,  who  nominated  Greeley,  and  the  so-called  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  did  not  join  in  nominating  O’Conor,  had  coalesced 
in  support  of  a  principle,  commonly  known  as  “anything  to  beat 
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Grant;”  and  the  combination,  which  it  produced  in  California, 
including  as  it  did  a  number  of  the  most  violent  or  at  least  noisiest 
Republicans  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  most  violent 
Democrats  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  state,  presented  a 
spectacle  truly  unaccustomed. 

The  election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  November  5,  1872,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  electors  by  a  vote  of 
about  fifty-four  thousand  against  forty-one  thousand  for  the 
Greeley  electors  and  one  thousand  for  the  “out-and-out”  Demo¬ 
crats;  and  it  was  soon  known  that  the  Republicans  had  been 
successful  throughout  the  Union  and  Grant  re-elected.  At  the 
same  time,  three  Republicans,  Charles  Clayton,  Horace  F.  Page 
and  Sherman  O.  Houghton  and  only  one  Democrat,  John  K. 
Luttrell,  were  elected  from  California  to  congress.  But  this 
great  triumph  for  the  Republicans  was  soon  followed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  formation  of  a  new  party — a  sort  of  abnormal  and 
eccentric  growth,  which,  though  it  made  great  noise  for  a  time 
and  seriously  threatened  the  Republican  party  upon  whose  body 
it  preyed,  had  no  inherent  strength  and  did  not  last  long.  This 
new  movement  originated  principally  in  the  organization  of  a 
number  of  clubs  of  dissatisfied  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  whose  object  was  to  discuss  their  grievances.  These  clubs, 
finding  that  for  various  reasons  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
purposes  by  open  meetings,  instituted  or  joined  a  secret  order, 
known  sometimes  as  “Patrons  of  Husbandry”  but  more  com¬ 
monly  as  “Grangers,”  which  extended  its  organization  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  for  a  period  exerted  very  considerable  influence 
upon  politics.  Its  chief  matters  of  complaint  against  the  existing 
order  of  affairs,  and  against  both  the  main  political  parties  as 
responsible  therefor,  were  excessive  rates  of  railroad  freights  and 
fares  and  prodigal  expenditures  of  public  money.  It  maintained 
that  railroad  corporations,  being  the  creatures  of  statutory  law 
and  deriving  their  powers  therefrom,  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  legislature;  that  the  maximum  rates  of  freights 
should  be  so  fixed  by  statute  as  to  prevent  extortion  and  leave 
producers  a  margin  of  profit  on  their  productions;  that  way- 
freights  should  be  charged  only  in  proportion  to  distance  and 
at  no  greater  rate  than  through-freights;  that  such  railroads, 
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built  by  the  money  of  the  government,  as  would  not  reduce 
freights  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  principles,  shomd 
be  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
rather  than  by  private  persons  for  personal  aggrandizement, 
and  that  it  would  cast  its  votes  and  use  its  influence  for  such 
candidates  for  the  legislature  only  as  would  carry  such  views 
into  effect.  It  also  proposed  the  utilization  of  state  prison 
labor  in  the  production  of  grain  sacks  for  home  consumption, 
to  be  sold  to  farmers  at  cost;  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a 
co-operative  bank;  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  system 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  supplies,  and  the  providing  of  storage 
for  grain  which  would  enable  it  to  be  retained  until  it  would 
bring  the  highest  price.1 

It  seems  plain,  even  from  the  above  brief  statement  of  their 
main  purposes,  that  the  Grangers  could  not  constitute  a  success¬ 
ful  political  party.  They  had  grievances  and  doubtless  meant 
well  enough;  but  they  did  not  propose  to  look  out  for  any  inter¬ 
ests  except  their  own;  and,  by  not  regarding  the  interests  of 
others,  they  could  neither  properly  understand  nor  appreciate 
their  own.  They  did  not  base  themselves  upon  or  advocate  any 
broad  principles  of  general  application;  and  they  never  had  any 
great  or  even  moderately  great  leaders.  They  did  not  even  have 
men  properly  qualified  to  formulate  and  forcibly  urge  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  such  as  they  were;  and,  as  to  those  principles,  there  was 
great  diversity  and  independence  of  opinion.  In  their  narrow 
sphere  they  could  stick  together,  but  in  other  respects  there  was 
no  political  cohesion  amongst  them.  In  fact  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  purposes,  frequently  put  forward  in  their  platforms,  was, 
as  above  stated,  to  stand  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
or  other  great  parties,  and  wield  the  balance  of  power  by  throw¬ 
ing  their  influence  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  as  their  interests 
might  dictate.  Such  in  a  few  words  was  the  organization  among 
the  farming  part  of  the  community,  provoked  into  existence 
mainly  by  the  railroad  that  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  latter 
part  of  1872.  It  could  hardly  be  called  much  of  a  political  party 
of  itself;  but,  in  the  campaign  of  1873  for  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  it  joined  the  anti-railroad  portion  of  the  Republican  party 
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that  trained  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Booth  and  formed 
the  new  party  referred  to,  which,  on  account  of  its  heterogeneous 
constitution,  parti-colored  complexion  and  unusual  make-up,  was 
nicknamed  and  generally  known  as  the  “Dolly  Varden”  party.1 

Booth’s  ambition  at  the  time  was  to  become  United  States 
senator  as  successor  to  Eugene  Casserly,  whose  term  was  to  end 
in  March,  1875  ;  and  his  main  object  in  the  campaign  of  1873  was 
therefore  to  secure  votes  favorable  to  his  candidacy.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  he  was  a  pronounced  opponent  to  the  railroad 
and  carried  solidly  with  him  all  the  anti-railroad  elements  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Grangers  could  very  well  join  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  make  so  able  and  effective  an  enemy  of  the  railroad 
United  States  senator  and  at  the  same  time  secure  legislators 
pledged  to  anti-railroad  legislation.  The  campaign  was  well 
planned,  well  carried  out  and  eminently  successful.  Though  the 
other  parties  ran  tickets  and  great  efforts  were  made  by  each  of 
them  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  growing  and  already  formidable 
Granger  power,  and  though  it  was  endeavored  in  various  ways 
by  the  formation  of  new  combinations  to  turn  the  tide,  it  made 
no  difference.  Nothing  could  stem  the  Dolly  Varden  flood.  It 
gathered  strength  as  it  swept  along.  Among  other  things,  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  those  misguided  Republicans,  who  had 
followed  the  ignis  fatuus  of  Liberal  Republicanism  under  the 
leadership  of  Horace  Greeley  and  thereby  substantially  identified 
themselves  with  the  Democratic  party,  to  get  back  into  what  was 
still  Republicanism — though  called  by  another  name — under  the 
leadership  of  Newton  Booth.  It  also  attracted  and  carried  along 
with  it  all  the  dissatisfied,  or  what  were  commonly  designated  the 
“disgruntled,”  elements  of  the  other  parties.  And  the  result  was 
that  the  Dolly  Vardens,  to  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody 
except  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inconstant  and  mer¬ 
curial  character  of  what  may  be  called  the  uncertain  or  floating 
vote  of  California,  carried  the  election  of  September  3,  1873,  in 
many  parts  of  the  state,  and  secured  a  majority  which  made 
Booth’s  election  to  the  United  States  senate  a  matter  beyond 
perad  venture. 

For  the  judicial  election  of  1873,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
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October  15,  the  Republicans  had  nominated  Samuel  H.  Dwindle 
as  justice  of  the  supreme  court  to  serve  out  the  term  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Justice  Royal  T.  Sprague.  The  Democrats  had 
nominated  Samuel  B.  McKee  for  the  same  office.  And  so  the 
contest  stood  up  to  the  September  election,  when  the  Dolly  Var- 
den  triumph  suggested  the  formation  of  a  permanent  new  state 
party  under  Dolly  Varden  control  and  the  nomination  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench.  The  result  was 
the  organization  of  what  was  called  the  People’s  Independent 
party;  the  hasty  calling  of  a  judicial  state  convention,  which  met 
at  Sacramento  on  September  25;  the  adoption  of  a  platform  which 
was  mainly  directed,  in  addition  to  anti-railroad  declamation,  to 
strictures  against  party  corruption  and  protests  against  party 
fealty,  and  the  nomination  of  E.  W.  McKinstry  for  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  election,  like  the  previous  one,  was  carried 
by  the  whim,  hurrah  or  excitement  of  the  hour — whatever  may 
be  the  correct  term  to  use  for  so  sudden  and  ephemeral  a  phe¬ 
nomenon — and  with  even  greater  majorities.  McKinstry  received 
nearly  twenty-six  thousand  votes  as  against  about  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  for  McKee  and  a  little  over  fourteen  thousand  for  Dwindle.1 
But  the  excitement  of  these  contests  and  the  prestige  of  Dolly 
Vardenism  itself  died  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen;  so 
that  there  was  very  little  of  them  left  even  when  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture  met  on  December  1,  1873.  Though  Booth,  as  will  be  seen, 
managed  to  secure  his  election  to  the  United  States  senate,  the 
Dolly  Varden  or  People’s  Independent  party  played  but  a  small 
figure  and,  besides,  kept  continually  diminishing;  and  most  of 
those,  who  had  received  its  votes,  as  well  as  those  who  had  given 
it  votes,  drifted  off  into  affiliations  with  their  old  parties. 

While  politics  were  thus  engrossing  the  attention  of  a  portion  of 
the  public,  a  great  and  very  important  invention  and  improvement 
in  city  passenger  transportation  was  being  worked  out  in  San 
Francisco.  The  development  of  the  street  railroad  system  of 
that  city,  which  superseded  the  use  of  omnibuses  about  the  year 
1863  as  has  seen  seen,  met  with  serious  obstacles  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  hills  and  steep  grades,  which  could  not  practically  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  ordinary  horse-cars  that  were  successfully  used 
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on  the  more  level  grounds.  As  much  of  the  most  desirable  resi¬ 
dence  property  was  on  the  heights,  and  particularly  those  hills 
that  overlooked  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  bay  and  afforded 
views  of  the  Contra  Costa  range  and  the  purple  peaks  of  Tamal- 
pais  and  Monte  Diablo,  it  became  a  problem  how  to  get  up  and 
down  them  cheaply,  speedily, conveniently  and  safely.  Among  the 
first  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  was  A.  S.  Halli- 
die  of  San  Francisco,  manufacturer  of  wire  rope,  who  appears  to 
have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  devising  modes  of  transport¬ 
ing  materials  over  mountain  roads  by  means  of  continuously- 
running  cables.  If  any  such  device  should  be  used  in  a  city,  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  prevent  any  material  obstruction 
of  the  street  for  ordinary  travel  and  enable  the  vehicles,  used  with 
it,  to  be  moved  up  or  down  at  a  sufficient  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  stopped  at  any  moment  and  in  any  part  of  the 
line  as  might  be  desired.  The  first  difficulty  would  be  overcome 
by  sinking  an  endless,  or  in  other  words  a  circuit  of  continuously- 
moving,  cable  under-ground,  and  the  second,  by  some  kind  of  a 
grip  that  would  catch  or  let  go  the  cable  at  any  point  and  run 
with  it  at  full  speed  or  any  less  rate  as  might  be  wished.  Several 
contrivances  for  utilizing  cables  and  grips  had  been  devised  by 
other  persons;  but  the  exact  thing  for  the  purpose  of  a  steep 
street  railroad  in  a  city  remained  a  disideratum. 

About  the  beginning  of  1872,  a  number  of  citizens  including 
Hallidie,  Joseph  W.  Britton,  Henry  L.  Davis  and  others  were 
interested  in  a  project  to  run  a  railroad  of  some  kind  from  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  up  Russian  Hill.  It  appears  that  at 
first  a  road  for  horse-cars  was  contemplated;  but  Hallidie  was 
still  revolving  the  idea  of  a  cable  in  his  mind.  About  the  same 
time,  a  skillful  civil  engineer,  named  William  Eppelsheimer,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Irving  M.  Scott — afterwards 
the  head  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  the  builder  of  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  government  war  vessels  afloat — was 
engaged  by  Hallidie;  furnished  with  his  ideas  about  a  cable 
road;  instructed  in  what  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  set  to 
work  on  the  details.  Like  most  other  inventions  of  the  kind, 
valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  different  persons;  Britton 
seems  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  manner  of  using 
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the  cable;  others  also  dropped  hints  that  were  turned  to  account; 
but  it  was  chiefly  Hallidie,  aided  however  to  some  extent  by 
Eppelsheimer — who  became  superintendent  of  construction  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  road — that  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
conceiving  and  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  use  the  cable 
and  make  it  practicable.  Even  after  the  plans  were  all  worked 
out,  it  was  some  time  before  the  public  could  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  system.  It  was  easy  for  anybody  to  suggest  difficulties, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  very  serious.  But  notwithstanding 
everything  that  could  be  said,  the  projectors,  after  convincing 
themselves,  no  longer  hesitated.  They  started  at  once  to  build 
a  double  railroad  track,  with  an  underground  trench  in  the 
center  of  each  pair  of  rails,  connecting  with  the  surface  by  a 
continuous  very  narrow  open  slot,  all  the  way  on  Clay  street 
from  Kearny  to  Jones;  stretched  their  wire  cable  on  rollers  in 
it  so  that  there  would  be  a  descending  cable  under-  one  track 
and  an  ascending  cable  under  the  other;  erectbd  a  powerful 
engine  with  a  drum  to  drive  the  cable  at  Leavenworth  street, 
and  built  a  number  of  cars  in  such  manner  that  each  could  be 
attached  to  the  cable  by  a  steel  bar  passing  down  through  the 
slot  and  having  at  the  lower  end  a  grip  so  arranged  with  rollers 
that  it  would  catch  and  hold  or  release  the  cable  or  let  it  slip 
through  the  rollers  as  might  be  desired,  and  also  having  a 
contrivance  at  its  upper  end  in  the  car,  worked  by  a  wheel  and 
double  screw,  to  open  or  contract  the  grip  at  will.  At  each 
terminus  of  the  line  there  were  turn-tables;  and  the  whole  was 
so  constructed  that  the  bars,  running  down  through  the  slot 
and  connecting  cars  with  grips,  were  to  be  carried  along  and 
have  unobstructed  play  through  the  whole  length  of  the  line 
up  and  down  and  around  from  one  track  to  the  other  at  the 
termini. 

It  was  on  June  2,  1873 — for  it  took  some  time  to  work  out 
all  the  details — that  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  road.  But 
when  a  start  was  made,  construction  was  comparatively  rapid. 
The  distance  from  Kearny  street  to  Jones  was  about  twenty- 
eight  hundred  feet,  and  the  summit  at  Jones  street  was  three 
hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  Kearny.  On  August 
2,  1873,  the  road  was  completed  to  Jones  street  and  several  cars 
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were  run  up  and  down.  It  then  being  determined  to  extend  the 
cable  system  five  hundred  feet  further  to  the  stationary  engine 
house  at  Leavenworth  street,  some  further  delay  occurred;  but 
by  the  beginning  of  September,  1873,  the  line  opened  for  general 
traffic  and  proved  to  be  a  great  success  not  only  in  a  mechanical 
but  also  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  On  account  of  this  success, 
it  did  not  take  long  for  other  roads  of  similar  character  to  start; 
they  were  found  to  be  quite  as  available  for  level  ground  as  for 
steep  grades;  and  various  improvements  were  made  from  time 
to  time — one,  for  which  Asa  E.  Hovey  is  entitled  to  the  credit, 
being  the  use  of  a  comparatively  simple  lever  for  working  the 
grip  instead  of  the  complicated  double  screw  before  mentioned. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  cable  roads  were  running  in  almost 
every  direction  not  only  in  and  about  San  Francisco  but  in 
many  other  cities  and  towns  of  California  and  also  in  cities 
of  other  states  afid  countries.  They  could  be  worked  more 
economically  than  horse  railroads,  and  with  much  greater  speed 
and  more  satisfaction  to  the  public.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  been  extended  and  improved  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  roads  for  city  as  well  as  country  purposes,  and 
for  ascending  steep  grades  as  well  as  for  level  running,  which 
have  substantially  superseded  the  cable  lines  and  are  now  the 
roads  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BOOTH  AND  PACHECO. 

THE  legislature  of  1873-4  organized  by  electing  Democratic 
officers  in  the  senate,  with  William  Irwin  at  the  head,  and 
mixed  officers  in  the  assembly  with  Morris  M.  Estee  as 
Dolly  Varden  speaker,  chosen  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  contest 
and  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.  Immediately  upon  its 
organization  on  December  5,  1873,  Booth  presented  his  biennial 
message.  He  thought  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  the  people 
on  the  general  good  condition  of  affairs.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while- in  former  years  property  had  been  assessed 
at  different  rates  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  varying  from  as 
little  as  fifteen  per  cent  of  actual  values  in  some  quarters  to  as 
much  as  eighty  per  cent  in  others,  the  state  board  of  equalization, 
recently  organized,  had  brought  about  more  uniformity  and  in 
doing  so  had  raised  the  assessment  roll  of  the  state  from  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty -seven  millions  of  dollars  in  1871  to  about 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  in  1872.  This  amount, 
however,  included  assessments  for  solvent  debts,  which  had  in 
April  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  double  taxation;  and  the  assessment 
roll  of  1873  had  therefore,  by  striking  out  such  solvent  debts, 
been  considerably  reduced  but  still  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  and  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  1871.  He  stated  the  amount  of  the  state  debt, 
other  than  the  school  and  other  bonds  held  by  public  institu¬ 
tions,  to  be  a  little  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  indebtedness -of  the  various 
counties  of  the  state,  he  showed  that  their  funded  debts  amounted 
to  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  declared  that 
(524) 
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it  was  “so  heavy  a  burden  as  to  threaten  the  bankruptcy  and 
practical  dissolution  of  the  county  governments”  and  to  present 
“the  most  gloomy  outlook  of  the  financial  future  of  the  people 
of  the  state  and  the  most  difficult  one  for  the  legislature  to  deal 
with.”  He  also  directed  his  scrutiny  to  various  extravagances 
in  public  expenditures — to  which  additional  force  was  given  by 
the  fact,  called  the  day  before  to  public  attention,  that  each 
member  of  the  last  senate  on  an  average  had  been  furnished 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents 
worth  of  stationery — and  he  called  for  retrenchment,  and  again 
retrenchment,  and  still  again  retrenchment,  wherever  it  could 
be  practiced.  And  as  a  move  in  that  direction,  he  recommended 
that  the  state  should  “discontinue  appropriations  to  institutions 
not  under  her  control,  and  that  no  appropriations  should  be 
made  in  aid  of  private  societies,  to  promote  special  interests,  or 
for  bounties  or  subsidies.”1 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  public  lands, 
given  for  school,  seminary  and  public  building  purposes,  had 
been  sold — though  there  remained  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  had  by  its  cession  of  such  lands  relin¬ 
quished  its  rights  to  whatever  mines  of  precious  metals  might  be 
in  them.  He  seemed  to  think  it  questionable  whether  the  United 
States  intended  to  convey  the  mines  in  school  sections.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  swamp  and  overflowed  land  had  been  ceded  to 
the  state  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  reclamation,  and  it  never 
would,  and  never  was  intended  to,  yield  revenue.  As  to  all  the 
land  in  the  state  in  general,  it  was  to  be  observed  that  a  very 
great  deal  was  held  by  a  very  few  persons.  One  single  individual 
had  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  acres; 
while  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  together  owned  five 
million  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  acres,  and  no  one  of  them  less  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  He  stated  the  number  of  school-children,  at  the  time 
he  spoke  in  1873,  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ten,  of  whom  twelve  and  a  half  thousand  attended 
private  schools  and  ninety-seven  thousand  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  though  only  seventy-one  thousand  of  the  latter  attended 
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with  sufficient  regularity  to  be  considered  pupils.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  education  should  be  compulsory;  believed  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  trained  to  the  business;  considered  the 
ordinary  and  common  practice  of  examining  teachers  by  rigma¬ 
role  questions  absurd,  and  repeated,  what  he  had  said  in  his 
inaugural,  that  the  words  “white”  and  “black”  should  be  stricken 
from  the  school  laws  and  that  black  children  should  have  an 
equal  right  with  white  children  “to  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life.” 
He  announced  as  a  very  interesting  fact — and  what  was  also  a 
very  important  one — that  the  University  of  California  had  on 
July  6,  1873,  taken  possession  of  its  permanent  site  at  Berkeley 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Contra  Costa  mountains — whence,  as 
the  Athens  of  the  Pacific,  it  looks  down  upon  a  busy  highway  of 
nations  and  is  kept  cool  and  pure  bv  the  salt  sea-breezes  of  a 
limitless  ocean.1 

Though  he  still  continued,  as  he  had  done  in  his  inaugural,  to 
favor  the  abolition  of •  the  death  penalty,  he  gave  no  reasons  for 
his  sentiment  in  that  respect;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  crime  as  such.  Pie  mentioned  the  fact  that  John 
J.  Marks  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  board  of  state  harbor 
commissioners,  had  been  charged  with  embezzlement  in  his  office; 
proceeded  against  both  civilly  and  criminally,  and  forced  to 
resign,  which  he  did  on  February  4,  1873;  that  Jasper  O’Farrell, 
his  colleague,  though  not  charged  with  crime,  had  resigned  on 
March  4,  1873,  and  that  since  that  time  the  receipts  from  the 
board  had  increased  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  day — 
and  the  tone,  in  which  he  collocated  the  facts,  indicated  that 
Marks,  with  all  the  money  he  was  charged  with  taking  and  all 
the  influence  he  might  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear,  would 
have  utterly  failed  in  securing  executive  clemency  from  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  governors  of  California  from 
the  start,  that  they  too  often  neutralized  the  expensive  efforts  of 
the  courts  to  punish  crime;  and  Booth  himself,  in  the  more  than 
one  hundred  instances  in  which  he  exercised  the  pardoning  or 
commuting  power,  doubtless  too  often  allowed  his  sympathies  or 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  carry  him  beyond  the  dictates  of 
good  judgment.  An  act  of  April  4,  1864,  requiring  the  gover- 
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nor  to  grant  pardons  on  the  recommendation  of  the  state  prison 
directors  in  certain  cases,1  and  a  subsequent  act  of  March  9,  1868, 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  recommend  pardons  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor,2  were  in  part  responsible  for  this  apparently  wholesale 
pardoning  business;  yet,  making  all  allowances  for  these  acts, 
there  still  seems  to  have  been  entirely  too  much  interference  with 
sentences  imposed  after  long  and  expensive  trials  in  the  courts. 
But,  however  this  may  be  and  whatever  the  case  as  to  other 
governors,  Booth  at  least  was  never  charged  with  any  greater 
offense  than  the  failure  to  persist  in  saying  the  “no,”  which  in  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  is  a  positive  virtue.3 

Booth  pronounced  the  geological  survey  of  the  state  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  in  effect  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  depositing  what  was  left  of  the  survey  in  charge  of  the 
University.  Under  his  chilling  remarks,  the  geological  survey 
and  other  correlated  work  stopped;  and  they  have  never  as  yet 
been  resumed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  used  or  rather  repeated 
terms  of  extravagant  and  indiscriminating  praise  in  reference  to 
the  codes,  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  previous  session.  It 
appeared  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  he  had  in  the  spring  of  1873  appointed  Stephen  J.  Field, 
Jackson  Temple  and  John  W.  Dwindle  to  revise  the  codes. 
They  reported  to  the  governor,  and  he  reported  to  the  country, 
that  the  codes  were  “perfect  in  their  analysis,  admirable  in  their 
order  and  arrangement  and  furnishing  a  complete  code  of  laws — 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  such  a  result  has  been  achieved  by 
any  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  British  races.”  At  the  same 
time,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  numerous  defects  that  had 
been  found  by  his  own  revisers  in  what  had  thus  been  pro¬ 
nounced  so  perfect  and  admirable;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
before  the  end  of  the  session  the  changes  were  so  numerous 
that  it  became  necessary  to  publish  an  extra  volume  of  statutes 
devoted  exclusively  to  “amendments  to  the  codes.”  Similar 
extra  volumes  of  “amendments  to  the  codes”  were  published  for 
several  succeeding  sessions;  and  to  this  day  great  changes  are 

1  Stats.  1863-4,  356. 

2  Stats.  1867-8,  116. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  77-79. 
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constantly  being  made — showing  that  the  state  is  still  very  far 
from  having  a  “complete  code  of  laws.”1 

Such  were  some  of  the  main  subjects  treated  and  enough  of 
the  manner  of  treatment  to  indicate  the  general  spirit  of  Booth’s 
message.  There  was  generally  speaking  no  topic  of  interest 
omitted.  He  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  his  last  formal  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  condition  of  the  state,  as  well  as  his  first  one;  and  he 
elaborated  and  polished  it  with  great  industry  and  care,  making 
a  very  full  and  in  many  respects  able  state  document.  Mean¬ 
while  he  was  not  inattentive  to  his  ambition  for  the  United  States 
senate.  It  was  doubtless  in  bad  taste  for  a  governor  to  be  schem¬ 
ing  for  the  United  States  senate;  it  was  in  fact  a  difficult,  if  not 
an  impossible  thing  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  first-class 
governor  and  a  first-class  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate. 
But  Booth  had  precedents,  such  as  they  were;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate.  In  the  meanwhile,  Eugene  Casserly,  the  United  States 
senator  whose  term  of  six  years  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1875, 
and  whom  Booth  desired  to  succeed  for  a  full  term,  had  become 
thoroughly  sick  and  tired  of  the  office  and  on  November  28,  1873, 
resigned — leaving  an  unexpired  term  of  a  little  over  a  year;  and 
this  had  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature  of  1873-4  as  well  as  the 
succession  to  the  full  term.  The  matter  came  up  in  the  respective 
houses,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  congress,  on  December  16, 
1 873.  In  the  senate,  for  the  full  term,  Booth,  Dolly  Varden,  James 
T.  Farley,  Democrat,  and  James  McM.  Shafter,  Straight  Repub¬ 
lican,  received  each  thirteen  votes ;  in  the  assembly  Booth  received 
forty-three  votes  to  twenty-eight  for  Farley  and  nine  for  Shafter. 
For  the  unexpired  term,  in  the  senate,  John  S.  Hager,  Democrat, 
received  eighteen  votes;  Jesse  O.  Goodwin,  Dolly  Varden,  eight; 
Cornelius  Cole,  Straight  Republican,  five;  while  in  the  assembly 
Hager  had  thirty-two,  Goodwin  ten  and  Cole  eighteen.  There 
being  no  choice  by  both  houses,  the  matter  came  up  in  joint 
convention  on  December  20,  when  Booth  was  elected  for  the  full 
term  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  thirty-seven  for  Farley  and  twenty 
for  Shafter;  and  on  December  23,  Hager  was  elected  to  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  as  against  twenty  for  Thomas 
H.  Faine  and  thirteen  for  Shafter.2 


1  Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  80-83. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  141,  268. 
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Notwithstanding  his  election  to  the  United  States  senate,  Booth 
did  not  give  up  the  office  of  governor;  but  on  the  contrary  he 
retained  it  until  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  take 
his  seat  in  congress.  In  the  meanwhile,  directly  after  the  election, 
Philip  A.  Roach,  partly  in  expression  of  his  own  opinion  and 
partly  in  expression  of  that  of  others,  introduced  into  the  senate 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  the  effect  that  the 
governor  should  be  ineligible  to  the  office  of  United  States  sena¬ 
tor,  or  any  other  elective  office,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
should  have  been  elected  governor.  This  amendment,  though 
only  in  part  adopted  by  the  legislature,  seemed  so  proper  under 
the  circumstances  that  it  played  a  part  in  the  reasons  for  calling 
a  new  constitutional  convention — the  question  for  which  was 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next 
election.1  In  addition  to  the  call  for  such  election,  the  legislature 
of  1873-4  approved  a  great  number  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  and  recommended  them  to  the  next  legislature;2 
but  nothing  of  importance  in  relation  to  any  of  them  was  done 
until  the  general  overturn  and  upsetting  of  nearly  everything  that 
had  been  established  in  the  state,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1879. 

A  few  days  after  the  senatorial  elections,  a  corresponding 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Evening  Post,  named  A.  D. 
Bell,  published  in  his  newspaper  a  report  that  the  final  vote  of 
Selden  J.  Finney,  joint-senator  from  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo 
counties,  which  after  having  been  thrown  a  number  of  times  for 
Shafter  was  changed  to  Booth,  had  been  “influenced  by  the 
receipt  of  a  specific  sum.”  When  asked  for  his  authority  for 
making  such  a  charge  of  corruption,  Bell  refused  to  reveal  the 
name  of  any  originator  of  the  report  or  where  he  had  heard  it. 
Thereupon,  on  motion  of  David  Goodale,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  senate  to  the  effect  that  Bell  waS  himself  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  authorship  of  the  charge,  and  that  he  should  be 
expelled  from  the  reporters’  desk  in  the  senate  chamber.  At  the 
next  meeting,  however,  the  resolution  of  expulsion  was,  on  motion 

Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  204,  827;  Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  698;  Stats. 
1873-4,  732. 
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of  Farley,  reconsidered  by  unanimous  vote;  and  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  subsequently  reported, 
as  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  business,  without  a  word  about 
the  author  or  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  the  publication  was 
injudicious;  that  the  action  of  the  senate  was  hasty,  and  that  the 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  of  expulsion  was  prudent.  It  there¬ 
upon  recommended  that  the  resolution  of  expulsion  should  be 
rejected.  This  report  was  adopted;  and  there  the  Bell  business 
dropped.1  In  the  assembly,  somewhat  similar  proceedings  took 
place  in  reference  to  an  individual  named  Charles  P.  Converse. 
He  had  made  a  statement  that  he  could  for  money  control  the 
legislature.  This  seems  to  have  so  distressed  the  assembly  that 
it  at  once  issued  a  warrant  and  had  him  arrested.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  reported  that  Converse  had 
made  the  statement  attributed  to  him  but  had  not  influenced  any 
member,  and  had  merely  attempted  to  speculate  on  his  charges 
of  corruption.  As  a  caution,  however,  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  and  sent  to  jail  for 
six  days.  Soon  afterwards  another  committee  of  the  assembly, 
appointed  to  look  into  the  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  United  States  senatorial  contest,  reported  that  no  money  had 
been  used  for  the  election  either  of  Booth  or  Hager,  and  in  effect 
that  everybody  was  pure  and  no  one  guilty — all  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  concerned.2 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  number  of  able 
men  in  a  legislature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  that  they  had 
little  or  no  influence;  but  in  this  respect  the  legislature  of  1873-4 
was  prominent.  As  an  instance,  there  was  a  very  able  and  states¬ 
manlike  report  in  the  senate  by  Thomas  H.  Laine  against  giving 
a  state  annuity  to  John  A.  Sutter,  with  abundant  reasons  why, 
however  kind  Sutter  may  have  been  to  the  early  immigrants,  the 
state  could  not  properly  become  an  almoner  and  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  money  collected  to  carry  on  the  government  by  giving 
it  to  any  person,  and  especially  to  single  out  a  particular  person 
for  bounty  when  there  were  others  equally  entitled  to  it.  But 
these  wise  words  had  no  apparent  influence;  and  a  new  act  passed 

Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  298,  300,  328. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  1002-1091. 
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and  was  approved,  giving  Sutter  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month  for  two  years  out  of  the  state  treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  that  the  warrants  issued  to  him  should  not 
be  assignable.1 2  A  like  bill,  equally  objectionable  for  the  same 
reasons,  though  perhaps  the  object  of  the  bounty  was  quite  as 
deserving  and  much  more  needy,  gave  to  James  A.  Marshall,  the 
discoverer  of  gold,  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  two  years 
and  made  warrants  in  his  favor  unassignable.5  Another  very  able 
report  was  made  in  the  senate  by  William  T.  Graves,  John  J.  De 
Haven  and  Thomas  H.Laine  against  the  closing  of  certain  streets, 
in  the  line  of  improvements  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  making  of  a 
race-track  and  the  convenience  of  certain  sporting  men  interested 
in  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  horse-racing.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  best  of  reasons  against  it,  the  bill  passed  and  was  approved, 
and  the  streets  were  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  the 
senate  also,  cogent  reasons  were  given  against  a  bill,  which  had 
been  presented,  ordering  the  courts  of  the  state  to  dismiss  any 
indictments  found  in  them  against  Henry  Meiggs,  the  famous 
fugitive  from  justice,  who  had  made  a  great  fortune  in  South 
America  and  seemed  desirous  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  early 
adventures,-  It  was  plain  that  such  a  statute  would  be  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  interference  by  the  legislature  with  the  judicial  depart¬ 
ment  and  clearly  unconstitutional;  but  the  legislature  seemed 
determined  to  pass  it,  and  did  so.  Booth  vetoed  it,  and  in  his 
veto  message  repeated  the  objections  to  it;  but  the  legislature  was 
still  determined  and  passed  it  over  the  veto.3  As  has  already 
been  stated,  however,  Meiggs  was  wise  enough  to  remain  in  his 
South  American  home. 

In  the  assembly  there  were  likewise  some  able  reports  at  this 
session.  One  was  in  reference  to  the  new  city  hall  of  San 
Francisco,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1870  and  had  already 
cost  unconscionable  sums  and  was  destined  to  cost  many  times 
more  than  the  work  upon  it  was  worth.  The  report  exposed 
much  expensive  carelessness;  but  the  business  went  on  after 
the  report  about  the  same  as  it  had  gone  on  before.  Up  to 

1  Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  304;  Stats.  1873-4,  105. 

2  Stats.  1873-4,  5i7- 

3  Senate  Journal,  1873-4,462-465,  837,  838;  Stats.  1873-4,  192,  749- 
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this  time,  it  has  cost  five  millions  of  dollars,  though  in  many 
respects  not  well  suited  for  its  purposes,  and  it  is  still  unfinished. 
Another  was  in  regard  to  the  so-called  “governor’s  mansion,” 
erected  on  the  state  capitol  grounds  at  Sacramento  at  a  cost 
of  about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  it  pronounced  “a  huge 
failure”  and  characterized  as  “a  gilded  monument  to  public 
extravagance  and  folly.” 1  Still  another  report,  and  one  of  great 
although  painful  significance,  was  by  F.  S.  Freeman,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  the  practicability  of 
reducing  appropriations  for  incidental  expenses  in  the  several 
public  offices.  He  said  it  was  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
officials,  and  the  legislature  as  well,  had  become  accustomed 
to  an  extravagant  style  and  lavish  expenditure,  customary  in 
aristocratic  governments  and  to  a  certain  extent  sanctioned 
or  at  least  tolerated  by  the  public,  which  could  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  resisted.  There  were  some  indica¬ 
tions  in  recent  elections,  he  seemed  to  think,  that  the  baneful 
public  sentiment  alluded  to  was  being  succeeded  by  a  wholesome 
determination  to  check  official  extravagance.  But  that  was  a 
matter  rather  to  be  hoped  for  than  expected.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs  had  advanced  very  far  from  the  days  of 
that  true  economy  and  light  taxation  which  should  characterize 
a  republican  government.  “Thomas  Jefferson,”  he  said,  casting 
his  eyes  back  on  the  early  history  of  American  politics,  “  when 
inaugurated  as  president  of  the  United  States,  rode  on  horse¬ 
back  to  the  front  of  the  capitol,  hitched  his  horse — without  the 
aid  of  lackey  or  stirrup-holder — mounted  to  the  place  of  inaugu¬ 
ration,  and,  standing  there  in  the  plain  costume  of  a  refined 
gentleman,  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  high  position  in  a  manner  which  can  not  but  challenge 
the  admiration  of  all  who  deplore  the  gaudy  parade  and  pompous 
extravagance  of  a  presidential  inauguration  of  to-day.”  A  more 
hopeful  report  was  in  relation  to  progress  made  at  the  state 
university  at  Berkeley;  and  in  the  same  connection  it  may  be 
added  that  the  legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  within  two  miles  of  the  university  grounds.2 

Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  599-602,  1095. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  635,  1165-1168;  Stats.  1873-4,  12. 
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The  anti-railroad  sentiment,  which  had  not  diminished  since 
Booth’s  election,  manifested  itself  at  this  session  by  the  repeal 
of  the  various  statutes,  known  as  the  “five  per  cent  subsidy 
acts,”  authorizing  counties  to  subscribe  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  property  within  their  boundaries.1  There  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  railroad  freights  and  fares,  but  nothing  of 
importance  was  accomplished.  One  bill  on  the  subject,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  assembly  by  J.  W.  Snyder  of  Mariposa  county,  was 
on  motion  of  John  F.  Swift,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cor¬ 
porations,  stricken  from  the  records  as  “an  insult  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  California.” 2  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  the  subject  of  land  monopoly  and  the  stupendous  frauds 
said  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  reference  to  the  subject;  but 
it  likewise  ended  in  nothing.  Another  matter  of  importance, 
which  had  attracted  much  public  attention  and  was  made  the 
object  of  some  investigation  at  this  session,  was  the  law’s  delay 
or,  in  other  words,  why  litigants  were  subjected  to  such  long 
and  seemingly  unnecessary  delays  in  the  trial  and  decision  of 
their  causes  in  the  various  courts  of  the  state.  But  as  the 
committee,  which  had  the  matter  in  charge,  referred  the  subject 
to  the  judges  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  against 
whom  the  chief  complaints  were  made,  and  accepted  their  state¬ 
ments  in  explanation  of  the  delays  complained  of,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  much  progress  would  be  made;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  there  was  none  at  all.  The  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  also  received  some  attention;  but  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  houses,  to  which  it  was  referred,  made  a  report, 
more  amusing  than  instructive,  stating  that  it  had  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
allowing  women  to  vote,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  likely 
before  very  long  to  be  a  constitutional  convention  and  that  the 
“committee  anticipate  many  good  results  therefrom.”3 

Booth’s  vetoes  at  this  session,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  at 
the  last,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Meiggs  matter  already 

1  Stats.  1873-4,  26. 

'l  Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  881,  1219. 

3  Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  615,  1067,  1210,  1220. 
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noticed,  quite  as  successful.  One  was  to  a  senate  bill  designed 
to  create  a  new  county,  to  be  called  that  of  Vallejo,  by  a  division 
of  Solano  county.  Booth  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  time  an  attempt  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  made  against 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  of  the  county.  His  veto  was 
sustained  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  against  eleven.1 
He  also  vetoed  an  assembly  bill,  which  purported  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  labor  of  street-car  conductors  and  drivers.  The 
law  as  it  stood  was  that  eight  hours  of  labor  should  constitute 
a  day’s  work,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  by  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  contract.  The  act  in  regard  to  street-car  conductors 
and  drivers  provided  that  twelve  hours  should  constitute  a  day’s 
work  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  recover  a  dollar  an 
hour  for  every  additional  hour  they  might  be  required  to  work. 
Booth  in  his  veto  message  remarked  that  the  act  proceeded  upon 
the  theory  that  all  men  of  lawful  age  were  competent  to  make 
their  own  contracts  for  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  except  insane 
persons  and  street-railroad  conductors  and  drivers.  He  then 
went  on  to  point  out  the  impracticability  and  absurdity  of  the 
law  and  in  fact  of  all  legislation  of  the  same  general  character. 
And  his  veto  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  thirty-two.2 

On  February  27,  1875,  five  days  before  his  term  as  United 
States  senator  was  to  commence.  Booth  resigned  his  office  of 
governor  and  Romualdo  Pacheco,  the  lieutenant-governor,  took 
his  place  and  was  sworn  in.  Pacheco  was  a  native  Californian, 
born  at  Santa  Barbara  on  October  31,  1831,  and  the  son  of  that 
Romualdo  Pacheco  who  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle,  already 
related,  between  the  troops  of  Governor  Victoria  and  Pablo  de 
Portilla  respectively,  near  Los  Angeles  in  December,  1831.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  part  from  private  tutors  and  in 
part  from  a  school  at  Honolulu  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  As 
he  grew  up,  he  devoted  some  attention  to  nautical  matters  along 
the  southern  coast;  but  his  chief  pursuits  were  connected  with 
the  business  of  stock-raising,  in  the  various  branches  of  which, 
particularly  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  reata,  he  became 
an  expert  and  acquired  a  frame  of  great  strength  and  agility. 

1  Senate  Journal,  1873-4,  828,  829. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1873-4,  1114,  1115. 
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He  more  than  once  assisted  in  capturing  bears,  sometimes  griz¬ 
zlies,  with  lassoes  alone;  and,  by  constant  out-door  exercise  and 
the  avoidance  of  intemperance  in  the  fashionable  vices  of  the 
day,  he  grew  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  vigor  and  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  native  Californians  of  Spanish 
blood.  In  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  he  was  elected 
senator  for  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  and 
served  in  the  legislatures  of  1858  and  1859.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  again  to  the  same  office  and  served  in  the  legislatures 
of  1862  and  1863.  In  1863  he  was  elected  state  treasurer  for 
four  years.  In  1869  he  was  again  chosen  senator  for  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  and  served  in  the  session 
of  1869-70.  In  1871  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  for 
four  years;  and  on  February  27,  1875,  on  the  resignation  of 
Booth,  as  already  stated,  he  became  governor  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  the  end  of  that  year,  when  William  Irwin  was 
inaugurated. 

Pacheco  as  governor  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  or  make  an  exhibition  as  to  what  kind  of  metal 
he  was  composed  of.  No  legislature  sat  during  the  nine  or  ten 
months  he  held  office,  except  the  day  or  two  previous  to  Irwin’s 
inauguration  in  December,  1875;  and  no  public  disturbance  or 
political  climax  occurred  to  call  him  out.  Almost  all  his  official 
occupation  was  confined  to  holding  matters,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  condition  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  which  he  found  them; 
in  looking  after  the  general  administration  of  routine  executive 
business,  and  in  considering  the  numerous  applications  for  pardon 
that  take  up  a  large  part  of  every  governor’s  time.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  he  did  not  grant  more  pardons  than  he  ought  to  have 
granted — that  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  governor  of  California — 
but,  among  his  upwards  of  eighty,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  did 
not  pardon  John  J.  Marks,  the  San  Francisco  harbor  commis¬ 
sioner.  Marks  was  convicted  in  April,  1875,  of  embezzlement 
and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  seven  years,  and  it  was  com¬ 
monly  reported  that  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  buy  a  par¬ 
don  and  was  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  release.  And  it  may  be  added  that  Marks,  though  pardoned 
by  the  next  governor,  was,  mainly  on  account  of  Pacheco’s  man- 
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ful  resistance  of  importunities,  kept  in  San  Quentin  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  out  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  of  his  seven  years’  term.1 

It  was  in  1875,  while  Pacheco,  the  first  native-born  state  gov¬ 
ernor,  thus  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair,  that  the  order  of 
“Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West”  was  organized.  On  June  29 
of  that  year,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  to  the  native-born 
boys  of  San  Francisco  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  a  number  bf  them  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
making  proper  arrangements  to  parade.  The  coming  together 
of  such  a  collection  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  American  settlement 
of  California — a  body  of  young  men  unparalleled  in  physical 
development  and  mental  vigor  and  unsurpassed  in  pride  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  land  that  gave  them  birth — naturally  sug¬ 
gested  the  formation  of  an  association  for  mutual  improvement 
and  aid,  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  native  sons.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  suggestion,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  their  holiday  parade — in  which  many  of  them  appeared  with 
a  bear  flag  painted  by  one  of  their  own  number  and  in  the 
typical  costumes  of  the  early  mining  days — several  meetings 
were  held ;  the  originally  proposed  name  of  ‘‘Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  State  ”  was  changed  to  that  of  “  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West;”  and  on  Monday,  July  11,  1875,  an  organization  was  per¬ 
fected  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  the 
election  of  a  full  set  of  officers,  with  John  A.  Steinback  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Its  objects  were  stated  to  be  “social  intercourse,  mental 
improvement,  mutual  benefit  and  general  promotion  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  its  members and  only  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
“born  in  California  or  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  after 
the  7th  day  of  July,  1846,”  were  to  be  eligible. 

The  society,  thus  initiated — which  almost  immediately  took  its 
place  as  a  peculiarly  Californian  institution  by  the  side  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  though  differing  from  it  in  em¬ 
bracing  a  wider  range  and  having  younger  blood — grew  with 
great  rapidity.  In  March,  1876,  under  the  presidency  of  Jasper 
Fishbourne,  it  was  incorporated.  Though  it  commenced  with  a 
membership  of  only  about  a  hundred,  and  its  funds,  after  paying 
expenses,  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  membership 
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and  funds  soon  increased.  In  October,  1877,  it  suffered  a  loss  of 
over  a  thousand  dollars  by  the  failure  of  the  Pioneer  Land  and 
Loan  Bank  of  Savings  and  Deposit,  which  was  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Joseph  C.  Duncan;  and  about  the  same  time  it  was 
called  upon  to  pay  out  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  recovery  and 
burial  of  the  body  of  one  of  its  members,  who  had  been  drowned. 
But  its  recuperative  powers  were  remarkable.  In  December, 
1877,  on  application  of  young  men  of  Oakland,  it  organized  its 
first  branch,  under  the  name  of  Oakland  Parlor  No.  2 ;  and  this 
beginning  of  branch  organizations  was  soon  followed  by  many 
more  in  different  parts  of  California.  In  1895  the  order,  which 
in  the  meanwhile  had  been  steadily  expanding,  erected  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Mason  between  Post  and  Geary  streets,  a  large 
and  architecturally  handsome  building  for  its  headquarters ;  and 
it  has  since  advanced  on  the  flood-tide  of  success  to  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  ten  thousand  members  and  two  hundred  parlors. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Native  Sons  and  guided  by 
the  path  they  had  pursued,  Miss  Lily  O.  Reichling  and  Mrs. 
Tina  L.  Kane  instituted  at  Jackson  in  Amador  county,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1886,  the  order  of  “Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,”  having  in  substance  the  same  objects,  spreading  with  like 
rapidity  and  meeting  with  much  the  same  success  as  the  Native 
Sons.  On  July  25,  1887,  delegates  from  seventeen  parlors  assem¬ 
bled  in  Pioneer  Hall  in  San  Francisco;  organized  a  Grand  Par¬ 
lor,  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws; and  subsequently  on 
June  23,  1897,  the  Grand  Parlor  was  incorporated.  In  the  ten 
years  between  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  and  its  incorpora¬ 
tion,  the  order  organized  ninety-nine  parlors  in  different  parts  of 
the  state;  attained  a  membership  of  nearly  three  thousand,  and 
expended  in  benefits  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  But — as  is 
the  case  also  with  the  Native  Sons — one  of  its  main  objects  and 
in  a  sociological  point  of  view  the  most  important  purpose  of 
the  Native  Daughters,  has  been  and  is  to  awaken  and  nurture 
patriotism  and  keep  alive  and  forever  glowing  the  sacred  love  of 
California. 

On  December  8,  1875,  two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1875-6  and  the  day  before  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
governor,  Pacheco  transmitted  his  message,  which  proved  a  very 
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creditable  document.  After  a  few  words  of  introduction  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  he  congratulated  the  people  on  the  fact 
that  the  outstanding  debt  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  twenty- 
three  years.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  would  not  personally 
be  called  upon  to  aid  the  legislature  in  their  deliberations;  but  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  his  views  on  certain  questions  which  would 
come  before  them.  One  of  these,  and  a  very  important  one,  was 
whether  the  legislature  should  ignore,  or  should  it  define,  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  corporations  formed  under  its 
laws — whether  it  should  assert  the  superior  power  of  the  one,  or 
should  it  admit  that  of  the  other.  “ Until  that  practical  question 
is  settled,”  he  continued,  “ there  is  no  debatable  ground  upon 
which  equities  may  be  arrived  at;  and  the  questions  of  regulat¬ 
ing  freights  and  fares  will  create  new  and  yet  more  virulent  dis¬ 
cord  and  strife.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  scope  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  has  been  made  a  matter  of  open  debate; 
that  its  authority  has  been  systematically  assailed,  and  that  the 
higher  law  of  contracts,  the  doctrine  that  defines  control  to  be 
confiscation,  the  paramount  authority  of  the  nation  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  many  other  logical  and  exact  shields  to  the  abuse  of 
power,  have  been  invoked  hitherto  and  will  be  again.”  He  also 
thought  new  legislation  was  necessary  in  relation  to  insurance 
companies,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which 
foreign  companies  could  withdraw  and  leave  their  creditors  in 
substance  remediless.  He  called  attention  to  the  very  limited 
amount  of  public  land  still  belonging  to  the  state,  and  then  passed 
to  the  paramount  importance  of  irrigation — remarking  how 
the  drainage  system  was  heavily  taxed  by  excess  of  water  in  the 
winter,  while  in  summer  it  was  realized  what  untold  wealth  had 
been  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  be  lost,  and  how,  on  account 
of  want  of  system,  reclamation  works  in  one  district  had  ruined 
those  in  an  adjoining  district.  There  was  therefore  great  need 
of  some  general  plan,  which  would  relieve  the  winter  drains  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  the  summer  canals,  and  which  would 
likewise  harmonize  the  different  districts.  But  care  should  be 
taken,  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  that  no  irrigation  franchises 
in  perpetuity  should  be  granted,  none  that  could  not  at  any  time 
be  regulated  or,  if  expedient,  be  by  equitable  process  retired.  It 
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was  much  “better  that  inherent  principles  of  justice  should  be 
recognized  quietly  at  the  outset  than  established  awkwardly 
afterwards.”  1 

He  spoke  hopefully  of  the  state  university;  said  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world,  and 
thought  it  better  for  Californian  students  to  find  education  at 
home  than  seek  it  abroad.  He  stated  that  the  total  sum  drawn 
from  the  state  treasury  to  support  and  aid  the  university  from  the 
beginning  and  for  its  endowment  for  the  future  was  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  that  it  had  an  endowment  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  paid  by  the  state  and  lands  worth 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  yielding  an  income  of  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  But  this  total  revenue  of  ninety-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  was  less  than  the  estimated  current  expenses, 
which  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  As  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  including  the 
common  schools  as  well  as  the  university,  he  remarked  that  they 
would  draw  from  the  treasury  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  one-half 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation;  and  he  regarded  it  a  very 
good  object  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He 
declared  the  state  capitol  virtually  completed  and  stated  the  total 
expense  to  have  been  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  after  some  notice  of  other  public  subjects  not  specially 
important  but  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  he  said  that  the  fish 
commissioners  had  repeated  an  experiment,  that  had  failed  on 
account  of  a  railroad  disaster  in  1873,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
an  aquarium  car  with  its  contents  in  good  order  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  result  was  that  many  varieties  of  the  finest  fish  com¬ 
mon  in  eastern  waters  had  been  planted  in  Californian  waters, 
while  the  rivers  in  general  had  been  re-stocked  with  salmon. 
And,  in  his  opinion,  the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  a  year  expended  in  bringing  this  about  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  great  good  accomplished.2 

In  the  introductory  remarks  of  his  message,  Pacheco  had 
spoken  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  state,  of  its  successful 

*4  Appendix  to  Journals,  1875-6,  3-13. 

2  4  Appendix  to  Journals,  1875-6,  13-26. 
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agriculture,  of  the  increased  development  of  its  mines,  of  the 
absence  of  unusual  floods  or  droughts  or  general  disasters  in 
business  pursuits;  and  he  characterized  its  growth  as  rapid  and 
wholesome.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  much  more  rapid  than 
wholesome.  Instead  of  the  slow  but  steady  and  temperate 
advances  of  some  of  the  old  states,  which  were  wholesome, 
California  made  extraordinary  strides  by  fits  and  starts,  which 
however  tended  to  make  its  people  more  wasteful  and  prodigal 
than  they  had  been  before.  They  had  always  been  to  some 
extent  careless  and  extravagant;  they  knew  almost  nothing  of 
economy,  and  now,  in  the  craze  to  participate  in  the  unparalleled 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  become  rap¬ 
idly  wealthy,  they  became  a  community  of  virtual  gamblers. 
The  old  People’s  party  of  1856,  though  it  was  in  one  sense  con¬ 
fined  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  had,  by  its  wonderful  influence 
in  favor  of  economic  administration,  redeemed  the  state  from  its 
old  insolvency  consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  placer  mines. 
But  that  party  unfortunately  could  not  last;  it  was  in  fact  ahead 
of  the  times,  and  it  had  to  give  way  to  a  system  more  in  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  disposition  to  extrava¬ 
gance.  That  party,  and  much  of  its  economic  spirit  along  with 
it,  had  gone  down  in  1867,  when  Frank  McCoppin,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  mayor  and  the  first  man  to  break  the  uniform 
success  of  the  old  organization,  was  elected  over  all  competitors, 
and  Haight,  the  Democratic  candidate,  defeated  George  C.  Gor¬ 
ham,  the  candidate  of  the  combined  Union  and  Republican  par¬ 
ties,  for  the  office  of  governor.  ' 

At  or  about  the  same  time  that  these  political  changes  were 
taking  place,  and  indicative  of  the  kind  of  growth  and  progress 
that  had  been  and  was  going  on,  the  community,  and  particu¬ 
larly  San  Franciscans,  became  infatuated  with  a  desire  to  specu¬ 
late  in  real  estate.  A  few  fortunate  ventures  in  what  were  known 
as  homestead  associations,  which  consisted  in  the  purchase  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  chiefly  suburban,  and  in  subdividing  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  off  in  small  lots  at  large  profits,  attracted  the  attention  of 
enterprising  men;  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  everybody 
became  interested  in  the  business,  either  as  a  buyer  or  a  seller; 
many  of  those  who  purchased  bought  to  sell  again;  and  many 
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of  those  who  sold  did  so  only  to  form  new  associations  and  go 
still  deeper  into  speculation.  In  and  about  San  Francisco,  which 
was  the  center  of  the  excitement,  there  were  several  scores  of 
associations,  covering  nearly  all  the  unoccupied  land  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  Portsmouth  Square  on  one  side  of  the  bay  and 
the  Oakland  wharf  in  San  Antonio  creek  on  the  other  side;  but 
there  were  many  in  other  cities  and  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  all  for  a  time  seemed  doing  well.  In  some  cases,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  earlier  ones,  the  division  into  homestead  lots  was 
fair;  many  improvements  went  forward;  families  secured  homes 
at  reasonable  rates;  and  the  general  effect  was  beneficial.  But 
as  the  excitement  grew  into  what  was  called  a  craze,  all  sorts  of 
frauds  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fictitious  values 
to  lots  and  deluding  ignorant  but  confiding  purchasers  into  buy¬ 
ing  them — frequently  for  two  or  three  times  their  value  and 
almost  invariably  to  their  great  loss  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
certainty  of  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  speculation  and  also  furnished  an  argument  to 
the  speculators;  while  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  immigra¬ 
tion,  even  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  road,  gave  color  and  added 
weight  to  the  reasons  advanced  why  the  pretended  opportunity 
of  making  a  fortune,  in  the  real  estate  offered,  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.1 

The  homestead  association  excitement  had  barely  cooled  when 
a  more  terrible  and  disastrous  craze  seized  the  community  and 
raged  for  a  number  of  years  like  an  epidemic;  infected  all  classes, 
and  in  the  end,  while  enriching  a  few,  left  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  people  impoverished  and  ruined.  This  was  the  so-called 
mining-stock  mania.  Curiously  enough  it  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  gold  and  hardly  touched  the  Californian  mines — which 
in  the  form  of  hydraulic  and  quartz  workings  continued  to  be 
carried  on  in  enormous  investments  and  with  corresponding  suc¬ 
cess — but  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Nevada  silver 
deposits.  It  had  already  to  some  extent  commenced  in  1863, 
when  the  rich  yields  of  the  Comstock  lode  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Gould  &  Curry,  Savage,  Ophir,  Hale  &  Norcross  and 
Chollar  mines  led  to  speculations  in  mining  stocks  over  brokers’ 


1  Hittell’s  San  Francisco,  369. 
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counters,  that  far  outdid  in  deceit  and  recklessness  the  old  gam¬ 
bling  ventures  over  faro  and  monte  tables.  Even  at  that  early 
day,  many  of  the  methods  of  fraud  in  the  management  of  mines 
and  mining  companies,  that  afterwards  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  sociological  history  of  the  state,  were  started  and 
developed.  It  was  then  or  soon  afterwards  learned  how  to  water 
stock  and  sell  the  new  issue  for  about  the  same  price  as  the 
original  shares;  how  to  pay  large  dividends  in  worthless  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  working  off  the  stock;  how  to  get  the  control 
of  good  mines  and  do  the  reducing  at  one’s  own  mills  and  prices 
and  thus  absorb  all  the  profits;  how  with  the  aid  of  diamond 
drills  and  otherwise  to  find  out  the  real  value  of  a  mine  in  advance 
of  others  and  buy  or  sell  in  violation  of  trust  and  in  fraud  of  the 
rights  of  others;  how  to  conceal  discoveries  of  rich  deposits; 
how  to  lie;  how  to  combine  and  conspire;  how  to  expand  or 
depress  or,  as  it  was  called,  “bull”  or  “bear”  the  market,  and  in 
fine  how  to  cheat,  steal,  rob  and  commit  other  felonies  in  the 
neatest,  smoothest  and  safest  manner  up  to  that  time  invented. 
But  that  early  stock  excitement  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years,  with  the  decline  of  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  mines  as 
then  developed,  measurably  passed  away.  About  1868,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  argentiferous  chlorides  at  White  Pine  in  southeastern 
Nevada  caused  another  excitement;  and  as  usual  there  was  a 
rush  of  adventurers,  numberless  reckless  speculations,  almost 
invariable  disappointment  and  in  most  instances  immense  loss. 

All  these  excitements,  however,  were  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  1872,  when  recent  discoveries  of  rich  deposits,  or 
“bonanzas”  as  they  were  called,  in  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher 
mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  and  in  the  Raymond  &  Ely  mine  at 
Pioche  in  Nevada  again  rendered  people  wild  with  the  fever  of 
gambling  in  stocks.  The  brokers  of  San  Francisco,  where 
most  of  the  mining-stock  business  was  transacted,  had  already  in 
1862  organized  a  sort  of  auctioneering  association  called  the 
San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board;  and,  though  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  eighty  members  of  extraordinary  dash  and  quickness 
and  held  daily  sessions  at  which  stocks  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  bought  and  sold,  with  a  noise 
resembling  the  snarling  of  a  pack  of  wolves  fighting  over  a  car- 
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cass  and  a  rapidity  that  was  absolutely  confusing  to  uninitiated 
spectators,  it  was  found  entirely  inadequate  to  the  frenzied 
demands  of  the  market;  and  in  January,  1872,  an  additional 
association  was  organized  of  forty  members,  afterwards  increased 
to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  known  as  the  California  Stock  and 
Exchange  Board.  Though  these  boards  did  not  originate  the 
stock  excitement,  they  fostered  and  increased  it.  In  a  few 
months,  the  market  value  of  the  Nevada  stocks  shot  up  from 
seventeen  millions  to  eighty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and  sales 
amounted  to  millions.  As  an  instance  of  how  these  stock  trans¬ 
actions,  or  “deals”  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  were  worked, 
that  of  a  prominent  dealer  in  Crown  Point,  which  took  place 
about  this  time,  may  be  particularized.  Before  the  discovery  of 
the  bonanza  was  announced,  but  apparently  not  before  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  it  amounting  in  fact  to  certainty  was  entertained  in 
knowing  circles,  the  dealer  referred  to  commenced  buying  up 
Crown  Point  stock  at  a  few  dollars  a  share  and  increasing  up  to 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  share  until  he  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  entire  stock,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand 
shares.  As  the  mine  itself  consisted  of  only  six  hundred  feet, 
it  will  be  seen  that  each  share  represented  only  about  half  an 
inch.  But  when  the  discovery  of  the  bonanza  was  announced 
and  had  been  sufficiently  magnified  by  well-understood  arts, 
people  seemed  to  consider  the  mine  almost  as  valuable  as  if  it 
were  solid  silver;  prices  of  shares  advanced  to  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  share;  and  the  dealer  was  credited  with  making 
several  millions  of  dollars.  About  the  same  time,  in  this  and 
other  stocks  that  were  carried  up  by  the  same  upheaval,  a  few 
others,  who  understood  the  deal,  made  vast  sums;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  thousands  of  the  community  were  “cinched”  and 
ruined.1 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  while  the  mining  stock  excitement 
of  1872  was  at  its  height,  that  an  extraordinary  discovery  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind  was  whispered  around  and  for  a  time 
threw  into  the  shade  even  the  greatest  wealth  that  could  be 
claimed  for  the  Comstock  lode.  The  new  discovery  purported 
to  be  that  of  a  diamond  field  of  wonderfully  large  extent  and 
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richness  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  where  the  precious 
stones  were  as  plentiful  as  in  the  famous  valley  of  diamonds, 
described  by  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  could  be  gathered  by  the 
sackful,  without  the  dangers  and  risks  encountered  by  that 
renowned  adventurer.  The  exact  location  of  the  find  was  undi¬ 
vulged  except  to  a  very  few  large  capitalists,  whom  it  was 
designed  to  inveigle  first,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  very  well 
known  that,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  invest  largely,  their 
influence  and  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  country  would 
soon  bring  in  the  entire  community;  and  the  manipulators  of 
the  scheme,  by  adroit  disposal  of  their  stock,  would  be  enabled 
to  make  millions  of  money.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  fraud — for  such  it  was — a  certain  wild  and  rough  region  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  not  more  than  a  day  or  two’s  journey 
from  Green  River  Station  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  had  been 
selected  and,  in  advance  or  subsequently  but  before  examination 
by  experts,  liberally  “salted”  with  quantities  of  diamonds,  rubies 
and  emeralds,  including  a  number  of  valuable  stones  from  Brazil 
and  some  from  the  recently  discovered  fields  of  South  Africa. 
There  appear  to  have  been  several  persons  engaged  in  the 
business;  but,  as  it  was  conducted  with  great  mystery,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  who  was  the  originator  of  it. 

Among  those  whose  names  first  appear  in  the  transaction 
were  Philip  Arnold  and  John  Slack.  They  claimed  to  have 
been  employed  in  prospecting  in  the  Rocky  mountain  regions 
on  a  contract  with  Asbury  Harpending,  the  same  individual 
who  had  been  concerned  in  1863  in  a  magnificent  project  of 
seizing,  under  a  letter  of  marque  from  the  president  of  the 
southern  confederacy,  a  few  of  the  outward  bound  Pacific  mail 
steamers  and  possessing  himself  of  their  millions  of  treasure. 
Notwithstanding  his  complete  failure  in  that  attempted  scheme 
of  plunder,  Harpending,  whose  mind  teemed  with  large  projects, 
had  managed  to  gather  considerable  pelf  and,  in  spite  or  perhaps 
to  some  extent  on  account  of  his  manifested  buccaneer  proclivi¬ 
ties,  was  well  received  among  the  mining  stock  manipulators 
and  doubtless  more  or  less  admired  by  some  of  them  for  the 
largeness  and  dash  of  his  undertakings.  It  is  true  that  he 
afterwards  claimed  to  have  been  himself  deceived;  but,  under 
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all  circumstances,  he,  more  than  any  other  person,  induced  San 
Francisco  speculators  to  invest  and  was  as  much  interested  as 
any  in  what  was  to  be  made  out  of  their  investments. 

The  first  open  move  in  the  somewhat  complicated  game  was 
the  appearance  of  Arnold  and  Slack  in  San  Francisco,  with  a 
bag  of  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  which  they  claimed 
to  have  found  in  the  fields  discovered  by  them,  and  which  they 
said  were  only  a  specimen  of  what  the  region  round  about 
produced  in  large  quantities.  These  stones  were  deposited  with 
Harpending;  and  he  immediately  made  it  his  business  to  call 
upon  a  few  of  the  largest  capitalists,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  mining  stock  speculations;  announce  the  discovery,  and  exhibit 
the  specimens  that  had  been  placed  in  his  keeping.  He  of  course 
referred  to  Arnold  and  Slack  as  his  informants;  and  they  on 
their  part,  professing  to  think  they  had  one  of  the  largest  things 
on  earth,  begged,  while  disclosing  the  locality  where  they  had 
found  the  gems,  that  it  should  not  be  divulged  until  proper 
measures  should  have  been  taken  to  secure  title  to  the  ground, 
which  they  represented  as  very  extensive  and  of  incalculable 
value.  Their  proposition  was,  as  they  had  no  adequate  means 
of  their  own,  to  form  a  company  and  dispose  of  only  enough 
stock  to  procure  the  necessary  legislation  making  diamond 
fields  patentable,  and  to  take  up  all  the  country  where  they 
had  gathered  their  stones,  and  everything  in  the  neighborhood 
of  similar  geological  character.  Under  no  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  would  they  dispose  of  any  more  than  was  barely  sufficient 
to  put  the  enterprise  on  a  working  basis;  and  it  was  particularly 
desirable  that  nothing  should  be  made  public  about  the  find  or 
its  location  until  everything  in  the  way  of  exclusive  title  to  the 
ground  should  have  been  properly  secured.  In  the  meanwhile, 
if  any  information  should  unfortunately  leak  out  about  the  gems 
and  their  great  value,  it  should  be  represented  that  they  had 
been  found  in  Arizona  or  Utah  or  any  place  other  than  where 
they  had  been  picked  up. 

The  San  Francisco  capitalists,  impressed  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  them  and  especially  with  the  sight  of  the  bag  full 
of  rough  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds,  which  Harpending  lav¬ 
ishly  spread  out  before  their  eyes — and  of  which  there  was  said 
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to  have  been  about  a  peck — concurred  in  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
discovery  a  secret;  but,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice  in 
reference  to  mines  and  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  find,  they  determined  to  have  the  stones  produced  exam¬ 
ined  by  good  judges  and  then  send  experts  to  visit  and  report 
upon  the  fields.  To  this  proposition,  Arnold  and  Slack  made 
some  judicious  objections;  but  they  were  soon  satisfied  with  coin; 
and  the  next  public  move  was  to  carry  the  bag  of  stones  to  New 
York  and  submit  them  to  lapidaries,  employed  by  Tiffany  &  Co. 
of  that  city,  who  reported  that  a  number  of  the  pebbles  shown 
them  were  genuine  diamonds,  and  that  the  lot  taken  together 
was  worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
report  on  the  genuineness  of  the  gems  was  of  course  expected 
by  the  schemers ;  but  they  were  probably  themselves  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  value  placed  upon  them.  Having  passed 
this  test  with  such  remarkable  success,  they  anticipated  no 
trouble  with  the  mining  experts  who  were  selected  to  examine 
the  fields.  The  chief  one  of  these  was  a  well-known  mining 
engineer  of  good  reputation,  named  Henry  Janin,  who  was 
furnished  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  money  and  an  option 
to  purchase  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  stock  of  the  proposed  new  company.  He  and  one  or  two 
others,  accompanied  by  Arnold  and  Slack,  who  still  made  some 
further  judicious  objections,  were  at  last  taken  in  a  roundabout 
way  to  the  locality  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  diamonds 
had  been  found;  and,  upon  digging,  they  discovered  many  more 
and  still  richer  than  those  exhibited.  At  this,  it  was  suggested 
that  other  spots  not  far  distant,  which  had  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  spots  searched,  might  be  rich;  and  upon  examination  they 
proved  quite  as  valuable — and  in  fact  some  of  the  costliest  stones 
were  picked  up  in  the  new  diggings.  It  had  been  reported  that 
a  number  of  the  first  discovered  gems  were  found  on  ant-hills, 
and  the  impression  intended  to  be  produced  was  that  the  insects, 
in  excavating  for  their  subterranean  galleries,  coming  upon  the 
obstructions,  had  carried  them  to  the  surface  and  dumped  them 
out  of  the  way;  and  in  the  new  discoveries,  accordingly,  many 
stones  were  found  scattered  on  ant-hills  as  if  the  industrious  little 
miners  had  had  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  superabundance  of 
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precious  pebbles,  in  finding  passages  for  their  habitations.  At  any 
rate  the  gems  in  the  places  searched  were  plentiful;  and  the 
experts,  having  no  special  knowledge  of  diamond  mining,  were 
completely  deceived.  When  Henry  Janin,  whose  judgment  of 
ordinary  gold  and  silver  mining  ground  was  first-class,  came  to 
make  out  his  report — without  giving  any  explanation  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  formation  or  referring  to  the  possibility  of  deception — he 
spoke  mainly  of  what  he  had  found  or  what  was  found  in  his 
presence,  and  then  began  to  discuss  the  question  whether,  with  a 
field  so  extensive  as  that  he  had  seen  and  in  which  diamonds  had 
been  so  abundantly  discovered  even  with  the  rude  tools  used,  the 
value  of  the  gems  would  not  materially  fall  when  working  should 
be  commenced  on  a  large  scale  and  with  proper  appliances. 

Janin’s  report  and  the  production  and  exhibition  of  a  new 
bag  of  precious  stones,  and  especially  the  unquestionable  author¬ 
ity  of  Tiffany  &  Co.’s  lapidaries  that  the  gems  were  genuine, 
settled  the  business  for  the  time.  But  there  were  still  a  few 
moves  in  the  game  to  be  made.  With  great  skill  Harpending 
and  Arnold  now  insisted  that  the  company  should  be  organized 
in  New  York  and  not  in  San  Francisco;  and  for  some  time  a 
very  interesting  controversy  went  on  between  them  and  the 
San  Francisco  capitalists  on  this  question.  A  few  New  York 
speculators  of  prominence,  who  had  heard  of  what  had  been 
going  on,  bid  for  stock,  and  some  shares  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  of.  But,  as  was  doubtless  intended  from  the  start, 
the  San  Francisco  men  were  determined  not  to  allow  the 
uncounted  millions  of  which  Janin  spoke  to  slip  from  their 
grasp;  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  or  less  were  a 
mere  bagatelle;  and  solid  Californian  gold  carried  the  day.  In 
the  meanwhile  information  of  the  find  reached  the  geologist  and 
explorer  Clarence  King,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  some  years  previously  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country 
along  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  near  which  the  new  diamond 
fields  were  located.  He  had  examined  the  region  sufficiently  to 
be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  diamond-bearing  ground  there  and 
at  once  suspected  fraud.  To  make  entirely  sure,  he  at  once 
revisited  the  location  and,  upon  a  very  brief  investigation,  found, 
as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  ground  had  been  “salted”  and  par- 
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ticularly  around  large  rocks  and  other  permanently  fixed  objects 
that  could  be  used  as  marks.  In  fact,  some  gems  were  found  on 
the  top,  or  in  crevices  of,  such  rocks,  where  they  had  evidently 
been  carelessly  dropped  or  overlooked  by  those  engaged  in  “  salt¬ 
ing”  the  mine.  About  the  same  time,  word  came  from  London 
that  some  of  the  Harpending  stones,  that  had  been  forwarded  for 
examination  there,  were  identified  as  African  diamonds;  and  it 
was  also  ascertained  that,  not  a  great  while  before  the  date  of  the 
discovery,  a  large  purchase  of  gems  in  the  rough,  including  Afri¬ 
can  diamonds,  Brazilian  stones  and  some  rubies  and  emeralds,  had 
been  made  in  England  and  carried  to  America. 

King’s  report,  backed  up  by  the  disclosures  from  London,  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  speculation  in  diamond  shares  and  con¬ 
vinced  the  San  Francisco  capitalists  that  they  had  been  most 
egregiously  swindled.  Their  money,  consisting  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars,  was  gone;  but  they  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  they  had  been  taken  in  by  one  of  the  neatest,  most 
skillfully  planned  and  adroitly  managed  frauds  of  that  day  of 
questionable  speculations.  Fortunately  for  the  general  public, 
however,  the  deal  had  not  progressed  far  enough  to  embrace  the 
common  people,  whose  savings,  small  in  individual  sums  but 
large  in  aggregate  amount,  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  so-called  bonanza  manipulators  and  speculators  of  the 
ordinary  mining-stock  excitements.  Meanwhile  the  pretended 
discoverers  managed  to  keep  away  from  California.  Possibly,  if 
they  could  have  been  reached  in  time  and  prosecuted  in  the  local 
courts,  there  would  have  been  some  very  rich  developments;  but 
for  this  they  were  careful  to  afford  no  opportunity.  Subsequently, 
indeed,  a  suit  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
commenced  against  Arnold,  Slack  and  others  in  New  Jersey,  based 
on  their  alleged  fraudulent  practices;  but  it  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing;  and  the  victims  of  the  great  “diamond  swindle,”  as  it  was 
called,  were  obliged  to  pocket  their  wrongs  and  charge  them  up 
in  their  balance  sheets  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  profit  and  loss 
accounts.1 

But  the  mining-stock  excitement  of  1872,  violent  as  it  proved 

1  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  December,  1872,  and  particularly  Evening 
Bulletin  of  December  6,  1872. 
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to  be — so  violent  in  fact  as  to  float  not  only  the  diamond  swindle 
but  many  other  schemes  quite  as  fraudulent  and  only  smaller  in 
amount — was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  1875,  which  followed  the 
discovery  of  a  bonanza,  of  supposed  unlimited  extent  and  value 
in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine  on  the  Comstock  lode,  at  a 
period  when  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  were  still  paying 
immense  dividends.  While  the  old  bonanza  was  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  the  new  bonanza  was 
said  to  have  ore  in  sight  that  would  yield  fifteen  hundred  millions- 
At  this  news,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
popular  frenzy.  The  Louisiana  scheme  of  France  and  the  South 
Sea  bubble  of  England  seemed  to  be  repeated,  with  the  difference 
that  in  this  case  there  was  some  foundation  of  solid  silver,  though 
small  in  comparison  with  popular  supposition ;  while  in  the  other 
cases  there  was  no  solid  foundation  whatever.  If  people  were 
wild  in  those  cases  or  in  the  excitement  of  1872,  they  now  became, 
so  to  speak,  insane.  The  race  for  wealth,  which  was  simply  a 
race  to  secure  stock  in  the  bonanza  mines,  attracted  nearly  every¬ 
body.  The  man  or  woman,  who  had  or  could  raise  money  and 
did  not  invest,  was  the  exception.  Not  only  the  profits  of  com¬ 
mon  trade,  manufactures  and  agriculture  but  often  the  principal, 
the  slow  accumulations  of  industry,  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
labor,  the  salaries  of  professors  and  preachers,  the  fees  of  lawyers 
and  physicians,  the  deposits  in  savings  banks,  the  produce  of 
mortgaged  homesteads,  the  money  that  was  inherited  or  that 
could  be  borrowed — nearly  all  found  their  way  into  the  mining- 
stock  market;  and  the  value  of  the  Comstock  shares,  as  quoted 
and  traded  in  the  market,  rose  for  a  couple  of  months  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  of  dollars  a  day. 

The  chief  managers  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  bonanza  were 
what  was  known  as  the  bonanza  firm,  consisting  like  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad  managers  of  four  persons — James  C.  Flood,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  O’Brien,  John  W.  Mackay  and  James  G.  Fair.  Flood 
and  O’Brien  had  for  many  years  kept  a  popular  drinking  saloon 
on  Washington  street  in  San  Francisco  and  themselves  waited  on 
their  customers.  Like  many  others,  they  were  induced  to  invest 
in  Comstock  mines  and,  by  their  aptitude  for  the  business,  began 
to  make  profit  out  of  their  operations.  With  an  eye  to  surer  as 
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well  as  more  extensive  speculations  in  the  same  line,  they  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mackay  and  Fair — who  were  miners  by  occu¬ 
pation  and  were  engaged  in  practical  working  on  the  Comstock 
lode  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mines — in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
which  they  had  been  so  fortunate.  Soon  after  the  formation  of 
the  firm,  whose  legal  designation  still  continued  to  be  Flood  & 
O’Brien,  they  purchased  the  then  as  yet  unproductive  ground 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Comstock  lode,  consisting  of  several 
locations  and  known  as  the  Consolidated  Virginia  mine.  It  was 
thirteen  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and  divided  into  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  shares.  The  price  paid  was  from  four  to  nine 
dollars  per  share  or  altogether  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  lineal  foot.  It  had 
been  worked  in  the  way  of  prospecting  for  ten  or  more  years 
and  in  fact  almost  continuously  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Washoe  deposits,  at  an  expense  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars;  but  it  had  never  yielded  any  ore  of  value  or  returned 
a  dollar  of  dividend.  And  it  was  plain  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  ground  that  it  would,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  require  nearly  as  much  more  expenditure  to  thor¬ 
oughly  explore  it.  The  new  firm  either  knew,  or  thought  they 
had  reason  to  believe,  the  mine  was  rich  and  determined  to 
expend  the  necessary  money  to  find  out.  But  instead  of  sinking 
on  the  old  shaft,  which  was  only  four  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
continuing  the  old  system  of  exploitation,  they  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  run  a  drift  or  tunnel  from  the  Gould  &  Curry  shaft> 
which  was  eighteen  hundred  feet  deep  and  eight  hundred  feet 
from  the  Consolidated  Virginia  ground.  This  drift,  which  was 
twelve  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  famous  bonanza  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  mine. 
Its  value  at  once  shot  up  into  the  millions.  Almost  immediately, 
what  had  been  one  mine  was  divided  into  two,  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  and  the  California;  and,  instead  of  the  original  ten  thou_ 
sand  seven  hundred  shares  of  the  old  mine,  each  of  the  new 
ones  was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  shares 
— each  share  thus  representing  less  than  the  one-fourteenth  of 
an  inch.  But  the  actual  receipts  from  the  bonanza  for  the  first 
six  or  seven  months  of  1875  amounted  to  an  average  of  over  a 
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million  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  month;  and  the  shares  above 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  tenuity,  ran  up  to 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  dollars  each,  or  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  whole  property. 

While  the  so-called  bonanza  stocks  and  their  neighbors,  which 
were  carried  up  by  the  same  rise,  thus  advanced  or  were  rather 
— to  use  the  language  of  the  day — “ bulled”  up  with  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  to  figures  that  seem  incredible  to  a  sober 
age,  the  community  became  virtually  frantic  with  the  fever  of 
speculating  in  them.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  too  insane  for 
people  to  do.  Reason  appeared  to  have  lost  its  throne.  Those 
who  had  speculated  before  speculated  again  and  raked  and  scraped 
the  dregs  of  what  they  had  left  for  means  to  retrieve,  as  they 
supposed,  with  compound  interest,  the  fortunes  they  had  lost. 
Many  who  had  escaped  before  were  now  drawn  into  the  mael¬ 
strom;  robberies,  thefts,  breaches  of  trust  and  crimes  of  all 
descriptions  were  committed  to  procure  money  to  purchase 
stocks;  and  no  doubt,  if  all  the  brutality  and  sin  that  were 
occasioned  by  that  extraordinary  excitement  could  be  known 
in  detail,  they  would  be  appalling.  But  the  frenzy  did  not  last 
long.  The  men  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  and 
who  had  engineered  the  rise  in  stocks,  as  soon  as  the  output 
began  to  decline,  also  began  to  “unload”  as  it  was  called  or 
sell  out  their  shares;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  various  instances  showed  that  there  were  many  methods, 
in  the  manipulation  of  mines,  that  had  theretofore  been  unknown 
but  far  exceeded  all  the  old  ones  in  deviltry.  The  result  was 
that  stocks  fell;  and,  when  they  commenced  falling,  they  went 
down  rapidly — shrinking  in  a  few  weeks  to  a  third  of  what  they 
had  been  previously  held  at,  and  carrying  with  them  in  the 
general  crash  all  except  the  manipulators,  some  of  their  special 
friends  and  a  few  others  who  were  smart  enough  to  see  ahead 
and  save  themselves  in  time. 

Among  those  who  dealt  largely  in  mining  stocks,  and  assisted 
in  various  ways  in  giving  them  currency,  was  the  Bank  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  financial  corporation  of  San  Francisco  capitalists  and 
one  of  the  leading  banking  institutions  of  the  world.  It  was 
then  under  the  management  of  William  C.  Ralston.  This  re- 
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markable  man,  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1825,  after  receiving  a 
common-school  education,  learned  the  trade  of  steamboat  building 
and  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  clerk  on  one  of  those  Mississippi 
river  steamers,  known  as  floating  palaces.  In  1850  he  started  for 
California,  but  stopped  at  Panama,  where  he  was  made  agent  of 
the  firm  of  Garrison  &  Morgan,  owners  of  a  line  of  steamships 
connecting  San  Francisco  with  New  York.  He  was  so  energetic 
and  brilliant  as  a  business  man  that,  in  1853,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  post  of  agent  of  the  same  firm  at  San  Francisco;  and 
a  few  years  subsequently,  when  his  employers  opened  a  San 
Francisco  bank,  they  took  him  in  as  a  partner,  calling  the  firm 
Garrison,  Morgan,  Fretz  &  Ralston.  About  a  year  afterwards. 
Garrison  and  Morgan  drew  out,  leaving  the  firm  Fretz  &  Ralston, 
which,  chiefly  on  account  of  Ralston’s  rare  tact,  passed  successfully 
through  panics  and  financial  convulsions  that  carried  many  others 
down.  In  1858  the  firm  changed  to  Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co.; 
but  the  connection  did  not  last  long.  In  1864  Ralston  induced 
Darius  O.  Mills  and  a  number  of  other  millionaires  to  join  with 
him  in  founding  and  organizing  the  Bank  of  California,  of  which 
Mills  became  president  and  himself  cashier.  This  bank  from 
the  start  was  a  very  great  success,  monopolizing  almost  all  the 
banking  business  of  the  country  and  extending  its  connections 
over  all  the  world.  In  1872,  Mills  having  voluntarily  retired, 
Ralston  became  president  and  started  almost  at  once  on  the 
most  extraordinary  business  career  ever  known  in  California — 
remarkable  no  less  for  the  blindness  and  negligence,  with  which 
his  associates  sat  by  and  let  him  go  on,  than  for  the  prodigal 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  his  expenditures. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  bank,  it  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Comstock  mines  and  sent  William  Sharon  as  its  con¬ 
fidential  agent  to  reside  in  Nevada.  Under  general  instructions, 
chiefly  the  work  of  Ralston,  Sharon  conducted  the  bank  business 
there — particularly  that  of  advancing  money  on  the  security  of 
mining  stock,  promoting  the  building  of  ore-crushing  mills  and 
so  regulating  affairs  that  in  a  short  time  he  bought  them  in  on 
foreclosure  or  in  some  other  manner  obtained  control.  With  so 
much  ability  and  skill  was  this  done  that  the  next  move  was  a 
sort  of  partnership  between  Ralston  and  Sharon,  by  means  of 
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which  Sharon  became  individually  interested  in  the  best  part  of 
the  Nevada  business;  and,  being  backed,  as  it  were, by  the  appar¬ 
ently  unlimited  capital  of  the  Bank  of  California  managed  by 
Ralston,  he  soon  developed  into  a  personage  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance,  into  in  fact  the  greatest  man,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  in 
Nevada.  The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  business,  thus 
worked  up,  was  by  means  of  a  corporation  known  as  the  Union 
Mill  and  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and  man¬ 
ager.  It  became  the  owner  of  nearly  all  the  mills  on  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode — supposed  to  be  worth  altogether  over  a  million  of 
dollars,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of  actual  cost  as  on 
account  of  their  having  in  substance  the  monopoly  of  the  ore- 
crushing  for  all  the  mines.  In  addition  to  this,  it  became  the 
owner  of  the  Virginia  City  water-works  and  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  railroad — supposed  to  be  worth  some  ten  millions  and 
being  specially  valuable  on  account  of  their  control,  the  one  of 
the  water  and  the  other  of  the  timber  and  wood  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  operating  of  the  mines  and  mills. 

While  Sharon  was  thus  conducting  strictly  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  Nevada  with  extraordinary  shrewdness  and  coolness,  and 
becoming  wealthy  in  his  own  right,  Ralston  in  California  seemed 
to  become  a  sort  of  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  splendid 
projects  and  among  them  many  calculated  to  develop  Californian 
industries.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  peculiarly,  and  apparently 
unhealthily,  affected  in  that  direction.  He  was  ready  to  listen  to 
almost  anybody  who  had  an  enterprise  to  offer,  and  to  encourage 
almost  any  one  that  looked  to  him  at  all  plausible.  At  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  his  great  success  hitherto  and  the  almost 
unlimited  control  of  the  Bank  of  California  which  its  careless 
trustees  had  allowed  him  to  assume,  he  seemed  to  think  he 
owned  its  funds  and  disbursed  them  very  much  as  he  pleased. 
He  thus  expended  immense  sums  in  all  sorts  of  directions  from 
which  there  was  very  little  return.  He  promoted  and  became 
more  or  less  largely  interested  in  various  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments — among  them  those  known  as  the  Mission  woolen-mills, 
the  Kimball  carriage-factory,  the  Cornell  watch-factory,  the  West 
Coast  furniture-factory,  the  San  Francisco  sugar-refinery  and 
many  others.  He  contributed  much  to  the  building  of  the  mag- 
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nificent  dry-dock  at  Hunter’s  Point  in  San  Francisco,  to  reclama¬ 
tion  works  at  Sherman  Island  and  to  the  San  Joaquin  irrigating 
canal.  He  furnished  capital  more  or  less  largely  for  the  erection 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  for  the  buying  up  of  property  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  New  Montgomery  street  and  for  the  building  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  theater  in  San  Francisco.  He  purchased  an  extensive 
and  delightful  country-seat  in  the  Canada  del  Raimundo  in  San 
Mateo  county,  which  he  called  Belmont  and  improved  into  what 
might  be  supposed  a  resemblance  to  the  famous  country-seat 
described  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice — where  he  entertained  with 
such  munificence  that  it  was  popularly  supposed  in  uninformed 
quarters  that  the  Bank  of  California  furnished  the  money  for  it 
in  order  to  impress  the  world  and  extend  its  influence  and 
business.  As  a  specimen  of  an  enterprise  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter,  he  was  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  scheme  to  induce  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  purchase  certain  grounds 
including  water-rights,  in  what  was  known  as  Calaveras  valley 
in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
out  of  which  it  was  charged  that  he  and  his  associates  would 
have  made  nearly  half  for  themselves.  The  plan,  which  was 
called  the  “Calaveras  cow-pasture  scheme,”  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  some  of  the  San  Francisco  newspapers,  however, 
that  it  was  defeated;  and  Ralston  found  himself  considerably 
injured  by  the  attacks  and  exposures,  to  which  he  was  subjected 
in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  it.  He  also  projected, 
planned  and  partly  built  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  construction  was  the  largest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  various  reports  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Ralston  managed  to  hoodwink  the  trustees  of  the  bank,  as  to 
the  sources  whence  he  obtained  the  funds  for  all  these  lavish 
expenditures.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  deceived,  either  by 
direct  falsifications  of  the  business  of  the  bank  or  by  a  careless 
supposition,  superinduced  by  the  insanity  of  the  stock  mania, 
that  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company  was  a  sort  of  second 
robbers’  cave  and  that  Ralston  had  the  “open  sesame”  to  its 
unlimited  treasures.  And  while  the  bonanza  craze,  even  that  of 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  in  which  Ralston  had 
no  part,  kept  up,  there  was  still  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong 
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in  his  affairs.  On  the  contrary  he  was  at  the  very  acme  of  a 
reputation  for  liberality  and  enterprise  altogether  unexampled 
and,  as  some  thought,  an  honor  to  the  country  and  a  credit 
to  mankind.  But  when  the  bonanza  craze  had  commenced  to 
decline  and  the  Comstock  stock  shrank  to  about  one-third  of 
previous  quotations,  it  was  suddenly  found  that  the  Bank  of 
California  as  a  corporation  was  insolvent,  and  that  all  Ralston’s 
extravagant  expenditures  had  been  made,  not  with  his  own  but 
with  the  bank’s  money.  It  had  been  understood  that  Flood  & 
O’Brien,  with  the  millions  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
and  California  mines,  intended  to  start  a  bank  in  San  Francisco; 
and  it  is  said  they  were  now  invited  to  take  hold  of  the  Bank 
of  California.  But  either  the  proposition  did  not  commend  itself 
to  their  judgment,  or  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon;  and  on 
August  26,  1875,  to  the  wonder  and  surprise  of  nearly  everybody 
— only  a  few  persons  having  any  idea  of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
— the  bank  closed  its  doors.  On  the  following  day,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  Ralston  was  deposed  from  his  position  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager.  He  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to 
swim  in  the  bay  near  Black  Point.  He  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  almost  directly  from  the  meeting  to  that  place,  and  as 
usual  plunged  into  the  water.  Upon  swimming  out  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  shore,  he  was  noticed  to  be  struggling  as  if  suffocated 
or  in  convulsions;  and  a  boat  going  to  his  relief  picked  him  up. 
He  appeared  unconscious  and  insensible  and,  notwithstanding 
long  and  vigorous  efforts,  could  not  be  resuscitated. 

Ralston’s  death  increased  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  bank.  Some  said  he  had  been  driven  to  suicide; 
and  a  very  common  supposition  was  that  he  had  taken  his  own 
life.  He  was  a  proud-spirited  man  and  could  ill  brook  the 
exposure  of  what  he  had  done.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had 
swallowed  a  deadly  drug  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  water.  But  if  so,  there  was  no  proof  of  it  either  before  the 
coroner  or  elsewhere  and  it  was  not  made  public.  Whatever  the 
facts  were,  and  probably  whatever  they  might  have  been,  he  had 
a  certain  class  of  friends  who  eulogized  and,  if  they  had  been 
able,  would  have  apotheosized  him.  Not  long  afterwards,  when 
the  facts  about  his  expenditures  became  known,  it  was  seen  that 
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lie  had  misappropriated  between  four  and  five  million  dollars  of 
the  bank’s  money  and  that  much  of  it  was  irretrievably  gone. 
So  great  was  the  loss  that  the  trustees  at  first  thought  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  institution  into  bankruptcy;  but,  on  further  consideration 
and  especially  when  they  found  that  as  individual  stockholders 
they  would  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  California  be 
personally  liable  for  the  debts,  they  determined  to  rehabilitate 
the  bank;  and,  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Sharon,  they  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Sharon  also  took  hold  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and 
finished  it.  About  the  same  time,  the  bonanza  firm  of  Flood  & 
O’Brien  opened  their  projected  institution  in  San  Francisco, 
calling  it  the  Bank  of  Nevada — which  also  proved  a  success 
though  not  so  completely  as  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  Bank  of 
California,  as  its  originators  seem  to  have  expected.1 

But  the  most  noteworthy  in  many  respects  of  all  the  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Comstock  lode  was  Adolph  Sutro.  He  was 
born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  April  29,  1830, 
and  came  to  America  in  1850.  On  November  21  of  the  same 
year,  he  arrived  in  California  and  went  into  business,  chiefly  in 
tobacco  and  cigars,  at  San  Francisco.  In  1856  he  married  and 
in  the  course  of  time  raised  a  family  of  four  daughters  and  two 
sons.  In  1859,  attracted  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Washoe  mines 
and  the  opportunities  presented  there  for  a  young  man  of  energy, 
he  proceeded  thither;  established  himself  at  Virginia  City,  and 
in  1861  built  a  quartz  mill  on  Carson  river.  As  the  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  flank  of  Mount  Davidson  progressed,  and  more 
and  more  difficulty  began  to  be  experienced  by  miners  in  getting 
rid  of  subterranean  waters  as  their  shafts  penetrated  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mountain,  Sutro  conceived  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing  a  great  tunnel  at  a  low  level  from  the  nearest  point  on  Carson 
river,  and  thereby  not  only  draining  the  entire  Comstock  lode 
but  also  furnishing  superior  ventilation  for  its  under-ground 
works,  and  affording  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient  mode  of 
removing  ore  and  debris  from  the  deep  drifts  than  lifting  them  to 
the  surface  with  expensive  machinery. 

The  point  on  Carson  river,  where  he  proposed  to  start  his 
tunnel,  was  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet, 

1  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  the  period. 
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or  nearly  four  miles,  in  a  horizontal  line  from  the  shaft  of  the 
Savage  mine,  which  was  centrally  located;  and  from  there  it  was 
intended  to  run  lateral  drifts  northerly  and  southerly  so  as  to 
tap  all  the  mines  on  the  lode.  As  designed,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
structed,  the  bore  was  to  be  ten  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide 
with  a  drainage  trench  in  the  center,  and  to  have  two  tracks  of 
rails,  one  on  each  side,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  suitable  for 
the  passage  of  mules  drawing  cars.  It  was  to  strike  the  Savage 
shaft  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  below  its 
mouth,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  incline  or  fall  towards  Carson 
river  to  safely  and  rapidly  carry  off  all  the  drainage  that  might 
flow  or  be  turned  into  it.  Substantially  all  the  details  were 
arranged  in  advance  and  were  so  complete,  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  it  appeared  so  feasible  and  promising,  that  the  pro¬ 
jector  had  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  attention  and  influence  for 
carrying  them  out.  A  company  for  the  purpose  was  organized 
in  Nevada  in  1864;  and  the  first  legislature  of  that  state  on 
February  4,  1865,  passed  an  act  granting  the  necessary  franchise, 
right  of  way  and  other  corporate  privileges,  on  condition  that  the 
work  should  be  commenced  within  one  year  and  completed 
within  eight  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.1  Arrangements 
were  soon  afterwards  made  for  rights  of  way  with  persons  owning 
surface  claims;  and  then  formal  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
nearly  all  the  mining  companies  on  the  Comstock  lode,  by  the 
terms  of  which  they  agreed  to  pay  to  the  tunnel  company  two 
dollars  for  every  ton  of  ore  taken  from  the  mines  after  the  work 
should  be  extended  so  far  that  it  could  be  made  available  for 
drainage  purposes.  They  were  also  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per 
ton  for  the  removal  of  ore  or  waste  rock  and  the  taking  in  of 
supplies,  and  a  price  for  each  and  every  person  in  their  employ 
passing  through.  The  rates  agreed  upon  being  considered  rea¬ 
sonable,  everybody  appeared  favorably  disposed.  At  that  time 
Sharon,  Ralston  and  the  Bank  of  California  were  dominating 
almost  everything  in  Nevada;  and  they  were  among  the  foremost 
advocates  and  supporters  of  the  enterprise. 

Sutro  at  once  began  looking  around  for  capital;  but  at  the 
same  time,  being  anxious  to  protect  himself  at  every  point  and 


1  Stats,  of  Nevada,  1864-5,  128,  129. 
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especially  against  those  who  had  not  signed  contracts  with  him, 
he  proceeded  to  Washington  and  on  July  25,  1866,  procured  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  congress  granting  him  the  right  of  way 
through  any  public  land  crossed  by  his  tunnel;  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  such  public  land  at  or 
near  its  mouth  as  he  might  require,  not  exceeding  two  sections; 
and  the  right  to  purchase  at  five  dollars  per  acre  any  public 
mineral  land  cut,  discovered  or  developed  by  the  tunnel  and 
within  two  thousand  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  excepting  the  Com¬ 
stock  mines  as  then  known  and  all  others  held  in  actual  bona- 
fide  possession.  The  act — which  preceded  by  one  day  the  first 
general  law  of  congress  for  the  disposition  of  mineral  lands — pro¬ 
vided  further  in  express  terms  that  the  owners  of  Comstock 
mines  drained  or  benefited  should  hold  subject  to  the  condition, 
to  be  expressed  in  any  future  grant  or  patent  of  the  same,  that 
they  should  pay  to  the  tunnel  the  same  rates  as  had  been,  or 
might  be,  named  in  contracts  of  owners  representing  a  majority 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  Comstock  lode.1  Immediately  after¬ 
wards,  Sutro,  having  thus  secured  his  project  from  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  who  had  refused  to  contract  with  him,  laid 
it  before  capitalists  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  many  promises 
and  pledges  for  the  purchase  of  stock;  but,  as  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  was  not  paid  in  as  rapidly  as  called  for,  further 
time  was  asked  for  and  given  by  at  least  some  of  the  mining 
companies  interested.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1867 — up  to 
which  time,  except  for  the  delay  referred  to,  the  prospects  of  the 
enterprise  continued  bright;  and  it  was  almost  unanimously 
advocated  and  supported  by  the  entire  community. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  condition  and  Sutro  was  diligently 
working  away  in  endeavoring  to  raise  money,  the  Bank  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  those  connected  with  and  interested  in  its  Nevada 
business  suddenly  changed  their  minds  and  determined  to  oppose 
the  tunnel.  They  seem  to  have  found  that  Sutro  was  a  man  of 
very  independent  character,  who  could  not  be  controlled  exactly 
as  they  desired,  and  that  the  new  enterprise,  if  carried  out,  would 
be  likely  to  be  managed  without  much  reference  to  their  own 
designs.  They  thereupon,  with  the  idea  and  in  anticipation  of 

1  U-  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  1865-6,  242,  243,  251-253. 
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breaking  up  the  project  so  far  as  Sutro  was  connected  with  it, 
made  known  their  opposition  and,  among  other  things,  requested 
the  representatives  of  Nevada  in  congress  thenceforth  in  every 
possible  way  to  thwart  and  defeat  it.  They  also  induced  the 
Nevada  press  and  many  of  the  people,  and  especially  everybody 
interested  in  the  Comstock  mines  whom  they  could  influence,  to 
join  in  their  hostility — pronouncing  the  tunnel  useless  and  the 
mere  scheme  of  an  adroit  and  energetic  speculator.  They  called 
it  a  “coyote  hole”  and  declared  that  its  projector’s  purpose  was 
to  interfere  with  and  blackmail  the  honest  mine  owners  who  were 
developing  the  industries  of  the  country  and  pouring  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  their  gracious  millions  of  treasure. 

Few  men  could  have  resisted,  or  would  have  attempted  to 
resist,  such  a  storm  of  opposition  as  was  thus  raised.  Almost 
all  those  who  had  previously  favored  the  undertaking  now  became 
hostile;  most  of  the  Comstock  mine  owners  and  manipulators 
who  had  been  enthusiastic  in  its  recommendation  now  pretended 
that  it  was  against  their  interests,  and  those  who  had  been  inclined 
to  invest  and  some  who  had  given  their  names  declined  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  it.  But  if  it  was  expected  by  such 
tactics  to  put  Sutro  down,  those  who  were  in  the  game  did  not 
know  their  adversary.  He  was  not  to  be  put  down;  his  whole 
soul — and  it  was  a  soul  of  will,  daring  and  persistence  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  frighten  or  tire — was  in  the  project;  and  all  they  did 
or  could  do  was  simply  to  rouse  him  to  greater  and  greater 
efforts.  Being  satisfied  with  the  value,  legality  and  justice  of  his 
undertaking,  and  fully  appreciating  the  character  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  that  had  thus  been  raised,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  lay  his 
cause  before  the  people  not  only  of  Nevada  but  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Bank  of  California  and  its  adherents  would  not 
listen,  there  were  plenty  of  other  people  who  would,  and  he  was 
determined  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity.  He  had  never 
professed  to  be  a  public  speaker;  he  was  not  at  that  time  as  fluent 
in  the  use  of  Anglo  Saxon  as  he  afterwards  became;  his  pronun¬ 
ciation  continually  reminded  the  hearer  of  the  German  and  French 
languages,  which  had  been  the  tongues  of  his  earlier  years;  but 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Being  full  of  his  subject  and  hav¬ 
ing  clearly  in  his  mind  what  he  intended  to  say,  he  commenced 
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an  extraordinary  lecturing  campaign,  in  which  he  attacked  and 
denounced  the  Bank  of  California  crowd  and,  with  ‘bitter  and 
unsparing  invective,  exposed  what  he  called  their  monopoly  of 
nearly  everything  of  value  in  Nevada ;  their  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  the  forests  that  left  nothing  green  in  the  country; 
their  zigzag  railroad,  which  however  was  no  more  crooked  than 
their  management  of  it;  their  extortionate  water  company,  and 
their  grasping  avarice  in  everything,  small  as  well  as  large,  that 
attracted  their  insatiate  greed.  And  with  all  this,  he  contrasted 
his  own  project,  which  he  claimed  to  be  a  beneficent  boon  to  the 
mining  population;  calculated  to  make  the  Comstock  lode  dry  in 
all  its  length,  breadth  and  depth;  remove  its  foul  air  and  noxious 
vapors;  mitigate  its  almost  intolerable  heat;  ameliorate  its  dangers 
in  case  of  fire  or  accident,  and  with  its  increased  productiveness 
furnish  remunerative  employment  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
laborers  in  the  future.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
enemies  were  attempting  to  crush  him;  that  he  was  only  one  man 
against  a  rich  and  powerful  combination;  that  he  was  perhaps  the 
only  man  that  had  dared  to  stand  up  against  them ;  that  he  was  not 
acting  out  of  mere  bravado;  that  his  circumstances  and  the  time 
and  money  he  had  put  into  the  enterprise  compelled  him  to  take 
the  position  he  did;  and  he  asked  the  public  to  see  that  he  had 
fair  play  in  the  struggle  thus  forced  upon  him.  He  charged  that 
his  adversaries  were  not  only  his  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the 
people  of  Nevada,  who  were  almost  helpless  in  their  hands.  He 
said  they  had  bribed  the  judges,  packed  the  juries,  hired  false 
witnesses,  purchased  the  legislatures,  elected  representatives  to 
suit  their  own  sordid  purposes,  and  dared  any  one  to  expose  their 
villainies  or  oppose  their  iniquities.  He  did  not  mean  to  counsel 
violence  against  them ;  but  he  did  want  to  see  the  people,  whose 
cause  was  the  same  as  his  own,  join  him  in  his  fight  against  the 
common  enemy,  by  helping  him  to  build  the  tunnel  that  would 
be  as  much  to  their  interest  as  it  would  be  to  his  own. 

It  was  very  easy  for  his  adversaries  to  cry  “  demagogue”  and 
“madman;”  but  it  did  no  good.  Those  that  he  influenced  were 
not  the  excitable  classes  only;  but  the  soberer  portions  of  the 
community  were  also  attracted  by  his  vigor,  force  and  untiring 
activity.  In  a  short  time  he  produced  such  an  effect  that  his 
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enemies  began  to  find  they  had  provoked  a  power  that  was 
stronger  than  their  own.  Sutro  himself  was  too  wise  to  permit 
any  violence;  but  he  stirred  up  a  feeling  that  might  have  taken 
that  direction,  if  he  had  not  had  the  ability  to  guide  it  solely  to 
the  support  of  his  project.  The  miners  of  Nevada — that  is,  the 
men  who  worked  in  the  mines — almost  as  a  body  joined  together 
in  raising  money,  some  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  purchased  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  his  stock  to  enable  him  to  make  a  start; 
and  he  commenced  upon  the  tunnel  on  October  19,  1869.  He 
then  carried  his  oratorical  campaign  into  California,  to  the  east¬ 
ern  states  and  to  Europe;  obtained  recognition  everywhere  and 
subscriptions  in  many  different  quarters — some  of  which  failed 
but  upon  others  of  which  he  realized.  In  1871  English  capital¬ 
ists  put  into  the  enterprise  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars; 
and  this  was  soon  increased  in  the  eastern  states  by  half  a  million 
more.  Several  hundred  laborers  were  at  once  employed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  and  the  work  progressed  rapidly.  It  had  been  the 
intention,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  labor,  to  sink  four 
construction  shafts  from  the  surface,  so  that  from  the  bottom  of 
each  of  them  two  sections  of  the  tunnel  proper  could  be  driven 
at  the  same  time;  but,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  in  the 
lower  depths  and  the  inflow  of  water  which  the  pumps  could 
not  remove  with  sufficient  rapidity,  only  the  two  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  bore  could  be  made  available.  Where  work  could 
be  done,  however,  it  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  particularly 
after  the  invention  and  introduction  about  that  time  of  various 
American  improvements  in  drilling  apparatus  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  labor  of  the  men  employed.  Before  the  use  of  the 
new  drills,  boring  could  not  be  carried  on  at  any  point  at  a 
greater  speed  than  about  one  hundred  feet  per  month;  but 
afterwards  this  speed  was  trebled;  and  during  the  years  1875 
and  1876  it  advanced  at  the  unprecedented  average  rate  of  three 
hundred  and  eight  feet  per  month. 

Meanwhile  more  money  came  in  and  more  zeal,  if  that  were 
possible,  was  put  into  the  work.  The  drills  went  night  and  day, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  without  cessation;  carpenters  followed 
with  their  props  and  timber  work;  the  rails  of  the  tunnel  tracks 
were  extended;  the  loose  rocks  blasted  out  in  front  were  pitched 
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with  willing  hands  into  the  iron  cars,  long  trains  of  which  drawn 
by  lines  of  mules  were  continually  going  in  with  timber  and 
supplies  or  coming  out  with  debris.  And  nearly  all  the  time  he 
could  spare  from  other  labor,  Sutro  was  personally  present,  urg¬ 
ing  speed  and  representing  that  every  ton  of  ore  taken  from  the 
Comstock  lode  before  the  tunnel  should  be  completed  would  be 
a  loss  to  it  of  two  dollars  and  in  the  aggregate,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  bonanza  mines  were  crowding  their 
output,  of  very  large  sums  of  solid  money.  As  a  pushe'r  of 
tunnel  construction,  he  was  something  like  Charles  Crocker  as  a 
driver  of  railroad  building;  he  threw  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  took  right  hold,  wherever  he  could  help,  encourage 
or  hasten  the  work.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  and  go  to  the 
front.  Flying  dirt  and  smoke,  heat  and  foul  air,  dripping  slush 
overhead  and  sticky  mud  underfoot,  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He 
went  in  with  the  grimy,  half-naked  miners;  and,  while  he  was 
with  them,  he  was  one  of  them — a  man  of  immense  will  power, 
of  extraordinary  executive  ability,  the  right  sort  of  a  man  for 
the  place  and  the  labor  while  it  lasted. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  driving  the  tunnel  was  the  heat,  which 
steadily  increased  as  the  work  progressed.  In  1873  the  under¬ 
ground  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  bore  was  about  720  Fah¬ 
renheit;  in  1874  it  rose  to  about  83°;  in  1876  to  90°;  in.  1877  to 
96°;  in  April,  1878,  to  109°  and  in  May  to  1140.  Only  a  few 
hours  of  labor  at  a  time  could  be  performed  by  anybody  under 
such  circumstances.  The  lamps  burned  dimly,  and  strong  men 
fainted  at  their  work  and  had  to  be  hurriedly  carried  out  for 
recovery.  The  end  of  the  tunnel  was  by  that  time  advanced 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  ventilation  shaft;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  blowers  to  force  fresh  air  into 
the  bore,  the  heat  was  almost  stifling.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  force  the  mules  far  enough  in  to  connect  with  the  last-filled 
cars;  and  it  became  evident  that  endurance  had  almost  reached 
its  limit.  But  the  Comstock  lode  was  now  but  a  short  distance 
off.  By  the  end  of  June,  the  miners  at  the  bottom  of  the  Savage 
shaft  began  to  hear  the  blasts  of  the  approaching  tunnel  and  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  blows  of  the  power  drills.  On  July 
8,  1878,  when  it  was  known  that  but  a  few  feet  remained  to  be 
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excavated,  Sutro  himself  again  pushed  to  the  front;  and,  when  a 
well-placed  blast  opened  the  first  jagged  hole  into  the  Savage 
shaft,  he  was  the  first  man  to  crawl  through  the  opening.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  “overcome  with  excitement;”  but  it  was  rather 
with  the  heat  and  bad  atmosphere,  which,  when  the  opening  was 
made,  rushed  into  the  Savage  shaft  and  shot  upwards  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  connection  thus  made  at  once  established  a  natural 
current  of  ventilation;  and  thenceforth  the  temperature  of  the 
tunnel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Savage  drifts,  became  much  more 
tolerable. 

No  compromise  had  as  yet  been  made  with  the  recalcitrant 
managers  of  the  chief  Comstock  mines;  but  in  1879  one  of  their 
main  pumps  broke  down,  and  the  accumulating  water  began  to 
get  the  better  of  them  and  flood  their  lower  levels.  To  avoid 
serious  disaster,  they  turned  the  water  into  the  tunnel,  and  the 
flow  temporarily  drove  Sutro’s  men  out.  He  at  once  commenced 
to  construct  a  water-tight  bulkhead  to  stop  the  current,  force  it 
back  upon  the  mines  and  prevent  any  further  ingress  into  the 
tunnel.  This  brought  matters  to  a  settlement;  the  mine  owners 
knew  their  own  interest  sufficiently  well  to  understand  that  they 
would  have  to  yield;  it  was  much  cheaper  to  drain  through  the 
tunnel  than  to  pump,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  were  completed  with  all  the  companies  on 
the  lode.  Laborers  were  then  immediately  put  to  work  increas¬ 
ing  the  width  and  depth  of  the  drain  between  Sutro’s  car  tracks 
so  as  to  carry  off  the  water;  and  in  a  few  years  the  annual  flow 
through  it  rose  to  billions  of  gallons,  and  the  Comstock  mines 
were  kept  comparatively  clear.  Sutro  had  now  attained  his 
main  purpose;  he  had  accomplished  the  principal  part  of  his 
great  task,  and  his  victory  was  assured.  Subsequently  the 
lateral  tunnels  under  the  chief  mines  of  the  lode,  as  originally 
contemplated,  were  completed — making  the  total  length  of  the 
main  bore  and  laterals  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  or  about  six  and  a  third  miles.  The  cost  of  the  main 
tunnel  had  been  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  with 
the  lateral’s  about  five  millions.1  But  Sutro,  in  the  meanwhile, 

1See  on  the  subject  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  besides  newspaper  accounts  and 
pamphlets  of  the  time,  “The  Story  of  the  Mine,”  by  Charles  H.  Shinn, 
New  York,  1896,  194-208. 
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finding  that  the  necessary  costs  of  construction  had  compelled 
him  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  controlling  interest  in  his  corpo¬ 
ration  and  that  the  management  was  likely  to  pass  into  other 
hands,  in  whom  he  could  not  have  as  thorough  confidence  as  in 
himself,  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  out  his  stock — which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  and  at  a  good  figure.  He  then  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  with  his  millions;  invested  the  greater  part  of  them  in  city 
property,  particularly  outside  lands;  became  the  owner  in  a  few 
years  of  at  least  one-tenth  in  area  of  the  city  and  county  territory, 
and  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  widely-known  men  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Among  other  things  he  purchased  the  largest  portion  of 
the  bare  hills  of  the  San  Miguel  rancho,  which  he  named  Mount 
Parnassus  and  planted  into  a  magnificent  forest.  He  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  Cliff  House  property  and  laid  out  a  charming  garden 
known  as  Sutro  Heights,  which  he  threw  open  to  the  public. 
And  in  the  course  of  time  he  constructed,  in  the  cove  near  the 
Cliff  House  and  opposite  Seal  Rocks,  a  bathing  establishment, 
with  immense  tanks  of  pure  and  continually-changing  ocean 
water,  tempered  to  suit  bathers  and  surrounded  with  almost 
numberless  dressing  rooms  and  tiers  of  seats,  rising  in  rows  one 
above  the  other,  for  many  thousands  of  spectators.  Between 
these  tiers  of  seats,  he  built  grand  staircases  flanked  by  terraces 
of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants;  and  on  the  sides  he 
arranged  long  galleries  of  pictures,  sculptures,  tapestries,  cabi¬ 
nets  and  objects  of  art  of  almost  every  description — presenting 
to  the  eye  a  panorama  of  great  beauty;  and  the  whole  he  cov¬ 
ered  in  by  a  high  and  airy  framework  of  steel  and  rounded  roof 
of  tinted  glass,  through  which  the  sunlight  penetrates  and 
suffuses  the  interior  scene  with  an  exquisitely  tempered  glow 
It  is  perhaps  the  completest  establishment  of  the  kind  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  in  many  respects  outshines  the  imperial  baths 
of  ancient  Rome. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  and  various  other  enter¬ 
prises,  a  number  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  public,  Sutro 
has  been  for  years  collecting  in  Europe  and  America  an  immense 
library,  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
volumes  and  almost  innumerable  manuscripts,  prints  and  papers, 
which  it  is  understood  will  also  in  time,  with  a  magnificent  build- 
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ing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus  to  contain  it  and  a  fund  for 
its  support,  be  devoted  to  public  use.  And  thus  the  story  of  the 
Sutro  tunnel,  which  has  rendered  all  these  benefactions  possible, 
besides  its  intrinsic  interest  as  describing  the  work  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Californian,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  California  and  its  development  as  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  it.  Nor  has  there  been  anything  in  the  life  of  Sutro  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  as  a  liberal  and  intelligent  entertainer  of  distin¬ 
guished  guests  who  have  visited  California,  as  a  man  interested 
in  science  and  art  and  learning  of  every  kind,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  his  multifarious  labors  and  many-sided  businesses,  that  can  be 
called  narrow  or  contracted.  He  presents  the  case  of  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  Californians  who  have  accumulated  immense 
wealth — with  a  strict  regard  to  business  principles  indeed  but  in 
such  a  way  that  he  has  nothing  to  blush  for — that  is  using  it  in 
a  manner  for  which  the  people  of  the  state  ought  to  be  and 
doubtless  will  be  duly  grateful. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


IRWIN. 

AT  the  election  of  September  i,  1875,  there  was  another 
complete  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  state. 
The  Dolly  Varden  or  Independent  party  had  nominated 
John  Bidwell  for  governor  and  Romualdo  Pacheco  for  lieutenant- 
governor;  the  Republicans  Timothy  G.  Phelps  and  Joseph  M. 
Cavis,  and  the  Democrats  William  Irwin  and  James  A.  Johnson. 
A  fourth  party,  called  the  Temperance  Reform,  nominated  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Lovett  and  W.  D.  Hobson;  but  their  vote  was  so  small 
as  not  to  be  worth  counting.  The  various  platforms  were  in 
general  a  re-threshing  of  old  straw,  with  nothing  very  new  or 
striking  and  nothing  very  serious  or  earnest  about  any  of  them. 
It  is  hardly  likely  anybody  cared  much  about  what  they  con¬ 
tained;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  it  had  become  plain  that  the 
majority  of  the  community,  or  rather  perhaps  that  part  of  the 
floating  vote  which  made  the  preponderance  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  did  not  want  any  more  Dolly  Vardenism,  even  less  than 
out-and-out  Republicanism.  On  the  contrary,  it  preferred  making 
another  trial  of  Democracy.  Irwin  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  over  thirty-one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  for  Phelps  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  for  Bidwell.  For  lieutenant- 
governor  Johnson  ran  about  three  thousand  less  than  Irwin  and 
Pacheco  nearly  four  thousand  more  than  Bidwell.  At  the  same 
election,  three  Democratic  congressmen  were  chosen — William 
A.  Piper,  John  K.  Luttrell  and  P.  D.  Wigginton,  and  one  Repub¬ 
lican — Horace  F.  Page.1 

William  Irwin,  the  new  governor,  was  a  native  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio.  He  was  born  in  1827,  graduated  at  Marietta  college  in 
the  same  state  in  1 848,  and  then  went  south  to  Port  Gibson  in 

1  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  17;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  355,  356. 
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Mississippi  and  taught  school  there  until  the  autumn  of  1851. 
In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  California  in 
the  ship  Pioneer.  Upon  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  he  again 
took  ship  for  Oregon,  but  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1853  and 
went  into  the  lumber  business  at  Market  street  wharf.  In  the 
autumn  of  1854,  he  removed  to  Siskiyou  county  and  for  a  few 
years  engaged  in  merchandising.  Later  he  turned  his  attention 
to  politics  and  purchased  the  Yreka  Union  newspaper,  which  he 
owned  and  edited  until  he  became  governor.  In  i860  he  was 
elected  from  Siskiyou  county  to  the  assembly,  and  re-elected  in 
1861.  At  the  legislative  sessions  of  1869-70  and  1871-2,  he 
served  as  state  senator  and  again  in  that  of  1873-4,  at  which 
session  he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore.  On  February  27, 
1875,  when  Booth  resigned  and  Pacheco  became  governor,  Irwin 
became  lieutenant-governor  and  took  Pacheco’s  place  as  resident 
director  of  the  state  prison  at  San  Quentin.  He  was  large,  strong 
and  presentable  in  person.  Though  not  brilliant,  nor  much  of  a 
speaker,  he  was  dignified  in  deportment,  a  fair  writer,  a  strict 
party  man  and  an  active  politician.  When  he  reached  the  guber¬ 
natorial  chair,  therefore,  he  had  had  considerable  tuition  in  public 
affairs  and  a  long  legislative  experience.  He  was  inducted  into 
office  on  December  9,  1875,  and  on  that  day  read  before  the 
legislature,  assembled  in  joint  convention,  his  inaugural  address.1 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  he  called  attention  to  the 
inequality  of  taxation  throughout  the  state,  and  attributed  it  to 
recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  holding  that  the  state 
board  of  equalization  could  not  change  or  equalize  assessments 
made  by  county  assessors.  He  therefore  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  committing  the  mode  of  assess¬ 
ing  property  and  collecting  taxes  to  legislative  discretion.  While 
in  favor  of  enlarging  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  that  respect, 
however,  he  considered  the  restriction  of  it  in  reference  to  the 
creation  of  debts  as  highly  beneficial;  and,  contrasting  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  state  finances  produced  chiefly  by  that 
inhibition  with  the  substantially  bankrupt  condition  of  many  of 
the  counties,  he  thought  the  constitutional  prohibition  should 
have  extended  to  counties  and  cities  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 


1  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  24;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  600. 
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constitutional  provision,  recommended  that  the  legislature  should 
refuse  authority  to  them  to  create  debts  beyond  a  fixed,  small 
percentage  of  their  assessment  rolls.  In  the  same  connection,  he 
congratulated  the  state  on  the  constitutional  clause  preventing  it 
from  loaning  its  credit  or  becoming  a  stockholder  in  corporations, 
and  deplored  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  extended  to  counties 
and  cities.  He  next  adverted  to  the  railroad  question.  Referring 
apparently  to  the  great  national  roads  of  the  western  country  of 
his  early  life,  he  said  it  had  once  been  considered  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  wagon  roads,  and  he  could 
not  see  why  it  was  not  equally  its  duty  now  to  provide  railroads, 
which  were  the  highways  of  the  present  as  wagon  roads  had 
been  of  the  past.  But  until  so  provided,  he  considered  that 
railroad  corporations  ought  to  be  held  to  be  agents  of  the 
government  and  charged  with  the  performance  of  their  duty  to 
the  public  in  preference  to  what  they  owed  to  private  stock¬ 
holders;  and  he  suggested  the  erection  of  a  railroad  commission, 
which  would  of  course  have  no  legislative  power  but  could  and 
should  correct  abuses,  by  compelling  obedience  to  the  laws  in 
that  behalf  passed  or  to  be  passed.1 

He  regarded  irrigation  as  a  necessity  in  many  portions  of  the 
state  and  thought  it  could  be  best  secured  by  dividing  those 
portions  into  separate  districts,  each  having  the  same  source  of 
supply;  by  providing  for  the  appropriation  by  the  districts  of 
such  waters  as  might  be  required  or,  if  already  appropriated,  for 
the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  them,  and  by  declaring  each 
separate  part  of  a  district  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
water.  Each  district  should  be  required  to  bear  the  expense  of 
its  own  irrigation;  but  there  might  be  questions  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burdens  in  the  districts,  and  as  to  them  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  determine.  He  next  spoke  of  the  state  prison  and 
thought  it  should  be  made  more  nearly  self-supporting.  For  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
were  nearly  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  current  expenses,  and  with 
proper  management  the  percentage  could  be  much  increased; 
but  it  was  as  yet  uncertain  whether  more  could  be  made  by 
granite-cutting  at  the  unfinished  prison  at  Folsom  or  by  the  shops 
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at  San  Quentin;  and  one  or  the  other  should  be  encouraged 
according  to  what  might  be  learned  on  further  experience.  At 
the  same  time,  he  thought  a  portion,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  earnings  of  each  prisoner  should  be  set  aside  as  a  fund,  to 
be  paid  him  at  the  end  of  his  term  or  sooner  if  by  good  conduct 
he  should  merit  being  so  rewarded.  He  then  turned  to  those 
worse  than  state  prison  felons,  the  unconvicted  embezzlers  of 
public  moneys  and  violators  of  public  trust,  and  declared  that  “the 
impunity,  or  at  least  apparent  impunity,  with  which  public  officers 
have  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  public  funds  by  a  gross 
and  almost  open  violation  of  the  trusts  committed  to  them  has 
apparently  impressed  on  the  lower  grade  and  even  average  public 
mind  the  conviction  that  to  rob  the  government  is  legitimate,  and 
that  not  to  do  so,  when  one  has  the  opportunity,  argues  the  lack 
of  enterprise  and  business  talent — not  the  possession  of  a  quality 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  public  respect.  That  a  sentiment  of 
this  kind  does  exist  to  an  alarming  extent,  in  certain  strata 
of  society,  no  close  observer  of  social  phenomena  can  doubt. 
No  more  can  any  one  capable  of  the  simplest  form  of  reasoning, 
of  following  causes  to  their  immediate  effects,  doubt  that  such  a 
sentiment,  if  permitted  to  grow  and  spread  and  perpetuate  itself, 
must  result  in  the  utter  demoralization  and  ruin  of  society. 
Society,  therefore,  is  bound  in  self-protection,  in  self-preservation, 
to  check  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  and  to  crush  it  out  utterly. 
How  can  this  be  done?  I  answer,  only  by  pursuing  and  hunting 
down  with  tireless  energy  and  punishing  with  remorseless  vigor 
the  guilty  violator  of  a  public  trust.  Sympathy  may  plead  for 
the  overtaken,  prostrate  and  crushed  criminal;  but  the  great 
interests  of  society,  when  supported  by  the  demands  of  justice, 
may  not  be  ignored  nor  imperiled  out  of  deference  to  a  mawkish 
sentimentalism,  which  is  shocked  at  all  punishment,  however 
j  ust,  of  individuals.” 1 

He  believed  it  to  be  as  much  the  duty  of  the  state  to  advocate 
or  see  to  the  education  of  its  children  as  it  was  its  duty  to  see 
that  they  were  all  properly  fed  and  clothed.  But  he  claimed 
that  the  state  should  not  force  into  the  schools  studies  that  were 
obnoxious  on  account  of  religious  teachings  to  any  portion  of 


1  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  26-31. 
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the  citizens.  He  believed  that  the  state  had  acted  wisely  in 
adhering  to  hard  currency.  It  had  always  been  a  hard  money 
state,  its  circulating  medium  being  gold  and  silver.  And  he  hoped 
it  would  continue  so,  and  that  the  general  government  itself 
would  soon  resume  specie  payments.  He  was  of  course  opposed 
to  Chinese  immigration,  but  recommended  a  modification  of  the 
Burlingame  treaty  as  the  only  sure  remedy  against  it.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  promised  to  cordially  co-operate  in  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  state,  county  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  lowest  scale  compatible  with  vigor  and  efficiency  of 
administration.1 

One  of  the  first  notable  occurrences  of  the  legislature  of  1875-6 
was  the  withdrawal  on  December  io,  by  R.  S.  Carey,  of  proceed¬ 
ings  contesting  the  seat  of  Creed  Haymond  as  a  senator  from 
Sacramento  county.  He  gave,  as  his  reasons  for  this  unusual 
but  in  this  instance  doubtless  praiseworthy  step,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  permit  either  personal  or  party  considerations  to 
stand  before  what  he  considered  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
The  contest,  he  said,  if  continued,  would  involve  the  outlay  of 
much  public  money,  work  a  hardship  upon  great  numbers  of 
witnesses,  might  possibly  be  prolonged  through  almost  the  entire 
session,  and  would  greatly  embarrass  and  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  incumbent,  who  held  the  certificate  of  election,  and  to  no 
small  extent  deprive  the  county  of  the  services  of  a  senator.2 
Another  notable  occurrence  was  the  adoption  in  the  senate  a 
few  days  later  of  a  preamble  and  resolution,  introduced  by 
Thomas  H.  Laine  of  Santa  Clara  county,  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  a  chaplain  on  the  ground  that  no  expenditure  of 
public  money  should  be  made  that  was  not  necessary  for  the 
public  good  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  tax  could  not  legally 
be  imposed;  that  the  constitution  as  well  as  spirit  and  genius  of 
all  the  institutions  of  California  inhibited  any  union  of  church 
and  state  and  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  religious  creed; 
that  prayers  of  faithful  and  godly  men  were  being  offered  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  for  the  legislature  as  well  as  all  other  public 
officers  and  servants;  that  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  was 
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unauthorized  by  any  law;  that  it  was  not  only  unnecessary  and 
expensive  but  also  involved  a  preference  of  some  particular  creed, 
fostered  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  contention,  bred  animosity  and 
heart-burnings,  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  ministry  to  the  arena 
of  party  politics,  destroyed  the  solemnity  of  prayer  by  reducing 
it  to  a  mere  formula,  and  made  an  invidious  distinction  between 
different  departments  of  the  government  by  giving  one  a  chap¬ 
lain  and  another  not.  Subsequently  in  the  assembly  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  introduced  by  James  E.  Murphy  of  Del  Norte  county,  was 
adopted  abolishing  the  office  of  chaplain  of  that  house.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  the  legislature,  or  one  or  the  other  branch 
of  it,  had  dispensed  with  a  chaplain;  instances  had  frequently 
occurred  before;  but  it  was  the  first  time  the  reasons  for  such 
dispensation  were  so  concisely  and  forcibly  urged.  Still  another 
occurrence  of  this  session,  that  may  be  called  notable,  was  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  Henry  George,  who  afterwards 
attracted  attention  as  the  author  of  a  book  called  “Progress  and 
Poverty”  and  enunciator  of  what  was  called  the  “single  tax” 
doctrine,  to  a  small  office  known  as  that  of  “inspector  of  gas 
meters.”  The  appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
senate;  and  George,  doubtless  constrained  by  his  necessities  while 
lucubrating  his  new  ideas  on  political  economy,  accepted  it.1 2 

The  first  bill  approved  by  Irwin  was  to  prevent  changes  in  the 
text-books  used  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  throughout  the  state,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  there 
were  then,  as  there  have  been  since,  men  whose  object  was  to 
make  money  out  of  their  position.  It  made  no  difference  to  them 
how  they  made  it;  and  for  that  reason  there  were  various  crooked 
methods  of  corruption,  requiring  constant  vigilance  to  keep  even 
with  them.  At  this  time  the  evil  to  be  met  was  the  change  nearly 
every  session  of  text-books,  brought  about  chiefly  by  corrupt 
combinations  of  book-sellers  and  school  trustees,  necessitating  the 
purchase  several  times  a  year  of  new  school  books.  It  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  shameless  practices — which  however  was  only 
partly  accomplished — that  the  act  was  designed  and  pushed 
through  with  so  much  expedition.3  Another  senate  bill,  pushed 

1  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  60,  64;  Assembly  Journal,  1875-6,  293. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  99. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  55;  Stats.  1875-6,  1. 
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through  this  legislature  with  considerable  haste  though  not  with¬ 
out  opposition  and  which  afterwards,  instead  of  meeting  with 
favorable  acceptance,  excited  violent  condemnation,  was  an  act, 
introduced  by  George  H.  Rogers,  to  authorize  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  to  provide  and  maintain  public  water  works, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  “Rogers’  bill.”  Though  probably 
well  intended,  it  seems  to  have  been  crudely  drawn,  without 
proper  guards,  and  its  opponents  claimed  that  it  might  easily  lead 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  metropolis.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  the  San  Francisco  people  were  so  deter¬ 
mined  and  active  in  their  opposition  that  nothing  was  or  could 
be  done  under  the  act;  and  a  few  years  subsequently  the  San 
Francisco  legislative  delegation  was  pledged  in  advance  against 
it;  and  its  repeal  was  the  first  act  of  the  legislature  of  1880.1 

Another  act  of  great  importance  to  San  Francisco  passed  at 
this  session  was  the  so-called  Dupont  street  widening  act.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  old  streets  of  the  city,  laid  out  originally  by  Vioget  in 
the  Yerba  Buena  village  days,  including  Kearny  and  Dupont 
streets,  were  found  to  be  much  too  narrow.  In  1866  a  remedy 
was  applied,  so  far  as  the  business  portion  of  Kearny  street  was 
concerned,  by  an  act  for  its  widening,  which  afterwards  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  took  place  and  proved  a  great  success.  It 
was  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  city  but,  being  carried  out  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  economy,  it  also,  notwithstanding  some  resistance,  gave 
general  public  satisfaction.  The  good  results  thus  accomplished 
induced  the  starting  of  other  street  projects  for  the  city,  claimed 
to  be  equally  beneficial  but  which  turned  out  to  be  the  prolific 
cause  of  long  and  bitter  litigation,  very  costly  to  the  citizens. 
One  of  them  was  an  act  of  1872,  for  the  opening  of  a  new  street 
running  across  blocks  from  the  then  business  center  of  the  city 
to  North  Beach  and  to  be  known  as  Montgomery  avenue.  That 
thoroughfare  was  accordingly  opened — the  property  taken  being 
paid  for  in  what  were  known  as  Montgomery  avenue  bonds,  the 
validity  of  which  was  a  question  of  contention  in  the  courts  for 
many  years,  with  the  general  current  of  decisions  against  them. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt  in  some  quarters  whether 
the  opening  of  Montgomery  avenue  did  not,  like  the  cutting  of 
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Second  street  through  Rincon  Hill  in  1869,  do  more  harm  than 
good:  certainly  neither  accomplished  what  was  predicted  by  their 
projectors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widening  in  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Dupont  street,  afterwards  called  Grant  avenue, 
was  a  valuable  improvement.  There  were  bonds  in  this  case  as 
in  the  other.  But  in  the  proceedings  leading  to  their  issuance 
and  distribution,  there  were  said  to  be,  and  doubtless  were,  many 
frauds;  and  the  subsequent  litigation  over  the  Dupont  street 
bonds  was  even  longer,  more  determined  and  more  costly  than 
that  over  Montgomery  avenue  bonds,  with  some  decisions  for  and 
some  against  them.1 

An  effort  at  retrenchment  was  made  at  this  legislature;  but  it 
was  rather  in  reference  to  extraordinary  outlays  than  to  the 
oppressive  regular  expenses  of  state,  county  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments.  A  bill  to  renew  John  A.  Sutter’s  annuity  for  two 
years  longer  was  defeated,  though  that  of  James  A.  Marshall  was 
continued.2  A  senate  bill  for  an  appropriation  to  aid  exhibitors 
from  California  at  the  Philadelphia  centennial  exposition  raised 
the  question  of  the  legality  and  propriety  of  such  expenditures, 
and  elicited  much  discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued 
that  there  was  no  constitutional  prohibition  against  such  an  appro¬ 
priation,  while  policy,  patriotism  and  state  pride  were  in  favor  of 
it.  Should  California,  it  was  asked,  “the  most  favored  state  of 
the  Union,  inferior  to  none  in  natural  resources  and,  in  proportion 
to  her  age,  the  peer  of  any  in  advancement,”  lag  behind  on  such 
an  occasion?  Should  we  “tarnish  our  reputation  and,  instead  of 
sustaining  and  defending  our  character  for  energy,  enterprise  and 
liberality,  sink  into  parsimonious  disrepute”?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued  that  the  centennial  exhibition  was  only  a  great  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  should  be  sustained  solely  by  the  liberality 
and  wealth  of  private  individuals;  that  to  apply  public  funds  to 
such  enterprises  would  be  vicious  legislation,  since  it  would  estab¬ 
lish  an  example  for  other  assaults  on  the  treasury  and  expose  it 
to  be  depleted  by  means  wholly  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  taxa¬ 
tion;  that  taxes  could  be  legally  collected  only  for  objects  within 
the  purpose  for  which  governments  were  established — of  which 

1  Stats.  1865-6,  37;  1871-2,  91 1 ;  1875-6,  433. 
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the  centennial  was  not  one — and  that  therefore  the  proposed  act 
would  be  an  unwarranted  and  abusive  exercise  of  legislative 
power,  and  in  effect  an  appropriation  of  the  private  property  of 
some  citizens  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  others.  This  reason¬ 
ing,  though  the  bill  passed  the  senate,  seems  to  have  killed  it  in 
the  assembly,  and  it  failed.1 

Lieutenant-governor  James  A.  Johnson  in  his  inaugural  re¬ 
marks  as  president  of  the  senate  had  said  that  the  senators, 
elected  on  the  Democratic  platform,  were  pledged  “that  a  proper 
freight-and-fare  bill  should  be  passed;  that  a  proper  irrigation 
scheme  should  be  devised;  that  the  school  fund  should  be  cared 
for,  and  that  everything  mentioned  in  our  platform,  to  which  we 
are  pledged,  should  be  carried  out.”  The  response  to  these 
pledges,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any,  was  two  acts — one  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  transportation  to  fix  the  maxi¬ 
mum  charges  for  freights  and  fares  on  railroads,  and  the  other  to 
create  an  irrigation  district,  to  be  called  the  west-side  irrigation 
district.2  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  accomplished 
any  important  purpose;  and  it  was  left  for  the  approaching  new 
constitution  and  future  legislatures  to  wrestle  with  the  very  large 
subjects  thus  proposed.  Several  other  questions  of  equally  great 
moment  cropped  out  at  this  session,  but  were  also  left  unanswered. 
One  was  presented  in  a  petition  of  citizens  of  the  upper  Sacra¬ 
mento  valley  asking  for  relief  against  the  debris  from  hydraulic 
mines;  another  in  reports  in  each  house  against  the  evils  of  land 
monopoly  and  particularly  the  disposal  in  immense  tracts  of 
domain  under  what  were  known  as  the  timber  and  desert  land 
acts  of  congress.3  Still  another  subject  of  vast  importance,  that 
had  to  be  left  for  the  future,  was  presented  in  a  bill  “to  save  the 
vineyards  and  extirpate  the  phylloxera.” 4  There  were  also  intro¬ 
duced  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  two  other  subjects,  the 
agitation  of  which  may  perhaps  have  been  demanded  by  the 
condition  of  the  times;  but  which  under  any  circumstances  were 
the  fruitful  sources  of  much  future  wrangling  and  damage  to  the 
state.  One,  purporting  to  be  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  Chinese 

1  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  425,  480;  Assembly  Journal,  1875-6,  639. 
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immigration,  led  to  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  which  sat  for  some 
months  under  the  name  of  a  senate  committee  of  investigation, 
whose  special  occupation  it  became  to  manufacture  anti-Chinese 
thunder  and  furnish  pabulum  for  the  future  demagogues  of  the 
San  Francisco  “sand-lots.”1  The  other  was  a  bill  recommending 
the  calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  and  change  the  state  consti¬ 
tution,  which  provided  in  accordance  with  law  that  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  at  the  next  general  election. 
This  bill,  which  passed  both  houses  by  large  majorities,  was 
approved  by  the  governor  and  became  a  law  on  April  3,  1876, 
the  last  day  of  the  session.2 

Irwin’s  vetoes  may  not  have  been  so  frequent  as  those  of  his 
predecessor;  but  they  were  equally  successful,  at  least  at  this 
session  of  the  legislature;  and  several  of  them  were  very  able 
The  first  particularly,  disapproving  an  act  concerning  St.  Luke’s 
hospital  association,  which  he  considered  an  attempt  to  create  or 
at  least  enlarge  corporate  rights,  powers  and  franchises  by  special 
act  and  therefore  inhibited  by  the  constitution,  gave  as  reasons 
for  such  inhibition  that  the  charters  of  corporations  of  that 
character  should  not  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  event 
contain  the  elements  of  a  contract;  that  they  should  therefore 
always  be  subject  to  change  or  modification  by  subsequent 
legislatures,  and  that  all  corporations  formed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  should  possess  the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges  and 
be  subject  to  like  disabilities  and  burdens.  This  veto  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  as  against  one.  Another  veto  was 
of  a  bill  enabling  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Sacramento  county 
to  refund  to  James  McClatchy  certain  moneys  claimed  to  have 
been  wrongly  paid  by  him  as  tax  collector  into  the  treasury.  It 
appeared  that  it  depended  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute 
whether  he  should  have  paid  or  not  ;  that  the  supervisors  at  the 
time  claimed  the  payment  and  McClatchy  acquiesced,  and  that 
subsequent  supervisors  and  tax  collectors  took  a  different  view 
of  the  statute.  Upon  this  state  of  facts,  Irwin  said  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  question  involved  was  for  the  judicial  and  not  for 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  that  the  act, 

1  Senate  Journal,  1875-6,  615,  633. 
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which  was  in  fact  an  attempted  legislative  construction  of  the 
statute,  was  clearly  unconstitutional;  and  he  suggested  that  all 
the  legislature  could  be  asked  to  do  was  to  enable  McClatchy  to 
sue  Sacramento  county.  This  reasoning  being  accepted  as  satis¬ 
factory,  the  veto  was  unanimously  sustained;  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  new  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  authorizing  a 
suit  as  suggested.  Still  another  veto  was  of  an  ill-advised 
amendment  to  an  act  concerning  a  toll-road  in  Sacramento 
county,  ostensibly  intended  to  give  to  certain  residents  the  right 
to  travel  free  but  in  fact  taking  away  from  other  residents  the 
right  already  possessed.  This  veto  also  was  unanimously  sus¬ 
tained.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a  veto  of  a  bill,  clearly 
unconstitutional,  restricting  the  elective  franchise  in  a  levee  dis¬ 
trict  of  Sutter  county;  a  veto  of  a  proposition  to  allow  all  charit¬ 
able  corporations  to  hold  unlimited  quantities  of  real  estate  in 
perpetuity  the  same  as  literary,  scientific  and  educational  corpo¬ 
rations;  and  a  veto  of  a  proposition  requiring  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  city  council  of  Oakland  to  allow  cars  to  be  run  on  the  public 
streets,  while  the  general  law  required  only  a  two-thirds  vote. 
In  all  these  cases  the  vetoes  were  sustained.1  1 

By  the  time  the  legislature  of  1875-6  adjourned,  the  agitation 
for  the  presidential  election  of  1876  had  commenced.  The 
Republican  state  convention  met  at  Sacramento  on  April  26  and 
the  Democratic  state  convention  at  San  Francisco  on  May  24. 
Both  adopted  resolutions  of  principles  and  selected  twelve  dele¬ 
gates — the  Republicans  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
that  was  to  meet  at  Cincinnati  on  June  14,  and  the  Democrats  to 
the  Democratic  national  convention  that  was  to  meet  at  St.  Louis 
on  June  2 7.  After  those  conventions  had  been  held,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  though  generally  partial  to  James  G.  Blaine  as  their 
standard-bearer,  ‘‘heartily  indorsed”  the  convention  nominations 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler  for  president 
and  vice-president;  while  the  Democrats  “unqualifiedly  ratified” 
the  nominations  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
for  the  same  offices.  At  the  election  on  November  7,  1876,  upon 
counting  up  the  votes,  it  was  found  that  the  state  had  gone  for 

1  Senate  journal,  1875-6,  440,  441,  567,  568,  627,  628;  Assembly  Journal, 
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the  Republicans — their  vote  for  electors  being  about  seventy-nine 
and  a  quarter  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Democrats  was  about 
seventy-six  and  a  half  thousand.  At  the  same  election,  the 
Republicans  Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Page  and  Romualdo 
Pacheco?  and  the  Democrat  John  K.  Luttrell  were  elected  con¬ 
gressmen.  The  majority  for  Pacheco,  however,  was  only  one 
over  his  Democratic  opponent  P.  D.  Wigginton;  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  secretary  of  state,  on  account  of  alleged  irregularities  in 
the  returns,  refused  to  issue  him  a  certificate  of  election  until 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandate  from  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  Pacheco  took  his  seat  as  congress¬ 
man  on  December  3,  1877;  but  Wigginton  instituted  a  contest, 
with  the  result  that  on  February  8,  1878,  he  was  given  the  seat 
and  served  out  the  remainder  of  the  term.1 

On  October  1,  1876,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  that  year,  but  less  affected  by  political  excite¬ 
ment  then  or  at  any  other  time  probably  than  any  other  man  of 
large  property  in  the  country,  died  James  Lick,  the  great  philan¬ 
thropist.  This  remarkable  man  was  born  on  August  25,  1796, 
at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
son  of  poor  parents  and  had  no  prospects  of  getting  a  living 
except  by  hard  work.  Very  early  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
cabinet-maker  and  managed  to  pick  up  a  scanty  education. 
While  still  young,  but  with  habits  of  industry  and  particularly  of 
the  strictest  economy  fully  formed,  he  left  Pennsylvania  and 
emigrated  to  Chili  or  to  what  was  then  popularly  known  as  the 
“Golden  South  Americas.”2  There  he  succeeded  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  with  which,  mostly  in  silver 
coin,  apparently  anticipating  the  result  of  the  Mexican  war,  he 
sailed  by  way  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  California  and  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1847.  Almost  immediately  upon 
landing,  he  commenced  investing  his  money  in  town  lots,  then 
very  cheap,  getting  some  by  direct  alcalde  grants  and  purchasing 
others  for  small  advances  on  the  original  alcalde  figures.  Among 
his  property,  thus  acquired,  were  the  one-hundred-vara  lot  on 
portions  of  which  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  356-365. 

2  See  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,”  by  Charles  Dickens, 
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Society  of  California  Pioneers  afterwards  erected  their  halls,  the 
fifty-vara  lots  on  which  the  Lick  House  was  built  and  many 
other  lots  in  the  business  center  of  San  Francisco.  He  also 
bought  property  in  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jose;  and  on 
one  of  these  purchases,  situated  on  Guadalupe  creek  between  San 
Jose  and  Alviso,  which  for  years  became  his  residence,  he  erected 
a  water-power  grist-mill,  famous  not  only  for  the  excellence *of  its 
flour  but  more  especially  so  for  the  fact  that  most  of  its  inside 
machinery  timbers  were  made  of  solid  mahogany.  It  has  been 
reported  that  when  a  young  man,  before  he  left  Pennsylvania, 
Lick  was  refused  the  hand  of  a  well-to-do  miller’s  daughter  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  property  or  expectations  equal  to 
those  of  the  lady;  that  a  quarrel  ensued  and  Lick  went  off,  vowing 
the  day  would  come  when  he  would  build  a  mill  of  his  own  that 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  purse-proud  Pennsylvanian  grist- 
grinder  with  astonishment;  and  that  the  famous  “Lick’s  mill,” 
built  of  mahogany  partly  at  least  with  that  object  in  view, 
effectually  accomplished  his  purpose  and  fulfilled  his  vow.  At 
the  same  place,  he  afterwards  planted  an  extensive  orchard  and 
garden,  in  which  nearly  every  kind  of  tree,  shrub  or  vegetable 
imported  into  the  state  was  cultivated.  He  also  erected  a  mag¬ 
nificent  mansion,  almost  as  famous  as  the  mill  but  for  the  different 
reason  that  it  was  never  used  or  occupied;  and  among  the  out¬ 
side  structures  that  were  to  beautify  the  grounds  was  a  large  and 
splendid  conservatory  of  tasteful  architecture,  constructed  of  iron 
and  glass  and  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  exotics, 
which  however,  instead  of  remaining  there,  was  subsequently 
purchased  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  and  erected 
by  them  as  a  gift  to  the  public  in  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San 
Francisco. 

Notwithstanding  a  few  costly  expenditures  of  the  nature  thus 
indicated,  and  a  few  losses  inseparable  from  a  large  business,  Lick 
rapidly  grew  rich.  His  mill  yielded  profitable  returns,  and  much 
of  his  city  property,  which  he  improved,  paid  immense  rents. 
In  1862  he  built  the  Lick  House  on  Montgomery  street  in  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  hotels  of  the  day.  The 
dining-room  of  this  house,  completed  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
and  containing  much  of  Lick’s  own  personal  handiwork,  was 
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supposed  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  banqueting 
halls  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  the  Lick  House  but  nearly 
all  his  other  investments  turned  out  well — some  of  his  property 
increasing  several  thousand  fold  more  than  it  cost  him.  He 
seldom  or  never  speculated  in  anything  except  real  estate;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  continued  to  live,  as  he  had  started  out  in 
life,  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Without  apparent  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  great  wealth,  being  strong,  wiry  and  of  large  capacity 
for  endurance,  he  worked  and  labored  from  early  dawn  till  after 
sundown;  lived  in  so  small  and  common  a  house  that  some  called 
it  a  hovel;  ate  the  plainest  of  food  except  such  as  he  raised  in  his 
own  orchards  and  gardens;  wore  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  of 
clothing;  attended  no  social  gatherings  except  once  in  a  while  a 
dinner  in  memory  of  Thomas  Paine,  of  whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer;  joined  no  order,  society  or  club;  spent  no  money  on 
amusements  or  mere  appearances;  and  in  short  attended  strictly 
to  his  own  business,  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  what  he  thought 
did  not  concern  him,  and  absolutely  careless  and  indifferent  as  to 
what  other  people  thought  or  said  about  him.  In  a  bargain  he 
was  quick-witted  and  long-headed  and  of  all  things  hated  most 
to  be  overreached;  he  expected  those  with  whom  he  dealt  to 
keep  their  contracts  to  the  letter;  and  on  his  own  part  he  was 
always  ready  to  fulfill  his  engagements  and  pay  what  he  justly 
owed.  Though  men  of  somewhat  the  same  general  character 
in  these  respects  were  not  infrequent  in  the  old  states,  and  there 
were  a  few  examples  more  or  less  similar  in  California,  they  were 
not  so  wealthy  or  prominent  and  did  not  attract  such  general 
attention.  In  Lick’s  case,  the  fact  of  his  owning  so  much  of  the 
most  valuable  property  in  San  Francisco  and  other  places  in  the 
state  kept  his  name  continually  talked  about ;  and,  his  character 
being  so  contrary  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant  community 
around  him,  it  was  not  unusual  in  some  quarters  to  call  his 
economy  parsimony  and  his  frugality  avarice. 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  Lick  differed  from  and  rose 
superior  to  all  other  men  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  philanthropy.  Other  men  may  have 
spent  as  much  money  for  public  purposes;  but  there  was  in 
almost  all  these  cases  a  holding  on  to  the  very  last  moment  or 
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the  accompanying  exhibition  of  a  selfish  strain  that  takes  away 
much  of  the  admiration  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  for  them. 
Some  have  wished  to  circumvent  hungry,  hated  or  unworthy 
relatives;  some  to  continue  a  monopoly;  some  to  extend  a 
special  influence;  some  to  perpetuate  a  name.  Lick  on  the 
other  hand  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  dedication  of  all  he 
possessed,  and  all  he  could  rake  and  scrape  together,  to  philan¬ 
thropic  purposes  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  from  a  very  early 
period  and  with  no  reference  to  any  selfish  object.  He  had 
never  been  married  and  had  no  family  except  a  natural  son,  said 
to  be  the  child  of  the  Pennsylvania  miller’s  daughter,  whose 
father  had  driven  him  off  and  who  herself  did  not  see  proper  to 
follow  his  fortunes.  This  son,  whom  he  afterwards  sent  for 
and  employed  at  his  place  on  Guadalupe  creek  as*  an  assistant, 
though  perhaps  without  vices,  was  certainly  without  any  noble 
virtues  and  totally  unfit  to  be  the  dispenser  of  a  fortune.  Lick 
was  not  and  could  not  be  proud  of  him.  He  had  also  some 
collateral  relatives;  but  they  were  all  rustic,  unpresentable  and 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money  and  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  almost  from  the  start  of  his 
fortune,  as  has  been  stated  before,  contemplated  devoting  it,  or 
the  great  bulk  of  it,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  portion  which  constituted  the  people  of  California. 
He  had  always  had  a  very  high  respect  for  the  Society  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pioneers,  which  he  thought  a  beneficent  association,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  much  good  and  of  which  he  was  president  for  a 
number  of  years  before  his  death;  but  he  had  also  in  the  course 
of  his  experience  acquired  a  great  admiration  for  science;  and, 
upon  deep  consideration,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
greatest  good  to  mankind  would  be  promoted  by  its  cultivation, 
he  determined  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to  scientific  pur¬ 
poses.  There  may  possibly  have  been  in  this  determination  a 
desire  to  be  remembered;  but  if  so  it  was  a  modest  wish  and 
was  never  obtruded  or  put  forward  offensively  by  himself. 
Everything  in  fact  about  his  movements  indicated  a  pure, 
unselfish,  disinterested,  benevolent,  highly-enlightened  philan¬ 
thropy;  and  the  more  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  the 
more  excellent,  sublime  and  worthy  of  admiration  appears  the 
man  who  could  and  did  so  act. 
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In  1874,  after  having  previously  given  a  lot  and  building  on 
Montgomery  near  Jackson  street  in  San  Francisco  to  the  Society 
of  Pioneers  and  attempted  to  convey  other  valuable  property  on 
Market  and  Fourth  streets  in  San  Francisco  to  that  society  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  deeded  all  his  property,  then  valued 
at  three  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  board  consisting  of  Thomas  H. 
Selby  and  six  other  persons  in  trust  to  erect  and  equip  an  observ¬ 
atory  and  for  other  philanthropic  purposes — much  like  the  con¬ 
veyance  about  to  be  mentioned,  which  took  its  place  and  became 
effective.  In  1875,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Selby,  he  requested 
him  to  resign;  and  Selby  expressed  a  willingness  to  comply,  but 
subsequently,  after  consultation  with  his  associates  who  objected, 
declined  to  do  so — as  did  afterwards  all  the  trustees  as  a  body 
when  requested.  Lick  thereupon  published  a  revocation  of  his 
trust  deed  and  cautioned  the  public  against  dealing  with  the 
trustees.  Selby  and  his  associates  in  reply,  finding  that  their 
efforts  to  hold  in  opposition  were  vain  and  their  authority  over 
the  trust  property  was  weakened  and  in  effect  destroyed,  com¬ 
menced  a  suit  to  be  released  and  have  their  accounts  settled,  to 
which  Lick  assented;  and  the  controversy,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  a  long  and  desperate  litigation,  was  amicably  settled. 
Lick  thereupon  made  new  and  effective  deeds  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Pioneers  of  the  lots  attempted  to  be  conveyed 
before,  and  on  which  they  built  their  imposing  halls;  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1875,  he  executed  a  new  and  effective  deed  of  all  his 
remaining  property  to  Richard  S.  Floyd,  Faxon  D.  Atherton, 
John  Nightingale,  Bernard  D.  Murphy  and  his  son,  John  H. 
Lick,  whom  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  legitimized,  in  trust  to 
expend  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  building  an  observa¬ 
tory,  equipping  it  with  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world 
and  turning  it  over  for  public  use  in  charge  of  the  University  of 
California;  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  mechanical  arts  school  in  San  Francisco;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  erecting  a  free  bath  house  and  a  like 
sum  for  an  old  ladies’  home  also  in  San  Francisco;  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  in  endowing  and  building  various  orphan 
asylums  and  other  institutions  for  charity  or  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  indigence  and  to  set  up  various  works  of  sculptural  art, 
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including  a  statue  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  a  monument  in  front  of  the  San  Francisco 
city  hall  representing  the  history  of  California;  and,  after  the 
payment  of  a  number  of  very  liberal  bequests  and  legacies  to  all 
his  relatives,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty -three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  John  H.  Lick  in  lieu  of  three  thousand  dollars  previously 
intended  to  be  given,  to  divide  the  residue  equally  between  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Society  of  Pioneers. 

Subsequently  and  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  his  new  trustees,  except  Floyd  who  was  absent 
in  Europe,  because  they  declined  to  make  certain  dispositions 
which  he  desired  but  which  they  considered  themselves  unau¬ 
thorized  to  carry  out,  he  required  their  resignation — a  right  to  do 
which  he  had  reserved  in  his  second  deed  of  trust — and  thereupon 
appointed  four  other  persons,  Edwin  B.  Mastick,  William  Sher¬ 
man,  George  Schoenwald  and  Charles  M.  Plum,  who  with  Floyd 
constituted  the  last  board  of  trustees.  This  board,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  nineteen  years,  worthily  and  successfully  carried  out 
all  Lick’s  grand  and  beneficent  designs — disposing  of  all  the 
property,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept  on  increasing  in  value, 
at  much  larger  prices  than  had  been  anticipated;  building  and 
equipping  the  world-wide  celebrated  ‘‘Lick  Observatory”  on 
Mount  Hamilton  in  Santa  Clara  county;  delivering  over  the 
various  sums  devoted  to  other  boards  or  persons  for  other  estab¬ 
lishments  or  institutions;  paying  off  in  full  all  the  bequests  and 
legacies,  including  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  way  of  com¬ 
promise  to  John  H.  Lick,  who  as  the  wise  old  philanthropist  had 
been  disposed  to  fear  afterwards  made  trouble,  and  finally  divid¬ 
ing  about  a  million  of  dollars  between  his  twin  favorites  and 
residuary  legatees,  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  which  expended  most  of  the  sums 
thus  given  them  upon  their  before-mentioned  buildings  and  thus 
reared,  as  well  as  others,  fitting  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  donor. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature,  next  after  the  presidential  election 
of  1876  and  the  last  under  the  old  constitution,  met  at  Sacramento 
on  December  3,  1877.  On  December  6,  as  soon  as  the  houses 
were  fully  organized,  Irwin  sent  in  his  biennial  message.  He 
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characterized  the  year  1876  as  prosperous,  but  1877  as  one  of 
drought,  partial  failure  of  crops,  general  depression,  riotous  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Chinese,  and  almost  universal  dissatisfaction 
and  disturbance.  The  financial  condition  of  the  state  was  not 
bad,  though  taxes  were  increasing;  and,  on  account  of  a  recent 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  to  the  effect  that  taxes  on  mort¬ 
gages  and  solvent  debts  were  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  advanced  still  higher.  But  the  matter 
which  he  seemed  to  consider  of  most  serious  import  in  relation 
to  the  revenue  was  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  substance 
overturning  the  state  board  of  equalization.  And  he  urgently 
recommended  that  the  new  constitution — which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  about — should  provide  or  authorize  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  such  a  board.  To  the  new  constitution  also,  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  he  recommended  a 
reference  of  the  subject  of  the  enlargement  and  management  of 
the  state  prison — evidently  thinking  that  the  needs  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  were  rapidly  increasing.  At  the  same  time,  he  appears  to 
have  done  quite  as  much  as  any  other  governor  to  empty  the 
prisons  by  exercising  the  pardoning  power  in  very  many  cases, 
not  excepting  that  of  John  J.  Marks,  which  occasioned  much 
public  adverse  comment.  But  it  seems,  in  reference  to  pardons 
in  general,  that  he  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  even  with  himself. 
Much  of  his  pardoning  had  been  done  on  the  theory  that  sen¬ 
tences  were  too  severe,  simply  because  they  were  severer  than 
in  other  cases  of  supposed  similar  nature;  and  he  therefore  rec¬ 
ommended  that  in  some  way  or  other  sentences  should  be  equal¬ 
ized,  and  that  the  pardoning  power  should  be  destroyed.  “The 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  by  the  executive,”  he  said,  “is 
wholly  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned — to  the  criminals 
as  a  body,  to  their  friends,  to  the  community  at  large  and — 
more  than  to  any  one  else — to  the  executive  himself.”1 

In  regard  to  the  riotous  proceedings  against  the  Chinese  and 
other  disturbances  previously  referred  to,  Irwin  was  in  reality 
speaking  of  the  violent  and  menacing  demonstrations  of  what 
was  known  as  the  “sand-lots”  excitement,  which  had  recently 
started  among  the  lower  classes  of  San  Francisco,  had  grown 

Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  12-19,  29-31. 
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with  amazing  rapidity  and  already  threatened  great  disorder.  It 
developed  into  a  very  dangerous  movement,  which  afterwards 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  heroic  treatment,  as  will  be  shown  here¬ 
after;  but  for  the  present  it  was  not  properly  appreciated,  or  at 
least  not  by  the  governor.  On  the  contrary,  he  professed  to 
consider  the  trouble  as  mere  temporary  ill-humor,  which  would 
soon  pass  away,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  rather  encourage  than 
repress  the  disturbances  by  expressly  stating  that  he  did  not 
“think  the  laboring  people  ought  to  cease  to  agitate  as  long  as 
they  have  just  cause  for  complaint  or  grievances  to  be  remedied.” 
This  sort  of  euphemism  might  be  very  good  for  a  politician;  but 
it  was  very  bad  for  a  statesman,  and  particularly  a  governor. 
He  was  aware  that  the  sand-lots  agitators  had  committed  unlaw¬ 
ful,  overt  acts,  and  said  so;  but,  instead  of  condemning,  he  rather 
excused  them.  When  he  came  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  again, 
he  used  language  against  them,  which  would  much  better  have 
suited  the  stump  than  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  intimated 
that,  though  unfortunately  the  Chinese  were  entitled  to  come 
here  under  the  Burlingame  treaty  and  entitled  to  protection  after 
they  came,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  protect  them  and,  if  pro¬ 
tected,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  everything  valuable  in 
civilization.  He  therefore  recommended  that  an  effective  call 
should  be  made  for  the  abrogation  of  that  portion  of  the  Bur¬ 
lingame  treaty,  which  allowed  unlimited  immigration,  and  such 
other  action  as  might  be  proper  and  necessary  to  effectually 
abate  the  evil  complained  of.  Obviously,  after  the  use  of  such 
language  and  particularly  the  sentiment  evinced,  it  did  very 
little  good,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  riotous  crowd  like  that 
of  the  sand-lots,  to  advise  that  the  Chinese  already  in  the  state 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  any  other  residents  and  to  promise 
that  his  department  at  least  would  endeavor  to  secure  to  them 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  future  as  it  had  done  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  he  thus  spoke  against 
the  Chinese  and  carefully  abstained  from  saying  anything  very 
severe  or  offensive  directly  against  the  sand-lots  movement,  he 
strongly  urged  more  effective  attention  to  placing  the  organized 
militia  of  the  state  on  a  proper  basis  and  making  it  efficient  in 
drill  and  all  soldierly  exercises.  ‘‘The  events,”  he  said,  “which 
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have  transpired  in  this  and  other  states  within  the  last  six 
months,  have  demonstrated  that  some  well-organized  and  thor¬ 
oughly  drilled  military  force  is  absolutely  necessary  to  aid  in 
suppressing  riots,  enforcing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  public 
peace.”1 

Irwin  had  also  much  to  say  about  the  various  insane  asylums, 
and  particularly  of  the  great  cost  and  small  capacity  of  the  Napa 
in  comparison  with  the  Stockton  institution.  He  said  that  the 
capacity  at  Napa  w*as  only  six  hundred  and  the  cost  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  each  patient  exclusive  of  furniture;  while  at  Stockton, 
built  much  earlier  and  when  labor  and  materials  were  much 
dearer,  the  capacity  was  over  a  thousand  and  the  cost  only  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Other  state  institutions  also 
received  attention,  generally  favorable.  He  stated  that  the 
transportation  commissions,  appointed  in  1876,  to  regulate  the 
freights  and  fares  of  railroads  had  accomplished  nothing  important 
for  the  reason  that  the  railroad  companies  had  refused  to  submit 
to  the  law,  with  the  result  that  litigation  had  paralyzed  action. 
But  he  insisted  that  the  power  of  the  state  to  control  corpora¬ 
tions  and  regulate  their  charges  had  been  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  so-called  “Granger  cases,”  and 
could  no  longer  be  combated,  and  that  the  only  question  left  to 
be  determined  was  how  to  exercise  the  power  judiciously.  As 
to  the  West-side  irrigation  project,  passed  at  the  previous  session, 
which  contemplated  a  canal  as  well  for  transportation  as  irriga¬ 
tion  leading  along  the  western  edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
from  Tulare  county  to  tide-water  in  Contra  Costa  county,  he 
explained  that  it  was  impracticable  in  its  original  shape  and  could 
not  be  carried  through  except  with  many  amendments.  He  said 
that  the  state  printing,  formerly  done  by  an  officer  called  the 
state  printer,  had  for  the  preceding  two  years  been  done,  under 
a  law  passed  in  1872,  by  the  new  state  printing  office  under  the 
management  of  a  superintendent  of  state  printing,  and  that  as  a 
result  the  cost  of  public  printing  for  the  last  two  years  was  only 
fifty-four  and  a  half  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  for  the  two 
years  preceding.  He  also  thought  there  should  be  legislation  to 
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protect  depositors  in  savings  banks  and  stockholders  in  mines; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  recommended  that  all  transfers  of  mining 
stocks  should  be  taxed,  on  the  somewhat  singular  ground  that 
most  of  them  were  for  purposes  of  mere  speculation,  productive 
of  more  terrible  and  wide-spread  evil  than  even  gambling,  and 
that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state.1 

But  the  most  important  subject  adverted  to  by  Irwin  in  his 
message  was  the  fact,  that  at  the  election  held  on  September  5, 
1877,  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  state  had  voted  for  the 
calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  and  change  the  constitution, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  such 
convention.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  doubt  about 
whether  there  had  been  a  majority  of  such  votes;  the  returns 
of  a  number  of  the  counties  on  the  subject  were  very  defective; 
and  even  so  late  as  February  11,  1878,  more  than  two  months 
after  the  transmission  of  the  message,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
the  exact  state  of  the  vote  of  Humboldt  and  San  Diego  counties. 
There  therefore  had  to  be  an  estimation  of  the  total  vote  of 
those  counties,  counting  which  it  was  reported  that  the  total 
number  of  ballots  cast  at  the  election  had  been  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine;  those  for 
the  convention  seventy-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty; 
those  expressly  against  it  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fourteen;  those  silent  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  not  for  it, 
twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five — thus  leav¬ 
ing  an  expressed  affirmative  majority  for  it  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty.  On  the  strength  of  this  report,  which  though  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  was  not  contested,  an  act  for  the  convention 
was  introduced  into  the  assembly;  and  after  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  it  was  finally  passed  and  approved  by  Irwin  on  April 
1,  1878,  the  last  day  of  the  session.2 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  the  special  committee, 
appointed  by  the  last  senate  to  investigate  the  Chinese  question, 
presented  its  report.  It  was  very  voluminous.  As  was  expected, 
and  in  fact  perfectly  well  understood  beforehand,  it  was  violently 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  25,  26,  36-42. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  42-44,  340,  829;  Stats.  1877-8,  759. 
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anti-Chinese  in  character  and  suited  so  well  the  popular  preju¬ 
dices  on  the  subject  that  twenty  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
printed.  Matters  had  advanced  so  far  that  nobody,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  nobody  that  held  or  ever  expected  to  hold  office,  dared 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Chinese;  but  on  the  contrary  nearly 
everybody,  and  the  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats,  seized 
every  opportunity  to  make  public  profession  on  the  anti-Chinese 
side.  The  special  committee  were  not  only  liberally  paid  for 
their  services,  but  were  tendered  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  had  performed  them.  And  almost  immediately  after 
the  presentation  of  their  report,  besides  numerous  resolutions  of 
various  language  and  character  but  all  directed  against  Mon¬ 
golians  and  intended  to  keep  them  out  or  drive  them  off,  a  bill 
was  introduced,  and  hurried  through  so  rapidly  as  to  receive 
Irwin’s  approval  on  December  21,  1877,  providing  for  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  will  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  Chinese 
immigration,  by  vote  at  the  next  state  election.1 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  mainspring  of  the 
anti-Chinese  movement  was  the  riotous  sand-lots  agitation;  but 
the  sand-lots  agitators  had  other  subjects  of  complaint  besides 
the  Chinese.  They  had  merely  adopted  the  anti- Chinese  shib¬ 
boleth,  which  had  been  more  or  less  used  ever  since  the  days 
of  Governor  Bigler.  They  were  also  opposed  to  capital  or  rather 
to  anybody’s  having  more  money  than  they  had,  and  wished,  as 
they  expressed  it,  to  compel  wealth  to  disgorge.  One  of  their 
most  effective  cries  in  this  direction  was  against  the  holders  of 
large  tracts  of  land,  or  what  they  called  land  monopoly.  Creed 
Haymond  of  Sacramento,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  anti-Chinese  movement  in  the  legislature  and  had  been 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  Chinese  immigration, 
attempted,  in  much  the  same  manner,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  anti-land-monopoly  movement.  For  this  purpose, 
as  early  as  the  third  day  of  the  session,  he  introduced  into  the 
senate  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  dispose  by  will  of  more  than  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
that,  if  he  had  more  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  excess  should 
pass  to  the  state.  Whatever  may  have  been  Haymond’s  inten- 


>  Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  6,  27,  28,  33,  68,  431;  Stats.  1877-8,  3. 
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tion  with  his  resolution,  it  was  immediately  seized  upon,  worried 
by  amendments  and  altered  into  the  harmless  declaration  “that 
the  policy  of  permitting  the  state  lands  to  be  monopolized  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  is  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.”1  On  the  other  hand  George  H.  Rogers  of  San  Francisco 
renewed  the  fight  of  the  previous  session  against  the  wholesale 
disposition  of  public  lands  under  the  timber  and  desert  land 
acts  and  demanded  that  no  government  land  should  be  disposed 
of  except  to  actual  settlers  and  in  limited  quantities.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  was  adopted;2  and  not  long  afterwards  in  the 
assembly,  as  if  in  support  of  the  general  proposition,  it  was 
stated  that  one  individual,  evidently  referring  to  James  B.  Hag- 
gin,  had  not  only  acquired  in  Kern  county,  under  the  so-called 
desert  land  act,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  acres; 
but  it  was  also  alleged  that  the  assessor  of  that  county  had 
fixed  the  valuation  of  such  lands  below  those  of  similar  character 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  held  by  settlers  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  An  investigation  being  ordered,  it  appeared  from  the 
testimony  that  the  assessment  was  lower;  but  there  was  nothing 
shown  to  prove  it  incorrect;  and  the  matter  dropped.  Several 
other  measures,  that  might  also  be  more  or  less  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sand-lots,  were  attempted  to  be  put  through 
at  this  session  but  for  the  time  failed — only,  however,  to  be 
adopted  afterwards.  One  was  a  bill  for  a  labor  bureau,  and 
another  a  resolution  to  tax  uncultivated  land  as  high  as  culti¬ 
vated  land  of  the  same  grade.3 

But  notwithstanding  the  overshadowing  influence  exercised 
over  some  of  the  legislators  by  the  sand-lots,  there  were  several 
very  excellent  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1877-8.  One  of 
these  limited  street-railroad  fares  in  cities  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants  to  not  more  than  five  cents  for  trips  of 
any  distance  in  one  direction.  Another,  introduced  by  the  same 
author  and  usually  known  as  the  “McCoppin  one-twelfth  act,” 
provided  that  no  greater  amounts  or  liabilities  against  the  San 

‘Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  12. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  73;  Stats.  1877-8,  1065. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  285;  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  113,  241,  290, 
291,  529. 
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Francisco  treasury  should  be  authorized,  allowed,  contracted  for, 
paid  or  made  payable,  in  any  one  month,  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
total  amount  allowed  by  law  to  be  expended  within  the  fiscal 
year,  of  which  such  month  was  a  part,  except  an  unexpended 
surplus  of  a  previous  month — making  contracts  and  authoriza¬ 
tions  in  violation  of  the  act  void  and  subjecting  violations  to 
severe  punishment.1 2  Another  was  an  act  to  regulate  the  quality 
and  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
thousand  feet.  Another  act,  calculated  to  suppress  a  crying  and 
disgraceful  evil  which  had  become  very  prevalent,  was  designed 
to  prohibit  “piece  clubs”  and  prevent  extortion  upon  candidates 
for  office.  Another  was  an  act  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  under  which  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  acts,  every  city  and  nearly  every  town  in  the  state  has  been 
provided  with  a  very  full  supply  of  books  and  periodicals. 
Another  was  an  act  to  create  the  “Hastings  college  of  the  law,”  a 
department  of  the  university  of  California,  founded  upon  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  made  for  the  purpose  by 
S.  C.  Hastings,  first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  And  still  another — and  one  of  the  best — was  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  statute  of  limitations,  contained  in  the  code  of  civil 
procedure,  to  the  effect  that  to  establish  a  valid  adverse  posses¬ 
sion  of  land,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  prove  pay¬ 
ment  by  himself,  his  predecessor  or  grantor  of  all  state,  county 
and  municipal  taxes  levied  and  assessed  upon  such  land.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  excellent  provision  that  a  very  effectual  stop 
was  put  to  the  too-frequent  frauds  practiced  by  irresponsible 
persons  in  squatting  upon  the  lands  of  others  and  afterwards 
claiming  them  by  prescription.3 

An  act,  approved  March  29,  1878,  on  an  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  subject  and  which  led  to  great  expense  and  much  conflict, 
and  whose  results  may  perhaps  be  considered  even  yet  not  alto¬ 
gether  determined,  created  the  office  of  state  engineer  and  was 
intended  to  provide  a  system  of  irrigation,  promote  rapid  drain¬ 
age  and  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 


1  Stats.  1877-8,  18,  hi. 

2  Stats.  1877-8,  167,  236,  329,  533. 

3  Amendments  to  Codes,  1877-8,  99. 
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Joaquin  rivers.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  the  river  beds;  what  changes  had  taken  place;  the  cause  or 
causes  of  such  changes,  and  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  to 
increase  their  carrying  capacity,  prevent  damages  by  flood  and 
preserve  their  navigability;  and  in  this  connection  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  hydraulic  mining  and  the  vexed  question  of  mining 
debris.  He  was  also  to  ascertain  the  position  and  acreage  of 
lands  in  need  of  irrigation,  divide  them  into  natural  districts  and 
by  observation  and  study  find  out  how  best  to  irrigate  and 
improve  them.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  problem  was  one 
of  very  broad  extent,  which  could  not  be  worked  out  in  much 
hurry;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  that  had  to  be  met  and 
solved  however  long  it  might  take;  and  this  act  of  1878  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  initiative  of  the  long  controversy  about  irrigation, 
drainage,  debris  and  interior  navigation  and  how  they  are  to  be 
adjusted  and  reconciled,  which  is  still  pending.1  Besides  this  act, 
which  was  a  senate  measure,  the  assembly  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  the  debris  question,  which  by  this 
time  had  begun  to  assume  very  large  proportions.2  In  addition, 
there  were  several  special  acts  in  relation  to  particular  irrigation 
districts;  but  they  played  but  little  figure  in  comparison  with  the 
engrossing  and  absorbing  interests  committed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  state  engineer,  whose  office  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  ever  created  by  the  legislature.3 

The  question  of  freights  and  fares  of  railroad  companies,  which 
had  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  transportation  commission 
at  the  session  of  1875-6,  again  came  up  at  the  session  of  1877-8; 
and  as  that  body,  chiefly  on  account  of  litigation  as  before  stated 
had  not  reported,  a  new  act,  having  the  same  objects  in  view  but 
more  carefully  drawn,  was  passed.  It  provided  for  a  new  officer, 
to  be  known  as  commissioner  of  transportation,  prescribed  very 
minutely  his  powers  and  duties,  and  repealed  the  former  act. 
Little  more  was  done  under  this  act,  however,  than  under  the 
other,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  constitution  of  1879  created  an 
entirely  new  tribunal,  known  as  railroad  commissioners,  for  the 


1  Stats.  1877-8,  634. 

2 Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  181,  191. 

3  Stats.  1877-8,  468,  820,  887. 
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determination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  subject  and  thereby 
removed  it — apparently  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  interested — from  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.1  At 
this  same  session,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  bank 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  thoroughly  examine 
at  least  twice  every  year  all  the  banks  of  the  state;  report  their 
condition,  and  generally  to  supervise  them  for  the  protection  of 
depositors.2  It  may  be  added  that  among  the  other  acts  of  this 
session,  and  apparently  in  response  to  the  strange  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  before  adverted  to,  was  one  imposing  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  the  issue  of  every  certificate  of  stock,  whether 
original  or  on  transfer,  by  a  corporation. 

It  thus  appears,  even  from  the  acts  mentioned,  without  count¬ 
ing  others,  that  the  legislative  session  of  1877-8  wrestled  with  a 
great  number  of  important  questions  and  must  have  been  a  very 
busy  one.  The  governor  was  also  busy,  at  least  more  prolific  of 
vetoes,  though  not  so  invariably  successful,  as  at  the  previous 
session.  One  of  these  was  of  a  senate  bill  to  appropriate  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Howard  Benevolent  Association  of 
Sacramento  “for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  late  storm  and 
floods.”  His  objection  was  that  the  suffering  was  not  so  great  as 
to  render  the  appropriation  absolutely  necessary,  though  he  was 
of  opinion  a  moderate  appropriation  would  be  unobjectionable. 
The  veto  was  sustained  because  only  eighteen  voted  against  it  to 
thirteen  for  it — not  two-thirds.  Subsequently,  an  act  granting 
five  thousand  dollars  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor. 
Another  veto  was  of  a  senate  bill  to  open  and  improve  Seventh 
street  in  San  Francisco  without  and  apparently  regardless  of  the 
consent  of  the  municipality;  and  this  was  sustained  because  only 
seventeen  voted  against  it  to  fourteen  in  its  favor.  Another 
veto  was  of  a  senate  bill  authorizing  the  supervisors  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  ascertain  and  pay  Alfred  A.  Green  what  was  due,  not 
exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  services  rendered  in  1856 
or  at  any  other  time,  in  establishing  the  city’s  pueblo  title  and 
causing  the  rejection  of  the  Bolton  or  Santillan  title.  The  gov¬ 
ernor’s  objections  were  that,  if  anything  had  ever  been  due,  it 
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was  outlawed;  that  it  did  not  appear  that  Green  had  ever  ren¬ 
dered  any  service;  that,  if  he  had,  it  was  done  not  to  benefit  San 
Francisco  but,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to  spite  the  Bolton 
claimants,  and  that  whatever  service  he  had  done  was  of  no  serv¬ 
ice  to  San  Francisco.  But  for  some  reason,  hard  to  understand, 
the  legislature  by  considerably  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  house  overruled  the  veto  and  passed  the  bill.1  There  were 
several  other  vetoes  of  senate  bills  and  altogether  nine  or  ten  in 
the  assembly,  which  were  sustained,  nearly  all  by  large  majori¬ 
ties;  but  the  subjects  of  them  were  not  of  very  general  importance 
or  interest. 

Several  resolutions,  presented  at  this  session,  may  be  noticed 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  general  character  of  the  legislature. 
One,  which  was  adopted,  recommended  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  government  of  the  government  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
as  president  of  Mexico.2  Another,  offered  in  the  assembly  by 
Caleb  Sherman  of  Santa  Barbara,  apparently  a  red-hot  partisan^ 
expressed  devotion  to  Democracy,  affirmed  that  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  had  been  elected  and  should  have  been  inaugurated 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on  March  4, 
1877,  and  declared  that  there  was  “no  language  severe  enough  to 
characterize  that  great  political  crime,  the  worst  of  the  century, 
which  culminated  in  the  inauguration  of  a  man  who  was  not 
legally  elected  president.”  The  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
four  against  twenty-seven,  was  laid  on  the  table,  from  which  it 
was  never  lifted.  It  had  about  the  same  fate  of  death  from 
inanition  as  a  remarkable,  somewhat  double-barreled,  measure, 
introduced  by  William  Hanna  of  Santa  Clara,  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  “to  suppress  the  practice  of  social  drinking  at  public  bars, 
and  to  create  a  revenue  from  the  same  that  shall  be  commensu¬ 
rate  to  the  evil  it  engenders.”3 

Meanwhile,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  term  of  Aaron  A. 
Sargent  as  United  States  senator  was  to  expire  before  another 
legislature,  it  became  necessary  to  elect  a  successor.  In  accord- 

senate  Journal,  1877-8,  342,  349,  395,  443,  540;  Assembly  Journal, 
1877-8,  803-805;  Stats.  1877-8,  930,  956. 

2  Stats.  1877-8,  1074. 

3  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  484. 
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ance  with  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the  election  took 
place  in  each  house  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  1877.  Two 
candidates  were  nominated — James  T.  Farley  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  and  Morris  M.  Estee  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 
In  the  senate,  Farley  received  twenty-eight  votes  and  Estee 
twelve;  in  the  assembly,  Farley  fifty-four  and  Estee  twenty-four. 
John  F.  Swift  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting  in  the  assembly, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  elected  as  an  independent  candi¬ 
date  and  for  a  special  purpose — understood  to  be  the  fixing  of 
water-rates  in  San  Francisco — by  both  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans,  after  assuring  them  that  no  action  of  his  should  injure  either 
in  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator,  and  that  he  therefore 
could  not  vote  for  either  candidate.  As  it  made  no  difference 
whether  he  voted  or  not,  he  was  excused.  The  next  day  in  joint 
assembly  the  journals  of  the  two  houses  were  read,  and  Farley 
declared  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  beginning  March 
4.  1879.1 _ 

Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  48,  49,  56-58;  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  120- 
122,  126-128. 
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IRWIN  (CONTINUED). 

IT  was  in  Irwin’s  administration  that  the  so-called  Working¬ 
men’s  party,  more  commonly  known  as  the  sand-lots  move¬ 
ment  and  sometimes  as  the  Kearney  excitement,  had  its 
commencement.  The  times  were  exceedingly  hard.  During 
the  winter  of  1876-7  little  or  no  rain  fell,  less  than  during  any 
other  season  since  the  great  drought;  there  was  a  general  failure 
of  the  grain  crop,  a  large  loss  of  cattle  on  the  stock  ranges,  and 
a  serious  decline  in  the  yield  of  gold.  It  was  said  that  the 
damage  caused  by  the  want  of  rain  ran  high  up  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  especially,  where 
there  was  as  yet  comparatively  no  irrigation,  nearly  everything 
was  depressed — notwithstanding  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  completed  its  railway  connection  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  September,  1876,  thus  opening  up  the 
country  to  rapid  transportation,  and  extended  it  to  the  Colorado 
river,  on  the  way  east  by  the  southern  route,  in  April,  1877.  In 
1876,  on  account  of  the  centennial  exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
there  were  fewer  visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  usual  and  of 
course  a  reduced  distribution  of  money  from  strangers;  and  this 
diminution  of  travel  and  consequent  absence  of  travelers’  expendi¬ 
tures  were  kept  up  the  next  year  by  reports  of  the  diminished 
prosperity  and  attractiveness  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  accustomed  rains.  About  the  same  time,  the  bonanza 
mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  began  to  rapidly  decline 
in  reputation;  the  immense  monthly  dividends  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Virginia  mine  in  particular  stopped  in  January,  1877;  the 
California  mine  declined  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  great 
stock  market  of  San  Francisco,  which  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  by  its  extent  and  activity  and  the  immensity  of  its 
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1  transactions,  rapidly  fell  away  and  became  almost  paralyzed.  It 
was  said  that  there  were,  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  a  hundred 
millionaires  in  California,  many  of  them  worth  over  five  millions 
of  dollars  each;  but  that  in  1877  half  the  number  ceased  to  be 
millionaires  at  all,  and  many  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  Within 
a  couple  of  years,  according  to  estimation,  there  had  been  a 
shrinkage  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
market  value  of  a  couple  of  the  leading  mines  alone,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  owned  in  San  Francisco — by  which  shrinkage  every¬ 
body  was  directly  or  indirectly  more  or  less  affected;  and  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  poor  people,  who  were 
thrown  out  of  work  and  could  not  find  employment  in  the 
distress  of  capital,  became  fearfully  grave.1 

In  July,  1877,  when  news  came  of  great  labor, ^socialistic  and 
railroad  riots  in  the  eastern  states  and  particularly  at  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Baltimore,  there  was  a  prompt  response  in  San 
F'rancisco.  For  various  reasons  and  especially  on  account  of 
recent  demagogic  proceedings  against  the  Chinese  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  riotous  movement  at  first  took  the  same  direction.  On 
July  23,  a  Chinese  laundry  was  burned;  several  others  were 
sacked;  and  the  rioters,  emboldened  by  success,  became  defiant 
and  threatened  to  drive  out  the  Asiatics — and  with  fire  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  police  force,  consisting  at  that  time  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  was  insufficient  of  itself  to  stem  the 
mob;  and  it  was  very  evident,  as  most  of  the  houses  of  San 
Francisco  were  wooden  and  there  were  some  three  hundred 
Chinese  laundries  scattered  amongst  them,  that,  if  the  mob  should 
get  control  or  attempted  to  carry  out  their  threats,  the  city  would 
suffer  great  damage  and  run  the  risk  of  being  entirely  destroyed. 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  24;  and  the  result  was  the  determination  to 
form  a  protective  association  under  the  presidency  and  control 
of  William  T.  Coleman,  the  same  person  who  had  been  president 
of  the  famous  vigilance  committee  of  1856.  Coleman  immedi¬ 
ately  took  hold  and,  with  characteristic  promptitude  and  ability, 
soon  laid  out  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  the  requisite  funds  and 
the  organization  of  a  strong  force  of  citizen  volunteers,  to  be 
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known  as  the  Committee  of  Safety.  It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  new 
vigilance  committee,  composed  of  people  of  much  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  1856,  good,  sober,  intelligent,  well-intentioned  and 
courageous  men,  imbued  and  actuated  with  the  same  old  spirit 
but  acting  under  different  conditions.  In  1856  the  state  and 
city  government  were  both  in  weak,  if  not  corrupt,  hands,  with 
little  or  no  ability  and  apparently  not  a  great  deal  of  desire  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  government;  and  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  was  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  anythihg  of 
value  to  the  community,  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  incumbent 
officials  and  the  law  as  it  was  administered.  But  in  1877  the 
state  and  city  had  for  twenty  years  been  comparatively  well 
managed  and  the  law  comparatively  well  administered;  and 
there  was  therefore  no  good  reason  for  any  organization  except 
in  strict  accordance  with  law  and  in  subordination  and  aid  of  the 
constituted  authorities. 

Members  of  the  new  organization  flocked  to  be  enrolled  in 
large  numbers.  A  finance  committee  solicited  money  and  in  a 
few  days  collected  more  than  was  needed,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Another  committee  was 
sent  to  the  various  gun  shops  of  the  city  to  gather  up  arms 
and  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  Coleman  sent  to  General 
McDowell,  then  commanding  the  United  States  forces  on  the 
Pacific  with  his  head-quarters  at  Black  Point,  asking  for  the  use 
in  case  of  need  of  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  with  equipments 
and  munitions.  Upon  McDowell’s  replying  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  orders  from  the  United  States  secretary  of  war 
at  Washington,  application  was  made,  through  United  States 
Senator  Sargent,  to  that  official ;  and  orders  came  back  at  once 
instructing  McDowell  to  cause  to  be  issued  by  the  proper  officer 
at  the  Benicia  armory  supplies  of  whatever  kind  the  committee 
of  safety  might  require.  A  requisition  being  regularly  made, 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  rifles  and  five  hundred  carbines 
with  ammunition  and  accouterments  were  shipped  to  Coleman 
and  afterwards,  to  some  extent  at  least,  used  in  arming  volunteer 
troops.  Coleman  also  telegraphed  to  Sacramento  for  Governor 
;Irwin,  who  immediately  took  passage  for  San  Francisco  and, 
after  a  short  consultation,  wired  to  President  Hayes,  requesting 
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him  to  direct  the  United  States  vessels  at  Mare  Island  to  take 
position  in  the  harbor  in  front  of  the  city  and  co-operate  in  quell¬ 
ing  disturbances  in  case  of  necessity.  To  this  also  there  was  an 
immediate  affirmative  answer;  and,  as  a  result,  the  United  States 
vessels  Pensacola,  Admiral  Murray,  the  Lackawanna,  Commodore 
Calhoun,  and  the  tug  Monterey,  with  Gatling-guns  and  other 
arms,  anchored  within  convenient  distance  off  the  city  wharves. 
Thus,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  the  United  States  secretary  of  war  had 
amply  supplied  it  with  arms  and  munitions  and,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards,  the  .United  States  secretary  of  the  navy 
had  furnished  it  with  ships  of  war,  fully  manned  and  ready  for 
active  operations. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  25,  Coleman  estab¬ 
lished  his  head-quarters  in  a  large  building  on  Stockton  near 
Post  street,  known  as  Horticultural  Hall;  and  there  the  work  of 
enrollment,  organization  and  discipline  went  on.  Though  fire¬ 
arms  had  been  provided  and  a  few  companies  were  furnished  with 
them,  he  considered  it  prudent  to  dispense  with  their  use  as  far 
as  possible;  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  six  thousand  hickory  pick-handles,  to  be  used  as 
clubs.  He  then  directed  the  enrolled  volunteers  to  form  into 
companies  of  one  hundred  members;  each  to  choose  its  own 
officers,  subject  to  approval  and  confirmation,  and  at  once  to 
commence  drilling;  and  before  night  a  large  and  effective  force 
was  provided  and  sent  out  in  detachments  for  active  service  as 
assistants  to  and  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  chief  of  police. 
This  new  force,  on  account  of  the  weapons  it  carried,  was  known 
and  became  celebrated  as  the  “pick-handle  brigade.”  That  first 
night,  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  men  of  them  on  actual 
and  important  duty;  but  the  total,  available  force  amounted  to 
about  five  and  a  half  thousand  members,  who  could  have  been 
rallied  and  brought  together  in  an  hour  or  so  at  the  sound  of  a 
concerted  and  well-understood  general  alarm.  As  a  part  of  them, 
there  were  about  three  hundred  cavalry,  who  patrolled  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  a  few  crews 
of  special  police  on  board  vessels  along  the  water  front.  The 
ill-disposed,  violent  and  criminal  classes  were  numerous  and 
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desperate  and  made  several  riotous  demonstrations;  but,  on  every 
occasion,  the  committee  of  safety  was  on  hand  and  quelled  them. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  was  from  incendiarism,  and  it 
required  great  care  and  circumspection  to  guard  against  it ;  but 
there  was  also  danger  of  the  precipitation  of  bloodshed  by 
almost  any  kind  of  hasty  or  ill-advised  action. 

On  the  night  of  the  same  July  25,  after  a  day  of  excitement 
and  disturbance  and  several  encounters,  the  rioters  determined 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company’s 
docks  and  steamers  near  the  foot  of  Brannan  street,  where  the 
Chinese  immigrants  were  landed  and  which  were  therefore 
regarded  as  choice  subjects  of  spoil.  Many  threats  had  been 
made  to  destroy  this  property  before.  On  this  occasion,  great 
crowds  congregated  in  the  neighborhood  and  fire  was  set  to 
several  near-by  lumber  yards.  The  disorderly  elements  were 
out  in  large  force  and  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  firemen, 
who  were  soon  on  the  ground  with  their  engines;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  the  firemen  came  many  policemen  and  large 
numbers  of  the  pick-handle  brigade,  who  at  once  began  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  crowds.  There  was  a  general  fight  for  a  couple  of 
hours;  in  the  mel£e  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  and  many 
stones  thrown;  a  few  men  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded. 
The  chief  object  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  police  was  not 
to  kill  or  maim  but  to  disperse  the  rioters  and  drive  them  off; 
and  in  this  they  finally  succeeded.  By  midnight,  the  city  was 
again  quiet  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  on  account  of  their 
defeat  and  the  immense  and  effective  force  which  they  saw 
arrayed  against  them,  entirely  discomfited,  demoralized  and 
cowed  down.  That  night’s  combat  and  its  results  effectually 
broke  the  backbone  of  the  riotous  movement;  and  within  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  the  committee  of  safety,  like  the  old  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  quietly  sunk  out  of  sight.  It  did  not  dis¬ 
band;  it  continued  ready  to  respond,  if  again  needed  or  called 
upon;  but  the  work  it  had  specially  undertaken  was  finished  and 
well  done.  On  Saturday,  July  28,  Governor  Irwin  telegraphed 
to  the  United  States  secretary  of  the  navy  the  thanks  of  the 
state  and  city  for  the  presence  of  the  war  vessels,  stating  that  all 
danger  had  practically  passed  and  there  was  no  further  need  of 
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them.  They  were  therefore  ordered  back  to  Mare  Island;  but 
before  they  went,  the  United  States  marines  and  sailors  asked  the 
privilege  of  a  parade  in  the  city,  which  was  accorded  them ;  and 
that  was  the  only  public  parade  or  exhibition,  except  in  the  way 
of  actual  service,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  committee  of 
safety.  Thanks  were  also  forwarded  to  the  United  States  secretary 
of  war  for  the  arms  loaned,  all  of  which  were  accounted  for  and 
returned — with  the  exception  of  one  single  pistol  that  could 
not  be  found.1  \ 

Discontent  among  the  laboring  classes  and  particularly  those 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  “hard  times” 
still  continued.  A  restless  feeling  prevailed  amongst  them.  In 
their  great  need  and  greater  dissatisfaction  they  hardly  knew 
which  way  to  turn,  and  only  wanted  a  bold  leader  to  turn  in 
almost  any  direction.  There  was  therefore  a  magnificent  opening 
for  a  demagogue.  And  a  demagogue  of  considerable  boldness  and 
force,  and  for  a  while  of  extraordinary  success,  soon  appeared. 
This  was  Dennis  Kearney,  an  Irish  drayman,  born  in  County 
Cork,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  arrived  in  California  in  1868 
and  was  naturalized  in  1876.  In  person  he  was  short  and  stout, 
what  is  called  thick-set,  of  coarse  features,  restless  dark  eyes, 
cropped  black  hair  that  stood  up,  quick  motions  and  loud,  pene¬ 
trating  voice.  He  was  not  a  scholar;  but  he  had  picked  up  con¬ 
siderable  information  from  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets, 
and  some  practice  in  speaking  at  clubs  and  labor  unions,  where 
he  would  work  himself  up  into  a  white  heat  declaiming  against 
capital,  monopoly  and  Chinese  immigration.  It  was  said  that,  on 
one  occasion,  he  appeared,  as  a  representative  of  a  tradesmen’s 
society,  before  United  States  Senator  Sargent  and  urged  upon 
him  certain  action;  that  Sargent  declined  and  gave  his  reasons, 
which  did  not  strike  Kearney  as  convincing;  that  he  retired,  stat¬ 
ing  he  did  not  see  why  he  could  not  become  as  great  a  man  as 
Sargent,  and  that  he  thereupon  set  to  work  with  a  determination 
to  become  even  greater.  However  this  may  have  been,  he  at 
once  threw  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  so-called  Workingmen’s 
movement,  which  had  already  started,  and  soon  took  a  prominent 

1  William  T.  Coleman’s  “  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  San  Francisco,” 
August  11, 1877;  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  the  period. 
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part  in  it.  In  August  he  advocated  the  organization  of  a  new 
party,  to  be  called  the  Workingmen’s  Trade  and  Labor  Union, 
which  name,  however,  was  at  a  subsequent  meeting  changed  to 
that  of  the  “Workingmen’s  Party  of  California;”  but,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  its  principal  meetings  were  from  about  that  time 
held  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  then  vacant  lots  in  front  of 
the  new  city  hall,  it  was  usually  known  as  the  “Sand-lots”  party. 

On  September  21,  1877,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  Union 
Hall  on  Howard  Street  in  San  Francisco  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  considering  the  condition  of  unemployed  laborers  and  pro¬ 
viding  ways  and  means  for  their  relief.  The  first  speaker  was 
Philip  A.  Roach,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  praised  the 
workingmen;  decried  the  employment  of  the  pick-handle  brigade 
in  the  recent  trouble,  and  declared  that  extra  policemen  in  San 
Francisco  were  not  needed.  Kearney  also  spoke  at  the  same 
meeting  and,  after  working  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  oratorical 
frenzy,  exclaimed  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  musket  in  the  hands 
of  every  laboring  man,  and  predicted  that  within  one  year  there 
would  be  twenty  thousand  laborers  in  San  Francisco  well-armed, 
well-organized  and  well-able  to  demand  and  take  what  they 
wished  “despite  the  police,  the  military  and  hoodlum  committee 
of  safety.”  He  not  only  threatened  the  Chinese  with  summary 
treatment,  but  also  inveighed  against  the  capitalists  of  the  state; 
gave  the  names  of  many;  reveled  in  such  terms  as  “hanging  is 
necessary,”  “a  few  fires  will  clear  the  atmosphere,”  and  others  of 
similar  import,  and  closed  with  a  declaration  that  his  speech  was 
incendiary  and  that  he  intended  it  to  be  so.  Such  talk  exactly 
suited  the  riotous  and  anarchistic  elements;  and  Kearney  at  once 
took  position  as  a  leader  amongst  them.  At  a  meeting  on  the 
sand-lots  a  few  days  afterwards  he  again  spoke  in  much  the  same 
strain,  only  with  greater  violence,  declaring  that  San  Francisco 
should  meet  the  fate  of  Moscow,  if  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  were  not  soon  improved,  and  that  bullets  were  not  want¬ 
ing  to  enforce  their  demands.  At  this  intemperate  language  he 
was  called  to  order;  but  the  crowd  applauded  and  urged  him  on; 
and  on  October  5,  when  the  new  so-called  Workingmen’s  party 
of  California  came  to  be  permanently  organized,  Kearney  was 
chosen  president,  John  G.  Day  vice-president  and  H.  L.  Knight 
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The  principles  of  the  association,  as  enunciated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  persons  appointed  to  formulate  them,  were  “to 
unite  all  poor  and  working  men  and  their  friends  into  one  polit¬ 
ical  party  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
dangerous  encroachments  of  capital  on  the  happiness  of  our 
people  and  the  liberties  of  our  country;  to  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  place  it  in  those  of  the  people, 
where  it  properly  belongs;  to  rid  the  country  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  all  means  in  our  power,  because 
it  tends  still  more  to  degrade  labor  and  aggrandize  capital;  to 
destroy  land  monopoly  in  our  state  by  such  laws  as  will  make 
it  impossible;  to  destroy  the  great  money  power  of  the  rich  by 
a  system  of  taxation  that  will  make  great  wealth  impossible  in 
the  future;  to  provide  decently  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  the 
weak,  the  helpless  and  especially  the  young,  because  the  country 
is  rich  enough  to  do  so  and  religion,  humanity  and  patriotism 
demand  that  we  should  do  so;  to  elect  none  but  competent  work¬ 
ingmen  and  their  friends  to  any  office  whatever.  The  rich  have 
ruled  us  until  they  have  ruined  us.  We  will  now  take  our  own 
affairs  into  our  own  hands.  The  republic  must  and  shall  be 
preserved,  and  only  workingmen  will  do  it.  Our  shoddy  aristo¬ 
crats  want  an  emperor  and  a  standing  army  to  shoot  down  the 
people.”  The  party  proposed,  as  soon  as  it  got  strong  enough, 
to  wait  upon  all  who  employed  Chinese;  ask  for  their  discharge, 
and  mark  as  public  enemies  those  who  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request.  It  further  declared  that  it  would  exhaust  all  peace¬ 
able  means  of  attaining  its  ends,  but  it  would  not  be  denied  jus¬ 
tice  while  it  had  the  power  to  enforce  its  demands.  It  would 
encourage  no  riot  or  outrage,  but  it  would  not  volunteer  to 
repress,  put  down,  arrest  or  prosecute  the  hungry  and  impatient 
who  manifest  their  hatred  of  the  Chinamen  by  a  crusade  against 
“John”  or  those  who  employ  him.  “Let  those  who  raise  the 
storm  by  their  selfishness,”  it  concluded,  “suppress  it  themselves. 
If  they  dare  raise  the  devil,  let  them  meet  him  face  to  face.  We 
will  not  help  them.” 

When  Kearney  was  called  to  order  at  the  meeting  of  October 
5,  on  account  of  his  incendiary  language,  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  a  faction  among  the  Workingmen  that  was  opposed  to 
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him.  This  faction,  which  was  apparently  no  better  disposed  than 
the  Kearney  crowd  but  merely  wished  to  dominate  and  control 
the  new  movement,  withdrew  for  the  time  and,  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  sand-lots,  made  a  separate  appearance,  having  its  own 
stand  and  speakers.  Such  action  was  of  course  regarded  by 
Kearney  as  insufferable  mutiny;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  usual 
violent  harangue  to  his  own  adherents  against  the  Chinese  and 
the  capitalists,  pointing  to  his  rivals,  he  exclaimed,  “You  will 
have  to  mob  those  white  Sioux  and  white  pigtail-men  first  You 
will  have  to  shoot  them  down  on  the  streets,  before  you  begin  on 
the  Chinese.”  At  this  point  Kearney’s  crowd,  following  out  his 
instructions,  made  a  rush  for  the  stand  from  which  one  of  the 
rival  orators  was  speaking  and  overturned  it.  It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  righted — and  again  overturned.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  a  Kilkenny  fight  then  and  there;  when,  by  the  interference  of 
outsiders  and  perhaps  a  little  prudent  fear  of  the  consequences, 
the  rivals  were  again  separated,  and  each  resumed  its  own  peculiar 
quality  of  agitation  on  its  own  side  of  the  sand-lots.  But,  as 
might  be  expected,  Kearney’s  superiority  in  the  use  of  threaten¬ 
ing  language  and  vituperation  soon  attracted  the  rival  crowd ;  its 
speakers  were  silenced,  because  nobody  would  listen  to  them;  and 
Kearney  ruled,  as  it  were,  supreme.  Unfortunately,  the  city 
authorities  at  the  time  were  too  much  disposed  to  temporize  and 
parley  with  the  disturbers  of  the  peace;  there  was  an  apparent 
unwillingness  to  offend  too  greatly  the  sand-lots  voters,  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  in  general  and  several  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar  stirred  up  and  spread  the  disorder  by  their  publications  of  and 
comments  upon  sand-lots  occurrences. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  largest  and  widest 
circulation,  on  October  16,  1877,  published  a  manifesto,  addressed 
by  Kearney  as  president  and  Knight  as  secretary  of  the  new  party 
to  the  editor,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  Chinese  must  go; 
and  that  it  was  not  altogether  sufficient  to  rely  upon  votes  to 
drive  them  off.  Congress,  they  said,  “has  often  been  manipulated 
by  thieves,  peculators,  land-grabbers,  bloated  bond-holders,  rail¬ 
road  magnates  and  shoddy  aristocrats — a  golden  lobby  dictating 
its  proceedings.  Our  own  legislature  is  little  better.  The  rich 
rule  them  by  bribes.  The  rich  rule  the  country  by  fraud  and 
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cunniixg;  and  we  say  that  fraud  and  cunning  shall  not  rule  us.” 
They  said  that  when  the  workingmen  decided  that  the  Chinese 
must  go,  and  when  their  will  was  thwarted  by  bribery,  corruption 
and  fraud,  it  was  time  for  them  to  meet  bribery,  corruption  and 
fraud  with  force.  If  this  was  treason,  let  those  who  thought  so 
make  the  most  of  it.  An  anonymous  correspondent,  under  the 
name  of  “Citizen,”  had  pronounced  these  expressions  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  and  had  called  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  to 
[prosecute  for  them.  But  he  was  only  making  the  old  plea  of 
pppressors  everywhere.  McMahon  had  said  this  of  the  speeches 
of  Gambetta.  Every  tyrant  had  said  the  same.  King  George 
spoke  thus  of  the  utterances  of  Patrick  Henry.  But,  they  con¬ 
tinued,  “who  is  this  ‘Citizen’  who  dares  not  write  his  name? — 
this  coward,  who  would  have  somebody  else  shoot  down  his  own 
race  to  make  room  for  the  moon-eyed  Mongolian?  Let  him 
know  that  the  Workingmen  know  their  rights*and  know  also  how 
to  maintain  them,  and  mean  to  do  it.  The  reign  of  bloated 
knaves  is  over.  The  people  are  about  to  take  their  own  affairs 
into  their  own  hands;  and  they  will  not  be  stopped  either  by 
‘Citizen,’  vigilantes,  state  militia  or  United  States  troops.”  Such 
language  being  used,  and  being  allowed  to  be  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers,  the  natural  result  was  that  the  Working¬ 
men’s  party  imagined  they  ruled  the  city  and  that  the  authorities 
were  afraid  of  them.  They  at  length  determined  to  make  a 
move  against  capital  and,  at  least,  give  it  a  terrible  fright. 

On  October  29,  about  three  thousand  of  them  proceeded  in  a 
tumultuous  body  to  the  summit  of  what  was  known  as  “Nob 
Hill,”  near  the  corner  of  California  and  Mason  streets  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  railroad  magnates,  Stanford,  Hopkins  and 
Crocker,  who  had  moved  down  from  Sacramento  some  four  or 
five  years  previously,  had  erected  splendid  residences.  Crocker’s 
place  especially  attracted  attention  from  the  fact  that,  wishing  to 
occupy  an  entire  block  between  California  and  Sacramento  streets 
for  his  grounds,  he  had  purchased  all  but  a  single  small  lot  with 
a  house  on  it,  belonging  to  an  individual  named  Yung,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Sacramento  street  front.  This  he  had  attempted 
to  purchase;  but,  at  every  offer  he  made,  Yung  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  price,  until,  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  such 
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conduct,  Crocker  determined  not  to  buy  at  all;  and,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  built  an  immense  fence  on  his  own  ground  all  around 
Yung’s  house,  high  enough  not  only  to  shut  it  out  of  sight  from 
any  part  of  his  grounds  but  also  to  exclude  Yung  from  the 
sunshine  so  necessary  to  health  and  comfort  in  San  Francisco. 
This  fence  seemed  a  popular  object  of  complaint;  and,  after  the 
crowds  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  Kearney  addressed  them  in  very 
inflammatory  appeals  about  it,  its  builder  and  the  railroad  mag¬ 
nates  as  a  body.  He  said,  according  to  the  report  of  his  words 
upon  which  he  was  afterwards  prosecuted,  that  they  were  thieves 
and  would  soon  feel  the  power  of  the  Workingmen;  that,  when  he 
had  thoroughly  organized  his  party,  they  would  march  through 
the  city  and  compel  the  thieves  to  give  up  their  plunder;  that 
he  would  lead  them  to  the  city  hall,  clear  out  the  police  force, 
hang  the  prosecuting  attorney,  burn  every  book  that  had  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  law  in  it,  and  then  enact  new  laws  for  the  Workingmen; 
that  he  would  give  the  Central  Pacific  just  three  months  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  Chinamen  and,  if  it  were  not  done,  Stanford  and  his 
crowd  would  have  to  take  the  consequences;  that  he  would  give 
Crocker  until  November  29  to  take  down  the  fence  around 
Yung’s  house  and,  if  Crocker  did  not  do  it,  he  would  lead  the 
Workingmen  up  and  tear  it  down,  and  give  Crocker  the  worst 
beating  with  the  sticks  that  a  man  ever  got.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  about  the  same  period  in  Irish-American  Hall,  according  to 
the  same  report,  he  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  motion  that  men; 
who  claimed  to  be  leaders  in  the  Workingmen’s  movement  and 
flagged  in  their  interest,  should  be  hung  up  to  a  lamp-post. 
“By  the  Eternal,”  he  exclaimed,  “we  will  take  them  by  the 
throat  and  choke  them  until  their  life’s  blood  ceases  to  beat  and 
then  run  them  into  the  sea.  A  fine  young  man  asked  me,  ‘What 
position  are  you  going  to  give  me?’  His  name  is  Lynch.  I  said. 
‘I  will  make  you  chief  judged  His  name  is  Lynch,  recollect — 
Judge  Lynch;  and  that  is  the  judge  the  Workingmen  will  want 
in  California,  if  the  condition  of  things  is  not  ameliorated.  I 
advise  every  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  if  he  is  able,  to 
own  a  musket  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.” 

This  sort  of  Jack  Cade  talk,  which  was  attracting  the  rabble  in 
great  numbers  and  urging  them  on  to  violence,  at  length  aroused 
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the  hesitating  authorities.  Two  complaints  for  misdemeanor  were 
made  against  Kearney — one  for  uttering  the  language  tending  to 
incite  the  mob  on  Nob  Hill,  and  the  other  for  the  language  at 
Irish-American  Hall.  On  November  3,  while  speaking  at  an 
open-air  meeting  near  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington 
streets  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lawless  district  commonly  known 
as  the  “Barbary  Coast/’  he  was  arrested  and  rushed  into  the  city 
prison.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  was  great  excite¬ 
ment.  For  a  time,  it  was  apprehended  that  an  attempt  to  rescue 
him  by  force  would  be  made;  and  the  military  were  called  out 
and  kept  under  arms.  In  the  excitement  the  Chinese  residents 
became  more  than  ordinarily  alarmed;  and  the  presidents  of  their 
Six  Companies  addressed  a  petition  to  the  mayor,  appealing  for 
protection  in  all  their  peaceful,  constitutional  and  treaty  rights 
against  the  unlawful  violence  and  riotous  proceedings,  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  But  notwithstanding  the  anticipated 
trouble,  none  occurred;  and  within  the  next  few  days  a  number 
of  other  sand-lots  speakers, — would-be-imitators  of  Kearney  but 
without  his  force — including  Day,  Knight,  Charles  C.  O’Donnell 
and  Charles  E.  Pickett,  were  likewise  arrested  on  charges  of 
inciting  riot  and  sent  to  jail.  These  arrests,  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  before,  were  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done:  they  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  incendiary  harangues 
and  showed  that  at  bottom  the  sand-lots  leaders — however  dan¬ 
gerous  they  might  be  by  inciting  the  criminal  classes  to  riot — had 
no  personal  courage;  that  their  direful  threats  were  but  bad 
breath;  themselves  blusterers,  and  their  movement,  at  least  as 
they  carried  it  on  apart  from  the  true  interests  of  real  labor  and 
genuine  workingmen,  unsupported  by  any  decent  or  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  intelligent  enough  to  understand  it. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrest,  the  agitators,  with  a 
weakness  which  could  hardly  be  expected  of  them,  began  to 
“squeal”  as  it  was  called  in  city-prison  parlance.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  Andrew  J.  Bryant,  the  then  mayor — or  at  least  Day  did 
and  it  was  also  signed  and  approved  by  Kearney  and  several  of 
the  others — stating  that  they  had  been  misrepresented  by  the 
press;  that  they  had  no  design  against  the  peace  of  the  city 
either  present  or  future;  that  they  were  “willing  to  submit  to  any 
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wise  measure  to  allay  existing  excitement ;  ”  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  hold  any  more  out-door  meetings  or  to  tolerate  any 
further  use  of  incendiary  language;  that  they  sincerely  hoped 
their  friends  would,  under  the  circumstances,  obey  the  officers  of 
the  law  and  uphold  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and  that  the  mayor  was 
authorized  to  make  such  public  use  of  their  letter  as  he  might 
deem  conducive  to  public  safety.  They  evidently  expected  that 
the  mayor  would  interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  perhaps  procure  a 
dismissal  of  the  charges  against  them ;  but,  by  that  time,  there  was 
so  much  complaint  throughout  the  state  at  the  mayor’s  conduct 
that  he  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  said 
it  was  entirely  outside  of  his  department.  As  it  turned  out,  how¬ 
ever,  they  might  as  well  have  waited  a  few  days  longer  and 
avoided  the  exhibition  of  their  poltroonery.  When  their  cases 
came  up  before  the  city  criminal  court,  it  was  found  that  the  city 
ordinance  under  which  they  had  been  charged  was  invalid,  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  never  been  properly  published.  They 
therefore  had  to  be  discharged.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
re-arrested  and  charged  with  riot  under  the  penal  code.  But 
when  they  again  came  up  for  trial,  Robert  J.  Ferrall,  the  judge  of 
the  court,  held  that  the  facts,  though  they  might  indicate  grave 
offenses,  did  not  show  a  technical  riot,  and  again  discharged 
them. 

The  discharge,  which  took  place  on  November  21,  was 
received  by  the  rabble  with  cheers  and  hurrahs  and  became  a 
sort  of  preliminary  to  a  grand  demonstration  by  the  sand-lotters 
on  November  29,  Thanksgiving  day.  They  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  with  banners  flying  and  sand-lots 
mottoes  flaunted.  They  acted  as  if  they  had  won  a  great  victory. 
And  it  seemed  as  if  they  had ;  for,  as  they  proudly  marched  along, 
many  thousands  of  men — some  said  seven,  some  ten  thousand — 
joined  their  lines  and  swelled  their  triumph.  After  the  march,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  sand-lots  as  usual.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Kearney  and  others,  and  resolutions  adopted.  But  the 
speeches  and  resolutions  were  not  specially  objectionable,  being 
confined  to  recommendations  of  certain  national  legislation  in 
reference  to  public  lands,  railroads,  national  banks  and  currency. 
It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  Kearney,  notwithstanding  his 
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solemn  assurances  to  the  mayor,  or  perhaps  because  as  they  were 
ineffective  to  get  him  out  of  jail  he  did  not  regard  them  as  bind¬ 
ing,  to  again  commenceagitation.  He  had  found  that  he  had  made 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  that,  even  during  his  imprisonment,  the 
sand-lotters  had  gone  on  increasing.  His  success,  in  spite  of  the 
cowardice  he  had  shown,  made  him  think  he  could  inflame  the 
whole  state  as  he  had  inflamed  the  idlers,  vagabonds  and  crimi¬ 
nals  of  San  Francisco;  and  he  determined  to  canvass  the  various 
counties;  organize  clubs  and  spread  his  anarchical  doctrines — 
fondly  hoping  to  become  a  sort  of  political  dictator  and  rule 
things  as  he  pleased.  He  accordingly  set  out,  with  Knight,  to 
“stump”  the  interior  and  made  speeches  in  various  places.  In  the 
cities  and  principal  towns,  he  always  had  a  number  of  idle  audi¬ 
tors;  but  among  the  farmers  and  genuine  working  men  he  was 
not  well  received;  and,  before  very  long,  he  returned  with  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  gaining  country  followers.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  things  were  different.  As  usual  in  the  winter  time,  most  of 
the  unemployed  and  vagrants  congregated  there  from  all  direc¬ 
tions;  and  they  all  naturally  gravitated  to  the  sand-lots,  some  for 
mischief  and  all  for  excitement.  On  January  3,  1878,  Kearney 
headed  a  procession,  which  started  with  about  four  hundred  but 
gradually  increased  to  some  fifteen  hundred,  and  marched  to  the 
city  hall  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  of  the  mayor  either  “work, 
bread  or  a  place  in  the  county  jail.”  Kearney,  as  their  leader, 
stated  that  he  could  not  keep  them  in  check  any  longer  and 
would  not  be  responsible  for  what  might  happen  if  they  were  not 
provided  for.  The  mayor  addressed  the  crowd  and  said  that  the 
city  authorities  had  no  power  to  provide  them  with  work  and,  if 
they  did,  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  The 
crowd  then  crossed  over  to  the  sand-lots,  where  incendiary 
speeches  were  made  as  before — only  still  more  threatening. 
Again  there  was  a  tirade  against  “thieving  millionaires  and 
scoundrelly  officials;”  again  talk  of  lynching  the  railroad  mag¬ 
nates  and  destroying  their  property;  again  the  Pacific  mail 
steamship  docks  and  steamers  were  to  be  blown  up  and  burned; 
and,  as  if  all  this  were  not  dire  enough,  there  were  even  sugges¬ 
tions  of  dropping  dynamite  from  balloons  into  the  Chinese 
quarters  and  using  infernal  machines  to  clean  out  “bloated  bond- 
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holders.”  So  violent  in  fact  was  the  declamation,  that  some  of 
the  officers  in  the  city  hall,  becoming  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
by  the  rabble,  locked  up  their  safes,  closed  their  offices  and  took 
measures  to  bar  out  the  mob. 

Kearney  was  evidently  trying  his  old  tactics  of  terrorism;  and 
he  was  again  helped  by  most  of  his  old  accomplices  and  a  few 
new  ones,  the  principal  of  whom  was  William  Wellock,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade  but  an  evangelist  and  “hallelujah-shouter”  by 
profession.  Kearney  about  this  time,  hearing  that  both  the  leg¬ 
islature  and  the  grand  jury  were  likely  to  interfere  in  his  game, 
exclaimed,  “If  the  members  of  the  legislature  overstep  the  limits 
of  decency,  then  I  say  ‘Hemp!  Hemp!  Hemp!  This  is  the 
battle-cry  of  freedom!’”  As  to  the  grand  jury,  he  defied  them; 
and  said  that,  if  imprisoned  again,  he  would  work  out  of  jail  and 
“annihilate  every  one  of  these  hell-hounds  in  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  On  the  other  hand,  Wellock,  or  Parson  Wellock  as  he 
was  usually  called  on  account  of  his  profession  and  fondness  for 
citing  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  an  exhortation  against  monop¬ 
olists,  who  were  favorite  objects  of  his  pious  assaults,  declared 
that  they  were  perverters  of  truth  and  exclaimed,  “What  are  we 
to  do  with  these  people  that  are  starving  our  poor  and  degrading 
our  wives,  daughters  and  sisters?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  ‘Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people  and  hang  them  before 
the  Lord.’”  These  and  such  harangues,  thus  continued  and 
reiterated  and  growing  more  and  more  threatening,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  supposed  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  sand-lots,  caused  renewed  public  alarm;  and  again 
leading  citizens  organized  a  committee  of  safety,  and  made 
arrangements  to  be  ready  with  arms  to  fight  the  mob  at  any 
moment,  if  required.  But  fortunately  it  was  not  necessary.  On 
January  5,  the  grand  jury  presented  indictments  against  Kearney, 
Wellock,  Knight,  O’Donnell,  Pickett  and  a  few  others  for  con¬ 
spiracy  and  riot.  All  were  promptly  arrested;  and,  within  a  few 
days  afterwards,  several  other  charges  were  made  against  Kearney 
for  the  use  of  incendiary  language.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders  had  a  salutary  effect  in  bringing 
about  quiet,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  On  January  22,  one  of  the 
indictments  against  Kearney  and  Wellock  was  tried  before  a  jury 
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in  the  city  criminal  court;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  rulings  of  the  judge  on  the  subject  of  riot  before  men¬ 
tioned,  they  were  acquitted;  and  the  remaining  charges  were  not 
pressed. 

Not  only  did  the  grand  jury  of  San  Francisco  thus  do  its  duty 
towards  securing  the  public  peace;  but  the  legislature  also  con¬ 
tributed  its  part  to  the  same  purpose.  On  January  17 — Just  after 
a  meeting  on  the  sand-lots  at  which  the  city  authorities  were 
defied  with  even  more  than  usual  verbosity,  more  burning  and 
blowing  up  was  threatened  and,  as  a  significant  indication  of 
what  was  intended,  a  hangman’s  noose  was  suspended  on  one 
side  of  the  speaker’s  stand — an  effective  act  was  introduced  into 
the  senate;  on  the  same  day  unanimously  passed  by  that  body 
and  sent  without  engrossment  to  the  assembly;  the  next  day 
amended  and  passed  in  the  assembly  by  forty  ayes  to  sixteen 
noes,  and  sent  back  to  the  senate  which  at  once  concurred.  On 
January  19  it  was  approved  by  the  governor.1  It  was  a  drastic 
measure,  evoked  by  the  occasion  and  commonly  called,  especially 
by  the  sand-lotters,  the  “Gag-law.”  It  was  in  fact  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  penal  code,  passed  at  the  solicitation  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  San  Francisco.  It  provided  that  “any  person  who 
in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  twenty-five  or  more  persons  shall 
utter  any  language,  with  intent  either  to  incite  a  riot  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  in  the  future  or  any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  violence  against 
person  or  property,  or  who  shall  suggest  or  advise  or  encourage 
any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  violence  against  any  person  or  persons 
or  property,  or  shall  advise  or  encourage  forcible  resistance  to 
any  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony” 
and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both.2  Directly 
after  the  above-mentioned  bill,  Frank  McCoppin  introduced  into 
the  senate  a  bill  to  increase  the  police  force  of  San  Francisco, 
which  was  subsequently,  though  not  with  so  much  rapidity, 
passed  and  approved.3  An  act  was  also  passed  by  the  same  leg¬ 
islature  appropriating  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  pay  for 

1  Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  122,  134,  166;  Assembly  Journal,  1877-8,  231. 

2  Amendments  to  Codes,  1877-8,  117,  118. 

&  Senate  Journal,  1877-8,  122;  Stats.  1877-8,  879, 
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military  duty  performed  by  the  National  Guard  during  the 
troubles  in  San  Francisco,  and  another  act  appropriating  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor 
for  the  conservation  of  the  public  peace.1  All  this  legislation, 
but  particularly  the  new  riot  act  and  the  new  police  act,  were 
bitter  pills  to  Kearney  and  his  accomplices,  and  for  a  time  made 
them  very  uncomfortable. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  sand-lots  movement  had  begun  to 
assume  the  phase  of  a  new  political  party ;  and  almost  from  the 
start,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  state.  On  January  6,  L878,  Nathan 
Porter,  one  of  the  state  senators  from  Alameda  county,  died; 
and  on  January  22,  at  a  special  election  held  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
John  W.  Bones,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  new  Working¬ 
men’s  party,  was  chosen  by  a  large  majority  over  William  W. 
Crane,  Republican,  and  Joseph  B.  Lamar,  Democrat.  Both  the 
last-named  candidates  were  able  and  popular  men,  well  fitted  for 
the  position;  while  Bones  had  neither  the  necessary  education, 
experience  or  training  and  was  so  eccentric,  besides  being  some¬ 
what  tall  and  lean,  that  he  was  generally  called  “Barebones”  and 
sometimes  “Praise-God  Barebones.”  The  next  election — which 
was  also  a  special  one  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  office  of  state  sena¬ 
tor  and  assemblyman — took  place  on  February  19  in  Santa  Clara 
county  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  so-called  People’s  party 
senator  and  a  Workingmen’s  assemblyman.  In  March,  1878,  at 
the  regular  city  elections  in  Sacramento  and  Oakland,  the  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  party  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidates  for  mayor 
and  several  other  offices.  These  results  were  a  surprise  to  the 
community  and  especially  to  the  politicians.  It  had  become 
evident  that  there  was  a  new  party  in  the  field,  which  could  not 
be  ignored;  and  it  at  once  became  a  problem  with  the  other 
parties  how  to  capture  the  new  factor  or  counterbalance  its  force.2 

The  new  or  Workingmen’s  party,  thus  started,  held  its  first 
state  convention  in  San  Francisco,  commencing  January  21,  1878. 
It  purported  to  be  a  party  of  labor  and  to  embrace  within  its 
ranks  everybody  engaged  in  productive  industry  and  the  dis- 

1  Stats.  1877-8,  696,  879. 

2 Davis’  Political  Conventions,  374-376. 
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tribution  of  its  fruits.  Each  member  was  required,  upon  signing 
the  roll,  to  publicly  and  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  sever  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties;  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  all  cases  duly  expressed,  and 
to  at  all  times  aid  in  the  selection  of  the  most  competent  persons 
in  the  party  for  official  position.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  pre¬ 
scribing  an  oath  by  which  every  member  had  to  bind  himself  to 
oppose  by  all  lawful  means  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of 
coolie  laborers  in  the  United  States  and  not  to  employ  or  sell  to 
or  buy  from  them.  Land  was  to  be  held  for  actual  settlement 
and  cultivation;  individuals  holding  more  than  one  square  mile 
were  to  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  that  amount  only  for  culti¬ 
vation  and  pasturage;  all  lands  of  equal  value  and  productive 
nature  to  be  subject  to  equal  taxation;  all  import  duties  on  raw 
materials  not  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  abolished;  a 
system  of  finance  to  be  adopted  “consistent  with  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  industries  and  requirements  of  the 
country,  uncontrolled  by  rings,  brokers  and  bankers;”  the  par¬ 
doning  power  conferred  on  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  be  taken  away  and 
vested  in  commissions;  malfeasance  in  public  office  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life  and  not  to  be 
pardoned;  the  contract  system  in  the  state  prisons  and  reforma¬ 
tory  institutions  to  be  abrogated,  and  goods  manufactured  there 
not  to  be  sold  at  less  than  current  market  rates  for  the  product 
of  free  labor;  all  labor  on  public  works  to  be  performed  by  the 
day  at  current  rates  of  wages;  eight  hours  to  be  a  sufficient  day’s 
work  and  to  be  made  so  by  law;  all  public  officers  to  receive  a 
fixed  salary  and  account  for  fees  as  public  moneys;  the  president, 
vice-president  and  senators  of  the  United  States  to  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people;  the  common  school  system  to  be  for¬ 
ever  cherished  and  supported ;  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
to  be  provided;  a  special  fund  maintained  to  secure  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  such  poor  children  as  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend;  such  education  to  be  entirely  secular,  and  in  all  public 
schools  lectures  instituted  at  stated  intervals,  whose  primary  aim 
should  be  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  labor  and  mechanical  voca¬ 
tions  as  paramount  to  all  other  walks  of  life.1 


1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  377-381. 
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In  view  of  the  approaching  election  for  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention,  which  was  to  take  place  on  June  19,  1878 
— and  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  the  new  party  claimed  all  the 
political  purity  in  the  country,  reviled  the  old  parties  and  loudly 
proclaimed  that  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  or  either 
of  them — the  Republican  and  Democratic  state  committees  on 
April  24  met  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  though  in  different  rooms, 
with  the  object  of  effecting  a  fusion  and  nominating  a  joint  ticket 
of  non-partisan  delegates.  The  Republicans  adopted  resolutions 
to  carryout  this  purpose, and  invited  the  Democrats  to  co-operate; 
but  the  Democrats,  having  no  quorum  at  the  time,  postponed 
action.  Subsequently  the  Democratic  committee — apparently 
with  a  desire  of  ignoring  the  Republicans — adopted  resolutions, 
not  mentioning  them  or  their  action  but  recommending  that  in  the 
approaching  elections  all  past  party  issues  should  be  discarded; 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates,  a  nominating  con¬ 
vention  should  be  held  at  Sacramento  on  May  22  to  nominate 
eight  delegates  from  each  of  the  four  congressional  districts  to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  large,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  and  senatorial  districts  should 
select  their  best  men  as  local  candidates.  As  soon  as  these 
resolutions  were  announced,  the  Republicans — considering  them¬ 
selves  ill  treated — adopted  a  new  set  of  resolutions,  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  recommending  that  the  Republicans  throughout 
the  state  should  unite  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  selection  of 
the  ablest,  fittest  and  best-known  gentlemen  as  delegates  and 
that  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  different  counties,  senatorial 
and  congressional  districts  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  them. 
On  May  4,  in  response  rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former 
resolutions,  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  and  proved  eminently  successful  with  the  old  Peo¬ 
ple’s  party,  an  extensive  petition  was  published  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers,  requesting  certain  prominent  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  to  nominate  delegates  for  the  first  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  then  consisting  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco — to 
be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  large — and  for  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  voted  for  by  the  people  of 
the  municipality.  On  May  10,  accordingly,  the  persons  so 
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named  nominated  a  non-partisan  ticket.  And  this  plan  was  also 
adopted  in  each  of  the  other  congressional  districts,  and  in  many 
of  the  senatorial  districts  and  counties.1 

A  misunderstanding,  or  quarrel  rather,  had  meanwhile  occurred 
in  the  Workingmen’s  state  committee,  which  resulted  on  May 
2  in  the  expulsion  of  Kearney  from  that  organization,  and  on 
May  6  in  his  removal  from  the  position  of  president  of  the  party, 
on  the  charge  of  being  corrupt  and  using  the  organization  to 
advance  his  own  selfish  ends.  Soon  afterwards  the  presidents 
of  the  various  ward  clubs  in  San  Francisco,  which  continued 
favorable  to  Kearney,  resolved  to  stand  by  him;  and  the  result 
was  that  there  were  two  separate  state  nominating  conventions 
of  Workingmen  called  to  meet  in  different  halls  in  San  Francisco 
on  May  1 6.  One  of  them,  the  so-called  Kearney  convention, 
met  at  Charter  Oak  Hall;  the  other,  or  anti-Kearney  convention, 
at  Tittel’s  Hall.  The  country  delegates  to  the  convention  were 
for  a  time  at  a  great  loss  to  know  which  faction  to  join.  Those 
from  Alameda,  Marin,  Monterey,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Sonoma  counties,  after  a  long  deliberation  and  hearing 
speeches  by  John  P.  Dunn,  William  F.  White,  D.  J.  Oullahan, 
Joseph  H.  Budd  and  others,  adopted  a  resolution  to  recognize 
Kearney  as  an  organizer  worthy  to  rank  among  the  great  organ¬ 
izers  of  history  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  people.  Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  country  delegates 
present,  consisting  in  all  of  thirty-seven,  twenty  joined  the  Kear¬ 
ney  convention,  of  which  Kearney  was  president;  nine  the  anti- 
Kearney  convention,  of  which  Frank  Roney  was  president;  and 
eight  decided  to  join  neither  of  them.  The  Kearney  convention 
nominated  candidates  for  all  the  congressional  districts;  the 
Roney  convention,  which  had  but  a  slim  attendance,  only  for 
the  first  district;  while  the  old-line  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
who  refused  to  unite  on  the  non-partisan  tickets,  each  nominated 
a  ticket  for  their  own  party.2 

The  election  took  place,  as  prescribed  by  statute,  on  June  19, 
1878,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  seventy-eight  non-partisans, 
including  all  the  thirty-two  delegates  at  large;  fifty-one  Working- 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  381-383. 

2  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  383-390. 
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men,  including  thirty-one  delegates  from  San  Francisco;  eleven 
Republicans;  ten  Democrats,  and  two  Independents.  Of  the 
whole  number,  seventy-five  had  previously  been  Republicans, 
seventy  Democrats  and  seven  Independents;  fifty-eight  were 
lawyers,  thirty-nine  farmers,  seventeen  mechanics,  nine  mer¬ 
chants,  five  physicians,  five  miners,  three  journalists,  and  the 
rest  of  various  occupations,  including  a  school-teacher,  a  music- 
teacher,  a  telegraph-operator,  a  restaurant-keeper  and  a  cook. 
Among  them  were  some  very  able  men ;  and  a  few  were  com¬ 
paratively  ignorant  and  stupid.  Of  those  from  the  country,  a 
number  had  some  years  before  been  more  or  less  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  so-called  Granger  movement  and  still  adhered 
to  some  of  its  radical  views.  On  account  of  this  fact,  it  became 
possible  for  a  sort  of  combination  to  be  formed,  in  reference  to 
a  number  of  important  questions,  between  the  Workingmen  or 
sand-lotters  and  enough  of  the  old  Grangers  to  make  up  a 
majority;  and  the  consequence  was  a  quantity  of  novel  and 
some  very  crude  work.1 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  390-392;  Sacramento  Record-Union,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1878. 
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SECOND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

THE  second  constitutional  convention  met  in  the  assembly 
chamber  at  Sacramento  on  Saturday,  September  28,  1878. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  delegates  were  present;  four 
were  absent;  two,  Henry  H.  Haight  and  George  M.  Hardwick, 
had  died  since  election,  and  Thomas  Morris  had  resigned.  The 
body  was  called  to  order  by  Governor  Irwin  as  temporary 
president — Thomas  Beck,  secretary  of  state,  acting  as  temporary 
secretary.  The  members  were  then  sworn  in  by  the  governor, 
after  which  the  convention  adjourned  to  Monday,  September 
30.1  It  was  remarked,  immediately  after  the  convention  got 
together,  that  its  very  first  movements  indicated  in  some  degree 
at  least  its  character.  Its  communistic  wing,  called  Working¬ 
men,  naturally  took  on  the  form  of  a  Jacobin  club,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  sworn  to  profound  secrecy,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
compact  and  easily  wielded  element  in  the  convention.  They 
were  more  strongly  under  the  influence  of  cohesive  tendencies — 
due  to  party  pressure — than  any  delegation  that  had  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  legislative  assembly  in  the  state;  and  the  party 
behind  it  was  less  tolerant  of  independent  thought  and  action 
than  any  before  existing.  There  might  be  said  to  be  two 
classes  in  this  wing  of  the  convention — one  whose  communistic 
affiliations  arose  out  of  positive  opinions  as  to  the  best  forms 
of  government,  and  the  other  that  was  by  natural  instinct 
restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  any  idea  of  government 
and  allied  itself  with  the  party  that  for  the  time  was  the  most 
distinctly  the  exponent  of  destructiveness  and  discontent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conservative  wing  of  the  convention  com- 

1  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  by  E.  P. 
Willis  and  P.  K.  Stockton,  Sacramento,  1880,  1-15. 
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prised  a  very  strong  body  of  men  of  ripe  maturity  of  judgment, 
scholarly  attainment  and  special  knowledge  in  social  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  science.  In  intellectual  force,  oratorical  ability  and 
broad  comprehension  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  government, 
it  was  an  assemblage  of  the  highest  order.  Its  members  in 
general  were  men,  who  held  to  the  American  idea  that  the 
attainment  of  justice  was  the  foundation  of  government;  that 
the  great  problem  was  how  to  combine  the  greatest  good  of 
the  whole  with  the  least  practical  restriction  upon  individual 
liberty,  and  that  the  end  of  government  was  to  protect  men  in 
their  natural  rights  without  restraint  upon  natural  capacities. 
Opposed  to  them,  were  those  who  favored  what  was  known 
as  parental  government,  which  prescribed  not  only  how  men 
should  act  but  what  they  should  think,  which  would  tolerate 
no  differences  of  opinion,  which  was  always  mandatory  and 
constantly  interfering.  The  different  glasses  soon  took  form 
and  developed.1 

On  the  evening  of  September  28,  a  conference  was  held  by 
the  Non-partisan,  Republican  and  Democratic  members  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  upon  action  in  reference  to  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  convention.  The  Workingmen  had  already 
gone  off  in  secret  caucus  by  themselves.  The  members,  who 
met  in  conference,  amounting  to  eighty-three  in  number,  took 
an  informal  vote  for  permanent  president  and  secretary  of  the 
convention,  which  showed  that  the  majority  were  for  Joseph  P- 
Hoge  for  president  and  Marcus  D.  Boruck  for  secretary.  Upon 
Monday  morning,  at  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  after  some 
windy  speeches  of  sand-lots  orators,  Hoge  was  elected  president 
on  the  fifth  ballot  by  seventy-four  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven ;  but  Boruck  was  beaten  the  next  day  for  secretary 
by  J.  A.  Johnson,  who  afterwards  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  F.  Smith.  In  the  choice  for  subordinate  offices,  the 
Workingmen  were  entirely  defeated;  and  this  fact  apparently 
caused  them  a  few  days  subsequently,  when  nominations  were 
in  order  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  convention,  to  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  proceedings  by  naming  such  persons  as  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Theodore  Tilton,  Dr.  Mary  Walker  and  so  on. 

1  Sacramento  Record-Union,  September  30,  1878. 
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On  October  8,  rules  were  adopted;  and  the  next  day  proposi¬ 
tions  for  constitutional  provisions  began  to  be  received.1 

These  propositions,  of  which  the  Workingmen  presented  the 
first  lot,  and  of  which  nearly  every  Workingman  had  at  least 
one,  embraced  all  kinds  of  subjects.  One  of  them,  for  instance, 
proposed  that  aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  property; 
another,  that  Chinamen  should  not  be  allowed  to  trade,  peddle 
or  carry  on  any  mercantile  business;  another  that  there  should 
be  only  one  legislative  body  and  that  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor  should  be  abolished.  Others  offered  a  proposition  for 
a  “perfect”  eight-hour  law  and  a  “perfect”  lien  law  for  mechanics 
and  laborers;  a  proposition  to  prevent  any  person  not  eligible  to 
citizenship  from  settling  in  the  state,  and  to  fine  any  person  for 
making  a  lease  to  or  encouraging  such  person  to  remain;  a 
proposition  against  subsidies  to  corporations ;  a  declaration  that 
“land-grabbing  must  be  stopped ;”  a  proposition  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  aliens  ineligible  to  become  citizens  on  any  public  work; 
against  poll  taxes;  to  limit  the  acquisition  of  land  by  any  one 
person,  association  or  corporation;  requiring  an  oath,  when  de¬ 
manded  by  anybody,  as  a  qualification  to  voting  at  any  election 
or  maintaining  or  defending  any  suit  in  the  courts,  of  not  having 
after  ninety  days  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
employed  in  any  manner  any  Chinaman,  Mongolian  or  other 
alien  incapable  of  becoming  a  citizen  or  bought,  sold  or  used 
anything  made,  produced  or  prepared  by  any  such  person  in  the 
state;  prohibiting  aliens,  who  could  not  become  citizens,  from 
bearing  arms;  prohibiting  secret  sessions  of  grand  juries;  abol¬ 
ishing  the  pardoning  power;  making  corporations  or  persons 
having  work  done  by  contract  liable  for  all  dues  from  con¬ 
tractors  or  sub-contractors  to  laborers;  abolishing  grand  juries; 
requiring  equal  assessments  on  all  lands  of  equal  productive 
quality;  fixing  the  number  of  grand  jurors  at  thirteen;  a  decla¬ 
ration  in  favor  of  God  and  making  allegiance  to  God  and  the 
state  one;  against  the  eligibility  of  any  candidate  to  office  who 
should  announce  or  consent  to  the  announcement  of  his  name 
as  a  candidate  in  a  newspaper;  against  Chinese  testimony;  pro¬ 
hibiting  Chinese  from  fishing  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  state; 
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imposing  a  per  capita  tax  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on 
each  coolie  immigrant;  a  provision  that,  if  a  sentence  of  hang¬ 
ing  were  not  executed  on  the  day  set,  it  should  be  commuted 
and  no  other  penalty  inflicted,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  did 
not  contemplate  torture  as  well  as  death;  and  a  proposition  to 
abolish  the  militia  as  “all  fuss  and  feathers”  and  entirely  useless.1 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese,  which  constituted  so  principal  a 
part  of  the  Workingmen’s  political  capital,  was,  however,  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Workingmen  alone.  Had  it  been,  it  is  not  likely  that 
much  would  have  been  accomplished.  Their  ideas  seem  to  have 
been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  Chinese  already  in  the 
state  under  treaty  stipulations  and  to  preventing  them  from 
doing  any  business,  obtaining  any  employment,  holding  property, 
testifying  in  courts  as  to  matters  in  which  white  men  were  con¬ 
cerned,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the  fisheries  of  California. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  notion  that  the  Chinese  were  not  human 
beings  and  had  no  rights  which  anybody  was  bound  or  ought  to 
respect.  One  of  their  loudest  and  most  irrepressible  leaders 
gave  expression  to  a  very  common  sentiment  among  them  by 
moving  that  the  first  clause  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that  “all  men 
are  by  nature  free  and  independent,”  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
read  that  “all  men,  who  are  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  are  by  nature  free  and  independent.”  But  the 
proposition  was  so  ridiculously  absurd  that  even  the  sand-lotters 
themselves  could  understand,  when  everybody  else  commenced 
laughing  at  it.  There  were,  however,  others  who  took  up  the 
anti-Chinese  cry;  and  some  who  seemed  to  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject.  One  non-partisan  moved  a  clause  that  “the  Chinese  must 
go,”  and  another  a  clause  prohibiting  all  further  immigration  of 
Chinese  into  the  state.  Then  John  F.  Miller,  apparently  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  governor’s  message  and  taking  the  only 
practical  method  of  reaching  his  object,  moved  that  a  memorial 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United 
States  for  a  modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  He  said  that 
the  state  might  protect  itself  against  alien  vagrants,  paupers, 
criminals,  persons  having  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  and 
aliens  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  well-being  and  peace  of  the 
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state,  but  that  any  proposition  to  prevent  Chinese  immigration  in 
general  was  a  matter  of  commerce,  within  the  exclusive  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  United  States  government  and  not  of  the  state. 

Miller  subsequently  made  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  on  the 
Chinese  question.  Though,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  he  had  reported  the  various  anti-Chinese  sections,  he  said 
the  committee  was  not  agreed  and  that  he  for  one  did  not  concur 
in  all  of  them.  The  committee  was  unanimous  that  Chinese 
immigration  was  an  evil;  and  that,  if  possible,  the  further  influx  of 
Chinese  should  be  stopped;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  employed  to  remedy  the  evil. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  state  to  establish  any  regulations  which  would  prohibit 
Chinese  immigration,  and  that  the  state  could  not  by  legislation 
deprive  either  the  Chinese  of  their  rights  under  the  treaty  or  any 
citizens  of  their  right  to  employ  them.  He  thought  that  the 
criminals  amongst  them  might  be  sent  away  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  kept  in  Californian  prisons ;  but,  instead  of  sending  all 
back  to  China,  he  suggested,  if  the  people  of  the  eastern 
states  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  Chinese  were  as  good  as 
any  other  class  of  immigrants,  to  send  them  a  brigade  or  two  of 
the  criminal  and  diseased  classes  and  see  how  they  would  like 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly 
competent  and  proper  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  China¬ 
man  on  state,  county,  municipal  or  other  public  work,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  do  everything  the  state  could  lawfully  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  do  to  rid  itself  of  the  great  mischief.  And  he  went  into 
a  long  argument  to  prove  that  the  traditions  and  uniform  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  down  through 
the  whole  life  of  the  republic  did  not  properly  apply  to  a  n on- 
assimilable  people  like  the  Chinese.  He  said  that  the  sentimental 
class  of  political  economists  claimed  that  the  Chinese  would  by 
their  cheap  energy  promote  the  growth  of  industry  and  stimulate 
wealth,  and  that  their  exclusion  would  be  an  economic  mistake. 
But  he  answered  that,  though  the  Chinese  might  work  well  and 
be  quiet,  peaceable  and  industrious,  and  though  cheap  labor 
might  be  in  an  economic  sense  and  under  certain  conditions  an 
advantage,  their  cheap  labor  would  not  be  so  to  California. 
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Immigration  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  United  States,  not 
because  it  cheapened  labor,  but  because  it  brought  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  aid  of  the  great  work  of  development,  men  who  established 
homes,  whose  accumulations  swelled  the  aggregate  of  wealth, 
who  had  become  a  part  of  the  nation  and  contributed  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization.  But  the  Chinaman  was  altogether  different. 
He  was  the  result  of  a  training  in  the  art  of  low  life.  For  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  China  had  been  filled  to  the  verge  with  a  redundant 
population,  and  the  life  of  the  average  Chinaman  had  been  a  mere 
struggle  for  animal  existence.  He  bore  with  him  the  heredity  of 
ten  thousand  years  of  pinching  poverty,  of  incessant  toil,  of  selfish 
warfare  for  food.  His  physical  organs  had  become  adapted  to 
such  a  life.  The  needs  of  his  body  had  long  since  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  His  physical  system  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  parsimony  of  diet  that  it  had  grown  into  an  adaptation  to 
insufficient  food.  There  had  been  a  process  of  selection  going 
on  in  China  under  which  the  heavy  feeders  had  fallen  out  and, 
under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  none  but  those  who 
could  practice  the  most  rigid  self-denial  as  to  food  remained. 
They  had  also  been  trained  by  centuries  of  incessant  toil  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  maximum  of  subsistence  from  the  soil.  The  outcome 
of  this  kind  of  existence  was  a  shriveled  human  creature,  whose 
muscles  were  like  iron,  his  sinews  like  thongs,  his  nerves  like 
steel  wires,  his  stomach  lined  with  brass — a  creature  who  could 
toil  sixteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four  and  live  and  grow  fat  on  the 
refuse  of  any  American  laborer’s  table;  a  creature  without  sym¬ 
pathy  and  supremely  selfish,  because  his  struggle  for  existence 
had  kept  him  busy  with  himself;  capable,  as  a  late  writer  had 
said,  of  driving  the  vulture  from  its  prey,  which  he  would  con¬ 
sume  and  then  devour  the  unclean  bird  itself;  a  machine  against 
which  the  white  man  could  not  compete  in  the  field  of  labor.1 

In  these  and  similar  reasonings  to  the  same  general  purport  by 
Miller  and  others,  the  majority  of  the  convention  seemed  to 
agree.  But  the  Workingmen  were  loud  for  more  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  by  the  state ;  and,  if  not  by  the  state,  then  by  the  people.  At 
this  last  intimation,  Volney  E.  Howard,  a  Democrat  born  in  the 
north  but  indoctrinated  in  the  south — a  thorough  believer  in  the 
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right  and  power  of  the  state,  who  had  very  early  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  favor  of  “shutting  the  Golden  Gate  against  Chinese  lepers” 
but  as  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  experience 
could  not  go  the  length  of  the  sand-lots  orators — rose  to  depre¬ 
cate  any  except  legal  and  constitutional  action.  He  said  that 
violence  had  been  suggested  and  mobs  alluded  to.  But  as  to 
anything  but  regular  governmental  action,  he  set  his  face  against  it. 
If  the  government  was  not  sufficient  to  correct  all  the  evils  of 
society,  then  the  government  was  a  failure  and  a  fraud.  He  had  no 
taste  for  mobs;  whether  they  were  in  the  nature  of  an  honest  upris¬ 
ing  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  or  whether  they  were  that  “lowest 
and  vilest  and  most  criminal  of  all  mobs  under  the  name  of  a 
vigilance  committee.”  If  any  violence  were  resorted  to  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Chinese  question,  it  should — and,  if  there  were  an 
executive  of  honor  and  courage,  it  would — be  put  down  in  sharp 
and  vigorous  action,  cost  what  it  might  in  blood  and  treasure 
A  mob  meant  the  torch ;  a  mo  b  meant  the  destruction  of  property 
It  never  could  succeed.  There  were  too  many  property  owners, 
too  many  men  with  little  farms,  little  homes.  They  would  revolt 
against  mobs;  and  whenever  violence  was  threatened,  he  was  for 
stifling  it  at  once.  In  relation  to  the  mobs  of  1877  against 
eastern  railroads,  though  they  may  have  been  provoked  by  the 
reduction  of  wages  at  a  time  when  the  railroad  companies  were 
declaring  dividends  of  seven  per  cent,  they  were  properly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  state  and  federal  governments;  “and,”  he  continued, 
“if  President  Hayes  never  does  another  act  which  will  commend 
him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity,  the  suppression  of 
those  riots  will.  No,  sir;  give  us  law  and  the  regular  methods  of 
redress  of  grievances  through  the  ballot-box — and  I  trust  we  will 
redress  a  great  many  in  that  way.”  And  he  concluded  with 
declaring  that  he  would  never  vote  to  withhold  the  protection  of 
the  law  from  any  human  being.  He  would  never  vote  for  any 
measure  that  would  involve  the  committing  of  acts  of  barbarism. 
He  would  never  vote  for  anything  that  would  disgrace  the  fair 
name  of  California  among  civilized  men.1 

But  the  most  remarkable  speech  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
perhaps  on  any  question  before  the  convention,  was  made  by 
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Charles  V.  Stuart,  a  farmer  of  Sonoma  county.  He  had  been 
in  California  for  thirty  years,  he  said,  and  had  made  his  living 
and  raised  and  educated  a  large  family  by  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
He  had  employed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men.  He  had 
never  been  in  the  political  arena;  politics  was  distasteful  to  him, 
and  he  knew  little  of  political  movements  and  nothing  of  the 
management  and  plans  used  for  self-preferment.  He  had  not  up 
to  that  time,  some  two  months  since  the  organization  of  the 
convention,  taken  the  floor  or  had  anything  to  say.  But  he  had 
been  a  patient  listener  to  what  others  had  said ;  and  he  could 
keep  silence  no  longer.  Though  unprepared  and  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking,  and  uncertain  whether  he  could  get  through 
with  what  he  wanted  to  say,  he  would  attempt  to  express  his 
views  in  a  few  remarks.  He  was  opposed  to  engrafting  any  one 
of  the  anti-Chinese  sections  into  the  constitution.  They  would 
make  it  a  hotch-potch  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  state  and 
a  laughing-stock  to  the  world.  They  were  clearly  in  disregard 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  entirely 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  California.  If  he  were 
asked  whether  he  had  not  himself  employed  hundreds  of  China¬ 
men,  he  would  answer,  “Yes,  thousands  of  them,  and  thousands 
of  white  men  too.”  There  was  not  a  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 
California  but  employed  Chinamen  directly  or  indirectly.  China¬ 
men  had  become  the  cooks  and  servants,  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  of  the  country.  They  did  the  work,  and 
did  it  well — very  differently  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  so-called  workingmen  with  white  faces,  who  traveled 
around  from  place  to  place,  pretending  to  seek  work  but  who 
never  had  worked,  do  not  work  and  never  would  work. 

If  he  remembered  rightly,  the  Chinese  had  been  invited  to  the 
state.  In  1850,  unless  he  was  much  mistaken,  at  the  celebration 
in  San  Francisco  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union, 
the  Chinese  were  given  the  post  of  honor.  In  the  parade  of  that 
day,  they  were  welcome  guests  and  placed  directly  after  the 
state  and  city  officials  in  the  long  line.  And  from  that  time 
down  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  national  government  and 
the  state  government  combined  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  induce  the  Chinaman  to  come,  and  to  capture  the  trade  with 
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them.  Treaties  with  those  objects  in  view  had  been  made — first 
by  Porter,  backed  by  a  naval  armament  flaunting  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  last  by  Burlingame,  whose  successful  negotiations  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends  had  been  received  with  plaudits  and 
hurrahs  all  over  the  country.  Burlingame’s  treaty  invited  the 
Chinese  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nations;  it  admitted  Chinese  immigrants  as  freely  as  those  of 
any  other  nationality,  and  it  was  in  full  force  and  vigor  as  a  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  against  which  none  but  the 
federal  government  could  dare  to  interfere.  Under  it,  steamship 
lines  had  been  subsidized  to  run  regularly  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  China;  a  large  trade  had  been  established,  and  China¬ 
men  had  come  over  and  labored  for  us  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
their  labor  that  had  made  California  what  it  was.  It  was  these 
men,  thus  invited  to  California,  that  had  mainly  built  the  rail¬ 
roads,  cleared  the  farms,  reclaimed  a  million  acres  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  land,  planted  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  reaped  the 
crops  and  gathered  the  fruits,  dug  and  sacked  the  potatoes, 
manufactured  the  woolen  and  other  goods,  cleaned  up  the  tail* 
ings  of  the  hydraulic  mines,  scraped  the  bed-rock  of  the  exhausted 
placers,  built  the  cities  and  relieved  most  of  the  householders  of 
the  drudgery  which  would  otherwise  have  been  imposed  upon 
wives  and  daughters — thus  contributing  to  the  happiness  and  true 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  adding  many  millions  annually  to 
the  state  and  nation’s  wealth.  Nearly  everything  of  value  had 
been  done  by  them ;  and  they  were  the  only  men  who  could  be 
procured  for  servants — that  is,  for  servants  that  would  do  what 
they  were  wanted  to.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  good  white 
laborers  were  very  good.  He  believed  that  one  good  white  man 
was  worth  two  Chinamen;  but  one  Chinaman  was  worth  two 
negroes,  and  one  negro  was  worth  two  tramps — that  is,  for  labor. 

Stuart  further  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  fear  that  the 
Chinese  would  ever  get  the  upper  hand  in  the  United  States  or 
California.  It  was  a  well  settled  principle  in  all  governmental 
philosophy  that  the  weak  fall  under  the  strong.  The  black  man 
had  faded  away,  and  the  Chinaman  taken  his  place  as  a  laborer. 
He  was,  however,  only  for  a  day  and  would  be  gone.  The  idea 
of  the  Chinaman  or  the  Chinese  empire  overthrowing  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  race  was  preposterous.  A  hundred  thousand  annually 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  would  not  affect  it  in  a 
hundred  years.  If  there  was  anything  to  fear  for  the  country,  it 
was  from  a  different  class,  and  not  the  Chinese.  It  was  from  the 
rioters  and  hoodlums;  thos^that  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
the  common  schools;  those  that  were  conspiring  to  destroy  the 
government  and  to  stamp  out  liberty,  so  that  despotism  over 
conscience,  mind  and  muscle  might  rise  upon  the  ruins;  those 
that  sought  to  despoil  the  wealthy  men,  and  threatened  the  lives 
of  the  best  citizens.  As  for  himself,  though  also  threatened,  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  sand-lots  mob.  He  had  no  sacrifice,  either 
human  or  divine,  either  moral  or  political,  to  throw  before  this 
Juggernaut  or  to  appease  the  anger  of  this  Moloch;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  see  so  many  of  the  convention  standing  indifferently  byt 
while  others  were  trying  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
and  nation — totally  destroying  the  great  producing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  the  state  by  silently  encouraging  this  insane 
crusade  against  Chinese  labor.  Could  they  not  conceive  the 
enormity  of  this  loss  to  the  state?  Could  they  not  see  that  the 
driving  away  of  this  army  of  labor  would  bankrupt  and  over¬ 
whelm  all  the  manufacturers  and  most  of  the  producers?  “De¬ 
prive  us  of  them,”  he  continued,  “and  we  will  have  no  more 
ships  to  load  from  our  bays,  no  more  fruit  to  adorn  our  tables, 
no  more  wool  or  woolen  goods  to  warm  our  bodies,  no  more 
wine  to  cheer  our  lives  or  sustain  our  bodily  infirmities.  All 
will  return  again  to  its  primitive  condition — a  state  worse  than 
that  of  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  or  of 
Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  All,  I  say,  will  again  be 
swallowed  up  in  this  maelstrom  of  blind  rage  and  fury.”  In  the 
same  style  and  with  quite  as  much  courage  and  force,  he  went 
on  at  great  length ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  demanded  that  the 
Chinese  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  educating  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  common  schools,  in  return  for  the  school  taxes  they 
paid;  that  the  persecutions  against  them  by  personal  assaults,  to 
which  the  law  was  blind,  should  cease;  that  the  disgraceful, 
heartless  and  inhuman  special  legislation  against  them  should 
stop,  and  that  the  state,  instead  of  longer  allowing  them  to  be 
outraged,  should  protect  them  in  the  rights  of  “life,  liberty  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  guaranteed  to  all  men  under  the 
American  flag.  But,  notwithstanding  his  protests,  most  of  the 
anti-Chinese  sections  were  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and 
many  of  the  injustices  to  the  Chinese  given  a  sort  of  constitu¬ 
tional  approval.1 

In  another  direction,  a  very  vigorous  effort,  also  unsuccessful, 
was  made  in  favor  of  woman-suffrage.  The  chief  advocate  for 
this  was  Thomas  B.  McFarland ;  but  he  was  supported  by  James 
J.  Ayers,  Eli  T.  Blackmer,  William  P.  Grace,  Horace  C.  Roife, 
George  W.  Schell,  George  Steele,  W.  J.  Sweasey,  Alphonse  p. 
Vacquerel  and  others.  After  the  main  proposition  was  defeated, 
an  attempt  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  permit  woman-suffrage 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  in  favor  to  sixty-seven  against  it. 
Among  other  propositions  defeated,  were  such  as  to  abolish 
grand  juries;  to  make  suffrage  compulsory;  abolishing  official 
bonds  except  by  officers  having  charge  of  public  funds;  requir¬ 
ing  an  oath  from  legislators  that  they  would  not  be  bribed  and 
making  a  violation  of  the  oath  perjury;  providing  a  decreasing 
scale  for  pay  of  legislators  as  sessions  were  prolonged;  prohibit¬ 
ing  divorces  except  for  adultery;  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  all  judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  fix 
their  terms  of  office  during  good  behavior;  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  chaplains  in  state  institutions;  submitting  every 
statute  of  the  legislature  to  popular  vote;  striking  out  of  the 
clause ‘in  relation  to  criminal  libels  that  the  jury  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law;  providing  that  in  trials  for  criminal 
libels  the  judge  might  declare  the  law  but  the  jury  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  court;  fixing  the  amount  for 
which  property  was  insured  as  its  value  in  adjusting  losses;  pro¬ 
viding  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  receive  salaries;  prevent¬ 
ing  the  mortgaging  of  homesteads  except  for  purchase  money 
or  improvements  thereon;  restricting  land-holding  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres;  numbering  election  ballots  and  checking  votes 
opposite  names  on  the  registers,  and  moving  the  capital  of  the 
state  to  San  Jose.  Among  petitions  from  the  outside,  and  it 
would  almost  appear  from  some  former  generation,  was  one  “that 
the  existence  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  responsibility 
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of  the  state  to  Him  be  recognized  and  declared  in  the  preamble” 
and  another  making  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  by  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision.1 

Another  subject,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in  which 
radical  changes  were  made  over  the  system  provided  by  the 
old  constitution,  was  that  of  taxation.  One  of  the  first  proposi¬ 
tions  offered  was  that  no  person  should  pay  taxes  on  his  indebt¬ 
edness;  another  was  to  make  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  suffrage;  another  to  exempt  church  property  from 
taxation;  a  fourth  that  no  license  should  be  collected  from  any 
person  carrying  on  business;  a  fifth  to  exempt  from  sale  for 
taxes  all  property  exempt  from  sale  on  execution.  One  delegate 
believed  in  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation,  in  proportion  to  their 
amount,  on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  so  that  small  ones 
would  pay  no  tax  but  large  ones  should  pay  enough  to  run 
the  government.  Another  was  in  favor  of  an  ad-valorum  tax 
upon  all  property.  Still  another  insisted  upon  an  income  tax. 
But  the  main  contention  was  to  tax  mortgages  and  solvent 
debts.  As  one  of  the  Workingmen’s  orators  said,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  supreme  court,  which  had 
decided  that  mortgages  and  solvent  debts  were  not  property, 
subject  to  taxation.2  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  clause, 
proposed  by  William  W.  Moreland  of  Sonoma  county  and  known 
as  the  “Moreland  amendment,”  by  which  “ bonds,  notes,  mort¬ 
gages,  evidences  of  indebtedness,  solvent  debts,  franchises  and 
everything  of  value,  capable  of  transfer  or  ownership,”  should 
be  considered  property  and  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to 
be  ascertained  as  provided  by  law.  Another  Sonoma  delegate 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  people  of  his  county 
were  more  in  favor  of  than  the  taxation  of  mortgages  and  sol¬ 
vent  debts — and  he  might  have  added  that  it  was  probably  because 
nearly  everything  in  that  county  was  at  that  time  under  mort¬ 
gage,  and  because  the  cry  against  money  loaners  and  capitalists 
was  for  similar  reasons  very  general  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Samuel  M.  Wilson  of  San  Francisco  may  be  said  to  have  led 
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the  opposition  to  the  proposition  of  taxing  mortgages.  He 
argued  that  when  real  and  personal  property  were  taxed,  every¬ 
thing  that  really  existed  was  taxed.  Taxation  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  property  that  was  tangible  and  visible  to  the  senses. 
Debts,  whether  secured  by  mortgage  or  not,  were  simply  a 
creature  of  the  mind  and  existed  purely  in  imagination.  Such 
also  were  choses  in  action,  patent  rights,  C9pyrights,  good-will, 
pensions,  policies  of  insurance,  contracts  of  sale  and  so  on,  which 
could  not  be  taxed.  He  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  proposed 
taxation  of  mortgages.  He  appealed  to  the  farmers  and  mort¬ 
gagors  in  general  not  to  tax  mortgages,  as  it  would  simply  add 
to  their  burdens.  Money  lenders  would  take  care  of  themselves 
and  in  the  end  the  borrowers  would  have  to  pay  the  tax.  He 
then  went  on  to  show  that  the  proposed  tax  upon  mortgages 
and  solvent  debts  would  be  double  taxation,  and  would  set  back 
the  development  of  the  state  ten  years.1  Several  others  followed 
on  the  same  side;  and,  among  them,  several  of  the  Workingmen, 
who  saw  that  the  state  was  entitled  to  a  tax  upon  tangible 
property  alone,  and  not  to  a  tax  upon  a  mere  representative  of 
property  which  was  itself  taxed.  But  most  of  the  Workingmen 
and  the  so-called  Grangers — for  they  had  combined  on  the  ques¬ 
tion — were  in  favor,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Moreland  amendment, 
of  taxing  the  land  and  the  mortgage  separately — the  land  for  its 
value  and  the  mortgage  for  its  face.  When  it  came  to  the  vote, 
however,  the  Moreland  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  sixty- 
eight  against,  to  forty-seven  for  it.  But  some  of  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  contemplated  by  the  Moreland  amendment,  were  afterwards 
accomplished  by  the  complicated  system  of  taxation  adopted, 
which  defined  “moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  franchises 
and  all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
capable  of  private  ownership,”  as  property  subject  to  taxation; 
exempting  growing  crops  and  property  used  exclusively  for 
public  schools  or  belonging  to  the  state,  county  or  municipality; 
providing  for  a  reduction  from  credits  of  debts  due  to  bona-fide 
residents;  making  mortgages  and  contracts,  by  which  debts  were 
secured,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  interests  in  the  property 
affected  thereby,  and  prescribing  that  all  land,  cultivated  or 
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uncultivated,  of  the  same  quality  and  similarly  situated,  should 
be  assessed  at  the  same  value.  In  the  same  connection,  a  state 
board  of  equalization  was  created — to  be  elected  at  the  general 
state  elections — to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional 
district,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to  equalize  the  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  several  counties,  and  also  to  assess  the 
franchise,  roadway,  .road-bed,  rails  and  rolling  stock  of  all  rail¬ 
roads  operated  in  more  than  one  county  in  the  state.  An  attempt 
to  limit  the  annual  state  tax  to  forty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  of  valuation  was  defeated,  as  also  a  proposition  to  impose 
a  succession  tax  upon  legacies ;  but  provision  was  made  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  real  estate  by  installments,  and  for  income 
taxes  if  prescribed  by  the  legislature. 

The  next  most  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law,  perhaps, 
were  in  relation  to  corporations.  And  in  respect  to  these,  there 
was  again  a  combination  between  the  Workingmen  and  Grangers. 
As  to  railroad  corporations,  a  railroad  commission  was  created, 
to  consist  of  three  members,  each  to  be  elected  in  a  specified 
district  at  the  regular  gubernatorial  elections.  This  commission 
was  to  regulate  the  freights  and  fares  of  railroads  and  transporta¬ 
tion  companies;  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  to  be 
kept  by  them,  and  have  a  general  supervision  over  their  business. 
Various  regulations  were  added  against  combinations  between 
railroad  companies  and  other  common  carriers,  by  which  the 
earnings  of  one  doing  the  carrying  was  to  be  shared  by  any 
other  not  doing  the  carrying;  also  against  discrimination  in 
charges  or  facilities  of  transportation;  and  it  was  provided  that 
railroad  freights  and  fares,  lowered  for  the  purposes  of  competi¬ 
tion,  should  not  be  raised  again  without  the  consent  of  govern¬ 
mental  authority.  A  significant  indication  of  what  some  mem¬ 
bers  thought  of  the  duties  of  the  railroad  commission  was  a 
proposition,  made  by  one  delegate  and  supported  by  a  number 
of  others  though  not  enough  to  adopt  it,  to  allow  any  citizen 
to  run  a  locomotive  and  train  on  any  railroad  in  the  state,  under 
such  rules,  regulations  and  pay  as  the  commission  might  pre¬ 
scribe.1  As  to  corporations  in  general,  the  most  radical  change 
was  a  clause,  proposed  by  David  S.  Terry,  making  directors  or 
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trustees  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  creditors  and  stockholders 
for  all  moneys  embezzled  or  misappropriated  by  officers  during 
their  terms  of  office.  This  clause — which  one  delegate  called 
“as  absurd  a  proposition  as  had  been  presented  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal,”  and  another  as  going 
“beyond  everything  in  reason  or  justice  and  beyond  all  the 
well-settled  rules  of  law  on  the  subject,”  and  another  as  “a 
direct  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  the  state” — evoked  much  dis¬ 
cussion;  but,  on  account  of  the  combination  above  referred  to, 
it  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  majority.1 

A  radical  change  of  a  different  character  and  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  consisted  of  certain  limitations  upon  legislative  power. 
Under  the  first  constitution,  the  legislative  power,  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
practically  unlimited;  and,  if  legislators  of  integrity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  could  always  have  been  secured,  there  could  not  possibly 
have  been  any  need  of  change.  But  experience  had  shown  that 
legislators  could  be  corrupt  and  foolish;  that  they  could  seek 
election  on  account  of  the  money  they  could  improperly  make 
out  of  their  votes,  and  that  they  could  fritter  away  their  time  in 
local,  special  and  private  legislation  that  was  not  needed  or,  if 
needed,  could  be  better  accomplished  by  general  laws.  To  cure 
these  evils  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  section  was  adopted  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  passage  of  local  or  special  laws  in  a  large  number  of 
specified  cases,  or  in  any  case  where  a  general  law  could  be  made 
applicable.  But  there  were  some  exceptions  to  the  principle 
thus  enunciated.  One  was  that  consolidated  city  and  county 
governments  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population 
should  have  two  boards  of  supervisors  or  houses  of  legislation; 
and  another  was  a  provision  giving  cities  containing  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  evidently  like  the  other 
intended  for  San  Francisco  alone,  authority  to  elect  a  board  of 
fifteen  freeholders  and  through  them  frame  charters  for  their 
municipal  government  and  regulation.  Any  charter  so  adopted 
was  to  be  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state,  and  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature;  and,  when  so 
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adopted  and  approved,  should  become  the  organic  law  of  such 
city,  or  city  and  county  if  consolidated,  and  supersede  any  exist¬ 
ing  charter  or  amendments  thereto  and  all  special  laws  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  legislature  was  inhibited 
from  imposing  taxes  upon  counties,  cities,  towns  or  other  public 
or  municipal  corporations  for  county  or  municipal  purposes,  and 
from  delegating  to  any  special  commission  or  person  any  power 
to  levy  taxes  or  assessments  or  perform  any  municipal  functions 
whatever,  power  was  conferred  upon  any  county,  city,  town  or 
township  to  make  and  enforce  within  its  limits  all  such  local, 
police,  sanitary  and  other  regulations  as  were  not  in  conflict  with 
general  laws. 

Under  the  old  constitution,  nothing  was  said  about  water  rights: 
under  the  new  the  use  of  all  water  appropriated  or  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  sale,  rental  or  distribution  was  declared  to  be  a  public 
use  and  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  state  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  rates  for  water  supplied 
to  any  city  and  county,  city,  town  or  the  inhabitants  thereof 
were  required  to  be  annually  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  other  governing  body  of  such  municipality;  and  it  was  further 
declared  that  the  right  to  collect  such  rates  was  a  franchise  and 
could  not  be  exercised  except  by  authority  of  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  The  old  constitution  said  nothing  about 
state  prisons ;  and  under  old  laws  convict  labor  had  been  let  out 
by  contract:  all  this  was  changed  by  the  new  constitution,  which 
prohibited  any  such  contracts  and  required  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  the  working  of  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
The  pardoning  power  under  the  old  constitution,  which  was 
almost  unlimited,  had  been  so  frequently  used  as  to  be  very  often 
abused.  It  appeared  that  many  of  the  convicts,  partly  at  least 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  pardons  could  be  secured, 
were  serving  their  fourth  and  some  their  tenth  terms.  James 
McM.  Shafter  affirmed  that  they  regarded  San  Quentin  as  “the 
happy  valley  of  Rasselas  and  had  no  fear  of  it.”  The  new  con¬ 
stitution  continued  the  pardoning  power  in  the  governor  in  much 
the  same  terms,  but  inhibited  him  or  the  legislature  from  grant¬ 
ing  a  pardon  or  commutation  of  sentence  in  any  case  where  the 
convict  had  been  twice  convicted  of  felony,  unless  upon  written 
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recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  Under  the  old  constitution  criminal  offenses  amounting 
to  felony,  excepting  impeachments  and  certain  military  and  naval 
offenses,  had  to  be  prosecuted  on  presentment  or  indictment  by 
a  grand  jury:  under  the  new,  they  could  be  prosecuted  by  infor¬ 
mation  after  examination  and  commitment  by  a  magistrate,  or  by 
indictment;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  taking  of  depositions 
of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  other  than  those  of  homicide. 

The  constitution  of  1849,  as  amended  in  1862,  provided  that 
the  legislature  should  meet  biennially;  that  its  sessions  should 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  the  odd-numbered 
years  and  not  continue  longer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
and  that  it  should  consist  of  senators  and  members  of  assembly 
elected  by  districts — the  senators  to  hold  for  four  years  and  the 
assemblymen  for  two.  The  number  of  assemblymen  was  not  to 
be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  eighty,  and  that  of  senators  not 
less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  one-half  that  of  assemblymen. 
The  new  constitution  changed  the  commencement  of  the  sessions 
to  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  years 
1880  and  1881  and  of  every  odd-numbered  year  thereafter;  fixed 
the  number  of  senators  at  forty  and  of  assemblymen  at  eighty, 
and  provided  that  legislators  should  not  be  allowed  salary  for 
more  than  sixty  days,  except  in  1880,  when  they  should  be 
paid  for  one  hundred  days.  Every  bill  was  to  embrace  but 
one  subject,  which  should  be  expressed  in  its  title;  it  was  with  any 
amendments  to  it  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  read  on  three  several 
days  in  each  house,  unless  in  case  of  urgency  this  provision 
should  be  dispensed  with  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  As  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  department,  on  the  other  hand,  not  much  change  was  made, 
except  fixing  the  election  of  governor  and  other  state  officers — 
after  those  to  be  elected  in  1 879,  who  were  to  hold  for  three  years — 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1882 
and  on  the  same  day  every  fourth  year  thereafter ;  making  their 
four-year  terms  commence  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day 
of  January  after  their  election,  and  giving  the  governor  power  to 
disapprove  special  items  in  appropriation  bills  and  to  approve 
bills,  not  presented  to  him  ten  days  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature,  within  ten  days  after  such  adjournment.  Another 
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provision,  intended  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  an  old  abuse  or 
scheming  for  it,  expressly  prohibited  the  governor  from  being 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  during  his  term  of  office. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  general  remodeling  of  the  judicial 
department.  Under  the  constitution  of  1849,  amended  in  1862, 
the  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of 
five  justices  holding  for  ten  years;  fourteen  district  courts,  subject 
to  increase  in  number  by  the  legislature,  with  judges  holding  for 
six  years;  county  courts,  probate  courts,  justices  of  the  peace 
and  recorders-'  and  other  inferior  courts  established  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  cities  or  towns.  The  justices  and  judges  were  to  be 
elected  only  at  special  judicial  elections.  Under  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  the  supreme  court  was  made  to  consist  of  a  chief 
justice  and  six  associate  justices,  who  were  to  sit  in  departments 
or  in  bank  and  who  were  to  hold  for  twelve  years — except  the 
first  six  associate  justices  were  to  so  classify  themselves  by  lot 
that  two  should  go  out  in  four  years  and  two  in  eight  years. 
They  were  to  be  elected  at  the  general  state  elections;  or,  in 
other  words,  special  judicial  elections  were  abolished.  Instead 
of  district,  county  and  probate  courts,  superior  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  were  erected,  one  for  each  county — having  in  the 
larger  counties  two  or  more  judges  and  in  San  Francisco  twelve, 
with  power  in  the  legislature  to  increase  the  number.  These 
judges  of  the  superior  court  were  to  hold  for  six  years  and  to 
be  elected  at  the  general  state  elections.  The  legislature  was  to 
determine  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  elected  in 
townships,  cities  and  counties,  cities  and  towns,  and  fix  their 
powers,  duties  and  responsibilities — provided  such  powers  were 
not  to  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  of 
record,  except  that  in  certain  cases  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
and  personal  property  liens  they  might  have  concurrent  juris¬ 
diction  with  the  superior  courts.  The  supreme  court  was  to  be 
always  open,  and  the  superior  courts  always  except  on  legal 
holidays;  or,  in  other  words,  what  were  known  as  “terms”  of 
court  were  abolished.  Under  the  old  constitution,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  judges  from  withholding  decisions  in  lawsuits 
for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  there  were  in  some  cases  great 
and  oppressive  delays:  under  the  new  constitution,  no  justice  of 
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the  supreme  court  or  judge  of  the  superior  courts  could  draw 
his  monthly  salary,  until  he  had  made  an  affidavit  that  no  cause 
in  his  court  remained  undecided,  that  had  been  submitted  for 
decision  for  the  period  of  ninety  days. 

When  the  constitution  of  1849  was  adopted,  it  was  provided, 
on  account  of  the  large  Spanish-speaking  population,  that  all 
laws  and  other  regulations,  which  from  their  nature  required 
publication,  should  be  published  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English; 
and,  under  old  laws  in  some  of  the  counties,  certain  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  allowed  to  be  conducted  in  Spanish  ;l  but  under 
the  new  constitution,  all  laws,  official  writings  and  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  were  required  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  preserved  and  published  in  no  other  than  the  English 
language.  Under  the  new  constitution,  no  railroad  or  trans¬ 
portation  company  was  allowed  to  grant  a  free  pass  or  any 
ticket  at  a  discount  to  any  person  holding  an  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  in  the  state;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  pass  or 
ticket  by  any  member  of  the  legislature  or  any  public  officer, 
other  than  railroad  commissioner,  was  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  his 
office.  The  new  constitution  also  prohibited  the  giving  or  loan¬ 
ing  of  the  credit  of  the  state  or  of  any  city  and  county,  county, 
city  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  state  in  aid  of  any  per¬ 
son,  association  or  corporation;  also  the  making  of  any  gift  or 
authorizing  the  making  of  any  gift  of  any  public  money  or  thing 
of  value  to  any  individual  or  to  any  municipal  or  other  corpora¬ 
tion,  except  institutions  under  the  exclusive  management  and 
control  of  the  state  and  such  aid  as  might  be  granted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  orphans,  abandoned  children  and 
aged  persons  in  indigent  circumstances;  nor  was  the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  it  to  subscribe  for  stock  or  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  corporation  whatsoever.  The  university  of 
California  was  recognized  as  a  public  trust  to  be  perpetually  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  form  and  character  prescribed  by  its  organic  act, 
subject  only  to  such  legislative  control  as  might  be  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  endowments  and  the 
proper  investment  and  security  of  its  funds;  it  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  entirely  independent  of  and  kept  free  from  all  political 


1  Stats.  1851,  152. 
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and  sectarian  influence;  and  no  person  was  to  be  debarred 
admission  to  any  of  its  collegiate  departments  on  account  of  sex. 
And  it  was  further  provided  by  the  new  constitution  that  eight 
hours  should  constitute  a  legal  day’s  work  on  all  public  work, 
and  that  no  person  should  on  account  of  sex  be  disqualified  from 
entering  upon  or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or 
profession. 

As  the  sittings  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  were 
relieved  by  a  few  incidents  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  so  were  those 
of  the  second.  One  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution,  requiring  the 
secretary  of  state  to  furnish  all  information  in  his  possession  in 
regard  to  the  number,  classification,  capital  stock  and  places  of 
business  of  corporations,  other  than  municipal,  formed  under 
the  laws  of  the  state.  In  reply,  Secretary  Thomas  Beck  reported 
that  the  information  asked  for  was  recorded  in  the  books  of  his 
office;  and,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  convention  might 
have  it  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  he  sent  them  his  booksr 
consisting  of  fifty-four  large  volumes,  which  they  would  find 
piled  up  on  a  table  near  the  clerk’s  desk;  and  in  conclusion  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  their  obedient  servant.  It  so  happened 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  night,  a  large  owl  had  entered 
the  chamber  through  an  open  window  and  perched  on  the  cor¬ 
nice  over  the  president’s  chair,  where  he  sat  looking  solemn  and 
wise;  and  one  of  the  delegates  moved  that  Beck’s  report  should 
be  referred  to  it  as  the  “rural  member.”  For  a  while  there 
was  much  levity;  but,  upon  one  of  the  more  serious  members 
pronouncing  Beck’s  conduct  an  insult  to  the  convention  and 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  complaining  of  the  character  of  the 
report,  the  secretary  of  state  found  it  necessary  to  apologize; 
disavow  any  want  of  respect;  remove  his  books  in  a  sadder 
spirit  than  he  had  produced  them,  and  make  a  new  and  more 
satisfactory  report.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  owl  was  ejected;  and 
afterwards  all  references  in  relation  to  it  were  stricken  from  the 
journal.1  Another  matter,  not  usual  in  constitutional  conven¬ 
tions,  was  a  commotion  in  reference  to  Charles  C.  O’Donnell, 
commonly  called  Dr.  O’Donnell,  one  of  the  Workingmen’s  dele- 

1  Sacramento  Record-Union,  October  21  and  29,  1878;  Debates  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Convention,  163-175. 
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gates,  who  had  been  publicly  charged  by  a  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  with  being  a  quack,  an  imposter  and  a  criminal  practitioner. 
The  charges  attracted  so  much  attention  that  another  delegate 
of  the  Workingmen’s  party  moved  a  committee  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  infamous  part  of  them.  According  to  its  report  after 
investigation,  it  appeared  that  when  the  charges  were  first  made 
in  the  newspaper,  O’Donnell  had  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  the  publishers  for  criminal  libel;  that  the  defendants  had 
set  up  in  answer  the  truth  of  the  charges  made,  and  that  the 
result  of  a  trial  on  sworn  testimony  before  the  San  Francisco 
court  was  a  verdict  that  the  charges  were  in  substance  true  and 
the  publication  made  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends. 
They  therefore  reported  a  resolution  that  O’Donnell  should  be 
expelled  from  the  convention.  But  when  the  subject  came  up 
for  determination,  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  it  prevailed 
by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  ayes  to  fifty-eight  noes,  many  of  the 
latter  being  Workingmen’s  votes;  and  O’Donnell  retained  his 
seat.1 

Still  another  matter,  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
evoked  great  discussion,  was  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  Eugene 
Fawcett,  a  Non-partisan  delegate  from  Santa  Barbara  county,  who 
had  been  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  was  still  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  first  judicial  district  of  the  state,  was  eligible 
or  could  legally  sit  in  the  convention.  The  claim  of  those,  who 
maintained  that  he  was  not  eligible,  was  based  upon  a  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  1849  that  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  dis¬ 
trict  judges  and  county  judges  should  not  be  eligible  to  any  other 
than  a  judicial  office  during  the  term  for  which  they  should  have 
been  elected.  Upon  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  convention,  a  large  majority,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members  including  Samuel  M.  Wilson  as  chairman,  reported  in 
favor  of  Fawcett  on  the  ground  that  membership  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  was  not  an  office  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  was  used  in  the  constitution;  while  a  minority  of  three, 
headed  by  James  McM.  Shafter,  reported  the  other  way.  A 
very  long  discussion  ensued,  with  the  result  that  Fawcett  was 
retained  in  his  seat  by  a  vote  of  eighty-three  against  fifty-eight. 2 

1  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  835,  921,  965. 

2  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  154,  172,  175,  180-192,  216. 
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An  interesting  question  in  reference  to  the  same  matter,  and  also 
involving  the  legality  of  the  convention  itself,  was  raised  about 
the  same  time  in  the  supreme  court  by  Alfred  A.  Cohen,  as  attor¬ 
ney  for  Creed  Raymond,  in  a  case  of  certiorari  to  Fawcett’s  court. 
Cohen  contended  that  Fawcett  had  not  vacated  his  office  of  judge 
by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  convention;  but  it  was  not  so  much  for 
the  reason  that  being  a  judge  he  was  not  eligible  and  could  not 
lawfully  accept  such  seat,  but  because  the  constitutional  and 
legislative  provisions  for  calling  the  convention  and  requiring 
abstracts  and  proof  that  a  majority  of  all  the  electors,  voting  at 
the  election,  voted  for  a  convention  had  not  been  complied  with 
— in  other  words,  because  votes,  that  were  not  either  for  or 
against  a  convention  but  silent  in  that  respect,  had  not  been 
counted — and  therefore  the  convention  was  not  a  legal  body.1 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  as 
to  this  claim  or  the  force  of  this  argument,  the  case  in  the  supreme 
court  was  afterwards  dropped,  and  never  reached  a  decision. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  30,  1878,  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  convention,  it  was  provided  that  no  compensa¬ 
tion  should  be  allowed  them  after  the  expiration  of  one  hundred 
days;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropri¬ 
ated  to  pay  expenses.  The  one  hundred  days  expired  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1879.  The  rate,  at  which  the  appropriation  had  been 
drawn  on,  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  October  19,  1878, 
twenty-two  days  after  the  convention  met,  over  forty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  had  been  expended.2  On 
January  2,  1879 — in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  days  for  which  pay  was  to  be  allowed  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  appropriation — Charles  G.  Finney  of  Ventura  county  offered 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  convention  had  been 
called  only  by  a  small  majority  of  the  people,  showing  that  they 
were  unprepared  for  any  radical  change  in  the  organic  law ;  and 
whereas  the  act  under  which  it  was  convened  had  been  passed  by 
a  hostile  legislature  that  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  or  make 
sufficient  provision  for  it;  therefore,  an  adjournment  should  be 
taken  on  January  6  until  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1880, 

1  Sacramento  Record-Union,  January  23,  1879. 

2  Sacramento  Record-Union,  October  21,  1878. 
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when  it  should  re-assemble  and  proceed  with  its  labors,  provided 
the  next  legislature  should  in  the  meanwhile  have  made  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  its  expenses.  Finney  had  been 
elected  as  a  Workingman;  but,  when  he  presented  his  resolution, 
he  was  greeted  with  the  word  “traitor”  hissed  through  the  hall. 
When  he  came  to  speak  in  favor  of  his  proposition,  he  slung  the 
taunting  word  back  in  the  faces  of  the  Workingmen’s  party  and 
declared  that  he  knew  no  party  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
But  he  was  clearly  not  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  including  all  the  other  Workingmen;  and  his  proposition 
was  defeated  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  votes  against  five.1 
That  there  were,  however,  some  people  in  the  state  that  went 
even  further  than  Finney  became  apparent  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  a  petition  was  presented  from  sixty-three  citizens  of 
Knight’s  Ferry  in  Tuolumne  county  and  vicinity,  who  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  convention  could  not  frame  a  constitution 
that  would  be  ratified  by  the  people;  that  the  Finney  resolution 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  with  an  amendment  that  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  should  be  final,  and  that  for  the  public  good  they  prayed 
an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  This  peti¬ 
tion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  excited  some  levity  and  was 
finally  tabled.2 

The  convention  continued  to  sit  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  days  in  all,  or  until  Monday,  March  3,  1879,  on  which  day 
the  new  constitution,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  presented  for 
signature.  In  addition  to  its  various  provisions  different  from  the 
old  constitution,  most  of  which  have  been  adverted  to,  it  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  that  nothing  in  it  should  prevent  the  legislature 
from  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  including  the  per  diem  of  delegates  for  the  full  term  thereof. 
It  also  provided  for  the  necessary  continuance  of  laws,  rights  and 
actions;  for  the  change  of  courts  and  the  transfer  of  causes;  for 
its  publication  and  distribution  to  every  registered  voter  in  the 
state;  for  an  election  for  its  adoption  or  rejection,  to  take  place 
on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  May,  1879;  f°r  the  proper  returns 
and  canvass  of  votes  for  and  against  it,  and  for  due  proclamation 

1  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  880,  904. 

2  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  1081. 
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of  its  adoption  in  case  a  majority  of  the  ballots  at  such  election 
should  be  in  its  favor.  And  finally,  it  provided  that  it  was  to  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  July  4,  1879,  at  twelve  o’clock 
meridian,  so  far  as  the  election  of  officers,  commencement  of 
terms  of  office  and  meeting  of  the  legislature  were  concerned; 
and  for  all  other  purposes  on  January  1,  1880,  at  noon.  It  was 
then,  March  3,  1879,  put  to  vote  as  a  whole  and  adopted  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ayes  against  fifteen  noes,  with  two  pairs  and 
sixteen  absent  or  not  voting.  The  noes  were  William  L.  Dudley, 
John  Eagon,  Henry  Edgerton,  John  S.  Hager,  John  B.  Hall, 
S.  G.  Hilborn,  Thomas  H.  Laine,  J.  West  Martin,  Thomas  B. 
McFarland,  James  M.  Porter,  Mark  R.  G  Pulliam,  Patrick  Reddy, 
James  McM.  Shafter,  Rufus  Shoemaker,  Henry  K.  Turner,  Byron 
Waters  and  Joseph  W.  Winans.  Immediately  after  the  vote,  the 
president  and  secretary  signed  the  document;  and  then  all  the 
other  delegates  present,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  in  number, 
were  called  up  by  the  secretary,  four  at  a  time,  and  attached  their 
signatures.  Thirteen  did  not  sign — William  H.  L.  Barnes,  John 
Berry,  H.  C.  Boggs,  Alexander  Campbell,  Eugene  Casserly, 
D.  H.  Cowden,  Robert  Crouch,  Eugene  Fawcett,  Charles  G. 
Finney,  John  F.  Miller,  Alonzo  E.  Noel,  A.  P.  Overton  and 
Samuel  M.  Wilson.  President  Hoge  thereupon  presented  the 
document  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  deposited  among  the 
archives.  An  address  to  the  voters  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  new  scheme,  prepared  not  by  a  committee  but  by  a  few 
members,  was  presented  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  three  for,  to  thirty  against  it;  after  which  and  some  present¬ 
making  and  undignified  levity,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die.1 

On  May  7,  1879,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Irwin,  an  election  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new 
constitution  took  place  throughout  the  state.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  was  very  great  opposition  to  it  by  the  more 
intelligent  and  conservative  classes  of  citizens.  Even  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  voices  of  the  sand-lots 
were  loudest,  there  was  a  majority  against  it  of  nearly  sixteen 
hundred  out  of  a  little  over  thirty-eight  thousand  votes.  But 

1  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  1508-1526;  Sacramento  Record- 
Union,  March  4,  1879. 
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in  the  state  at  large,  on  account  principally  of  the  before- 
mentioned  combination  in  its  support  of  that  portion  of  the  agri¬ 
culturalists  called  Grangers  with  the  Workingmen,  it  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  out 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  and  ninety-three  votes. 
In  due  time  thereafter  it  was  proclaimed;  and  thus,  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  majority  of  the  persons  voting  and  considerably 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
thousand  electors  entitled  to  vote,  was  the  new  instrument 
approved  and  ratified  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land.1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  1879  was  framed 
and  adopted  at  a  very  unfortunate  time  and  under  very  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances.  The  people  were  too  angry  and  desperate 
to  make  a  good  constitution.  Railroad  and  labor  troubles, 
worked  up  by  demagogues,  had  made  them  mad.  An  insane 
desire  to  “cinch”  capital  and  expel  the  Chinese  had  seized  hold 
of  men’s  minds  and  driven  them  into  excesses;  and  the  result 
was  a  constitution  which  was  intended  mainly,  in  so  far  as  it 
differed  from  the  constitution  of  1849,  to  accomplish  these  objects 
and  which,  if  carried  out  in  these  respects  as  designed,  would 
have  made  California  a  sad  spectacle  to  nations.  But  as  it  turned 
out,  a  conservative  supreme  court  and  legislature  prevented  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  intended  cinching  of  capital,  and  the  plain 
rights  of  the  Chinese  under  the  Burlingame  treaty  were  too 
solidly  established  to  be  very  much  affected  by  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  clauses  of  the  new  constitution  against  them.  In  most 
other  respects,  in  which  the  constitution  of  1879  differed  from 
that  of  1849,  the  changes  were  occasioned  by  abuses  by  legis¬ 
latures  and  officers  of  their  powers,  so  that  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  confine  and  restrict  them  within  narrow  limits.  But, 
while  some  benefits  have  accrued  as  results  of  the  new  limitations, 
they  have  not  been  unmixed  benefits.  The  difficulty  was  that 
they  went  too  far.  Almost  as  much  was  lost,  by  preventing,  in 
this  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  manner,  action  which  might 
have  been  of  benefit,  as  was  gained  by  preventing  action  which 
would  have  been  of  injury.  While  for  instance  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  great  wrongs  were  committed  under  the  old  consti- 


1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  393. 
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tution  by  special  legislation,  at  the  same  time  special  acts,  which 
might  be  of  great  beneficence,  cannot  be  passed.  The  trouble 
was  not  so  much  the  old  constitution,  as  the  legislators  and 
officers,  whom  the  people  saw  fit  to  elect  and  intrust  with  author¬ 
ity  of  which  they  were  not  worthy.1 

In  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  comparatively  small  majority  of 
votes  for  the  new  constitution,  so  different  from  the  substantial 
unanimity  of  the  vote  on  the  old  constitution,  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  in  the  convention,  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
voting  for  it  was  not  composed  altogether  of  the  most  intelligent 
or  best  members.  Almost  every  broad-minded,  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  delegate  either  voted  directly  against  it  or  did  not  vote 
at  all;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  entitled  to  that  des¬ 
ignation  voted  for  it.  As  a  rule,  the  better  class  men  felt  like 
Henry  Edgerton,  who  declared  that  he  was  in  favor  of  retaining 
as  far  as  possible  the  old  constitution;  that  he  was  “very  much 
enamored  of  it;  positively  opposed  to  laying  irreverent  hands  on 
it,”2  or  like  Alexander  Campbell,  who,  in  a  discussion  in  reference 
to  military  affairs,  declared  that  he  was  “opposed  to  tinkering  the 
old  constitution  in  every  section  and  desired  to  have  it  left  just 
where  it  was.”3 

1  Overland  Monthly,  January,  1883,  34-41. 

2 Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  154. 

3  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Convention,  731. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PERKINS. 

THE  next  general  election  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  at  which  a  complete  new  set  of  state  officers  was 
to  be  chosen,  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September 
3,  1879.  In  view  of  its  importance,  the  different  parties  at  once 
commenced  preparing  for  the  conflict.  The  Republicans  had 
already  in  March  called  a  state  convention  to  meet  at  Sacramento 
on  June  17.  On  May  22  the  Republican  state  central  committee 
issued  an  address  to  the  effect — in  addition  to  the  usual  clauses 
on  national  political  affairs — that  the  Republican  party,  being  pre¬ 
eminently  the  representative  of  loyalty,  respect  for  law  and 
faithful  adherence  to  compact,  accepted  the  new  constitution  as 
an  absolute  finality  and  pledged  itself  to  a  faithful  and  effective 
administration  of  its  provisions  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity.  At 
the  time  appointed,  the  convention  met  at  Sacramento  and 
adopted  a  platform,  recognizing  the  new  constitution  and,  among 
other  things,  demanding  the  discouragement  of  monopolies  by 
corporations  or  individuals,  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  promotion  of  education,  the  encouragement  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  state,  the  protection  of  vested  rights  and  the 
reduction  of  freights  and  fares,  upon  all  railroad  lines  in  the  state 
that  had  received  state  or  national  aid,  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent.  It  then  proceeded  to  nominate  a  complete  state  ticket,  with 
George  C.  Perkins  for  governor,  John  Mansfield  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  Augustus  L.  Rhodes  for  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  District  conventions  soon  afterwards  nominated 
candidates  for  railroad  commissioners,  for  members  of  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  for  senators  and  assemblymen;  and  about 
the  same  time  candidates  for  representatives  in  congress  were 
named. 
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Sacramento  was  also  the  place  of  the  Democratic  state  con¬ 
vention,  which  was  held  on  July  I.  That  body  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  that  the  Democratic  party  was  the  only  one  that  had 
always  observed,  obeyed  and  maintained  the  federal  constitution, 
and  was  therefore  the  only  one  which  the  people  could  safely 
trust  to  administer  the  new  organic  law  of  the  state.  It  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states, 
under  the  paramount  authority  of  the  federal  constitution  in  all 
powers  not  reserved  by  the  states;  against  the  interference  by 
federal  officials,  under  “odious  laws  of  Republican  origin  and 
adoption,”  in  elections  in  the  states  or  any  of  them;  denouncing 
the  “repeated  abuses  of  the  vetoes  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
sitting  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  government,  in  defeating 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  congress ;”  in  favor  of 
reform,  retrenchment  and  the  utmost  economy  compatible  with 
good  government;  against  the  “evil  and  curse  of  coolie  importa¬ 
tion,”  antagonism  to  which  it  declared  itself  to  have  been  the 
first  to  proclaim;  in  favor  of  compelling  the  Pacific  railroads  to 
pay  interest  on  their  bonds  and  reducing  railroad  freights  and 
fares,  and  in  favor  of  affording  the  fullest  protection  of  the  state 
government  to  mining  as  the  original  and  still  important  indus¬ 
try  of  California — though  the  last  resolution  was  subsequently 
changed  so  as  to  include  agriculture  with  mining  as  “the  fore¬ 
shadowing  interests  of  California.”  It  nominated  Hugh  J.  Glenn 
for  governor,  Levi  Chase  for  lieutenant-governor,  Robert  F. 
Morrison  for  chief  justice,  and  also  candidates  for  all  state  and 
other  offices  to  be  filled. 

On  June  3,  the  Workingmen  held  their  state  convention  at  San 
Francisco;  and  Kearney  presided.  They  adopted,  as  a  platform 
and  declaration  of  principles,  a  very  long  list  of  propositions, 
consisting  of  many  enunciated  in  the  new  constitution  which 
was  to  be  enforced  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  many  outside  of  it. 
One  clause,  utterly  repudiating  “all  spirit  of  communism  or 
agrarianism,”  was  objected  to  by  Kearney;  but,  finding  himself 
about  to  be  overruled  by  the  convention,  he  withdrew  his  motion 
to  strike  it  out  and  thenceforth  held  his  peace.  Another  clause, 
or  series  of  clauses,  declared  that  vested  rights  in  property  must 
be  respected  but  that  land  monopoly  must  be  prohibited;  that 
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appropriations  of  water  for  supplying  any  municipality,  not  car¬ 
ried  into  actual  operation  by  the  construction  of  water  works 
and  furnishing  of  water,  should  be  declared  void;  and  that  cor¬ 
porations  must  discharge  their  Chinese  employees,  or  go  out  of 
business.  Other  clauses  were  to  the  effect  that  no  foreigner 
ineligible  to  citizenship  should  be  licensed  to  peddle  goods  or 
commodities  of  any  character  in  the  state,  and  that  laws  must  be 
passed  to  purge  the  community  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
and  prevent  them  acquiring  any  further  foothold.  Interest  on 
money  should  not  exceed  six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  contracts 
by  debtors  for  payment  of  fees  of  attorneys  of  creditors  should 
be  prohibited.  A  curious  clause  was  one  by  which  the  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  party  announced  that  “to  further  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  new  organic  law,  we  will  attack  its  opponents  with  the 
most  effective  weapons;  but  among  ourselves,  in  differences  of 
opinion,  we  will  allow  liberal  discussion,  give  considerate  atten¬ 
tion  and  exercise  the  largest  charity.”  It  then  nominated 
William  F.  White  for  governor,  W.  R.  Andrus  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  Robert  F.  Morrison  for  chief  justice  and  a  full  state 
ticket. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  new  party  had  started,  consisting  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  could  not  well  affiliate  with  other  parties,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  politicians,  who  anticipated  a  popular  tidal  wave  upon 
which  they  might  ride  into  prominence  by  taking  it  at  flood.  It 
called  itself  the  New-constitution  party.  It  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Stockton  on  May  io,  a  week  after  the  new-constitution  elec¬ 
tion.  On  May  17,  or  two  weeks  after  the  election,  it  held  a  sort 
of  mass-meeting  at  San  Francisco,  which  adopted  a  preamble 
and  resolutions  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  by  the  united  efforts  of  men  of  integrity  and  patriotism 
in  the  three  existing  parties  in  the  state;  and  whereas,  if  the 
duty  of  construing  and  putting  in  force  the  new  constitution 
were  handed  over  to  persons  and  corporations  opposed  to  its 
adoption,  instead  of  relieving  the  state  and  its  citizens  of  the 
burdens  which  overwhelmed  them  in  the  shape  of  monopoly, 
power,  greed,  fraud,  dishonest  government  and  unjust  and 
unequal  taxation,  it  would  be  turned  into  an  engine  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  efforts  of  its  friends  rendered  futile  and  of  no  avail; 
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therefore,  resolved:  that,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  all  past  polit¬ 
ical  differences  should  be  sunk  until  California  was  firmly  and 
securely  planted  upon  the  foundation  of  the  new  constitution; 
and  that  the  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  was  to  devote  all 
energies  to  the  work  of  electing  such  state  officers  as  would 
enforce  the  new  organic  law  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  intended  by 
its  framers,  and  promote  peace  and  prosperity  where  theretofore 
only  injustice  and  discontent  had  prevailed.  It  had  been 
expected  that  the  new  movement,  thus  early  in  the  field,  would 
capture  the  Workingmen;  but  they  declined  to  be  caught  and 
resolved  not  to  affiliate  with  it.  Subsequently,  on  June  25,  the 
new  party  held  a  state  convention  at  Sacramento;  adopted 
resolutions  reiterating  and  enlarging  its  previous  declaration 
of  principles,  and  nominated  a  state  ticket  with  Hugh  J. 
Glenn  for  governor,  David  C.  Reed  for  lieutenant-governor 
and  Nathaniel  Bennett  for  chief  justice.  Subsequently,  in  July, 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  Democratic  and  New-constitution 
parties  to  consolidate  their  state  tickets;  but  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  Democrats,  who  had  adopted  Hugh  J.  Glenn, 
the  New-constitution  candidate  for  governor,  refused  to  change. 
At  this,  the  New-constitution  party  took  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  removing  Glenn  from  their  ticket,  but  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain.  Next  the  Democrats  considered  the  same 
proposition  and  called  Glenn  before  them,  when  he  avowed  that 
he  had  first  been  nominated  by  the  New-constitution  party  and 
in  justice  was  obliged  to  support  their  platform  and  ticket;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  to  the  disgust  of  some  and  the  surprise  of 
many,  his  name  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
It  was  an  unusual  spectacle — a  standard-bearer  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  who  openly  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.1 

The  campaign  was  vigorous  and  warm.  It  resulted  in  a 
Republican  victory.  Perkins  was  elected  governor  by  sixty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  votes  over  forty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  for  Glenn,  and  forty-four  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  for  White — a  plurality  of  over 
twenty  thousand.  All  the  other  Republicans  on  the  general  state 
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ticket  were  elected  by  even  larger  pluralities,  except  justices 
of  the  supreme  court — the  successful  of  whom,  save  Milton  H. 
Myrick,  were  on  several  of  the  tickets.  Morrison  was  chosen 
chief  justice  by  seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  votes  to  sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
for  Rhodes  and  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  for 
Bennett.  The  justices  chosen  were  Elisha  W.  McKinstry,  James 
D.  Thornton,  Samuel  B.  McKee  and  Erskine  M.  Ross,  Demo¬ 
crats;  John  R.  Sharpstein,  Workingman,  and  Milton  H.  Myrick, 
Republican.  A  few  votes,  hardly  a  hundred  in  number,  were 
thrown  in  favor  of  a  state  ticket  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
which  had  been  regularly  nominated  but  afterwards  withdrawn. 
Among  the  district  officers  chosen  were:  for  the  state  board  of 
equalization,  James  L.  King,  Moses  M.  Drew,  Warren  Dutton, 
Republicans,  and  Tyler  D.  Heiskell,  Democrat;  for  the  railroad 
commission,  Joseph  S.  Cone,  Republican,  Charles  J.  Beerstecher, 
Workingman,  and  George  Stoneman,  Democrat;  for  congress, 
Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Page  and  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  Campbell  P.  Berry,  Democrat.1  In  addition  to  the 
almost  general  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  respect  to  the 
officers  above  mentioned,  they  also  elected  a  majority  of  both 
the  senate  and  assembly — though  San  Francisco  sent  delegations 
whose  majorities  were  Workingmen.  Next  to  the  Republicans 
the  Workingmen  had  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  each  house; 
and  the  Democrats  had  only  a  small  minority. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  constitution,  the  next  legislature 
met  at  Sacramento  on  January  5,  1880.  It  consisted  of  forty 
senators  elected  for  three  years  and  eighty  assemblymen  elected 
for  one  year.  On  January  6,  Governor  Irwin  presented  his  last 
message.  It  was  very  full.  He  remarked,  among  other  things, 
that  when  the  last  previous  legislature  met,  there  was  a  general 
stagnation  of  business  throughout  the  country  and  a  difficulty 
for  laborers  to  obtain  employment,  but  there  had  been  some 
improvement  since  then.  He  next  noticed  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  and  the  very  great  opposition  that  had  been 
made  to  it,  closing  his  remarks  with  the  significant  observation 
that  no  other  method  was  so  effectual  to  secure  the  repeal  of  an 

Senate  Journal,  1880,  12;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  419-421. 
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unwise  or  oppressive  law  as  its  strict  enforcement.  He  stated 
the  total  funded  debt  of  the  state  on  June  30,  1879,  to  have  been 
three  million  four  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state  under  an  act  of  April 
4,  1864,  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
was  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum  on 
a  million  and  a  half  of  railroad  bonds,  which  however  would 
mature  in  1884,  when  the  state’s  obligation  to  pay  interest  would 
cease.  He  claimed  that  the  state  was  thus  paying  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  at  best  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  service;  and  he  intimated  that  it  would  not  be 
paying  anything — except  for  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1865,  which  held  that  the  inhibition  of  the  old  constitution 
against  the  creation  by  the  state  of  any  debt  or  liability  exceeding 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  except  in  case  of  war,  invasion 
or  insurrection,  without  an  authorization  by  a  vote  of  the  people^ 
did  not  apply,  for  the  reason  that  the  debt  contracted  on  behalf 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  was  for  a  war  or  insurrection  pur¬ 
pose.1  He  further  remarked  that,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
any  further  legislation  of  that  kind  and  to  restrict  the  unlimited 
power  of  levying  taxes  and  making  appropriations,  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  old  constitution  was  in  1866  adopted  and  in  1871 
ratified,  which  prohibited  the  legislature  from  making  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  any  purpose  whatever  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
years.2  But,  strange  to  say,  both  this  provision  and  that  restrict¬ 
ing  state  indebtedness  had  been  entirely  left  out  of  the  new  con¬ 
stitution.  On  the  other  hand,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  board  of  equalization,  provided  for  by  the  code  in  1873, 
had  been  shorn  of  its  powers  by  another  decision  of  the  supreme 
court;3  but  he  supposed,  and  evidently  hoped,  that  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  would  furnish  the  proper  remedy. 

Irwin  spoke  favorably  of  the  operation  of  an  act  of  March  30, 
1878,  creating  a  board  of  bank  commissioners,  which  had  been 
passed  at  his  recommendation.  In  reference  to  the  question  of 
railroad  freights  and  fares,  then  attracting  much  public  attention, 

1  People  vs.  Pacheco,  27  Cal.  175. 

2  Art.  I,  sec.  22,  of  old  constitution;  Stats.  1869-70,  367. 

3 Savings  and  Loan  Society  vs.  Austin,  46  Cal.  415. 
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he  said  that  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  them  had  been 
settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  so-called 
Granger  cases ;  and  he  proceeded  to  discuss  at  some  length  what 
rates  should  be  established.  As  to  Chinese  immigration,  he 
called  attention  to  an  act  of  December  21,  1877,  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  question  to  popular  vote,1  and  stated  that  the 
result  of  the  submission  at  the  general  election  of  September  3, 
1879,  was  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  five  votes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  against  Chinese 
immigration  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  in  favor  of  it  and 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  silent  on  the  subject. 
But  he  added,  like  a  good  constitutional  expounder  as  he  was, 
that  the  state  was  practically  powerless  to  deal  with  the  subject 
and  relief  only  to  be  looked  for  from  congress  and  federal 
authority.  And  in  conclusion,  referring  to  the  numerous  amend¬ 
ments  that  would  be  necessary  to  fit  the  codes  to  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  he  stated  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  governor 
who  was  about  to  succeed  him,  had  requested  Isaac  S.  Belcher, 
Thomas  P.  Stoney  and  Abraham  C.  Freeman  to  prepare  the 
necessary  amendments — at  the  same  time  admitting  that  neither 
of  them  had  any  power  to  make  such  appointments.2 

George  C.  Perkins,  the  new  governor  and  the  first  under  the 
new  constitution,  was  born  in  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  on  August 
23,  1839.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  ran  away,  or  rather 
stowed  himself  away,  on  a  vessel  bound  from  that  place  for  New 
Orleans.  Upon  being  discovered  after  leaving  port,  he  was 
accepted  by  the  captain  as  one  of  the  hands ;  and  for  the  next 
four  years  he  led  a  sea-faring  life.  In  October,  1855,  he  came  to 
California  and,  working  his  way  to  the  Northern  Mines,  tried  his 
fortune  at  washing  gold ;  but,  after  a  few  months’  labor,  finding 
it  not  congenial,  he  went  down  to  Oroville  and  became  porter  in 
a  general  merchandise  store.  His  energy  and  ability  soon  pro¬ 
cured  him  promotion  to  a  clerkship;  and  not  very  long  after¬ 
wards  he  became  owner  of  the  establishment.  He  married  in 
1864.  About  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  N.  D.  Rideout 

1  Stats.  1877-8,  3,  740. 

2  5  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1880. 
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and  other  prominent  men  of  the  place,  he  established  the  Bank 
of  Butte  County,  of  which  he  became  a  director.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Butte  county  and  served  in 
the  sessions  of  1869-70  and  1871-2.  In  1873  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  state  senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
David  Boucher,  who  died  in  September,  1872,  and  served  in  the 
session  of  1873-4.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  1872,  he  had  become  a 
partner  in  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Goodall  &  Nelson,  after¬ 
wards  known  as  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.,  in  the  shipping  business. 
That  firm,  in  connection  with  the  corporation  known  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  of  which  they  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  incorporators,  soon  became  the  owners  of  most  of  the  coast¬ 
line  steamers  and  gradually  extended  their  line  north  and  south 
until  they  did  almost  all  the  coasting  business  by  steamers  out 
of  San  Francisco.  Though  necessarily  much  occupied  in  his 
shipping  and  other  affairs,  he  accepted  an  appointment  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Irwin  as  trustee  of  the  Napa  insane  asylum  in  1878,  and 
in  1879  was  president  of  the  San  Francisco  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  In  June,  1879,  as  already  stated,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  governor  and  elected  in  September.1 

Perkins’  inauguration  took  place  before  a  joint  convention  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  on  January  8,  1880.  In  his 
inaugural  remarks,  he  turned  his  attention  first  to  matters  of 
agricultural  interest  and,  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  the 
prohibition  of  contracting  of  state  prison  labor  after  January  1, 
1882,  suggested  that  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  grain 
sacks  were  needed  in  the  state  annually.  This,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  the  first  mention  of  what  has  since  become  the 
great  jute-bag  manufacturing  industry  at  San  Quentin,  was  the 
first  gubernatorial  recommendation  of  it.  He  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  government  bureau  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Turning  next  to  the  mining  interest, 
he  remarked  that  California  had  produced  over  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold.  In  the  same  connec¬ 
tion,  he  remarked  that  the  state  geological  survey  had  been  sub¬ 
stantially  barren  of  useful  results;  that  the  school  of  mines  in 
the  university  had  not  as  yet  received  an  outfit,  and  that  its 
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chair  was  vacant.  He  mentioned  the  mining-debris  and  agri¬ 
cultural-irrigation  problems  as  two  most  important  questions  to 
be  settled,  and  referred  them  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  He  thought  new  legislation  would  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  reference  to  revenue — as  the  mortgage  tax,  provided  for 
by  the  new  constitution,  would  not  produce  any  addition,  over 
the  old  system,  to  the  public  funds.  He  announced  himself  in 
favor  of  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  the  state  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  also  in  favor  of  taxing  uncul¬ 
tivated  land  equally  with  cultivated  land  of  the  same  quality  and 
similarly  situated.  He  adverted  at  some  length  to  the  great 
national  questions  then  pending  in  reference  to  elections  in  the 
southern  states;  said  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  freedmen 
in  those  states  were  being  forcibly  prevented  from  voting,  and 
declared  that  they  should  be  protected  by  the  government  in 
their  rights  of  suffrage.  He  pronounced  the  state  university 
the  “ crowning  glory  of  our  educational  system,”  deserving  of 
liberal  encouragement,  and  recommended  state  aid  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  orphans  and  orphan  asylums.1 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  legislature, 
each  house  was  almost  flooded  with  propositions  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  even  more  extravagant  than,  the  hundreds  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  constitutional  convention.  Most  of  them  were 
aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  Chinese;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
every  member,  who  had  a  desire  to  gain  popular  favor,  thought 
it  necessary,  in  proportion  to  his  ambition,  to  introduce  stringent 
bills  and  cry  out  against  Mongolians  and  Asiatics.  There  were 
also  large  numbers  of  bills  designed  to  cinch  capital,  destroy 
corporations  and  in  substance  put  an  end  to  vested  rights;  but 
they  were  mostly  throttled  in  short  order  by  the  conservative 
members;  and,  as  this  was  usually  accomplished  in  the  most 
effective  way,  the  legislature  of  1880  might  be  called  one  pre¬ 
eminently  of  indefinite  postponements.  On  the  other  hand? 
many  bills  were  presented  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
codes  and  making  them  fit  the  new  constitution;  and  a  large 
number  of  these  were  passed,  including  some  recommended  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  Irwin  and  Perkins.  The  result  was 

1 6  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1880. 
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a  very  complete  remodeling  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure  and 
a  more  or  less  complete  remodeling  of  the  other  codes. 

One  of  the  first  questions  encountered  under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  was  as  to  the  three  readings  of  bills.  The  constitutional 
provisions  on  the  point  were  that  no  bill  should  “become  a  law 
unless  the  same  be  read  on  three  several  days  in  each  house, 
unless,  in  cases  of  urgency,  two- thirds  of  the  house  where  such 
bill  may  be  pending,  shall,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays,  dispense 
with  this  provision,”  and  that  “on  the  final  passage  of  all  bills 
they  shall  be  read  at  length.”  It  was  argued  on  the  one  side 
that  the  well -settled  meaning  of  the  word  “reading”  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  law  was  a  reading  by  title  alone;  that  therefore  a  first 
and  second  reading  by  title  would  be  sufficient;  that  such  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  constitution,  not  only  because  it 
was  supposed  to  use  parliamentary  language  but  also  because  it 
specifically  provided  that  the  third  reading  must  be  “at  length,” 
and  that,  as  every  bill  with  its  amendments  had  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  members  before  it  could  be  put  upon  its  passage^ 
there  could  be  no  need  of  reading  it  three  times  at  length.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  new  constitution  was 
supposed  to  use  words  in  their  common  signification;  that  when 
it  provided  that  a  bill  was  to  be  “read,”  it  meant  to  be  read 
through;  that  the  requirement  that  it  should  be  “read  at  length’ 
on  final  passage  did  not  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  read  ” 
as  used  before,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  new  constitution 
was  that  legislators  should  not  lack  knowledge  of  bills  for  want 
of  reading.  Though  the  first-mentioned  arguments  were  most 
generally  adopted,  the  last  had  adherents.  To  settle  the  matter, 
it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  for  its  opinion; 
but,  on  further  consideration,  an  act  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  state  general  fund  to 
the  school  fund,  after  being  read  the  first  and  second  times  only 
by  title,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  approved  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.1  The  transfer  of  funds,  thus  provided  for,  being  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  had  not  been  constitutionally  passed, 
a  case  was  made  up  for  the  supreme  court  and  submitted  to  that 
tribunal.  It  decided  promptly  that  the  constitution  required  a 


1  Stats.  1880,  1. 
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full  reading  at  length  on  three  several  days,  except  in  cases  of 
urgency.1  Thereupon  the  bills  that  had  been  read  only  by  title 
were  read  over  at  length  on  three  several  days;  and  such  became 
the  settled  rule  of  construction  in  California.  Notwithstanding 
the  decision  and  construction  thus  settled,  John  F.  Cowdery, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  in  his  valedictory  remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  took  occasion  to  say  that  much  valuable  time 
had  been  lost  by  enforcing  the  reading  of  bills  three  times  at 
length ;  that  at  least  on  the  first  reading,  though  the  bill  had  to 
be  read,  nobody  listened  and  no  court  could  compel  anybody 
to  listen;  and  he  concluded  with  an  observation  that  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  had  ever 
been  asked.2 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  impose  a  chaplain  upon  the 
senate,  but  without  success;  while  in  the  assembly,  which  per¬ 
haps  had  greater  need,  a  chaplain  was  chosen.3  A  resolution  in 
the  senate  to  amend  the  constitution  in  order  to  confer  upon 
women  the  elective  franchise  was  lost  by  the  want  of  two  votes. 
In  the  assembly  a  bill  to  enable  women  to  vote  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  schools  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-two 
to  thirty-seven;  but  the  next  day  there  was  a  reconsideration, 
and  the  subject  indefinitely  postponed.4  A  bill  for  a  labor 
bureau,  passed  by  the  assembly,  failed  to  pass  the  senate.5  A 
number  of  bills  in  the  senate  for  the  relief  of  John  Hoagland 
and  others,  who  had  suffered  injury  to  their  farms  along  the 
Sacramento  river  in  a  season  of  flood,  claimed  to  have  been 
increased,  if  not  entirely  produced,  by  a  change  made  by  the 
state  in  the  channel  of  the  American  river,  were  withdrawn  after 
the  first  one  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  These  claimants 
had  been  before  the  legislature  for  years  and  had  been  author¬ 
ized  to  sue  the  state,  but  failed  to  recover  judgment  and  then 
recommended  their  siege  of  the  legislature  for  relief.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  siege  was  persistently  kept  up  until  1885, 

1  Weill  vs.  Kenfield,  54  Cal.  hi. 

‘2 Senate  Journal,  1880,  17,  48,  75,  124,  130;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  13, 
24,  72,  167,  895. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1880,  8,  27,  28,  96,  155;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  14,  15. 

*  Senate  Journal,  1880,  247,  474;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  604,  607. 

6 Senate  Journal,  1880,  781. 
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when  they  succeeded  in  procuring  another  act  allowing  them 
to  sue  the  state  and  appropriating  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  meet  any  judgment  they  might  obtain,  provided  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  that  amount  and  ask  no  more.1  As  to  the 
acts  passed  in  1880,  in  addition  to  those  remodeling  the  codes 
already  adverted  to,  a  number  of  other  important  ones  may  be 
mentioned.  Among  them  were  an  act  repealing  the  so-called 
“  Rogers’ act,”  authorizing  San  Francisco  to  provide  new  water 
works;  several  acts  for  the  repeal  of  acts  for  the  destruction  of 
squirrels;  an  act  for  publication  of  the  debates  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9;  an  act  regulating  the  state  prisons; 
a  new  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvents;  an  act  establishing  a  mining 
bureau;  an  act  to  promote  drainage;  an  act  to  establish  free 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms;  and  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  organization,  incorporation  and  government  of  merged  and 
consolidated  cities  and  counties  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  population.2  The  last-mentioned  act,  intended  for  San 
Francisco  and  usually  known  as  the  “McClure  charter,”  was  an 
attempt,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  collate  and  re-enact  the  famous 
consolidation  act  of  San  Francisco  and  its  numerous  amend¬ 
ments,  with  only  such  changes  as  were  made  necessary  by  the 
new  constitution;  but  soon  after  its  passage  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court;3  and  since  that  time 
San  Francisco,  which  has  repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  a  so-called 
freeholders’  charter — such  at  least  as  have  been  submitted  to  it — 
has  been  obliged  to  find  its  governing  law  scattered  in  many 
volumes  of  the  statutes,  commencing  in  1856. 

Among  the  numerous  anti-Chinese  propositions  presented  at 
this  session,  though  most  were  defeated,  a  few  passed.  They 
were  chiefly:  an  act  to  promote  emigration  from  the  state;  an 
act  for  the  removal  of  Chinese,  whose  presence  is  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  communities,  outside  the  limits  of  cities  and 
towns;  an  act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  aliens,  not 
eligible  to  become  electors;  amendments  to  the  penal  code, 
making  the  employment  of  Chinese  by  corporations  or  any  of 

Senate  Journal,  1880,  562;  Stats.  1885,  107. 

2  Stats.  1880,  1,  7,  17,  67,  82,  105,  115,  120,  123,  137,  221. 

3  Desmond  vs.  Dunn,  55  Cal.  242. 
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their  officers,  agents  or  servants,  a  misdemeanor;  and  an  act 
relating  to  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  state.1  As  to  the  other 
numerous  propositions — perhaps  not  much  more  unconstitutional 
than  those  above  mentioned — was  one  to  provide  for  the  keeping 
of  accounts  in  the  English  or  some  European  language,  which 
passed  the  assembly  almost  unanimously  but  failed  in  the  senate; 
one  to  brand  and  banish  Mongolian  convicts,  and  one  to  make 
the  secreting  or  storing  human  bones  in  places  other  than  those 
authorized  by  law  a  misdemeanor — the  intention  being  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Chinese  from  sending  the  bones  of  their  dead  back 
to  China,  as  was  their  practice.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
numerously-signed  memorial  from  citizens  of  Oakland  and  its 
neighborhood  was  presented  to  the  senate  against  the  passage 
of  the  generality  of  the  anti-Chinese  bills;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  assembly  granted  the  use  of  its  chamber  to  O.  C. 
Wheeler,  a  Baptist  preacher,  for  the  purposes  of  a  lecture  against 
Chinese  immigration.2 

In  the  senate,  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  Thomas  Kane, 
in  the  course  of  remarks  on  the  bill  to  promote  drainage, 
announced  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  bribe  him  by  an 
offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
five  hundred  dollars  more  if  the  bill  passed.  He  was  asked  to 
name  the  person  who  had  made  the  offer;  but  he  refused  to  give 
it.  The  senate  at  once  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation, 
which  took  Kane’s  testimony;  but  he  still  refused  to  divulge  the 
name.  The  senate  thereupon  cited  him  before  its  bar  and,  on 
his  continued  refusal  though  he  made  an  ample  apology  dis¬ 
claiming  any  disrespect,  committed  him  for  contempt  and  sent 
him  to  the  Sacramento  county  jail,  where  he  remained  about  a 
week  and  until  the  end  of  the  session.3  In  the  assembly  Samuel 
Braunhart,  after  several  times  interrupting  the  speaker  in  putting 
a  question  and  refusing  to  take  his  seat,  was  ordered  under 
arrest.  Being  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  house,  he  again 
used  disorderly  language  and  was  by  vote  suspended  from  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  for  three  days.  Being  still  determined  not 

1  Stats.  1880,  15,  22,  39,  123;  Amendments  to  Codes,  1880,  1,  2. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1880,  168;  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  69,  70,  452,  526. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1880,  634,  643,  676,  678. 
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to  submit,  he  persisted  in  addressing  the  house,  when  it  ordered 
the  sergeant-at-arms  to  take  and  keep  him  in  charge  until  his 
term  of  suspension  should  expire.  He  was,  however,  allowed 
to  proceed,  in  charge  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  suing  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the 
supreme  court  and  thus  testing  the  legality  of  his  detention 
But  before  the  supreme  court  could  hear  the  case,  the  period  of 
suspension  and  custody  expired;  and  he  was  released  and  the 
writ  discharged.  A  few  days  subsequently,  Braunhart  was  again 
disposed  to  be  disrespectful;  but,  soon  afterwards  recognizing 
his  fault  and  making  an  ample  apology,  he  was  excused  by 
unanimous  vote;  and  pleasant  relations  were  resumed.1  Mean¬ 
while  Dennis  Kearney,  who  had  been  hanging  around  the  desks 
of  Workingmen  assemblymen  for  the  purpose  of  prompting  them, 
had  managed  to  make  himself  so  offensive  that  on  vote  the  floor 
was  cleared.  This  angered  Kearney  to  such  a  degree  that, 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  for  the  day  but  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  he  made  an  abusive,  insulting  and  threatening 
attack  upon  assemblyman  James  Adams  on  account  of  his  vote 
for  the  clearance.  On  the  matter  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  assembly,  a  resolution  was  adopted  excluding  Kearney 
from  its  chamber,  from  all  the  galleries,  lobbies,  Falls  and  ante¬ 
chambers  thereto  attached,  from  the  rooms  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  and  from  all  committee  rooms  for  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  session;  and  directions  were  given  to  see  that  the  resolution 
was  enforced  not  only  during  hours  of  actual  session  but  during 
all  hours  and  at  all  times.2 

But,  notwithstanding  some  unpleasantnesses,  the  legislature  of 
1880  performed  its  great  task  well.  It  worked  hard  and  it 
worked  persistently.  It  may  have  made  mistakes,  and  there 
may  have  been  corrupt  votes  cast;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  its  pur¬ 
poses  were  pure  and  its  objects  the  conservation  of  law  and  the 
public  welfare.  Had  a  considerable  majority  of  each  house 
been  elected  by  the  same  votes  that  adopted  the  new  constitu. 
tion,  or  had  the  same  influences  been  predominant  that  in  great 
part  prevailed  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  the 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  365,  367,  375,  405,  447. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1880,  368,  406-408. 
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result  might  have  been  different.  Fortunately  the  conservative 
element  preponderated;  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  majorities 
in  each  house  was  to  stay  the  tide  of  encroachment  and  preserve 
existing  institutions  as  far  as  could  be  done  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  dominant  party  had  as  a  general  rule  opposed 
the  new  constitution ;  but,  after  its  adoption,  they  recognized  it 
with  all  its  provisions  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They, 
however,  insisted  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  as  essentially  a 
conservative  instrument;  and  they  managed  to  make  good  their 
conservative  claims  with  conservative  votes.  Their  peculiar 
position,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  their  antagonists,  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  ways  of  construing  the 
instrument — one,  according  to  its  strict  letter,  and  the  other, 
according  to  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  its  spirit.  Under 
the  first  method,  by  restricting  and  confining  legislation  within 
the  strict  letter  of  the  instrument,  the  most  serious  attacks  upon 
capital  and  corporations  could  be  thwarted  or  rendered  compar¬ 
atively  innocuous;  while  under  the  other  method  almost  every 
institution  and  enterprise,  founded  upon  capital,  might  have 
been  endangered.  On  this  account  the  conservatives  became 
very  strict  constructionists  and  in  this  way  advocates  of  the  new 
constitution ;  while  their  opponents  were  disposed  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  therefore  did  not,  so  generally  as  might  have  been 
expected,  invoke  its  exact  language. 

The  main  objects  of  the  legislature  of  1880,  however,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government,  were 
the  amendment  of  the  codes  and  putting  in  operation  the  new 
system;  and  in  accomplishing  these  purposes  there  was  in  most 
respects  great  unanimity  and  good  feeling  on  all  sides.  Almost 
everything  that  the  new  constitution  required  and  all  that  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  fit  the  new  order  of  things  was  done. 
The  very  magnitude  of  these  objects,  and  the  necessity  felt  in 
every  quarter  of  getting  through  with  them  in  the  short  time 
allowed,  not  only  demanded,  but  in  a  great  measure  secured, 
unanimity.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  matters  and  particularly 
in  reference  to  revenue,  county  government  and  elections  that 
occasioned  severe  and  bitter  contests;  but  in  general  all  code 
amendments,  after  being  reported  from  the  appropriate  com- 
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mittees,  passed  without  much  opposition.  Hardly  anything  in 
the  way  of  important  legislation  could  have  been  smoother  than 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  code  amendments  were  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  management  and  discussion  of  matters 
of  contention,  though  there  were  occasional  exhibitions  of  sec¬ 
tional  prejudice  and  sometimes  of  political  or  individual  passion, 
there  was  nothing  very  serious  of  either  kind.  The  talk  was 
in  some  cases  acrimonious;  but  no  one  was  very  angry.  In  fact 
the  real  feelings  of  the  members  towards  one  another  were 
exceptionally  kindly;  and,  when  they  came  to  part  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  they  parted  in  good  humor.  The  arrows  that 
had  been  thrown  were  not  envenomed.  They  caused  no  rank¬ 
ling  wounds  or  festering  sores.  Considering  the  heterogeneous 
composition  of  the  two  houses  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  brought  together  and  under  which  they  acted 
when  brought  together,  and  especially  in  view  of  their  great 
labor  and  the  important  work  they  did — second  only  to  that  of 
the  first  legislature  under  the  first  constitution — great  praise  is 
due  to  them.1 

In  San  Francisco,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  Working¬ 
men’s  party  had  greater  swing  than  in  the  state  at  large  and, 
though  restrained  from  open  violence  by  a  healthy  fear  of  the 
“pick-handle  brigade,”  they  nevertheless  continued  to  be  loud. 
In  June,  1879,  soon  after  nominating  their  state  ticket,  they 
nominated  a  city  and  county  ticket,  with  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Kalloch, 
a  Baptist  preacher,  at  the  head  of  it  for  the  office  of  mayor. 
During  the  campaign  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  newspaper 
attacked  Kalloch  as  an  improper  person  and  published  some 
damaging  statements  against  him.  Kalloch  answered  from  his 
pulpit  by  attacking  the  mother  of  Charles  and  Michael  H.  De 
Young,  the  proprietors  of  the  newspaper.  Charles  De  Young, 
resenting  this  dastardly  attack,  on  August  26,  1879,  drove  to 
Kalloch’s  study  in  Metropolitan  Temple  on  Fifth  street  and, 
calling  him  out,  shot  and  seriously  wounded  him.  The  assault 
created  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  which  was  skillfully  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Workingmen ;  and  Kalloch  was  elected 
mayor  by  a  large  majority  and  duly  inducted  into  office.  The 


1  Berkeley  Quarterly,  July,  1880,  234-240. 
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newspaper,  however,  continued  to  assail  him  and  having  at  last 
got  hold  of  and  published  something  more  than  ordinarily  dam- 
aging  to  the  mayor’s  good  name  and  reputation,  Rev.  Isaac  M. 
Kalloch,  the  mayor’s  son  and  also  a  Baptist  preacher,  on  April 
23,  1880,  proceeded  to  the  Chronicle  office;  surprised  Charles 
De  Young  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  shot  him  to  death. 
De  Young  was  to  have  been  tried  for  his  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings.  Young 
Kalloch  was  afterwards  prosecuted  for  murder,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  impaneled  to  try  him. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature 
of  1880,  which  took  place  on  April  16,  the  different  parties 
commenced  preparing  for  the  national  conventions  for  nomina¬ 
tion  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  and 
choosing  their  delegates.  The  Democrats  favored  Allen  G. 
Thurman  for  president;  and  a  majority  of  the  Workingmen 
seemed  to  have  the  same  preference.  The  Republicans  on  the 
other  hand  were  strongly  in  favor  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  instructed  their  delegates  “to  vote  as  a  unit — first,  last 
and  all  the  time’’  for  him.  When  the  nominations  came  to  be 
made,  however,  Winfield  S.  Hancock  was  named  for  president 
and  Thomas  D.  English  for  vice-president  by  the  Democrats  at 
Cincinnati ;  and  James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  for  the 
same  offices  by  the  Republicans  at  Chicago.  Though  these 
candidates  were  not  first  choice  of  the  Californian  parties,  they 
were  accepted;  and  soon  afterwards  six  electors  were  nominated 
by  each  of  the  political  parties,  including  a  so-called  National 
Greenback  Labor  party  and  a  Prohibition  party.  Congressmen 
and  assemblymen  were  also  nominated  in  the  different  districts. 
The  election  was  held  on  November  2,  1880,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Democratic  electors  by  an  average  vote  of  about 
eighty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes  as  against 
an  average  of  eighty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  for 
the  Republicans — with  the  exception  that  David  S.  Terry,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  was  defeated,  for  the  want  of  nearly  five  hundred  votes, 
by  Henry  Edgerton,  Republican.  The  Greenback  Labor  party 
polled  an  average  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy; 
and  the  Prohibition  an  average  of  fifty-five.  Of  the  candidates 
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for  congress,  William  S.  Rosecrans  and  Campbell  P.  Berry,  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  and  Horace  F.  Page  and  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Repub¬ 
licans,  were  elected.  The  new  assembly  had  a  majority  of 
Republicans. 

As  the  new  constitution  required  the  legislature  to  meet  again 
in  1 88 1,  that  body  convened,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
at  Sacramento  on  January  3.  Perkins  presented  his  first  regular 
message  the  same  day.  He  said  that  the  year  just  past  had  been 
propitious  and  the  condition  of  the  state  on  the  whole  prosperous. 
As  one  evidence  of  this,  he  stated  that  the  assessed  value  of 
property  had  been  increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  eight¬ 
een  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars;  but  at  the  same  time  he  added 
that  the  taxation,  occasioned  by  the  new  constitution,  had  also 
been  increased.  He  next  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of 
the  state  board  of  equalization  had  been  neutralized  by  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court;  and  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  of  the  new  constitution  was  a  necessity. 
He  then  touched  on  the  public  schools  and  said  that,  while  in 
1849  the  first  public  school  had  opened  at  San  Francisco  with 
only  three  pupils,  the  attendance  had  grown  in  thirty-one  years 
to  over  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  value  of  public  school 
property  increased  from  nothing  to  some  seven  millions  of 
dollars;  but  he  added  that  over  fifty  thousand  children  in  the 
state  had  not  attended  any  school,  and  in  this  respect  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  was  not  satisfactory.  He  also  adverted  to  the 
reforms  in  the  judiciary  department,  but  pointed  out  that  costs  in 
judicial  proceedings,  and  particularly  in  cases  of  attachments, 
foreclosures  and  settlement  of  estates  in  probate,  were  excessive; 
and  he  recommended  radical  changes.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  county  government  act,  passed  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  spoke  of  the  need 
of  new  legislation  for  county,  as  also  for  city  and  town,  govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  necessity,  he  thought,  for  something  to  be 
done  in  favor  of  immigration,  for  the  reason  that  for  five  years  it 
had  substantially  stopped — in  part  at  least  on  account  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  agitation  about  Chinese  and  labor  troubles.  He  therefore 
recommended  that  publications  should  be  made  under  authority 
of  the  state  of  its  resources,  prices  and  locations  with  the  object 
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of  attracting  desirable  new  population.  He  expressed  himself 
against  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  as  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state,  or  what  he  called  the  irrigable  sections,  and  called 
attention  to  the  reports  of  the  state  engineer  on  the  questions  of 
drainage,  irrigation  and  the  effects  of  hydraulic  mining.  He 
favored  a  labor  bureau  as  an  institution  that  had  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  other  states,  and  said  that  six  thousand  dollars  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the  last  legislature  but  had 
remained  unexpended  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  for  its 
creation.  He  spoke  also  of  the  state  prisons,  reform  schools  and 
juvenile  offenders;  stated  that  on  June  30,  1880,  there  were 
eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  at  Stockton  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  at  Napa;  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
and  maintain  the  National  Guard,  and  expressed  himself  opposed 
to  permitting  charges  to  be  made  for  traveling  over  the  trails  in 
the  Yosemite  valley  and  Mariposa  big-tree  grove.  He  likewise 
mentioned  a  marked  decrease  of  receipts  by  the  state  harbor 
commissioners  and  accounted  for  it  by  the  previous  financial 
depression  over  the  whole  country;  and  in  conclusion  he  spoke 
of  the  laws  recently  passed  against  the  Chinese  as  not  the  proper 
method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  of  the  rights  of  women  to  the 
elective  franchise.1 

The  term  of  United  States  Senator  Newton  Booth,  who  had 
been  elected  on  December  20,  1873,  for  a  full  term  to  commence 
on  March  4,  1875,  was  to  expire  on  March  3,  1881 ;  and,  under 
the  act  of  congress  upon  the  subject,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
legislature  of  1881  to  elect  a  successor.  On  January  13,  the 
second  Tuesday  after  the  meeting  and  organization  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  as  prescribed  by  law,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  each 
house.  The  Republicans  nominated  John  F.  Miller;  the  Demo¬ 
crats  William  T.  Wallace.  In  the  senate,  Henry  George  was 
nominated  as  a  third  candidate;  and  in  the  assembly,  Campbell  P. 
Berry.  In  the  senate,  Miller  received  twenty-seven  votes,  Wallace 
ten,  and  George  two;  and  in  the  assembly.  Miller  forty-two, 
Wallace  thirty-four,  and  Berry  two.  On  the  next  day  in  joint 
assembly  Miller  was  declared  elected.2  He  soon  afterwards  pro- 

1 1  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1881. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1881,  46,  47,  52. 
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ceeded  to  Washington,  took  his  seat  and  became  a  very  efficient 
member  of  the  national  council.  He  was  especially  active  in 
bringing  about  a  modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  with 
China,  and  the  acts  of  congress,  passed  during  his  incumbency, 
for  the  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration.  He,  however,  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  term — dying  at  Washington  on  March  8, 
1886,  and  leaving  a  vacancy  of  one  year,  which  was  afterwards 
filled  in  part,  under  appointment,  by  George  Hearst,  and  in  part, 
under  election,  by  A.  P.  Williams. 

On  January  13,  Perkins  presented  a  special  message  on  the 
drainage  or,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called,  the  debris  ques¬ 
tion.  He  said  that,  though  the  preservation  of  the  navigability  of 
the  navigable  waters  should  be  a  charge  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  the  state  had  much  to  gain  by  a  successful  cure  of  the 
debris  evil  and  much  to  lose  by  a  failure  of  all  attempts  in  that 
direction.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  state  was  not  only  under 
obligations  to  afford  to  the  farmers  the  protection  which  it  had 
persuaded  them  to  cease  seeking  through  the  courts;  but  that,  as 
it  had  sold  its  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  upon  condition  of 
reclamation  by  the  purchasers,  it  should  do  nothing  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  fulfillment  of  that  condition  by  permitting  the  rivers 
to  be  so  filled  up  as  to  render  all  plans  of  reclamation  futile.  He 
had  been  assured  by  engineers,  he  continued,  that  the  remedy  of 
the  debris  evil  was  entirely  practicable.  The  rivers  could  be 
made  better  than  ever;  but  it  would  have  to  be  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  systematic  and  long  continued.  This — the  relief  of  the 
state  from  the  peril  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  debris — was, 
he  thought,  the  main  duty  of  the  hour.  He  had  approved  the 
drainage  act  of  the  last  session  because  its  principles  seemed 
sound  and  he  believed  it  would  accomplish  the  desired  purposes. 
And  he  hoped  that  further  aid  would  be  rendered  and  provision 
made  “for  the  prosecution  of  such  remedial  works  as  shall  restore 
the  carrying  capacity  and  navigability  of  our  water-ways;  deliver 
the  farmers  of  the  upper  Sacramento  from  destruction  from  detri¬ 
tus  and  the  farmers  of  the  lower  Sacramento  from  destruction  by 
floods;  enable  our  rivers  to  carry  their  highest  flood  waters  with¬ 
out  injury  or  danger  to  the  country  and  the  cities  past  which 
they  flow;  preserve  the  navigability  of  our  river  systems  as  high- 
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ways  of  commerce;  remove  all  apprehensions  concerning  the  bay 
of  Suisun  and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  continuance  of  those  mining  operations  which  add  so 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  support  so  consider¬ 
able  a  percentage  of  the  population.”1 

Notwithstanding  the  debris  message,  there  were  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  who  did  not  believe  in  the  methods  con¬ 
templated  by  the  state  engineer  and  especially  in  those  proposed 
by  the  drainage  act  of  April  23,  1880.  That  act  had  met  with 
great  opposition  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  particularly  in  the 
senate;  and,  though  it  passed,  some  who  voted  for  it  had  doubts 
about  its  efficiency.  The  experience  of  a  year  seems  to  have 
convinced  them  that  the  act  did  not  and  could  not  accomplish 
the  purpose  designed;  and  they  were  ready,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
to  recall  their  action.  An  act  to  repeal  the  drainage  act,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  senate  early  in  the  session,  was  passed  by  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  six;  but  in  the  assembly  it  was 
refused  first  reading  by  thirty-nine  to  thirty-five.  This  refusal 
of  the  assembly,  however,  made  little  difference,  as  the  drainage 
act  in  the  following  July  was  by  the  supreme  court  declared 
unconstitutional;2  and  nothing  was  left  as  net  result  except  a  lot 
of  worthless  so-called  debris-impounding  dams  on  some  of  the 
rivers  and  a  big  bill  of  expense. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  legislative  session 
of  1881 — and  the  provisions  applied  to  all  subsequent  sessions — 
was  limited  to  sixty  days  or,  what  amounted  to  much  the  same 
thing,  pay  of  members  was  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  longer  period. 
The  previous  legislature  had  given  their  services  gratuitously  for 
an  extra  week  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  up  their  business; 
but,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  precedent  would  be 
followed,  the  legislature  promptly  determined  to  adjourn,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  on  March  4.  Not  much  had  been 
accomplished ;  it  was  found  impracticable  under  the  circumstances 
to  do  anything  in  reference  to  a  new  system  of  county  and  city 
governments,  contemplated  by  the  new  constitution,  which  in  fact 

1  1  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1881. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1881,  9,  216;  Assembly  Journal,  1881,  405;  People  vs. 
Parks,  58  Cal.  624. 
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required  long  and  careful  work;  and  many  other  important 
matters,  including  the  general  appropriation  and  tax  levy  bills, 
had  to  be,  or  at  least  were,  passed  by.  On  March  3,  Perkins 
by  special  message  called  attention  to  the  failure  to  pass  these 
indispensable  measures;  but  the  reply  was  that  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  did  not  allow  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
required;  and  that  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  call  an  extra 
session.  Both  houses,  in  so  far  as  there  was  an  expression  of 
opinion,  seemed  to  favor  an  extra  session;  and  on  March  4,  in 
accordance  with  previous  determination,  the  legislature  of  1881 
adjourned  for  the  session.1 

On  March  24,  1881,  feeling  himself  constrained  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  Perkins  issued  a  proclamation  to  convene  the 
legislature  of  1881  in  extra  session.  As  required  by  the  consti¬ 
tution,  he  stated  the  purposes  of  his  call,  which  he  gave  as  the 
passage  of  bills  for  general  and  deficiency  appropriations,  for  tax 
levy,  apportionment  and  a  general  road  law,  and  the  confirmation 
of  executive  appointments.  He  fixed  April  4,  1881,  as  thetime 
and  limited,  or  rather  attempted  to  limit,  the  period  of  the  session 
to  twenty  days.  The  houses  responded  by  re-assembling  at  the 
time  appointed.  Bills  on  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  governor 
were  introduced;  and  the  necessary  appropriation  and  tax  levy 
acts  were  passed.  A  bill  relating  to  highways  and  roads  in  the 
state  was  also  passed;  but  some  of  its  features  evoked  much 
opposition;  and  in  the  end  Perkins  vetoed  it.  He  also  exercised 
the  power,  given  him  by  the  constitution,  to  strike  out  several 
items,  of  which  he  disapproved,  in  the  general  appropriation  bill. 
A  special  appropriation  bill  for  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
extra  session,  which  though  not  named  by  Perkins  in  his 
proclamation  was  allowed  by  the  constitution,  was  also  passed. 
It  appears  to  have  been  supposed  by  the  governor  on  April  20, 
1881,  when  he  approved  this  bill,  that  the  extra  session  would 
not  last  beyond  the  twenty  days  he  had  named;  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  neither  the  general  appropriation  nor  the 
tax  levy  bill  had  been  completed;  and  the  houses,  instead  of 
sitting  only  twenty  days,  sat  nineteen  days  longer,  or  in  all  thirty- 
nine  days.  Before  the  final  adjournment,  a  bill  to  pay  the 
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additional  expenses  was  passed;  but  when  it  came  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  he  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  forty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars  had  already  been  appropriated  for  the  extra 
session;  and  he  thought  that  three  weeks  was  ample  time  to 
do  all  that  was  required.  The  houses,  however,  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  the  subject  and  overruled  the  veto — the  senate  by 
twenty-eight  votes  against  ten,  and  assembly  by  fifty-nine 
against  nine.1 

The  extra  session  came  to  an  end  on  May  3,  1881.  Upon  the 
adjournment,  William  H.  Parks,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  assembly  had  been  subjected  to 
criticism  and  misrepresented  by  the  press.  But  time  would  make 
all  things  right.  “I  fear,”  he  continued,  “the  public  do  not  fully 
realize  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  legislature  under  the 
present  constitution.  I  would  challenge  the  highest  intelligence 
to  frame  the  necessary  laws  in  sixty  days,  let  alone  getting  eighty 
men  to  agree  to  them.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  state  when  it 
has  a  legislature  that  will  legislate  literally  according  to  the  letter 
of  that  marvelous  instrument.  What  are  legislators  to  do — 
make  unconstitutional  laws  or  disagree?  What  could  they  do 
but  the  latter?  I  believe  the  day  near  at  hand  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  will  be  stripped  of  its  evils  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
through  the  legislature  or  in  a  convention.  Evil  must  be  the 
state  of  affairs  so  long  as  it  exists  unchanged.  Meanwhile,  let 
the  press  howl.  As  for  myself,  I  have  the  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  my  duty  as  I  conceived  it,  faithfully  to  the  people  and 
under  the  dictates  of  my  oath.  I  have  had  the  support  of  the 
members  of  this  branch,  over  which  I  have  presided.  More  than 
that  I  do  not  ask.  The  press  attacks  on  myself  I  care  not  for. 
I  can  wait  for  vindication;  and  the  truth  will  come  out  in  time  in 
spite  of  misrepresentation  and  embittered  prejudices.”2 

On  July  2,  1881,  the  entire  community  was  horrified  by  news 
of  the  murderous  attack  upon  James  A.  Garfield,  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  named  Charles  J. 
Guiteau.  Garfield,  in  the  four  months  of  his  administration,  had 

1  Senate  Journal,  1881,  472,  560,  568,  572;  Assembly  Journal,  1881,  558, 
641,  648. 

2 Assembly  Journal,  1881,  653. 
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already  approved  himself  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  electoral  vote  of  California  was  against  him, 
he  had  grown  rapidly  in  favor  and  was  respected  even  by  his 
political  opponents.  He  had  not  only  recommended  himself  to 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  his  stand  on  the  question  of 
Chinese  immigration,  and  by  his  declaration  upon  accepting  the 
nomination  that  “it  will  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  mitigate  the 
evils  already  felt  and  prevent  their  increase  by  such  restrictions 
as,  without  violence  or  injustice,  will  place  upon  a  sure  foundation 
the  peace  of  our  communities  and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
labor ;”  but  he  had  also  shown  by  his  action  that  he  meant  and 
was  disposed  to  carry  out  the  pledges  and  promises  he  had  made. 
The  sad  news  of  his  death  on  September  14,  1881,  casta  shadow 
of  sorrow  over  the  entire  Union,  second  only  to  that  caused  by 
the  assassination  of  the  great  Lincoln;  and  nowhere  was  the 
sorrow  more  general  and  sincere  than  among  all  the  people  of 
every  class  in  California.  Upon  his  death,  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States  devolved  upon  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  had 
been  elected  on  the  same  Republican  ticket  as  vice-president; 
and  the  administration  was  carried  forward  on  substantially  the 
same  principles  and  maxims  with  which  it  had  been  commenced. 
Arthur  was  the  fourth  vice-president  upon  whom  the  office  of 
president  had  thus  been  cast;  and  he  filled  it  quite  as  acceptably 
as  any  and  much  more  so  than  two  of  the  others. 

From  the  end  of  the  extra  session  of  1881  to  the  beginning  of 
1883,  there  was  to  be  no  meeting  of  the  legislature;  and  the 
state  got  along  very  well  on  what  had  already  been  done  towards 
putting  the  new  constitution  into  operation,  explaining  its  mean¬ 
ing,  remedying  as  far  as  possible  its  defects  and  harmonizing  the 
laws  with  its  provisions.  At  the  beginning  of  1883,  when  the 
legislature  of  that  year  met  and  the  officers  elected  at  the  previous 
state  election  entered  upon  their  offices,  Perkins  was  afforded  an 
opportunity,  through  his  last  message,  to  review  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  previous  two  years  and  the  results.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  document  on  January  9,  1883.  He  dilated  in  it  upon 
the  auspicious  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  success  that  had 
attended  business  of  all  kinds,  the  abundant  harvests,  the  ample 
yield  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  undiminished  product  of 
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the  mines  and  the  increasing  activity  of  mechanical  industries. 
In  illustration  of  the  general  progress,  he  cited  the  fact  that  in 
1875  the  export  of  wine  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  one 
million  gallons  and  of  brandy  a  little  over  forty-two  thousand 
gallons,  while  in  1881  it  had  risen  to  nearly  three  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine  and  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  gallons  of 
brandy.  He  stated  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
state  to  be  at  that  time  about  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars; 
the  interest-bearing  debt,  most  of  it  in  school  bonds,  being  a 
little  over  three  and  a  half  millions.  He  said  that  in  the  ten 
years  previous,  over  four  millions  had  been  expended  in  public 
buildings;  four  and  a  half  millions  for  charities,  and  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  for  public  education;  and  that  within  fifteen  years  the 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes  had  increased  from  an 
annual  average  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to 
upwards  of  two  millions.  The  expenditures  of  his  own  admin¬ 
istration  had  amounted  to  nearly  four  and  a  quarter  millions 
annually,  while  the  annual  average  for  five  years  preceding  was 
only  a  little  over  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand;  but  the 
reasons  for  this  increase  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  new  constitution,  the  natural 
growth  of  the  state  and  the  old  debts  that  had  been  left  for  him 
to  pay  up;  and  in  the  same  connection  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  paying  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  of 
deficiencies  due  when  he  was  sworn  in,  and  upon  leaving  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  be  provided  for  by  his  successor.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  state  prison  had 
returned  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  those  of  the  Stockton 
insane  asylum  and  of  the  state  normal  school,  each  one  thousand 
dollars,  of  unexpended  appropriations;  and  said  there  had  been 
“no  similar  record  in  the  fiscal  history  of  the  state.  ”  He  took 
pride  in  announcing  that  the  state  prisons  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  rendered  substantially  self-supporting;  that  the 
jute-mill  established  at  San  Quentin  was  a  success,  and  the  grain 
sacks  manufactured  there  superior  to  those  imported;  and  he 
hoped  that  in  the  next  and  following  years  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  further  appropriations  for  state  prison  purposes.  As 
to  the  drainage  or  debris  act  of  1880,  which  had  been  pro- 
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nounced  invalid  by  the  supreme  court,  he  said  that  it  had 
received  his  signature  in  response  to  an  almost  universal  demand 
of  the  people  in  the  mountains  engaged  in  placer  mining  and 
of  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  affected  by  the  flow  of  the  detritus. 
In  reference  to  the  new  constitution,  he  had  some  remarks  to 
make  about  its  operation  in  respect  to  tax  assessments,  indicating 
— though  he  did  not  intend  his  remarks  to  be  taken  in  that  light — 
the  great  temporary  disturbance  it  had  caused  and  how  rapidly 
matters  were  coming  back  to  their  old  and  more  reasonable 
basis.  He  said  that  in  1880,  immediately  after  its  adoption,  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  rail¬ 
roads,  was  returned  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more  than  in  1879;  but  that  in  1881  it  had 
dropped  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions  less  than  in  1880,  and 
in  1882  nearly  nineteen  millions  less  than  in  1881. 

In  further  remarks  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  constitution 
and  especially  in  regard  to  tax  matters  and  in  reference  to  the 
state  board  of  equalization,  though  he  did  not  directly  recom¬ 
mend  amendments,  he  plainly  indicated  that  they  might  be  in 
order.  And  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  most  important  topics 
adverted  to  by  him,  he  appended  a  list,  as  required  by  law,  of 
the  instances  in  which  he  had  exercised  the  pardoning  power. 
It  appeared  that  since  December  20,  1880,  he  had  granted  the 
very  large  number  of  eighty-two  pardons  from  state  prisons, 
fifty-six  from  county  jails,  and  ninety-one  commutations  of 
sentence.  He  admitted  that  the  list  might  appear  long;  but  he 
pleaded  the  great  responsibilities,  which  had  weighed  upon  him, 
and  said  that  in  every  instance  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  justice  to  both  state  and  criminal;  and  he  felt  satisfied  his 
action  would  be  approved.1 


1 1  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1883. 
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THE  new  constitution,  as  has  been  already  shown,  provided 
that  the  terms  of  state  officers  in  general,  not  including  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  who  were  to  hold  for  longer  periods,  should  be  for  four 
years — except  those  elected  in  1879  should  hold  for  only  three 
years.  Former  gubernatorial  elections  had  all  taken  place  in 
odd  years.  The  object  of  the  change  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  the  elections  for  governors  and  state  officers  in  general 
take  place  in  the  even  years  not  bissextile,  or  in  the  even  years 
when  there  was  no  election  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  even-year  gubernatorial 
elections  was  to  take  place  in  November,  1882;  and  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  it  the  political  parties  began  to  stir  early.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  convention  met  at  San  Jose  on  June  20  and  nominated 
a  ticket  with  George  Stoneman  for  governor  and  John  Daggett 
for  lieutenant-governor.  The  Republicans  met  at  Sacramento 
on  August  30  and  nominated  Morris  M.  Estee  for  governor  and 
Alvah  R.  Conklin  for  lieutenant-governor.  The  Prohibitionists, 
at  San  Francisco  on  July  11,  nominated  Richard  H.  McDonald 
and  William  Sims;  and  the  Greenback  Labor  party,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  September  6,  Thomas  J.  McQuiddy  and  W.  J.  Sweasey, 
for  the  same  offices.  The  election,  held  on  November  7,  1882, 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  by  an  average  vote  of 
about  eighty-seven  thousand  to  seventy-four  thousand  for  the 
Republicans;  but  Stoneman  for  governor  had  ninety  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-four  to  sixty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  for  Estee,  fifty-seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
for  McDonald  and  a  thousand  and  twenty  for  McQuiddy.  The 
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Democrats  elected  also  John  R.  Glasscock,  William  S.  Rosecrans, 
James  H.  Budd,  Barclay  Henley  and  P.  B.  Tully  as  congress¬ 
men,  a  full  set  of  railroad  commissioners  and  two  out  of  three 
of  the  state  board  of  equalization.1 

George  Stoneman  was  born  at  Busti,  Chautauqua  county,  New 
York,  on  August  8,  1822.  He  attended  the  Jamestown  academy, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  sent  to  the  United  States  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honor  on 
July  1,  1846.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brevet  second-lieutenant,  first  dragoons,  United  States  army,  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Kansas.  In  the  course  of  the 
Mexican  war,  he  was  ordered  to  California — to  aet  as  assistant 
quartermaster  of  the  Mormon  battalion — and  arrived  at  San 
Diego,  after  a  long  and  arduous  march  with  a  wagon-train  over¬ 
land,  on  January  30,  1847.  In  1848  and  1849  he  was  in  command 
of  the  San  Francisco  presidio;  and  he  continued  to  serve  on  the 
Pacific  coast  until  March,  185  5.  Being  about  that  time  appointed 
captain  in  the  second  cavalry,  he  reported  at  Jefferson  barracks, 
Missouri,  to  join  his  company,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Camp 
Cooper,  Texas,  where  he  performed  frontier  duty.  In  1859,  after 
a  leave  of  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he  resumed  active  service 
and  was  stationed  on  the  Mexican  boundary.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  being  at  Washington,  he  aided  in 
the  defense  of  the  capital  as  major  of  the  first  cavalry  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  member  of  Major-General  McClellan’s  staff  On 
August  13,  1861,  he  became  brigadier-general  of  United  States 
volunteers  and  chief  of  cavalry.  He  fought  through  the  so-called 
peninsular  campaign;  in  November,  1862,  became  major-general 
of  volunteers,  and  fought  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rappahannock; 
in  1863,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  before  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  was  made  brevet-colonel  in  the  regular  army;  in  the  early 
part  of  1864  was  in  command  of  an  infantry  corps  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Tennessee,  and  in  March  of  that  year  promoted  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  third  cavalry.  On  July  31,  1864,  in  a 
raid  upon  Macon  and  Andersonville,  he  was  taken  prisoner  but 
was  released  in  October  and,  resuming  active  warfare,  rendered 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  many  of  the  fights  that  took 


1  Senate  Journal,  1883,  10;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  431-453. 
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place  in  southwestern  Virginia,  eastern  Tennessee  and  western 
North  Carolina;  for  all  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank,  first 
of  brevet  brigadier-general  and  next  to  that  of  brevet  major- 
general  of  the  United  States  army.  As  commander  in  that  region 
of  most  important  operations,  he  contributed  materially  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Union  arms  and  the  successful  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  confederacy,  he  was  engaged  as  com¬ 
mander  in  the  military  department  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia; 
superintended  the  mustering  out  of  volunteer  troops,  and  aided 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  con¬ 
gress.  In  1870  he  was  placed  by  President  Grant  in  command 
of  the  department  of  Arizona,  where  he  remained  a  year;  in 
August,  1871,  he  retired  from  military  service,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  established  his  home  among  the  orange  groves  of  San 
Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county,  California.  While  there,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Hayes  a  member  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Indian  commissioners,  and  afterwards  by  Governor  Irwin 
a  commissioner  of  transportation,  under  the  act  of  April  3,  1876 
to  regulate  freights  and  fares  and  prevent  extortion  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  railroads.  In  1879,  the  election  under  the  new 
constitution,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  three  railroad  commissioners 
provided  for  by  that  instrument,  which  office  he  filled  when  he 
was  elected  governor  and  continued  to  fill  up  to  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  three  years. 

By  that  time,  the  railroad  question  had  assumed  very  great 
and,  as  was  thought  by  many,  overshadowing  proportions.  The 
Central  Pacific  managers,  after  establishing  their  road  by  the 
so-called  central  route,  turned  their  attention  to  the  southern 
route.  They  had  already,  in  anticipation  of  building  on  that  line 
and  thus  forestalling  and  preventing  competition  in  that  quarter, 
organized  a  new  corporation,  called  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  intended,  either  by  itself  or  in  connection 
with  other  companies  that  would  not  interfere  with  its  control 
of  its  own  part  of  the  line,  to  make  a  new  transcontinental  con¬ 
nection  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  On 
July  27,1866,  after  the  organization  of  this  Californian  company, 
congress  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  designed  to  run  an  overland  road  from 
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Springfield  in  Missouri,  by  the  way  of  Canadian  river,  Albuquer¬ 
que  and  Agua  Fria,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito; 
from  there  as  nearly  as  practicable  along  the  thirty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude  to  the  Colorado  river,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  It 
was  granted  a  right  of  way  for  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of 
its  line,  together  with  necessary  station,  depot,  side-track  and 
shop  grounds  and  the  right  to  take  stone,  timber  and  earth  for 
construction  within  its  right  of  way.  It  was  also  given  every 
alternate  odd  section  of  public  land  along  its  line  for  forty  miles 
on  each  side  in  the  territories,  and  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
in  the  states,  with  a  right  to  select  lieu  lands  in  case  the  lands 
along  the  line  could  not  be  taken.  There  was  no  money  to  be 
given  or  bonds  to  be  secured;  there  had  to  be  one  million  dollars 
of  stock  subscribed  and  ten  per  cent  paid  in  within  two  years, 
and  the  work  of  construction  was  to  commence  within  the  same 
period ;  advance  thereafter  not  less  than  fifty  miles  each  year,  and 
be  completed  on  or  before  July  4,  1878.  At  the  same  time,  the 
act  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  California  and  provided  that  it  might  connect  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  near  the  boundary  line  of  California 
and  that  it  should  have  similar  grants  of  lands  and  be  subject  to 
like  conditions.1  The  time  of  commencement  of  construction  was 
subsequently  specially  lengthened  in  favor  of  the  California  com¬ 
pany.  Afterwards  on  March  3,  1871,  congress  passed  another 
act  organizing  and  incorporating  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  designed  to  run  from  Marshall,  Harrison 
county,  Texas,  to  El  Paso;  thence  through  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  by  the  most  direct  and  eligible  route  to  the  Colorado 
river  at  or  near  the  southeastern  corner  of  California,  and  thence 
to  San  Diego.  It  gave  a  right  of  way  for  two  hundred  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  line  and  the  same  kind  of  land  grant  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  addition,  it  was  given 
special  authority  to  issue  construction  and  land  bonds,  and  was 
required  to  be  completed  in  five  years.  And,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  was 
authorized  to  connect  with  it  from  Tehachapi.2 


1 U.  S.  Stats.  1865-6,  292-299. 

2U.  S.  Stats.  1870-1,  573-579. 
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Notwithstanding  the  want  of  the  magnificent  subsidy  given  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  proceeded  to  build  its  line  from  Lathrop  south¬ 
ward  through  Fresno,  Tehachapi  and  Mojave  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  thence  southeastward  towards  Fort  Yuma  on  the  Colorado 
river.  On  this  line,  the  Sierra  Nevada  had  to  be  passed  at 
Tehachapi  and  a  tunnel  considerably  over  a  mile  in  length  con¬ 
structed  through  the  San  Fernando  mountains,  both  involving 
great  outlay  and  skill;  but  both  were  carried  through  with 
success.  On  September  5,  1876,  the  line  was  completed  between 
Lathrop  and  Indian  Wells  on  the  border  of  the  Colorado  desert, 
a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  eighteen  miles — connecting 
Los  Angeles,  which  was  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles 
south  of  Lathrop,  with  San  Francisco  and  the  Central  Pacific 
system.  The  junction  was  formed  and  celebrated  with  a  spike  of 
San  Gabriel  gold,  driven  by  an  orange-handled  silver  hammer  in 
the  hands  of  Charles  Crocker  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  crowd,  at  Lang’s  station  in  Soledad  Canon  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  San  Fernando  tunnel.  In  six  months  more  the  line 
was  extended  from  Indian  Wells  across  the  desert  to  Fort  Yuma 
on  the  Colorado  river;  and  subsequently  it  was  carried  across  the 
continent  connecting  with  various  lines  as  it  approached  the  east. 
And  it  may  here  be  added,  that  afterwards  another  line  was  built 
by  the  same  company  from  Mojave  to  the  Needles  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  river,  being  a  portion  of  the  line  provided  for  in  the  act 
organizing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company;  and  in  the  other 
direction,  a  line  was  pushed  up  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state,  which  connected  with  an  Oregon  line  and  formed  connec¬ 
tions  with  northern  transcontinental  roads. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  was  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  adopted  much  the  same  plan  of  absorbing  all 
the  small  lines  coming  or  likely  to  come  in  competition  with  it, 
as  had  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  other  company. 
Regarded  as  one  great  institution,  under  whatever  name  it 
might  be  called — and  it  finally  came  to  carry  on  its  business 
chiefly  under  the  name  of  the  “Southern  Pacific  Company,”  a 
Kentucky  corporation  organized  under  a  special  act  of  that  state 
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in  1884 — it  was  growing  to  immense  proportions  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  exercising  wide-spread  influence  in  almost 
every  direction.  In  the  conduct  of  its  business,  its  managers 
looked  out  for  their  own  interests ;  and  as  these  interests,  at  least 
in  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  them,  often  conflicted  with 
those  of  others;  and  particularly  as  it  began  to  be  understood 
what  immense  fortunes  had  been  made  out  of  the  bonds  and 
lands,  which  the  government  had  lavishly  thrown  into  their  laps, 
much  ill-will  was  excited;  and  the  railroad  and  its  directors 
became  exceedingly  unpopular,  as  has  been  seen  manifested  by 
the  numerous  attacks  upon  it  and  them  from  year  to  year  in  the 
legislature  as  well  as  in  almost  limitless  newspaper  articles  and 
public  harangues.  It  was  this  hostile  feeling,  increased  and 
intensified  by  charges  against  the  railroad  managers  of  interfering 
in  politics,  corrupting  legislators  and  judges  and  monopolizing 
and  tyrannizing  over  all  branches  of  business  and  affairs  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  led  to  the  legislative  efforts  to  regulate  freights  and 
fares,  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  transportation,  and 
finally  to  the  organization  of  the  railroad  commissioners  by 
the  new  constitution,  already  referred  to.  As  one  of  such  rail¬ 
road  commissioners,  Stoneman  almost  from  the  start  assumed  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  other  two,  Joseph  S.  Cone  and 
Charles  J.  Beerstecher,  who  were  supposed,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  to  manifest  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  railroad  side. 
At  any  rate,  little  or  nothing  of  importance  in  the  way  of  regulating 
freights  and  fares,  and  nothing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  general, was  accomplished;  while  at  the  same  time  every  dis¬ 
agreement — particularly  when  there  was  a  quarrel  and  the  minority 
of  one  was  effectually  run  over  by  the  majority  of  two — served  to 
raise  Stoneman  in  public  estimation.  It  seemed  to  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  that  he  manifested  no  skill  in  the  fight — and,  whatever  his 
excellence  on  the  battle-field,  he  was  not  a  success  in  the  combat 
in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  All  that  the  public  required,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  he  should  stand  up  as  an  opponent  of  the  railroad; 
and,  as  he  did  so  with  great  persistence  and  without  ever  for  a 
moment  harboring  a  thought  of  surrender,  he  became  a  sort  of 
popular  hero;  and  the  result  was  that,  when  taken  up  and  run  by 
the  Democrats,  being  looked  upon  as  an  uncompromising  enemy 
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of  the  railroad,  he  was  not  only  elected,  but  the  popular  favor 
with  which  he  was  regarded  helped  to  elect  the  rest  of  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Stoneman’s  inauguration  as  governor  took  place  on  January 
io,  1883.  In  his  inaugural  remarks,  after  referring  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  prosperous  condition  of  public  affairs,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  recent  political  contests  and  said  that  several  impor¬ 
tant  problems  had  been  solved  by  them.  One  was  that  corrupt 
combinations  of  men  for  advancing  the  selfish  interests  of  particu¬ 
lar  persons  and  factions  could  not  override  the  popular  will; 
another,  that  the  interference  of  federal  authority  in  the  local 
affairs  of  the  south  would  not  be  tolerated;  and  still  another,  that 
the  assessment  of  federal  office-holders  and  employees  to  raise 
corruption  funds  would  not  avail.  The  result  was  to  give 
renewed  confidence  to  the  advocates  of  popular  elections,  and  to 
strengthen  faith  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the  people.  He 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  giving  force  and  efficacy  to  the 
board  of  equalization,  which  had  been  shorn  of  its  powers  by 
the  supreme  court;  and  in  the  same  connection  he  said  that  sev¬ 
eral  great  corporations,  referring  to  the  railroad  companies,  had 
refused  to  pay  their  taxes;  and  he  recommended  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  should  be  exerted  in  compelling  them  to  bear 
their  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  To  permit  them  any 
longer  to  escape  would  be  to  admit  that  the  state  had  fostered  a 
servant  who  had  “grown  into  an  insolent  and  tyrannical  master.” 
The  subject  of  freights  and  fares  and  prevention  of  discrimina¬ 
tions  had  for  years  occupied  much  attention;  the  demand  for 
their  regulation  had  been  universal,  and  a  special  commission  had 
been  chosen  under  the  new  organic  law  to  carry  out  and  execute 
the  popular  will.  But  so  far,  the  railroad  commission  had 
entirely  neglected  and  refused  to  take  any  positive  steps  towards 
enforcing  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws;  and  all  hope  of  relief  from  it  had  had  to  be  deferred.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  commission  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  sufficient  courage  and  sagacity  to  properly  meet 
and  solve  the  questions  involved,  which  constituted  the  great 
living  issue  of  the  day;  and  he  promised  all  the  power  and  influ- 
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ence  of  the  executive  department  to  bring  it  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  termination. 

He  took  a  positive  and  decided  stand  against  the  “Sunday  law” 
as  an  enactment  that  was  opposed  to  democratic  teachings  and 
found  no  support  among  liberal-minded  people.  Under  various 
forms,  such  a  law  had  been  on  the  statute-book  for  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century;  and  now  and  then  spasmodic  efforts  had  been 
made  to  enforce  it.  But  all  these  efforts  had  been  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  every  contest  before  the  courts,  the  condition  of  public 
opinion  had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  law  itself  and  not 
the  defendant  charged  with  infringing  it  had  been  on  trial.  Even 
when  the  testimony  of  infringement  had  been  conclusive,  juries 
had  almost  uniformly  refused  to  convict — a  condition  of  affairs 
not  observed  with  reference  to  any  other  portion  of  the  criminal 
jurisprudence.  He  deemed  it  unwise  to  encumber  the  penal  code 
any  longer  with  a  provision  that  could  not  be  enforced,  and 
in  effect  recommended  its  repeal.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  would  be  called  upon  to  re-apportion  the 
state  into  congressional,  senatorial  and  assembly  districts  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  not  be  done  in  a  partisan  spirit, 
as  had  been  too  often  the  case.  He  congratulated  the  people  on 
the  relief  afforded  by  congress  against  “the  much  deplored  evil 
of  Chinese  immigration,”  though  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
“it  might  justly  and  properly  have  extended  much  farther.”  He 
adverted  to  a  number  of  subjects  upon  which  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  new  constitution  to  legislate,  such  as  a  general 
road  law,  laws  establishing  a  system  of  county  government, 
and  laws  providing  for  the  incorporation  and  government 
of  cities  and  towns,  which  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
state.  In  reference  to  the  state  prisons,  he  thought  that  a  system 
of  isolation  and  solitary  confinement  should  be  instituted  for  the 
most  vicious  convicts;  and  he  recommended  that  all  prisoners 
should  in  the  first  place  be  sent  to  San  Quentin;  that  they  should 
then  be  graded  by  the  state  prison  directors,  and  that  the  most 
hardened  should  be  sent  to  the  Folsom  or  other  prison  that  might 
be  established  for  such  severer  punishment  as  might  be  adopted. 
In  other  words,  he  proposed  that  San  Quentin  should  be  a  dis¬ 
tributing  prison,  to  which  all  commitments  should  be  made,  and 
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where  complete  records  in  all  cases  should  be  kept,  and  that 
all  the  other  prisons  should  be  subordinate  branches.  He  also 
invited  earnest  attention  to  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the 
use  of  water — a  matter  which  had  proved  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  in  legislation.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended 
the  strictest  economy;  the  guarding  against  the  creation  of  new 
offices  or  commissions,  and  the  abolition  of  any  useless  ones  that 
might  be  in  existence.  “To  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation,  to 
reduce  the  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  standard,  to  allow  the 
largest  personal  liberty  consistent  with  the  general  welfare,  not  to 
govern  except  where  government  is  necessary,  to  administer  the 
law  evenly  and  impartially  on  all  classes  and  interests — these,” 
said  he,  “are  my  ideas  of  the  requirements  of  the  day  and  of  the 
true  theory  of  our  form  of  government.”1 

One  of  the  first  matters  of  special  importance  and  interest  that 
came  up  in  the  senate  of  1883  was  a  question  of  confirming 
appointments.  Governor  Perkins  at  the  end  of  1880  had  named 
N.  Green  Curtis  as  a  regent  of  the  university  of  California;  but 
the  senate  of  1881,  on  account  principally  of  Curtis’  prominent 
advocacy  of  the  confederacy  during  the  civil  war,  refused  to  con¬ 
firm  him.  Upon  this,  Perkins  sent  in  an  extraordinary  special 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  supposed  the  senate  had  been  labor¬ 
ing  under  “some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  gentleman  named,” 
and  renominating  him.  The  senate  again  rejected  him.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Perkins  nominated  N.  Green  Curtis  for  the  third  time 
and  also  Isaias  W.  Heilman  and  Leland  Stanford  as  regents  of 
the  university,  as  well  as  a  few  other  officers;  and  it  was  these 
names  that  now  came  up  for  confirmation.  They  were  all  refused 
confirmation;  and,  after  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  effect 
of  an  unconfirmed  appointment  by  the  governor,  Curtis  and 
Heilman,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  meanwhile  as  regents, 
resigned  their  offices,  and  Stanford’s  name  was  withdrawn  by 
request.2  Though  such  a  rejection  of  a  prominent  Republican  by 
a  Democratic  senate  or  of  a  prominent  Democrat  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican  senate  was  not  unusual  and  was  almost  invariably  accepted 

1  1  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1883. 

2Senate  Journal,  1881,  18,  40,  58,  78;  1883,  39-41,  249,  256. 
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with  graceful  submission  to  the  dominant  party,  it  was  said  that 
Stanford  felt  greatly  chagrined ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
it  was  partly  for  that  reason  that  he  determined  to  build  and 
endow  a  university  of  his  own.  Though  there  may  have  been 
no  truth  in  these  rumors,  it  is  certain  that  soon  afterwards  he 
commenced  making  arrangements  for  his  magnificent  institution, 
called  the  “Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University”  at  Palo  Alto  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  which  in  a  few  years  became,  if  not  a  rival  of  the 
state  university  at  Berkeley,  a  twin  seat  of  learning;  and  it  was 
thus  that  California  acquired  the  proud  distinction,  not  only  of 
having  done  more  and  better  for  education  than  any  other  state 
of  its  years  in  the  Union,  but  also  of  having  two  of  the  highest- 
grade  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  matter  of  interest  was  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
so-called  “Sunday  law.”  It  was  the  first  bill  offered  in  the  senate 
and  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  ayes  to  nine  noes. 
In  the  assembly  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven  ayes  to  twenty- 
one  noes.1  At  this  session  were  also  passed  important  acts — 
which  either  could  not  be  reached  or  had  failed  at  the  previous 
sessions  under  the  new  constitution — concerning  roads  and  high¬ 
ways;  the  improvement  of  streets;  the  classification  of  municipal 
corporations;  the  organization,  incorporation  and  government  of 
municipal  corporations;  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  county  and  township  governments;  and  the  apportionment  of 
the  state  into  congressional,  senatorial  and  assembly  districts.2 
At  this  session  also  was  passed  an  act  establishing  a  state  board 
of  horticulture,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  and  especially 
under  the  presidency  of  Ellwood  Cooper,  an  enthusiastic  fruit¬ 
grower  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  accomplished  great  and  lasting 
good  to  the  state.  The  ready  recognition  and  acceptance,  by  this 
board,  of  the  discovery,  by  Albert  Kceberle,  of  Australian  insects 
that  destroy  most  of  the  fruit-tree  pests,  and  the  importation  and 
dissemination  by  it  of  these  insects,  have  not  only  already  been 
of  incalculable  benefit,  but  have  suggested  the  plan  and  opened 
the  way  for  further  activity  in  the  same  and  cognate  directions, 
the  importance  and  value  of  which  are  beyond  estimation.  In 

Senate  Journal,  1883,  60;  Assembly  Journal,  1883,  239. 

2  Stats.  1883,  5,  24,  32,  58,  85,  93,  296,  299. 
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the  same  line,  though  not  attended  with  the  same  success  as  a 
state  institution,  was  an  act  to  establish  a  board  of  silk  culture. 
Another  act  of  this  session,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
unnecessary,  or  at  least  has  not  accomplished  the  good  expected 
of  it,  was  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics.1 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  assembly,  early  in  the 
session,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  commissioners 
who  had  just  gone  out  of  office.  An  attempt  to  table  it  having 
been  defeated  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine  to  seven,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  committee 
on  corporations,  which  reported  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 
It  in  substance  found  that  the  commissioners,  Stoneman,  Cone 
and  Beerstecher,  had  not  properly  attended  to  their  duties  but 
carried  on  other  business;  that  Stoneman  did  not  make  anything 
out  of  the  office;  that  Cone,  though  wealthy  before,  had  received 
deeds  for  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  railroad  company  while 
in  office — intimating  that  he  must  have  been  afforded  extra 
facilities  in  procuring  them — and  that  Beerstecher  had  gone  into 
office  poor  and  come  out  comparatively  rich.  It  also  found  that 
Stoneman  had  made  an  attempt  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
way  of  regulating  freights  and  fares,  but  had  been  defeated  by 
his  colleagues ;  and  that  Cone  shortly  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
but  so  late  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished,  had  also  made  a 
similar  attempt.  It  declared  in  effect  that  no  good  had  been 
done  by  the  commission  and  asked  that  the  testimony  taken  on 
the  investigation  should  be  published,  which  was  accordingly 
ordered.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
committee  to  Cone  and  Beerstecher  and  its  manner  of  handling 
the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  commission 
was  so  far  not  a  success ;  and  that  neither  of  these  two  commis¬ 
sioners  gained  any  credit  with  the  people  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  filled  the  office.2 

It  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  office-holders  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration  were  worse  than  ordinary,  or  that  they  were 
not  better  than  had  been  the  case  in  many  former  administra- 

1  Stats.  1883,  27,  289,  369. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1883,33,449. 
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tions;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  this  session  of  1883,  and  particularly 
in  the  assembly,  there  was  a  more  than  common  disposition  to 
make  and  entertain  accusations.  In  addition  to  the  railroad 
commission,  the  state  prison  management  received  its  attention; 
and  a  minority  report  was  made,  charging  loose  and  negligent 
conduct  by  the  warden;  but,  if  there  was  any  evidence  to  sustain 
the  allegation,  it  did  not  appear.1  It  is  certain  that  Governor 
Perkins’  prediction  that  there  would  be  no  further  need  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  state  prisons  was  not  realized.  Among  other 
matters  of  inquiry,  instituted  in  the  assembly,  was  one  against 
Judge  Marcus  P.  Wiggin.  This  officer  held  under  an  act  which 
had  been  passed  in  1880  for  an  additional  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Mono  county.  Several  charges  of  misconduct  were 
made  against  him;  and  an  investigation  resulted  in  a  report  that 
he  should  be  removed  from  office.  Wiggin  replied  and  defended 
himself  with  spirit;  but  it  made  no  difference.  An  impeachment 
was  moved  and  for  a  while  there  seemed  a  likelihood  of  a  long 
and  costly  trial.  But  before  matters  went  further,  the  charges 
were  withdrawn  and  Wiggin  resigned  his  office.  And  about  the 
same  time,  the  act  of  1880,  providing  for  an  additional  judge  of 
Mono  county,  was  repealed.2 

The  women’s  rights  advocates  continued  their  storming  of  the 
halls  of  legislation,  but  failed  to  accomplish  anything  except  to 
keep  up  the  agitation.  One  of  them  asked  for  the  passage  of  an 
act  “to  declare  and  protect  the  identity  of  married  women.”  Her 
object  seems  to  have  been  “to  recognize  a  married  woman  as  an 
individual  and  not  the  slave  of  her  husband.”  It  is  possible,  and 
indeed  probable,  that  by  identity  she  meant  individuality;  but 
under  any  circumstances  she  appears  to  have  had  little  idea  of 
what  she  was  seeking;  and,  instead  of  accomplishing  anything, 
she  was  simply  affording  another  instance,  too  common  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  about  women’s  rights,  of  a  good  cause  injured  by  poor 
advocacy.3  Another  project  offered  at  this  session  was  a  bill  to 
provide  what  was  fondly  called  “a  simple,  speedy  and  inexpen- 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1883,  432,  581;  Senate  Journal,  1883,  272,  277,  346. 

2  Stats.  1880,  99;  Assembly  Journal,  1883,  274,449,  594>  627,  641,  645;  Stats. 
1883,  62. 

3  Assembly  Journal,  1883,  6rr. 
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sive  system  of  procedure  in  civil  cases.”  Its  author’s  idea  seems 
to  have  been  to  do  away  with  all  the  learning  of  the  law,  and  ac¬ 
complish  for  jurisprudence  what  some  unbalanced  minds  have 
proposed  for  government  by  returning  to  a  state  of  nature.  He 
appears  to  have  good-naturedly  admitted  that  all  other  lawyers 
would  differ  from  him;  but  he  maintained  that  “the  opinion  of  a 
single  reputable  attorney,  condemnatory  of  the  existing  system 
and  recommendatory  of  that  proposed  by  the  bill  under  consider¬ 
ation,  should  have  more  weight  than  the  combined  testimony  of 
all  other  attorneys  to  the  contrary.”  But,  like  many  other 
reforms  so  exceedingly  far  ahead  of  the  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  contemporaries,  it  got  no  further  than  introduction 
and  died  of  immaturity.1  As,  however,  no  such  bills  passed  the 
houses,  Stoneman  had  little  or  no  occasion  to  exercise  the  veto 
power.  He  in  fact  used  it  on  very  few  occasions.  In  one 
instance  he  disapproved  a  bill  because  an  identical  act  had 
already  been  approved;  in  another  instance  he  vetoed  a  bill 
appropriating  money  to  purchase  trails  in  Yosemite  valley  on 
the  ground  that  enough  money  had  already  been  appropriated 
for  that  purpose;  and  in  still  another  instance  he  struck  from  the 
general  appropriation  bill  an  item  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  for 
contingent  expenses  of  the  controller’s  office,  on  the  ground  that 
only  two  hundred  dollars  had  been  asked  for;  and  all  these 
vetoes  were,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  sustained.2 

Scarcely  had  the  legislature  adjourned,  when  railroad  matters 
again  became  the  subject  of  attention.  The  new  railroad  commis¬ 
sioners — Gideon  J.  Carpenter,  William  P.  Humphreys  and  William 
W.  Foote — had  taken  office  in  January,  1883 ;  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  they  were  inharmonious  and  that  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  public  expectation  would  be  accomplished.  Carpenter 
and  Humphreys  seemed  to  agree,  but  did  nothing;  while  Foote, 
like  Stoneman  in  the  previous  commission,  was  in  opposition. 
Being,  however,  a  man  of  combative  nature  and  much  oratorical 
force,  instead  of  merely  making  his  objections  and  resting  on 
them  like  Stoneman,  he  kept  up  a  regular  fusilade  of  hot  shot, 
which  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else  rendered  the  position  of  his 

1  Assembly  Journal,  1883,  224,  265;  Senate  Journal,  1883,  248. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1883,  407,413;  Assembly  Journal,  1883,  628. 
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colleagues  uncomfortable  and  added  to  the  popular  inflammation. 
This  continued  growing  until,  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  unusual  event  occurred  which  roused  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  caused  a  sort  of  political  explosion.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  and  the  lodgment  by  it  of  the  power  of 
assessing  railroads  in  the  state  board  of  equalization — or  in  other 
words  for  a  period  of  four  years — the  principal  railroads  had 
refused  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  against  them.  The  result  was  a 
number  of  suits,  some  by  the  state  and  some  by  counties,  against 
the  delinquents  for  not  only  the  taxes  but  also  for  the  interest 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to 
a  very  large  sum.  The  most  important  of  these  suits  had  been 
brought  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  San  Francisco,  then 
held  by  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  and  were  under  the  control,  so 
far  as  the  prosecution  was  concerned,  of  Edward  C.  Marshall,  the 
state  attorney-general.  The  general  expectation  was  a  j udgment, 
in  favor  of  the  state  and  counties  plaintiff,  for  the  full  amount 
claimed;  when  all  at  once  it  became  known  that  Marshall  had 
compromised  the  cases,  by  releasing  the  interest  and  penalties  and 
accepting  the  simple  amount  of  the  taxes.  He  claimed,  and 
assumed,  the  right  as  attorney-general  to  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment  and  will;  and,  according  to  his  declaration,  he  had 
made  an  advantageous  settlement.  But  the  administration  and 
the  public  generally  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  which  had  elected  him,  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion;  and  when  the  facts  became  known  great  excitement 
prevailed. 

Stoneman,  regarding  the  honor  of  the  state  involved  and  the 
situation  critical,  determined  to  at  once  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  legislature,  and  accordingly  on  March  5  issued  a  proclamation 
for  that  purpose,  fixing  the  time  of  meeting  for  March  24,  1884. 
In  this  document,  he  said  the  tax  suits  had  under  various  pretexts 
been  delayed  and  were  at  last  terminated  by  proceedings,  which 
practically  established  that,  while  nothing  was  collectible  from 
the  railroad  companies,  yet  the  state  was  willing  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  they  saw  fit  to  pay.  The  humiliating  attitude,  in  which  the 
state  was  thus  placed,  should  fill  the  heart  of  every  public-spirited 
citizen  with  regret  and  mortification;  whilst  the  disturbance  of 
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the  financial  system  of  the  country,  by  the  repeated  and  persistent 
delinquency  of  these  companies,  no  wise  man  should  willingly 
permit  to  continue.  The  condition  of  affairs  also  demanded  a 
change  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  The  plan  of  electing  railroad  commission¬ 
ers  from  districts  had  not  given  satisfaction ;  a  wide-spread  dis¬ 
content  existed  on  account  of  failure  to  adjust  a  tariff  of  freights 
and  fares;  and,  if  the  results  so  long  hoped  for  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  were  ever  to  be  attained,  it  would  have  to  be  through  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  and  laws  upon  the  subject.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  regarding  the  occasion  as  extraordinary,  called  the  legislative 
bodies  in  extra  session,  to  submit  to  them  six  amendments  to  the 
constitution  relating  to  railroad  commissioners  and  their  election 
from  the  state  at  large,  to  railroad  taxes  and  to  freights  and  fares ; 
also  laws  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  income  taxes  from 
railroads  and  other  corporations;  laws  relating  to  revenue  in  gen¬ 
eral;  laws  for  the  sale  of  railroad  property  for  delinquent  taxes; 
laws  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  any  compromise  or  judgment 
by  consent  in  any  tax  case,  by  which  a  less  amount  had  been  or 
was  to  be  received  than  the  sum  due  by  law  or  claimed  in  the 
complaint  for  tax,  interest  and  penalty;  laws  more  clearly  defining 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  attorney-general,  district  attorney 
and  boards  of  supervisors  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  delin¬ 
quent  taxes,  and  laws  for  the  prosecution  of  and  punishment  for 
discriminations  and  abuses  in  railroad  transportation.1 

The  legislature  accordingly  met  on  Monday,  March  24,  1884. 
As  soon  as  the  houses  organized,  Stoneman  sent  in  a  message 
asking  their  assistance  in  proposing  such  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  and  passing  such  laws  as  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  then  existing  in  reference  to  railroad 
matters ;  also  in  devising  means  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  state 
in  reference  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  tax  suits  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  opening  and  setting  aside  all  compromises,  consent- 
judgments  and  agreements  by  which  the  state  had  lost  or  was 
about  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  taxes,  penalties  or  interest  due 
to  it.  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  subjects  for  which  he  had 
called  them  together,  and  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
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ceived  the  desired  objects  might  be  attained.  In  response  to 
these  recommendations,  and  in  apparent  accordance  with  them, 
there  were  introduced  in  the  senate  thirty -two  bills,  nineteen  of 
them  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  in  the  assembly  sixty-three 
bills,  twenty-seven  of  them  to  amend  the  constitution.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  nothing  of  importance  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  pointed  out  by  Stoneman  was  going  to  be  accomplished. 
This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  senate,  where  the  Repub¬ 
licans  joined  with  the  Democrats  in  electing  Democratic  officers 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  Whatever  other  object  they  may  have 
had  in  this,  it  soon  began  to  be  suspected  that  they  were  looking 
forward  to  the  contest  for  the  next  United  States  senatorship, 
which  was  to  be  decided  by  the  legislature  of  1885.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  who  had  been 
United  States  senator  from  1873  to  1879,  was  to  be  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  the  office  and  that  the  railroad  companies,  on 
account  of  his  very  great  services  to  them,  were  to  support  him 
with  all  their  power,  as  they  had  favored  him  before.  But  it 
seems  that  Leland  Stanford,  the  president  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  had  also  fixed  his  eye  upon  that  office  for  himself;  and  his 
desire  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  The  first  decided  indication 
of  the  fact  and  of  the  undercurrent  in  his  favor,  or  at  least  against 
Sargent,  was  a  remarkable  vote  in  the  early  part  of  this  extra 
session.  A  short  time  previous,  Sargent,  who  had  been  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin  by  President  Arthur, 
had  become  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  German  officials 
in  reference  to  the  importation  into  Germany  of  American  pork; 
and,  being  an  outspoken  man  of  very  decided  views,  he  had 
advocated  the  American  side  of  the  question  with  perhaps  more 
heat  than  those  courtiers  were  accustomed  to.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  fault  being  found  by  the  German  court  and  the 
newspapers  having  taken  the  subject  up,  Charles  W.  Cross,  sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  county,  a  personal  friend  of  Sargent,  offered  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  senate  approved  Sargent’s  course  in 
upholding  the  interests  of  American  products  at  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  was  proud  that  the  independent  spirit  of  a  Californian 
had  dared  to  assert  itself  even  at  the  court  of  the  German  empire. 
A  motion  being  made  to  table  and  in  effect  kill  the  resolution, 
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the  vote  showed  twenty-two  ayes  to  thirteen  noes;  and  among 
the  ayes  were  several  Republicans,  who  afterwards  acted  as 
special  advocates  of  Stanford’s  candidacy  against  Sargent.1 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  senate  was  doing  comparatively 
nothing — it  in  fact  passed  only  one  senate  bill — 'the  assembly  was 
actively  engaged  in  its  work  and  passed  nineteen  assembly  bills 
and  several  important  resolutions,  which  were  supposed  to  cover 
the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  specially  called  together. 
Three  of  these  were  propositions  to  amend  the  constitution  in 
reference  to  the  railroad  commission  and  railroad  regulation  and 
taxation,  and  the  others  chiefly  to  amend  the  laws  in  reference  to 
the  same  subjects.  These,  as  soon  as  passed,  were  sent  to  the 
senate,  which  wrangled  over  them  and  passed  four,  one  of  which 
was  to  provide  for  funding  the  indebtedness  of  counties  in  certain 
cases,  one  to  provide  for  taxes  upon  the  income  of  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  which  failed  to  pay  property  taxes,  and  two  making 
appropriations  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  extra  session.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  assembly  were  a  series,  usually 
called  the  “Wallace  resolutions,”  declaring  that  the  railroad 
companies  held  their  roads  and  franchises — paid  for  by  public 
money  and  land — only  as  and  for  a  public  use  and  not  as  their 
private  property;  that  their  management  of  them — only  for  cor¬ 
porate  gain  and  emolument — was  a  flagrant  breach  of  public 
trust;  that  the  railroads  were  subject  to  legislative  control,  which 
however  should  be  exercised  not  oppressively  but  in  a  spirit  of 
justice,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
that  the  power  to  impose  taxes  on  railroad  property  was  limited 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  power  to  tax  the  property  of  private 
persons,  was  in  effect  an  assumption  that  railroad  property  was 
private  property  and  involved  a  grave  judicial  and  political  heresy, 
alarming  in  its  consequences  and  tending  to  subvert  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  state  and  people  over  railway  properties.2 

Another  step,  taken  by  the  assembly  in  the  railroad  controversy, 
was  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  portion  of  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  effect  that  the  state  was  entitled  to  recover  penalties, 
interest  and  counsel  fees  in  the  railroad  suits;  that  the  attorney- 

senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  38. 
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general  had  no  authority  to  waive  them;  that  he  intended  to 
waive  the  rights  of  the  state  and  had  done  so  as  far  as  he  could, 
but  that  the  state  might  be  restored  to  its  former  position  by 
setting  aside  and  annulling  his  unauthorized  acts;  that,  as  the 
record  then  stood,  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  state  was 
not  open  to  review  on  appeal;  that  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  attorney-general  was  not  such  as  to  best  enforce  and 
guard  the  rights  of  the  state  and  counties,  and  that  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  on  the  stipulations 
entered  into  by  that  functionary.  The  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  this  report  was  forty-seven  ayes  to  sixteen  noes;  and  the  next 
day  a  motion  disclaiming  “all  intention  of  imputing  motives  of 
corruption  or  personal  dishonesty  in  the  attorney-general  in  his 
official  action”  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  ayes  to  twenty- 
eight  noes.1  But,  as  the  senate  would  not  or  at  least  did  not 
assist  in  the  work  contemplated  by  Stoneman,  little  or  nothing 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  him  was  done.  The  subjects 
involved  and  the  motives  governing  members,  however,  received 
fuller  public  discussion  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  expressions  of  public  opinion,  the  Stockton 
Herald  of  April  29,  1884,  charged  David  McClure,  a  Republican 
senator  from  San  Francisco,  with  declaring  that  with  seven 
Republicans  and  fourteen  Democrats  he  would  obstruct  and 
prevent  any  legislation.  He  himself  called  attention  to  the 
charge  and  said  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  newspaper  and  could  not  possibly  have  made  the 
statement  imputed  to  him.2  But  the  fact  remains,  that  legislation 
was  obstructed  and  prevented. 

Among  the  bills,  passed  by  the  assembly  and  sent  to  the 
senate,  was  one  to  prevent  discriminations  and  abuses  of  railroad 
companies,  commonly  known  as  the  “Barry  bill.”  It  had  passed 
the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  ayes  to  two  noes;  but, 
when  it  reached  the  senate,  it  was  so  amended  as  to  make  it  very 
different  from  the  original;  and  as  so  amended  it  was  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  long  wrangles  over  it,  there  was  on 
several  occasions  a  tie;  and  in  every  such  instance  Lieutenant- 

1  Assembly  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  140-143,  178,  179. 
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governor  Daggett  gave  his  casting  vote  against  the  bill  as  it 
originally  stood.  It  was  then  sent  back  to  the  assembly,  which 
concurred  in  a  few  of  the  amendments  but  refused  to  concur  in 
the  most  important  of  them  and  returned  the  bill  to  the  senate 
with  a  request  that  it  should  recede  from  all  amendments  not 
concurred  in;  but  the  majority  of  that  body,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  declined  to  recede  and  finally  indefinitely  postponed 
further  consideration  of  it.  Another  bill  in  relation  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  county  boards  of  equalization,  having  the 
same  general  objects  in  view,  which  passed  the  assembly  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-nine  ayes  to  five  noes,  was  placed  on  file  in  the 
senate,  and  there  it  remained.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the 
concurrent  resolutions  adopted,  were  one  against  the  acquisition 
of  large  landed  estates  in  the  United  States,  and  one  relative  to 
making  August  29,  1884,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
burial  of  Junipero  Serra,  the  great  founder  of  the  missions  in 
California,  a  legal  holiday  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory 
— and  in  accordance  with  the  latter  the  governor  afterwards 
directed  that  da y  to  be  so  observed.1 

Meanwhile  the  presidential  campaign  was  approaching.  Al¬ 
ready  on  April  30,  the  Republican  convention  to  select  delegates 
to  attend  the  Republican  national  convention,  which  was  to  con¬ 
vene  at  Chicago  on  June  4,  had  met  at  Oakland;  adopted  a 
platform,  the  main  characteristic  of  which  was  favoring  James 
G.  Blaine  for  the  presidency,  and  elected  twelve  delegates.  On 
June  10,  the  Democratic  convention  was  held  at  Stockton  and, 
besides  selecting  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  July  8,  adopted  a  platform,  the  chief 
clauses  of  which  were  denunciations  against  “certain  Democratic 
officers  and  legislators,  who  co-operated  with  the  Republicans  at 
the  late  extra  session  in  frustrating  the  will  qf  the  people  and 
antagonizing  the  true  interests  of  the  state,”  and  specially  nam¬ 
ing  among  such  officers  Railroad-commissioners  Carpenter  and 
Humphreys,  Lieutenant-governor  Daggett  and  Attorney-general 
Marshall.  It  also  named  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks  as  the  choice  of  the  Democracy  of  California  for  president 

Assembly  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1884,  15,45,  80,  81,  156,  180,  181-184, 
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and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  with  Allen  G.  Thurman 
as  second  choice  for  president,  and  repudiating  the  aspirations  of 
Stephen  J.  Field  for  that  office.  On  June  17,  the  Prohibition 
party  held  a  convention  at  San  Francisco;  nominated  delegates 
to  attend  a  Prohibition  national  convention  to  be  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  on  July  23  and  adopted  a  platform  against  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  the  greatest  evil  of  the  country 
and  the  age.  A  convention,  consisting  of  delegates  from  what 
called  themselves  the  National  Anti-Monopoly,  Greenback,  Labor 
and  National  Union  parties,  also  convened  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  23  and  indorsed  the  nominations  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
and  A.  M.  West  for  president  and  vice-president  The  national 
conventions,  to  which  delegates  were  thus  elected,  chose  as  their 
candidates — the  Republicans,  James  G.  Blaine  and  John  A. 
Logan;  the  Democrats,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks;  the  Prohibitionists,  John  P.  St.John  and  William  Daniels.* 
and  the  Greenback  Anti-Monopolists,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and 
A.  M.  West.  Each  of  the  parties  nominated  presidential  elec¬ 
tors;  and  the  result  of  the  election,  held  on  November  4,  1884, 
was  an  average  vote  for  Blaine  of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  six;  for  Cleveland  eighty-nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five;  for  St.John  two  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty,  and  for  Butler  two  thousand  and  ten.  California’s 
vote  for  Blaine,  however,  like  its  previous  vote  for  Hancock,  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college;  and 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks  were  declared  chosen.1  At  the  same 
election,  the  different  parties  put  into  nomination  candidates  for 
twenty  senators  from  odd-numbered  districts  and  eighty  assem¬ 
blymen;  and  a  large  majority  of  those  on  the  Republican  ticket 
headed  by  Blaine,  being  elected,  made  the  new  senate,  with  the 
old  hold-over  members,  almost  equally  divided  between  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans,  and  the  new  assembly  very  preponderat- 
ingly  Republican. 

The  legislature  of  1885,  thus  constituted,  met  on  January  5. 
I11  the  senate,  a  long  contest  occurred  in  reference  to  a  president 
pro  tempore,  which  after  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  ballots 
was  decided  on  January  16  by  twenty-one  votes  in  favor  of 
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Benjamin  Knight.  In  the  assembly,  William  H.  Parks  was 
elected  speaker  by  fifty-seven  out  of  seventy-five  votes.  Directly 
after  the  completed  organization  of  the  houses  on  January  17, 
Stoneman  sent  in  his  first  biennial  message.  He  represented  the 
condition  of  the  state  as  “reasonably  prosperous;”  there  was 
abundant  production  but  unsatisfactory  prices;  warehouses  were 
filled  with  wool,  wine  and  cereals,  which  were  awaiting  increase 
in  rates;  and  fructifying  rains  assured  bountiful  harvests  and  a 
i  revival  of  the  mining  industry  for  the  coming  year.  He  said 
that  the  expenses  of  the  state  were  not  so  high  as  they  had  been 
— those  of  1883  and  1884  being  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  less  than  those  of  1881  and  1882;  while  the  receipts  were 
only  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  less  than 
in  the  previous  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  tax¬ 
ation  had  steadily  decreased  from  sixty-five  and  a  half  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  valuation  in  1881  to  fifty-nine  and  a  half  in  1882; 
forty-nine  and  seven-tenths  in  1883,  and  forty -five  and  a  fifth  in 
1884 — the  lowest  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  state  government. 
He  further  said  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  controller, 
the  state  had  lost  in  various  state  offices,  including  those  of  the 
San  Francisco  harbor-commissioners,  the  commissioner  of  immi¬ 
gration,  the  secretary  of  state  and  clerk  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  C.  P.  Bunker,  a  former  commissioner  of  immi¬ 
gration,  had  paid  in,  after  judgment,  a  little  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  John  W.  McCarthy,  a  former  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  little  over  twenty-one  hundred  dollars  in  full  of  his 
delinquencies. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  last  election  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution  had  been  adopted  relative  to  the  com¬ 
piling,  printing,  publishing  and  distributing  of  text-books  for  the 
use  of  common  schools,  and  stated  that  it  would  involve  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  after  the  copy  of 
such  books  had  been  furnished  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
He  recommended  the  encouragement  of  the  state  boards  of 
horticulture  and  viticulture,  and  suggested  that,  as  the  United 
States  government  had  practically  abandoned  the  fish-supply 
'business,  the  state  should  take  it  up  and  have  state  hatcheries. 
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He  also  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  state  mining 
bureau,  and  in  the  same  connection  stated  the  mining  product  in 
1883  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  fourteen  million  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars — nearly  one-half  of  all  produced  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world.  He  likewise  favored  the  permanent  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  state  engineer  department,  and  in  connection  with 
the  subject  said  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  as  decided 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  proper 
development  of  the  country;  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  legis¬ 
lation  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  in  general 
in  this  respect,  and  that,  among  other  things  of  immediate  need, 
there  should  be  required  a  title  to  and  record  of  water  claims 
as  clear  and  indefeasible  as  to  real  estate  holdings.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  two  years 
charitable  institutions,  including  orphan  asylums,  old  people’s 
and  veterans’  homes,  had  received  nearly  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  and  a  half  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  insane  asylums 
at  Stockton  and  Napa  were  filled  to  repletion.  On  the  subject 
of  pardons,  of  which  he  had  granted  one  hundred  from  the  state 
prison,  twenty-seven  from  county  jails  and  commuted  thirty-five 
sentences,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  pardons  from  the 
state  prison  had  in  almost  every  case  been  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  state  prison  directors.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
entirely  too  frequent  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  instead  of 
diminishing,  increased  during  the  remainder  of  his  term — the 
number  from  January  1,  1885,  to  January  1, 1887,  being  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  from  the  state  prison,  thirty-one  from  county  jails 
and  one  hundred  and  three  commutations  of  sentence. 

Stoneman  next  spoke  of  the  railroad;  but  said  nothing  about 
the  extra  session  or  its  failure.  He  reiterated  that  the  railroad 
had  not  complied  with  its  contracts  or  done  anything  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  interest  paid  by  the  state  on  fifteen  hundred  rail¬ 
road  bonds,  amounting  to  two  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  had  not  paid  its  taxes,  but  resorted  to  litigation  to 
delay  and  hinder  the  state.  The  amount  of  those  taxes  due  for 
the  years  1 880-1,  1881-2,  1882-3  an<^  1 883-4  was  within  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  which  with 
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penalties  and  interest  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million  and 
forty-one  thousand.  He  recommended,  as  he  had  recommended 
before,  that  the  most  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  to  enforce 
payment,  as  the  life  of  the  sovereign  government  depended  to  a 
great  extent  upon  its  use.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  thus 
made,  he  thought  that  little  legislation  would  be  necessary;  and 
in  conclusion  he  referred  to  the  claim  of  Attorney-general  Mar¬ 
shall  that  he  had  money  of  the  state  in  his  hands,  which  the 
state  refused  to  receive.  Marshall  had  said  in  his  report, 
addressed  to  the  governor,  that  although  he  felt  how  worse  than 
useless  any  suggestions  from  his  office,  in  regard  to  the  many 
and  pressing  exigencies  of  the  state,  would  be,  he  congratulated 
the  administration  on  its  success  in  borrowing  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest  from  its  own  debtors  money  necessary  to  support  the 
state  prison;  in  exhausting  the  fund  sacred  to  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  in  flooding  the  country  with  warrants  upon  the 
treasury,  discounted  at  ruinous  rates  by  employees  of  the  state; 
while  more  than  enough  coin  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  state 
lay  in  his  office  without  interest  and  almost  without  security. 
Stoneman,  in  a  more  seemly  tone,  replied  in  substance  that  the 
money  in  Marshall’s  hands  had  been  received  by  him  in  com¬ 
promise  of  the  tax  suits  at  much  smaller  sums  than  were  due; 
that  the  administration  was  unwilling  to  accept  such  sums  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  that  even  if  accepted  the  money 
could  not  have  been  used  as  suggested  by  the  attorney-general.1 

The  first  important  matter  that  came  up  before  the  houses  was 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator  for  six  years  commenc¬ 
ing  March  4,  1885,  in  place  of  James  T.  Farley,  whose  term  was 
to  end  on  March  3.  It  came  up,  in  accordance  with  law,  on 
Tuesday,  January  27.  Previous  thereto,  the  contest  of  Stanford 
against  Sargent  had  been  decided  in  the  Republican  caucus,  as 
was  perhaps  to  have  been  expected,  in  favor  of  Stanford;  and, 
when  the  nominations  came  to  be  made  in  the  respective  houses, 
Sargent  was  not  named.  The  candidates  put  forward  were 
Stanford  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  and  George  Hearst  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats.  In  the  senate,  out  of  thirty-nine  votes 
Stanford  received  twenty  and  Hearst  sixteen,  leaving  three  which 
*i  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1885. 
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were  thrown  for  other  Democrats.  In  the  assembly,  Stanford  got 
fifty-eight  votes  and  Hearst  twenty.  As  there  was  no  majority 
in  the  senate,  the  election  was  carried  into  joint  assembly,  which 
convened  the  next  day,  where  there  were  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  votes.  Of  these,  Stanford  received  seventy-nine,  Hearst 
thirty-seven,  Niles  Searles  one,  and  Farley  two.  Very  soon 
after  the  result  was  announced  and  the  joint  assembly  dissolved, 
Stanford  made  his  appearance  in  the  senate;  and  an  adjournment 
of  fifteen  minutes  was  taken  for  senators  to  be  presented  to  him.1 
When  subsequently,  all  the  circumstances  of  this  election  and 
the  steps  that  led  to  it  came  to  be  collated,  great  surprise  was 
manifested  in  many  quarters.  For  a  considerable  time  Stanford’s 
candidacy  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated  few;  and  it  is 
claimed  by  many  persons  that  not  only  Sargent  but  also  some  of 
Stanford’s  railroad  colleagues  did  not  know  of  it  until  very  shortly 
before  the  final  election.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by 
others  that  Stanford  did  not  contemplate  being  a  candidate  until 
he  became  convinced  that  Sargent  could  not  be  elected,  and  that 
he  then  consented  to  accept  the  office  so  as  to  prevent  an  objec¬ 
tionable  man  from  getting  it.  Whatever  the  true  inside  facts 
may  have  been — for  they  are  subjects  of  more  or  less  controversy 
and  appear  to  have  been  of  a  kind  that  are  not  usually  made 
public — it  is  certain  that  Sargent  considered  himself  much  injured. 
It  also  seems  pretty  certain  that  this  election,  more  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  state,  caused  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  to  thenceforth  favor  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Early  in  the  session  three  amendments  to  the  constitution — 
the  forerunners  of  a  long  list  at  nearly  every  subsequent  legis¬ 
lature — were  declared  adopted.  One  was  in  reference  to  common 
school  text-books,  already  mentioned.  Of  the  other  two,  one 
changed  the  system  of  the  new  constitution  in  relation  to  street 
work  in  cities,  which  had  been  found  to  be  entirely  impracticable, 
and  the  other  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  state  and  county  boards 
of  equalization.  In  addition  to  these  amendments  thus  declared 
adopted  and  ratified,  many  new  ones  were  proposed  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  of  which  one,  commonly  known  as  the  “Health  amendment,” 


1  Senate  Journal,  1885,  151,  170-172. 
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consisting  of  amendments  to  four  sections  in  relation  to  revenue, 
and  especially  for  the  taxation  of  railroads  by  a  levy  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  gross  receipts,  was 
passed  by  a  much  larger  vote  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  of 
each  house.1  By  this  time  it  had  become  patent  to  nearly  every¬ 
body — what  had  been  known  to  the  most  intelligent  men  from 
the  start — that  the  new  constitution,  instead  of  being  a  plain 
declaration  of  organic  propositions  and  principles,  like  the  admi¬ 
rable  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  even  approaching  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  the  old  constitution,  was,  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  many  respects  in  which  it  differed  from  its  predecessor, 
a  prolix  and  confused  collection  of  provisions,  many  of  them 
inefficient  and  ill-advised,  and  in  scope  and  purport  resembling 
an  ill-drawn  and  ill-digested  statute.  Its  defects  have  rendered 
its  frequent  amendment  a  necessity,  and  the  frequency  of  its 
amendments  has  detracted  from  its  authority  and  the  respect 
and  reverence  with  which  the  constitution  of  a  great  state  ought 
to  be  regarded. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  included  acts  creating  a  state 
board  of  forestry;  to  prevent  fruit-tree  pests  and  diseases;  for 
the  endowment  of  the  university;  regulating  the  use  of  appropri¬ 
ated  water  outside  of  cities  and  towns;  providing  for  a  lien  on 
threshing  machines;  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry;  facili¬ 
tating  the  giving  of  bonds  required  by  law  by  corporations  formed 
for  that  purpose;  a  new  street  law  for  municipalities;  establish¬ 
ing  an  industrial  home  of  mechanical  trades  for  the  adult  blind; 
to  promote  drainage;  to  establish  a  new  board  of  silk  culture; 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  ‘‘California  home  for  feeble-minded 
children,”  and  numerous  amendments  to  the  county  government 
act  of  the  previous  session.2  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  deficiency  appropriation  acts  passed,  which 
indicated  that  Stoneman,  when  he  spoke  in  his  message  of  the 
great  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  the  state  during  his  first  two 
years,  could  not  well  have  understood  the  real  financial  condition. 
A  couple  of  anti-Chinese  bills  were  presented  but  not  passed; 
and  it  became  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 

1  Senate  Journal,  1885,  161,  163,  404-406;  Assembly  Journal,  1885,  343:344. 

2  Stats.  1885,  10,  40,  49,  95,  109,  no,  1 14,  147,  166,  195,  198,  204,  216,  496. 
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treated,  that  the  persecuting  spirit  against  Asiatics,  encouraged 
by  the  constitution,  had  by  this  time  grown  perceptibly  weaker 
than  it  had  been.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  for  certain  San 
Francisco  iron-workers  on  strike  at  the  time,  “for  their  efforts  to 
resist  the  downward  course  of  wages  with  its  dangerous  and 
degrading  effects,”  was  adopted  by  the  assembly  ;1 2  but  a  similar 
resolution  introduced  in  the  senate  was  indefinitely  postponed.1 

Among  other  subjects  considered  by  the  legislature  of  1885, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  was  that  of  irrigation.  This  was 
especially  so  with  reference  to  the  southern  and  much  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  state,  which  without  irrigation  would 
have  to  forever  remain  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  desert. 
Though  it  might  be  doubtful  whether,  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  new  constitution,  the  kind  of  legislation  proper  to  meet  the 
case  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
response  to  the  recommendations  of  Stoneman’s  message  by  the 
assembly;  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  Speaker  Parks 
referred  to  it  in  his  valedictory  address  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  it  excellent.3  It  does  not  seem  very  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  legislation,  short  of  another  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  would  have  afforded  adequate  relief,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fundamental  question  of  riparian  rights  remained  unde¬ 
cided.  This  old  common  law  doctrine,  very  excellent  in  England, 
the  eastern  states  and  some  portions  of  California,  gave  to  the 
owner  of  land  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  the  right  to  the  full, 
undiverted  flow  of  the  stream  in  front  of  his  property;  and  this 
right  could  not  be  divested  by  appropriation  for  irrigation  or 
other  purposes.  Such  at  least  was  the  contention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  on  April  26,  1 886,  after  long  and  exhaustive  arguments, 
it  was  so  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.4  This 
decision,  though  it  was  concurred  in  by  only  four  of  the  seven 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  struck  consternation  into  the  ranks 
of  the  irrigationists  and  induced  them  to  besiege  the  governor 
for  another  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
thereby  some  relief  from  the  riparian-rights  doctrine. 

Assembly  Journal,  1885,  306. 

2 Senate  Journal,  1885,  307. 

3  Assembly  Journal,  1885,  657. 

4  Lux  vs.  Haggin,  69  Cal.  255. 
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Stoneman,  notwithstanding  his  previous  extra-session  experi¬ 
ence,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  trying  the  experiment 
over.  On  July  16,  1886,  accordingly,  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  he  issued  his  proclamation 
calling  the  legislature  together  again  on  the  following  July  20. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  his  hasty  action  was  that  the  wide-spread 
disaster,  which  the  decision  threatened  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  general  excitement  and 
apprehension,  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  and  efficient 
action  to  prevent  the  injurious  consequences,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  flow  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  rule  of  law  as  had 
just  been  enunciated  by  the  highest  court  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  said  that  under  the  sanction  of  long-continued  custom, 
which  had  treated  the  flowing  waters  of  the  state  as  public  prop¬ 
erty  and  dedicated  them  to  common  use,  a  splendid  system  of 
irrigation  had  grown  up.  For  years  it  had  been  allowed,  with¬ 
out  question,  to  become  general;  and,  under  it,  large  areas  of 
the  country,  otherwise  desert,  had  been  converted  into  luxuriant 
fields;  orchards  and  vineyards  had  been  planted;  hundreds  of 
millions  of  taxable  property  had  been  created;  thousands  of 
happy  homes  had  been  founded;  colonies,  towns  and  villages 
had  sprung  up,  and  an  intelligent  and  industrious  population, 
invited  from  abroad,  had  been  induced  to  settle  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  state.  The  agricultural  prosperity  already 
achieved  and  the  future  possibilities  of  southern  California  and 
the  great  valley,  which  comprised  the  larger  portion  of  the  arable 
land,  depended  and  would  always  depend  upon  the  free  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  streams  and  the  right  to  divert  and 
conduct  them  to  the  places  where  they  could  be  made  useful. 
The  recent  decision,  however,  had  destroyed  this  system  by 
adjudicating  that  any  riparian  proprietor  might  prevent  any  per¬ 
son,  not  a  riparian  proprietor,  from  appropriating,  diverting  or 
using  water  from  any  part  of  the  stream  above  his  land;  and  that 
he  might  do  this  on  an  ex-parte  application,  without  notice  or 
warning  or  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  until  after  irretrievable 
damage  had  been  done.  Under  the  circumstances,  trouble  was  to 
be  anticipated,  if  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  principles  of 
the  decision  and  interfere  with  the  canals  and  life  giving  irrigat- 
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ing  streams  upon  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  state  depended. 
Other  states,  having  an  arid  climate  similar  to  that  of  southern 
California,  had  conformed  their  organic  and  statute  laws  to  the 
necessities  and  requirements  of  their  condition  in  these  respects; 
and  in  his  judgment  the  time  had  manifestly  now  come,  and 
admitted  of  no  delay,  for  California  to  do  likewise. 

Another  matter  of  public  concern,  in  his  opinion — and  he  was 
doubtless  induced  to  think  so  by  the  recent  decision — was 
the  reorganization  of  the  supreme  court.  He  averred  that  the 
existing  system  had  not  given  satisfaction,  and  that  the  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  it  were  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  It  was 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy.  Business  before  it  was  greatly  in 
arrears,  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  assist 
the  justices  and  relieve  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  work. 
The  division  of  the  court  into  departments,  he  further  said,  had 
not  worked  well:  it  led  to  the  practice  of  hearing  cases  twice 
over,  without  any  advantage  and  at  the  expense  of  too  much 
time.  Taken  altogether,  he  thought  the  judicial  system,  so  far 
as  the  supreme  court  was  concerned,  to  be  perplexing  and  by  no 
means  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  salaries  allowed  were 
too  small  to  induce  eminent  lawyers  to  accept  places  upon  its 
bench.  In  conclusion  he  defined,  as  subjects  to  be  legislated 
upon  at  the  extra  session,  amendments  to  the  constitution  in 
reference  to  securing  the  right  of  appropriation,  diversion  and 
use  of  flowing  water  for  irrigation  or  other  beneficial  purposes; 
laws  necessary  or  proper  to  protect  the  full  and  free  enjoyment 
of  such  rights  and  repeal  a  section  of  the  civil  code  recognizing 
riparian  rights;  amendments  to  the  constitution  reforming  the 
supreme  court,  and  laws  providing  for  the  submission  of  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  to  popular  vote  and  paying  the  expenses 
thereof.1 

The  extra  session  of  1886  convened,  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation,  on  Tuesday,  July  20.  The  assembly  met  with  its 
old  officers;  but  the  senate  re-organized  and  took  a  couple  of 
days  to  do  so.  On  July  22,  Stoneman  sent  in  a  special  message 
reiterating  the  views  expressed  in  his  proclamation  and  stating 
that  public  opinion  was  united  and  irresistible  in  its  demand  for 
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immediate  legislative  action  to  prevent  threatened  disaster  to  the 
vast  agricultural  interests  of  the  state;  that  he  had  yielded  to 
that  demand,  in  conjunction  with  the  special  request  of  a  large 
•number  of  the  legislators,  in  calling*  the  extra  session ;  that  he  had 
thus  done  his  part,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  legislature  to  do 
its  part.  A  number  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  bills  of  various  kinds,  generally  directed  to  the  subjects  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  proclamation,  were  thereupon  introduced;  and 
soon  afterwards  a  great  number  of  petitions  and  protests  from 
different  parts  of  the  state  followed.  Some  were  against  a  prop¬ 
osition  to  guarantee  water  companies  an  income  out  of  their 
receipts  of  at  least  seven  per  cent  per  annum  on  their  invest¬ 
ments;  some  were  against  any  reorganization  of  the  supreme 
court;  some  were  by  persons,  who  had  signed  anti-riparian-rights 
petitions,  asking  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their  names ;  and 
some  were  denunciations  of  the  call  for  an  extra  session,  the 
unwarranted  attack  upon  the  supreme  court  and  the  taking  of 
water  without  compensation  to  the  riparian  owner.  In  addition 
to  these  vigorous  protests,  various  newspapers,  and  particularly 
the  San  Francisco  Daily  Evening  Post,  charged  that  members  of 
the  senate  had  corruptly  sold  their  votes  in  connection  with  the 
irrigation  question.  These  newspaper  charges  were  on  July  26 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  senate,  on  a  question  of  privilege 
by  John  L.  Boone  of  San  Francisco,  who  pronounced  them  false 
and  libelous;  and,  in  response  to  his  denunciations,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  removing  the  reporter  of  the  Post  from  the  floor 
and  declaring  that  no  reporter  of  that  newspaper  should  be 
allowed  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  Boone’s  idea,  in  respect  to  the  extra 
session,  appears  to  have  been  that  its  action  should  be  limited 
to  the  proposing  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  irrigation  and  water  rights,  which  should  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  the  details  of  legislation  on 
those  subjects,  if  adopted  by  the  people,  should  be  left  to  future 
consideration.  But  the  senate  in  general  did  not  seem  willing 
to  go  even  to  that  extent ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the 
assembly  adopted  several  amendments,  the  senate  rejected  them 
all ;  and  the  result  of  the  legislation  of  the  extra  session  turned 
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out  to  be  nothing  except  a  couple  of  appropriation  acts  for  paying 
its  own  expenses.1 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were  several  other  very 
interesting  and  important  subjects,  not  named  in  the  proclamation 
nor  at  all  foreseen  by  Stoneman  in  making  his  call  for  an  extra 
session,  that  came  up  for  settlement.  One  was  a  series  of 
charges  of  incompetency,  by  reason  of  mental  and  physical 
infirmity,  made  by  David  S.  Terry  against  Chief-justice  Robert 
F.  Morrison  and  Associate-justice  John  R.  Sharpstein  of  the 
state  supreme  court.  These  justices  appear  to  have  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  Terry  on  account  of  decisions  in  a  divorce  suit  brought 
by  a  person,  calling  herself  Sarah  Althea  Hill  Sharon,  against 
William  Sharon,  the  millionaire,  a  resident  of,  and  United  States 
senator  from,  the  state  of  Nevada.  Terry  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  plaintiff  as  her  attorney;  and  afterwards,  becoming 
infatuated,  married  her.  Subsequently,  when  the  supreme  court, 
on  appeals  of  her  case,  ruled  adversely  to  her  claims,  he,  both  as 
advocate  and  husband,  took  violent  umbrage  and,  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  illness  on  the  part  of  the  juctices  named,  presented 
the  charges  referred  to  and  asked  the  legislature  to  remove  them 
from  office,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  application  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
petition,  signed  by  Terry,  to  each  house.  The  senate  referred  the 
matter  to  its  judiciary  committee,  the  majority  of  which  reported 
in  favor  of  a  committee  of  five  members  to  inquire  into  it ;  while 
W.  W.  Kellogg,  as  a  minority  of  one,  objected  that  Terry’s  charges 
were  not  sworn  to  and  that  no  committee  should  be  appointed  or 
action  of  any  kind  taken  under  the  circumstances.  This  minority 
report  occasioned  a  postponement,  and  not  long  afterwards  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  entire  subject.2  In  the  assembly, 
a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  directing  copies  of  Terry’s  petition  to 
be  served  upon  Justices  Morrison  and  Sharpstein  and  requiring 
them  to  appear  and  answer  before  the  committee  at  the  supreme 
court  room  in  the  capitol  on  August  4,  1886.  On  the  day  thus 

Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1886,  1,  24-32;  Assembly  Journal,  Extra 
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fixed,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter;  but  the  next  day  it  was 
reconsidered,  and  the  committee  appears  to  have  gone  on  and 
heard  testimony.  On  August  io,  a  communication,  dated  August 
5,  was  received  from  the  justices  recognizing  the  right  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  remove  them  for  adequate  cause,  as  provided  in  the 
constitution,  but  declining  to  recognize  any  committee  as  vested 
with  jurisdiction  to  hear  or  determine  any  accusation  against 
them,  or  to  appear  or  answer  before  any  committee.  On  the 
same  day  the  committee  reported  that  Terry’s  charges  were 
groundless;  that  the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
therewith  submitted,  showed  that  there  was  neither  mental  nor 
physical  incapacity  on  the  part  of  either  justice  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  that  the  charges  should  be  dismissed  as 
being  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence ;  and  with  the  adoption  of 
this  report  the  subject  dropped.1 

Another  uncontemplated  subject  that  came  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator.  John  F.  Miller, 
who  had  been  elected  to  that  office  in  1 88 1  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years  commencing  on  March  4,  1881,  died  at  Washington  on 
March  8,  1886,  leaving  an  unexpired  term  of  nearly  a  year.  The 
legislature  not  being  then  in  session,  Stoneman  had  appointed 
George  Hearst  to  fill  the  office.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  a  United  States  senator  could  be  elected  at  an  extra 
session  and  a  Republican  chosen  to  take  the  place  from  his 
Democratic  appointee;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
United  States  statute  in  reference  to  the  subject  was  clear  upon 
the  question;  and  accordingly  on  Tuesday,  August  3,  1886, both 
houses  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor  to  Hearst  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Miller.  The  Republicans  might  now  have 
nominated  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  who  was  their  most  experienced 
man  for  the  office;  but  the  same  influence,  which  had  excluded 
him  at  the  previous  election,  was  still  at  work;  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  choice  fell  upon  A.  P.  Williams.  The  Democrats  nominated 
George  Hearst.  In  the  senate  Williams  received  eighteen  votes 
to  thirteen  for  Hearst;  in  the  assembly  Williams  received  fifty- 
two  to  eleven  for  Hearst.  The  next  day,  August  4,  in  joint 
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assembly  the  votes  were  announced  as  seventy  for  Williams  and 
twenty-four  for  Hearst  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-four;  and  Williams 
was  declared  elected  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  March  3, 
1887.1 

After  the  extra  session  had  lasted  a  month  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  legislation  been  done,  there  was  talk  of  final  adjournment; 
and  the  senate  adopted  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  fixing  the  time 
for  August  20.  This,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
assembly,  and  it  adopted  a  resolution  to  adjourn  till  Tuesday, 
September  7, 1886,  and  then  make  another  attempt  to  get  through 
the  several  amendments  of  the  constitution  and  a  few  bills 
relating  to  irrigation  and  water  rights,  which  it  had  passed. 
Upon  this,  Stoneman,  who  was  in  accord  with  the  assembly, 
transmitted  a  special  message  to  both  houses,  stating  that  they 
had  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  certain  definite  subjects; 
that  a  memorial  had  been  presented  to  him,  signed  by  eighty- 
nine  members  of  the  legislature,  asking  for  the  extra  session  and 
pledging  their  support  to  the  measures  contemplated,  and  that  he 
had  trusted  in  their  sincerity.  And  he  could  not  but  believe,  in 
view  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  that  the 
legislature  would  yet  pass  such  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  as  might  be  necessary  to  set  aside  the  English  common- 
law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights — a  doctrine  which,  if  sustained 
and  enforced,  would,  in  his  judgment,  destroy  millions  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  ruin  the  agricultural  interests  of  a  large  part  of  the 
state.  The  settlement  of  these  questions  would  repay  a  thousand 
fold  the  expenses  of  the  session  and  any  additional  expenses 
that  might  be  incurred;  and  he  therefore,  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  of  the  houses  and  in  accordance  with  the  power 
vested  in  him  in  such  case  by  the  constitution,  adjourned  the 
legislature  until  Tuesday,  September  7,  1886.  Thereupon,  much 
confusion  reigned  in  the  senate.  Some  claimed  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  adjourned;  others  that  it  was  not.  Lieutenant- 
governor  Daggett  ruled  that  it  was  not  adjourned  and  that  it 
could  not  be  adjourned  by  the  governor  until  both  houses  had 
exhausted  their  resources  in  trying  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
On  appeal  from  this  ruling,  Daggett  was  sustained;  but  not  long 
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afterwards,  he  changed  his  mind  and  ‘‘out  of  respect  for  the  gov¬ 
ernor”  declared  the  senate  adjourned  as  ordered.1 

When  the  houses  met  again  on  September  7,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  in  no  better  accord  than  before.  Without  the  senate, 
the  assembly  could  do  nothing;  and  the  senate  was  not  disposed 
to  act.  Some  of  the  senators  protested  against  proceeding  any 
further  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  disagreement  of 
the  houses  when  Stoneman  had  adjourned  them,  and  that  the 
extra  session  had  therefore  lapsed.  Others  took  a  contrary  view; 
but  evidently  they  either  did  not  consider  the  destruction  of 
riparian  rights  so  important  as  Stoneman  did,  or  found  that  they 
could  not  under  the  condition  of  things  accomplish  anything. 
Some  of  them  doubtless  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights,  which  had  grown  up  as  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
law  and  been  recognized  as  beneficial  from  times  immemorial, 
had  some  virtue  at  least  for  those  portions  of  the  state  that 
were  favored  with  natural  irrigation,  and  that  if  these  rights 
ought  to  be  destroyed  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  ought  to  be  destroyed  throughout  the  entire 
land.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  it  was  plain  that  the 
extra  session  was  a  failure  and  that  nothing  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  And  this  being  the  general  opinion,  the  houses,  without 
doing  anything  further,  adjourned  sine  die  on  September  1 1,  1886.2 

‘Senate  Journal,  Extra  Session,  1886,  70-72. 
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THE  adjournment  of  the  extra  session  of  1886  from  August 
20  to  September  7,  1886,  was  occasioned  in  great  part  by 
the  fact  that  the  state  conventions  of  the  two  main  parties 
of  the  state  had  been  called  to  meet  in  the  interim — the  Repub¬ 
lican  at  Los  Angeles  on  August  25,  and  the  Democratic  at  San 
Francisco  on  August  31.  The  Republican  convention  adopted 
a  platform  reaffirming  the  principles  enunciated  at  Chicago  and  at 
Sacramento  in  1884,  but  added  a  plank  in  favor  of  co-operative 
labor;  another  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  another 
against  the  further  unlimited  immigration  of  Chinese;  another 
demanding  that  the  railroad  should  be  required  to  pay  its  taxes; 
another  in  favor  of  the  so-called  l‘Heath  amendment;”  another  in 
favor  of  a  proper  scheme  of  irrigation,  which  would  give  to  the 
state  the  control  of  all  unappropriated  waters  and  prevent  any 
further  appropriation  or  the  acquiring  of  any  right  thereto  that 
would  interfere  with  a  just  distribution  and  utilization  of  such 
waters  by  all;  another  against  the  “wasteful  and  incompetent” 
state  administration,  whose  “weakness,  extravagance  and  vacil¬ 
lating  policy”  had  “brought  reproach  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
California;”  and  still  another  consisting  of  a  declaration  that  the 
calling  of  the  extra  session  of  1886  for  the  purpose  of  reversing 
a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  country;  that  the  policy  which  dictated  it 
was  un-American  and  revolutionary,  and  that  no  words  of  cen¬ 
sure  could  adequately  characterize  that  attempt  to  destroy  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government.  It  then  nominated  John 
F.  Swift  for  governor,  Robert  W.  Waterman  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  A.  Van  R.  Paterson  and  Thomas  B.  McFarland  for 
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justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Noble  Hamilton  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  supreme  bench  occasioned  by  the  resignation  a  short  time 
before  of  Justice  Erskine  M.  Ross,  and  a  list  of  candidates  for 
other  state  officers.1 

It  was  especially  to  the  administration  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland  and  the  “honesty,  frugality  and  success”  with  which  it 
was  conducting  the  affairs  of  government  and  “carrying  out  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  administering  public  trusts  and  keep¬ 
ing  faith  with  the  people,”  that  the  Democratic  convention 
proudly  invited  attention  in  its  platform.  It  recommended  the 
free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  rates  fixed  by  law ; 
denounced  the  tariff  on  wool,  and  advocated  the  release  from 
taxation  of  spirits  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines  and 
the  protection  of  the  wine,  and  especially  the  raisin,  industry. 
It  declared  itself  in  favor  of  liberal  wages  and  free  labor  and  the 
encouragement  of  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  their  rights  by  peaceful  and  efficient  means  against  power¬ 
ful  and  oppressive  combinations.  It  announced  its  unalterable 
opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  and  demanded  the  abrogation 
of  what  it  called  the  “Burlingame-Swift”  treaty;  also  its  unalter¬ 
able  opposition  to  all  sumptuary  legislation.  It  condemned  the 
great  railroad  companies  “for  their  defiance  of  the  state  power, 
their  corrupt  practices  and  their  persistent  refusal  to  contribute 
their  just  and  lawful  proportion  of  the  revenue”  and  demanded 
the  defeat  of  the  “Heath  amendment.”  It  demanded  proper 
protection  against  invasion  and  favored  liberal  treatment  of  the 
citizen  soldiery,  and  extended  “with  special  emphasis”  its  “sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  present  heroic  efforts  of  the  Irish  people.”  It 
declared  that  the  English  law  of  riparian  rights  was  inapplicable 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  California,  and  that  the 
state  might  at  any  time  assume  control  of  the  diversion,  use  and 
distribution  of  water  under  general  laws  enacted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose-provided  it  should  in  no  event  be  called  upon  to  construct 
irrigation  works.  It  also  declared  that  the  public  schools  would 
always  have  the  fostering  care  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  devise  “some  way  for  mining 
to  be  continued  without  injury  to  any  other  industry.”  Two 
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additional  planks  were  adopted;  one,  offered  by  David  S.  Terry, 
that  all  supplies  to  be  furnished  for  public  institutions  should  be 
the  product  of  white  labor  only;  and  the  other,  offered  by  G.  W. 
Jeffries,  that  every  Republican  in  office  by  appointment,  except 
those  holding  under  civil  service  rules,  should  be  removed  and  a 
Democrat  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Democratic  nominations 
for  the  principal  offices  were  Washington  Bartlett  for  governor^ 
M.  F.  Tarpey  for  lieutenant-governor,  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  and 
Samuel  Bell  McKee  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Jack- 
son  Temple  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Ross’  resignation. 

There  were  numerous  other  conventions,  among  which  were 
those  of  a  Citizens’  Anti-Chinese  party  at  Sacramento  on  March 
io;  a  Prohibition  party  at  Sacramento  on  May  12;  a  State  Irri¬ 
gation  party  at  San  Francisco  on  May  30;  a  Grangers’  party  at 
Sacramento  on  September  15,  and  the  American  party  at  Fresno 
on  September  28.  The  work  of  the  Anti-Chinese  consisted 
mainly  of  the  adoption  of  a  very  long  memorial  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  congress,  drawn  by  a  committee  of 
which  Swift  was  chairman,  on  the  subject  of  “relief  for  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  Chinese  evil,”  and  of  a  series  of  resolutions1 
drawn  by  a  committee  of  which  Horace  Davis  was  chairman, 
against  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  California,  disclaiming  any 
unlawful  proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  recommending  the 
“boycotting”  or  suspension  of  amicable  dealings  with  any  person 
who  employed  a  Chinaman  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  pur¬ 
chased  the  product  of  Chinese  labor.  To  this  boycotting  reso¬ 
lution,  a  number,  including  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  John  Bidwell, 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  Marcus  H.  Hecht, 
strenuously  objected.  After  discussion  and  a  viva  voce  vote, 
which  was  announced  to  be  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  Sargent 
and  others  demanded  a  roll-call;  and,  upon  this  being  refused 
on  the  ground  that  it  came  too  late,  Sargent  and  Bidwell  with¬ 
drew  from  the  convention.  The  Prohibitionists,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  adopted  a  platform  against  the  “manufacture,  sale 
and  importation  of  all  alcoholic  beverages.”  Some  went  further 
and,  among  other  things,  wanted  women  suffrage.  A  clause  to 
that  effect,  however,  was  rejected;  and  then  the  convention,  as  if 
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sorry  for  what  it  had  done,  adopted  a  resolution  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  such  rejection,  “the  immediate  and  unconditional  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  would  tend  to  the  highest  interest  of  the 
whole  people”  and  that,  as  individuals,  they  would  use  every 
lawful  and  proper  means  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote.  They  nomi¬ 
nated  Joel  Russell  for  governor.  The  Irrigationists,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  some  fifty  irrigation  clubs,  adopted  a  platform 
setting  forth  their  propositions  chiefly  in  the  form  of  two  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  a  statute,  designed  to 
destroy  riparian  rights  and  secure  all  unappropriated  water  as 
public  property  and  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  in  effect 
declaring  that  they  would  support  no  one  for  office  who  was  not 
in  favor  of  their  principles.  They  made  no  nominations.  The 
Grangers  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  electing  United  States 
senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people;  in  favor  of  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver;  against  national  banks;  in  favor  of 
government  money  which  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts; 
against  government  bonds;  in  favor  of  irrigation;  against  adul¬ 
teration  of  foods,  drinks  and  medicines;  against  the  “Heath 
amendment;”  against  any  increase  of  the  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace  or  increase  of  appropriations  for  the  state  militia; 
against  Chinese  immigration;  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  fees  and 
salaries  of  county  officers,  and  in  favor  of  placing  women  on  an 
equality  with  men  in  official  clerical  employment.  They  nomi¬ 
nated  Joel  Russell,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate,  for  governor, 
Joshua  V.  Webster  for  lieutenant-governor  and  Jackson  Temple 
and  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.1 

The  American  party,  which  was  in  substance  a  rehabilitation 
of  the  old  Know-Nothing  party  and  reiterated  its  old  doctrines, 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  unconditionally  repealed;  that  no  non¬ 
resident  alien  should  be  permitted  to  own  real  estate,  and  that 
the  real  estate  possessions  of  resident  aliens  should  be  limited  in 
value  and  area.  It  nominated  a  ticket  at  the  head  of  which  it 
placed  John  F.  Swift,  the  Republican  candidate,  for  governor. 
This  ticket  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  a 
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newspaper  which  had  gained  a  reputation  for  literary  ability,  for 
its  attacks  upon  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  some  extent  for  being 
the  advocate  and  organ  of  the  American  party.  Its  editor, 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Swift;  and  it 
was  in  great  part  through  his  exertions  that  Swift  was  thus 
nominated.  Instead,  however,  of  accepting  the  nomination  so 
thrown  at  his  feet — which  would  undoubtedly  have  secured  his 
election — Swift  took  occasion  to  at  once  write  a  letter  to  Pixley, 
not  only  declining  and  rejecting  the  “unsolicited  and  undesired 
honor”  of  a  nomination  from  the  American  party,  but  also 
expressing  himself  as  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  his 
views  upon  the  opinions  advocated  by  the  Argonaut.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say — and  evidently  in  a  tone  and  manner  that 
indicated  his  letter  was  for  publication — that  he  never,  either  in 
public  or  private,  expressed  or  entertained  any  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Argonaut  or  the  American  party;  that  he  never  made  or  felt 
any  distinction  between  men  of  the  white  race,  citizens  or  not 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  nationality  or  religion;  that  the 
policy  of  inviting  European  immigration  was  a  wise  one  in  its 
inception,  and,  even  if  of  doubtful  advantage,  it  was  now  highly 
unjust,  and  unwise  because  unjust,  to  agitate  the  matter  over 
again  after  millions  of  good  men  and  excellent  citizens  had 
accepted  the  invitation  and  acted  upon  it.  He  also  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  add  that  he  thought  Roman  Catholics  as  loyal  to  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  and  to  the  United  States  as  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  or  people  of  any  other  faith.  Such  being  his  sentiments,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  American  party  would  not  want  him 
on  their  ticket;  but,  whether  so  or  not,  he  desired  his  name  taken 
off  the  American  ticket  and  not  again  printed  in  that  connection. 
Whatever  Swift’s  purpose  may  have  been  in  writing  such  a  letter, 
it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  impolitic  things  he  could  have 
done;  and  great  was  the  surprise  of  everybody  when  the  letter 
was  printed.  The  Republicans  almost  despaired;  the  Democrats 
exulted;  the  American  party  at  once  took  down  Swift’s  name 
and  put  in  its  place  that  of  P.  D.  Wigginton;  and  it  afterwards 
endorsed  Waterman  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  McFarland, 
Paterson  and  Temple  for  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Charles  C.  O’Donnell,  one  of  the  old  Workingmen’s 
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party — who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9  for  his  violent  anti-Chinese  and  other 
sand-lots  utterances,  and  who  had  afterwards  continued  his 
agitation  with  so  much  success  in  San  Francisco  as  to  be  elected 
coroner  in  1884 — had  nominated  himself  for  governor  and  relied 
for  support  upon  what  may  be  called  the  fag-ends  of  his  own  old 
party  and  the  dissatisfied  members  of  other  parties.1 

On  November  2,  1886,  the  election  was  held;  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  day  expressed  itself  through  the  ballot-box.  For 
governor,  Bartlett,  who  was  elected,  received  eighty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  votes  to  eighty-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eleven  for  Swift,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  for  Russell,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  for  Wigginton,  and  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  for  O’Donnell.  For  lieutenant-governor,  Water¬ 
man,  who  was  elected,  received  ninety-four  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-three  to  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  for  Tarpey.  McFarland,  Paterson  and  Temple  were 
elected  justices  of  the  supreme  court  by  very  large  majorities — the 
first  two  for  full  terms  and  the  last  for  the  unexpired  term.  Thus 
the  popular  voice  was  for  a  Democratic  governor,  a  Republican 
lieutenant-governor,  Republican  justices  of  the  supreme  court  for 
the  long  term,  and  a  Democrat  for  the  short  term.  The  rest  of 
the  ticket  elected  was  partly  Republican  and  partly  Democratic, 
and  nearly  evenly  divided.  For  congress,  Thomas  L.  Thompson, 
Marion  Briggs,  Joseph  McKenna,  William  W.  Morrow,  Charles 
N.  Felton  and  William  Vandever,  the  first  two  Democrats  and  the 
other  four  Republicans,  were  elected.  The  railroad  commission, 
got  two  Republicans  and  one  Democrat,  the  state  board  of  equal¬ 
ization  two  Democrats  and  one  Republican.  And,  last  not  least, 
the  “Heath  amendment”  to  the  constitution,  which,  as  before 
stated,  proposed  an  annual  tax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  railroad  companies  in  lieu  of  all  other  state  and 
county  taxes — the  gross  earnings  to  be  ascertained  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization — together  with  some  other  provisions  in 
reference  to  revenue,  was  defeated.2 

1  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  526-532. 

2  Senate  Journal,  1887,  23;  Davis’  Political  Conventions,  532,  533. 
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The  legislature  of  1887  met  on  January  3.  The  senate,  being 
largely  Democratic,  elected  Stephen  M.  White  its  president  pro 
tempore;  and,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Democratic  senate 
in  1871  when  Pacheco  was  lieutenant-governor,  it  resolved  to 
appoint  all  its  own  committees,  instead  of  leaving  them  for 
Waterman’s  choice.1  The  assembly,  having  a  small  Republican 
majority,  chose  William  H.  Jordan  its  speaker,  who  of  course 
appointed  the  committees.  On  January  6,  after  the  houses  were 
fully  organized,  Governor  Stoneman  transmitted  to  them  his 
second  biennial  and  last  message.  He  said  that  the  manifold 
industrial,  economical  and  commercial  interests  of  the  state  were 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition;  immigration  pouring  in;  prop¬ 
erty  values  being  enhanced;  rich  resources  developed;  fields  for 
labor  multiplying;  and  peace  and  good  order — the  concomitants 
of  prosperity — everywhere  prevailed.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  which  had  been  unprecedentedly  low 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  had  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  two  years — the  expenditures  of  the  latter 
being  over  two  and  a  half  millions  more  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  the  state  rate  of  taxation  having  advanced  from  forty-five 
and  one-fifth  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  in  1884  to  fifty- 
six  cents  in  1886.  The  railroad  suit  in  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  he  said,  had  been  decided  against  the  state,  but  not  upon 
the  vital  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  revenue  system  of  the 
constitution  as  applied  to  railroads.  Meanwhile,  the  state  con¬ 
troller  and  himself  had  been  in  full  accord  in  unremitting  efforts 
to  compel  railroads  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  state; 
and,  though  they  had  failed,  better  things  were  to  be  hoped  under 
the  new  administration,  when  the  legal  department  would  doubt¬ 
less  cordially  co-operate  with  the  other  departments  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  amount  of  taxes  with  penalties  and  interest 
against  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  companies,  for  the  years 
from  1 880  to  1883  inclusive,  was  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  of  which  Attorney-general  Marshall  had  collected  under 
his  arrangement  of  compromise,  and  on  June  19,  1886,  paid  to 
the  state,  the  sum  of  a  little  over  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  dollars.  The  sum  still  remaining  due,  counting  penal- 
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ties  and  interest  and  including  the  unpaid  taxes  of  1885  and  1886, 
was  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.1 

In  reference  to  the  extra  session  of  1886,  he  said  that,  though 
barren  of  the  results  anticipated,  it  had  done  some  good  by  the 
new  light  thrown  by  its  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation; 
but  it  was  evident  that  a  session  of  sixty  days  was  not  enough  to 
solve  so  large  a  question.  As  to  the  act  of  1885  for  compiling, 
printing  and  furnishing  text-books  for  the  common  schools,  the 
appropriation  had  been  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  with  which  a  new  plant  had  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  state  printing  office;  copyrights  purchased;  and  books, 
including  speller  and  three  readers,  or  in  all  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages  that  compared  favorably  with  any  in  the 
United  States,  were  printed  and  furnished  at  less  than  one-half 
the  usual  price.  “The  work,”  he  added,  “has  been  well  done 
and  has  effected  an  enormous  saving  to  the  people  of  the  state 
for  all  time  to  come.  It  has,  furthermore,  had  as  a  result  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  demonstrating  that  a  state  may  do 
such  work  for  itself ;  and  no  doubt  this  will  enure  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  example  of  California  be  followed 
by  other  states.”  He  commended  the  secretary  of  state  for 
materially  reducing  the  expenses  of  his  office  and  the  surveyor- 
general  for  making  his,  more  nearly  self-sustaining  than  it  had 
been  during  any  past  administration.  He  stated  the  total  state 
expenditures  for  charitable  institutions,  during  the  previous  two 
fiscal  years,  at  very  nearly  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars;  recommended  an  increase  of  the  jute  mill  plant  at  the 
San  Quentin  state  prison,  and  the  employment  of  the  convicts  at 
Folsom  to  quarry  stone  for  the  San  Francisco  sea-wall,  and 
remarked  upon  the  enormous  overcrowding  of  the  insane  asy¬ 
lums, — there  being  nearly  three  thousand  patients  in  1886  as 
against  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred  in  1884.  The  board  of  bank 
commissioners  had  done  excellent  work — having  under  their 
charge  ninety-six  banks  to  be  examined  twice  every  year.  Of 
these,  twenty-two  were  savings  banks  holding  in  their  keeping 
sixty-three  millions  of  dollars;  while  the  other  seventy-four  were 
commercial  banks  having  forty  and  a  half  millions.  He  called 
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attention  to  the  annual  decrease  of  the  quinnat  salmon  and  recom¬ 
mended  more  stringent  protection.  He  also  spoke  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  during  the  previous  two  years,  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
dockage  and  in  some  instances  of  fifty  per  cent  in  tolls  by  the 
state  harbor  commission  at  San  Francisco;  while  tolls  on  wheat 
and  flour  shipped  from  the  port  had  been  entirely  removed;  and, 
in  the  same  connection,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
1886  the  total  completed  length  of  the  San  Francisco  sea-wall 
was  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  over  one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and 
a  quarter  dollars  per  lineal  foot. 

But  it  was  perhaps  with  most  satisfaction  that  he  reviewed  the 
chief  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries  of  the  state  and 
their  great  development.  “A  state,”  said  he,  “that  can  show  a 
production  annually  of  from  twenty  to  forty  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  fifteen  to  eighteen  million  gallons  of  wine,  thousands  of 
tons  of  fruit,  eight  to  ten  million  pounds  of  wool,  a  half  million 
boxes  of  raisins,  and  whose  citrus  fruits  are  the  admiration  of  all, 
must  be  prosperous.  The  demand  for  her  productions  will 
increase  in  a  manifold  degree.”  He  praised  the  managing  boards 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  having  done  well  and  reflected 
credit  upon  the  state;  and  he  accordingly  had  a  good  word 
to  say  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  the  state  board  of  horti¬ 
culture,  the  state  viticultural  commission,  and  also  for  the  board 
of  silk  culture  and  the  mining  bureau.  And  in  conclusion — stat¬ 
ing  that  with  this  message  ended  his  official  duties — he  said  that 
it  had  been  his  aim  to  emulate  the  records  for  efficiency  and 
integrity  left  by  his  predecessor;  and  that  it  was  a  source  of  deep 
gratification  to  him  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  handing 
over  the  power  committed  to  his  trust  by  the  people  of  the  state 
to  his  successor,  who  had  so  deservedly  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  qualities  of  statesmanship — pure,  wise  and  eco¬ 
nomic — and  whose  public  life  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.1 

Washington  Bartlett,  the  sixteenth  governor  of  the  state  of 
California,  elected  to  the  fourteenth  gubernatorial  term,  was  born 
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in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  February  29,  1824.  As  he  grew  up, 
he  attended  school  in  that  city  and  afterwards  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  to  which  place  the  Bartlett  family  removed  in  1837. 
There  he  commenced  business  by  learning  the  printer’s  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  was  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper.  In  1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  on  his  own  account. 
On  January  13,  1849,  he  took  passage  in  the  ship  Othello  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  California  and  arrived  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  on  November  19,  1849.  Immedi¬ 
ately  upon  his  arrival,  having  previously  shipped  from  Charleston 
the  necessary  materials,  he  opened  a  job-printing  office  and  went 
to  work.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  labor  was  the  publication 
of  a  small  royal-octavo  volume  entitled,  “California  As  It  Is  and 
As  It  May  Be,”  bearing  the  imprint  “San  Francisco,  printed  by 
Washington  Bartlett,  No.  8  Clay  street,  1849.”  On  January  23, 
1850,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  made  its  appearance  the  next  day  after  the  old  Alta 
California,  previously  published  as  a  tri-weekly,  came  out  as  the 
Daily  Alta  California — the  two  thus  being  the  first  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  state.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  lose 
heavily  in  several  of  the  great  fires  of  the  early  days;  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  at  work  and  continued  in  the  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  business  until  1857 — having  been  interested  at  different  times 
in  various  newspapers,  including  the  Evening  Journal,  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  and  lastly  in  the  True  Californian.  In  1857,  the  year 
after  the  famous  vigilance  committee  and  the  organization  of  the 
great  People’s  party,  he  was  appointed  deputy  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco;  in  1859 
was  elected  county  clerk,  and  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in 
1861.  After  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Columbus  Bartlett,  until  1867,  when  he  was  again  elected 
county  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  served 
a  third  term.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Haight  a 
state  harbor  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  James  H.  Cutter.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  state  sena¬ 
tor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  served  a  four  years’  term,  after 
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which  he  visited  the  eastern  states  and  Europe,  remaining  abroad 
for  several  years.  In  1882,  having  returned  from  his  travels,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
re-elected  in  1884,  serving  two  full  terms  and  always  with  credit. 
In  September,  1886,  as  already  stated,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  governor  and  at  the  November  election 
chosen  over  John  F.  Swift,  having  the  advantage  in  his  favor  on 
the  one  hand  of  Swift’s  impolitic  letter  against  the  American 
party,  and  the  disadvantage  on  the  other  hand  of  the  candidacy 
of  Charles  C.  O’Donnell,  who  carried  off  many  votes  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  Democratic. 

On  account  of  several  delays  in  the  transmission  of  election 
returns,  Bartlett  was  not  inaugurated  as  governor  until  Saturday, 
January  8,  1887.  He  had  prepared  his  inaugural  remarks  with 
care  and  read  them  on  that  day  to  the  houses  in  joint  convention. 
He  commenced  by  saying  that,  after  a  retirement  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  Democratic  party  was  again  in  power 
and  the  national  government  being  administered  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Jackson;  that  the  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  civil  war  was,  under  an  equal  and  just  admin¬ 
istration  of  federal  affairs,  giving  place  to  fraternal  love,  and  that 
he  believed  the  day  not  far  distant  when  political  divisions  on 
sectional  lines  would  be  unknown  in  the  land.  The  time  had 
come  when  wise  legislation — the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
system  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country — must  be  formulated 
and  put  in  operation.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  discontent 
in  the  community  and  a  demand  for  more  stringent  measures 
against  Chinese  immigration,  including  the  abrogation  of  the 
Burlingame  treaty,  which  had  wrought  very  great  injury  to  the 
Pacific  states  and  territories  by  encouraging  the  coming  and 
settling  in  their  midst  of  several  hundred  thousand  people  of 
inferior  race  and  radically  dissimilar  in  physical,  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  Their  presence  prevented  the  immigration 
of  white  laborers  and  caused  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  among 
the  white  laboring  classes.  While  every  one  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  state  was  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  still  the  policy  of  admitting  in  such  large  numbers  a 
race,  who  were  distasteful  to  the  white  people,  detrimental  to 
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their  prosperity  and  calculated  to  breed  trouble,  could  not  be 
upheld;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  government 
might  heed  the  remonstrances  that  had  been  made,  and  afford  the 
necessary  relief. 

He  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  see  to 
the  better  defense  of  the  coast  and  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  national  guard  of  California;  keeping  it  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  and  readiness  to  maintain  the  civil  authorities,  and 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  presence  of  “a  turbulent  and  dis- 
orderly  element,”  lately  come  into  the  country,  that  was  “inclined 
to  resort  to  the  most  diabolical  methods  in  order  to  gratify  its 
revenge  or  show  its  contempt  for  our  laws  and  institutions,  and 
could  only  be  reached  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  supported 
by  a  sufficient  physical  force.  In  reference  to  the  state  finances, 
he  regarded  the  situation  as  very  unfavorable,  in  consideration  of 
the  “astonishing  fact”  that  the  expenses  of  the  last  two  years 
had  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  two  years  over  two  millions 
of  dollars.  There  was  great  need  of  severe  scrutiny  into  public 
expenditures  and  unsparing  retrenchment  and  reform.  He  was 
in  favor  of  work-schools  and  industrial  training — a  subject  which 
he  deemed  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  good  citizens — and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  education 
were  calculated  more  to  make  lovers  of  books  than  pupils  trained 
for  actual  practical  life.  He  deprecated  the  abuses  of  corpora¬ 
tions  in  issuing  and  disposing  of  bonds,  while  the  capital  stock 
had  not  been  paid  up,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  stocks 
still  continued  in  various  ways  to  be  sold  on  margins,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  prohibitions  of  the  constitution.  The  winding  up 
of  bankrupt  banking  institutions  needed  amendment;  laws  should 
be  passed  to  regulate  electric  lines,  including  steam,  salt-water 
and  hot-air  pipes,  in  cities  and  towns,  for  the  reason  that  the 
practice  in  vogue  of  erecting  poles  and  stretching  wires  was 
becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Limitations  should  also  be 
placed  upon  municipal  corporations  in  regard  to  privileges  of 
using  public  streets  by  railroad  and  other  corporations;  and  fran¬ 
chises  should  not  be  given  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Such  a  prohibition,  he  thought,  would  tend  to  prevent  the  indis¬ 
criminate  giving  away  for  too  long  periods  of  franchises,  which 
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in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  alone  were  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars.  And  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  would  not  deem  every  failure  of  the  legislature 
to  perform  its  duty  as  an  “extraordinary  occasion”  or  justify  him 
in  calling  it  together  in  extra  session.  On  the  contrary  he  would 
accept  it  as  a  deliberate  act  and  leave  the  responsibility  with 
those  who  were  thus  negligent,  and  their  constituencies.  It  was 
his  intention  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  to  administer  his  office 
upon  business  principles  and  in  a  business-like  manner.1 

One  of  the  first  important  measures  that  came  before  the 
legislature  of  1887  was  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator 
for  a  full  term  commencing  on  March  4  of  that  year.  This  was 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which 
John  F.  Miller  had  been  elected  in  1881.  The  majority  of  the 
two  houses  being  Democratic,  there  was  but  one  candidate  hav¬ 
ing  any  chance  of  success;  and  this  was  George  Hearst.  On 
the  Republican  side,  Henry  Vrooman,  a  state  senator,  who  had 
been  and  was  the  most  active  supporter  of  United  States  Senator 
Leland  Stanford  in  the  legislature,  received  a  complimentary 
nomination.  In  the  senate,  Hearst  received  twenty-six  votes  and 
Vrooman  twelve;  in  the  assembly,  Hearst  thirty-eight  and 
Vrooman  forty.  On  Wednesday,  January  19,  in  accordance  with 
law,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint-assembly  for  the  final  ballot, 
when  Hearst  received  sixty-five  votes  to  Vrooman ’s  fifty-two,  and 
was  declared  elected.  The  next  important  business  was  the 
legislation  of  the  session,  commencing  with  “an  act  to  provide 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  irrigation  districts  and  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  water  and  other  property  and  for 
the  distribution  of  water  thereby  for  irrigation  purposes.”  This 
important  statute,  intended  to  meet  the  great  question  of  utilizing 
the  arid  wastes  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  was  usually 
known,  on  account  of  C.  C.  Wright,  assemblyman  from  Stanis¬ 
laus  county,  who  brought  it  forward,  as  the  “Wright  act.”  It 
passed  the  assembly  unanimously,  as  it  also  did  the  senate,  after 
many  amendments  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  assembly,  and 
was  approved  by  Bartlett  on  March  7,  1887. 2  It  immediately 

1 1  Appendix  to  Legislative  Journals,  1887. 

2 Assembly  Journal,  1887,  40T,  494,  4^8,  693;  Stats.  1887,  29. 
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became  the  guide  for  numerous  irrigation  works,  involving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars;  and,  though  frequently  amended,  remains  in 
substance  the  law  upon  the  subject.  But  at  the  same  time,  not¬ 
withstanding  numerous  decisions  in  the  state  supreme  court  in 
its  favor,1  it  was  violently  attacked  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  California  as  unconstitutional, 
and  was  in  fact  so  pronounced  by  that  court;  but  on  appeal  the 
decision  declaring  its  unconstitutionality  has  been  reversed  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  remains  in 
full  force. 

Another  important  measure  passed  at  this  session  was  “an  act 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  university  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  levy  of  a  rate  of  taxation  and  the  creation  of  a 
fund  therefor.”  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  law  that,  in  the  language 
of  William  H.  Jordan,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  “the  univer¬ 
sity — ever  the  pride  of  the  state — has  been  placed  upon  an 
independent  and  substantial  footing.”2  Another  interesting  act 
was  an  amendment  of  a  statute  of  1878  allowing  what  is  known 
as  “accumulative  voting,”  whereby  every  member  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  was  allowed  to  cast  as  many  votes  for  one  director  as  there 
were  directors  to  be  elected.  This  provision,  however  good  it 
might  have  been  in  some  cases,  had  been  found  to  work  very 
badly  in  an  election  for  directors  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers;  and  at  their  instance  the  law  was  so  amended  that 
cumulative  voting  should  not  apply  to  literary,  religious,  scien¬ 
tific,  social  or  benevolent  societies,  unless  so  provided  in  their 
by-laws  or  rules.3  Another  act  passed  at  this  session  and 
approved  by  the  governor  was  one,  already  referred  to,  appro¬ 
priating  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
over  the  grave  of  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in 
California.4 

Bartlett  exercised  the  veto  power  in  only  two  instances.  One 
was  a  senate  bill  in  reference  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  excessive 

Turlock  Irrigation  District  vs.  Williams  76  Cal.  360;  Woodward  vs. 
Fruitvale  Sanitary  District,  99  Cal.  854. 

2  Assembly  Journal,  1887,  869;  Stats.  1887,  2. 

3Senate  Journal,  1887,  77;  Amendments  to  Codes,  1877-8,  7,  8;  Stats. 
1887, 95. 

4  Stats.  1887,  50. 
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appropriation  fora  permanent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  jute  to 
be  manufactured  at  the  San  Quentin  state  prison;  and  the  veto 
was  unanimously  sustained  by  the  senate.  The  other  was  in 
reference  to  a  too  broad  and  indefinite  assembly  bill,  requiring 
“every  maker  or  manufacturer  of  any  article  made  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  this  state”  to  label  or  stamp  it  with  his  name  and  place 
of  manufacture  under  liability  of  being  punished  as  a  criminal. 
It  was  probably  intended  as  an  anti-Chinese  measure;  but, 
whether  so  or  not,  the  governor  regarded  it  as  crude  and  illiberal; 
and  his  veto  was  sustained  in  the  assembly  by  forty-two  votes 
against  thirty-one.1  But  there  was  still  another  method  of 
throttling  bills  passed  within  ten  days  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature,  besides  vetoing  them.  This  was  by  what  was 
commonly  called  “pocketing”  them  or,  in  other  words,  by  simply 
refusing  to  approve  them.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
such  unapproved  bills  did  not  become  laws;  and  Bartlett  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  improper  enactments  in  that  way. 

Among  the  propositions  presented  to  this  legislature  was  one, 
on  behalf  of  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  of 
books  and  manuscripts  collected  with  a  view  to  a  history  of  the 
Pacific  states  and  territories  of  North  America,  and  upon  which 
the  volumes,  some  forty  in  number  and  commonly  known  as 
“Bancroft’s  Histories,”  were  founded.  They  were  said  in  the 
offer  to  the  state  to  consist  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  volumes. 
According  to  some  estimates,  their  value  could  not  have  much, 
if  at  all,  exceeded  fifty  thousand  dollars,  though  the  price  asked 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  A  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance  was  the  extensive  advertising  work  that  was  done 
and  the  great  number  of  petitions  presented  from  prominent 
persons  in  favor  of  the  purchase.  On  account  of  these  petitions 
and  active  solicitation,  a  bill,  introduced  in  the  senate,  to  pay  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  collection  and  add  it 
to  the  state  library  was  received  with  apparent  approval,  and 
being  referred  to  the  state  library  committee,  was  almost  imme¬ 
diately  reported  back  favorably.  The  plan  evidently  was  to  rush 
the  project  through  as  fast  as  possible;  but,  as  soon  as  inquiries 
began  to  be  made,  objections  sprang  up.  In  the  assembly,  a 
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resolution  to  authorize  the  state  library  committee  to  visit  and 
examine  the  collection  in  San  Francisco  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  seven;  and  in  the  senate,  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  was  barely  lost  by  a  vote 
of  sixteen  to  eighteen.  The  indications  of  final  defeat,  however, 
were  so  plain  that  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  its  author.1 

Among  the  books  in  the  Bancroft  collection  some  were 
undoubtedly  of  value,  but  many  and  probably  most  were  dupli¬ 
cates  of  what  were  already  in  the  state  library  and  consequently 
of  no  great  use  to  the  state.  Of  this  number,  were  almost  all  of 
recent  publication  relating  to  California.  Notice  has  already 
been  taken  in  these  pages  of  the  chief  publications  anterior  to 
the  gold  discovery  in  1848.  Almost  immediately  upon  that 
discovery  and  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields,  books  and  pamphlets 
and  publications  in  reference  to  them  and  matters  more  or  less 
connected  with  them  and  the  country  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers,  running  up  into  the  hundreds  or 
thousands;  but  they  were  mostly  hasty  sketches  of  travel, 
adventure  and  observations  by  persons  who  spent  but  a  few 
years  in  the  country  and  whose  books  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
large  libraries.  Of  the  manuscripts  most  were  copies,  some  from 
the  California  archives  and  a  few  collected  from  other  sources — 
some  of  value  but  in  general  of  little  use  except  to  fill  shelves. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  what  were  called  dictated  narra¬ 
tives,  written  down  by  stenographic  reporters  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  old  residents;  but  these,  even  including  those  personally 
written,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  in  general  not  only  unre¬ 
liable  but  treated  of  incidents  and  observations  of  no  great 
importance  or  interest  in  view  of  the  very  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  accounts  that  had  previously  appeared  in  better  shape  in 
printed  books. 

No  state  has  paid  greater  attention  to  education  than  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  probably  in  no  other  country  in  proportion  to  its 
inhabitants  are  there  more  or  more  judiciously  selected  or  more 
widely  patronized  libraries  and  literary  collections.  Almost 
every  branch  of  science,  philosophy  and  learning  has  been  more 
or  less  cultivated,  and  some  of  them  with  credit  and  success. 


1  Senate  Journal,  1887,  136,  139,  303,  427;  Assembly  Journal,  1887,415. 
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The  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  instituted  in  the  very  early 
days  of  the  state,  including  its  various  branches,  and  other  scien¬ 
tific  associations  in  great  numbers,  historical  and  geographical 
societies,  art  associations  and  societies  of  all  kinds  for  mental 
improvement,  together  with  publications,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers  almost  without  limit  or  end,  have  all  contributed 
to  make  the  predominant  tone  of  society  intellectual  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  literary  and  other  intellectual  work  of  the  very 
highest  order  in  the  future.  In  the  departments  of  history,  law, 
medicine,  science,  political  economy,  novels,  adventures,  fiction 
and  poetry,  besides  many  others,  excellent  work  has  been  done. 
Among  the  most  popular  and  widely-known  of  the  Californian 
writers  were  the  humorists,  George  H.  Derby,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  first  of  “John  P.  Squibob”  and  afterwards  of  ‘‘John 
Phoenix,”  Samuel  C.  Clemens,  whose  nom-de-plume  was  “Mark 
Twain,”  and  Francis  Bret  Harte.  But  there  were  many  other 
deserving  writers,  who  have  attracted  marked  attention  and 
deserved  great  credit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poets,  led 
by  Edward  Pollock,  an  irregular  genius  of  the  early  days,  whose 
fitful  fire  was  too  early  quenched  by  death.  And  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  have  made  large  advances  in  the  cultivation  of  literature^ 
so  have  they  in  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  music,  all  of  which  have  met  with 
recognition  and  encouragement  and  brought  forth  examples  of 
skill  and  proficiency  that  compare  well  with  any  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Of  painters,  especially,  few  states  can  boast  so 
bright  a  galaxy,  commencing  with  the  excellent  pioneer  work  of 
Charles  Nahl  and  now  flourishing  in  the  brilliant,  soul-fraught 
canvases  of  William  Keith,  Thomas  Hill  and  others. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Bancroft  library  business  and  the 
virtual  determination  of  the  state  thereby  that  the  literary  part  of 
its  interests  was  in  reasonably  good  condition  as  it  was,  there 
remained  very  little  more  for  the  legislature  to  do.  There  were, 
as  there  has  been  at  every  session  since  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1879,  a  great  many  proposed  amendments  to  that 
instrument;  but,  though  some  were  passed,  none  of  them  were 
finally  adopted  by  the  people;  and  it  was  not  until  some  years 
subsequent  that  any  great  number  became  portions  of  the  organic 
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law.  A  few  interesting  reports  were  received,  particularly  a 
couple  in  relation  to  coast  defenses  and  the  condition  of  the 
state  militia,  and  one  by  the  state  controller,  John  P.  Dunn,  in 
reference  to  state  finances  and,  among  other  things,  various  defal¬ 
cations  and  shortages,  which  had  occurred  in  state  offices,  and 
the  suits  which  had  been  brought  against  delinquents.  It  remains 
to  say  of  this  session,  that  Lieutenant-governor  Waterman  had  a 
somewhat  novel  experience  as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate. 
That  body,  which  was  more  than  two-thirds  Democratic,  had, 
as  already  stated,  taken  away  from  him  as  a  Republican  the 
appointment  of  committees;  and,  when  he  assumed  office,  there 
was  at  first  a  disposition  to  take  appeals  from  his  decisions.  But 
the  evident  desire  which  he  manifested  to  be  impartial  and  do 
his  very  best  in  his  position  soon  rallied  friends  around  him;  he 
became  a  favorite;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  understanding 
that  he  must  be  sustained  and  his  presidency  made  a  success. 
On  March  n,  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  session,  not  merely 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him,  but  a  formal  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted,  signed  by  every  one  of  the  forty  senators 
and  spread  upon  the  journal,  expressing  their  confidence  in  him 
as  an  honest  and  faithful  officer,  diligent,  impartial  and  courteous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  giving  assurances  that  in 
the  hearts  of  each  and  all  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  and 
affection  were  entertained  for  him.1 

With  the  end  of  the  legislature  of  1887,  Bartlett’s  career  sub¬ 
stantially  closed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  get  through 
with  the  strain  of  the  last  days  of  the  session.  He  had  been 
attacked  by  the  disorder,  commonly  known  as  Bright’s  disease, 
and  was  a  very  ill  man.  Soon  after  the  finishing  up  of  his  legis¬ 
lative  business,  he  moved  in  search  of  health  or  relief  to  Highland 
Springs  in  Lake  county  and  from  there  to  the  Santa  Cruz  moun¬ 
tains.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  end  was  approaching.  Being  unmarried,  he  made  a  final 
remove  to  the  house  of  a  cousin  in  Oakland,  in  which  city  also 
or  its  neighborhood  most  of  his  relatives  in  California  resided; 
and  there  on  September  12,  1887,  he  breathed  his  last,  universally 
esteemed  and  universally  regretted.  Soon  after  death  his  body 
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was  taken  to  San  Francisco  and  lay  in  state  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers  until  September  16,  when  it  was 
given  a  public  funeral;  and  the  entire  community  united  in  paying 
him  the  respect  due  to  his  virtues  and  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 
And  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  Mountain  View  cemetery — on  the  Contra  Costa  hills  overlook¬ 
ing  the  peaceful  bay  with  its  teeming  cities  and  out,  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  to  the  great  ocean  beyond. 

Bartlett  was  the  first  state  governor  that  died  in  office.  Eight 
of  the  ex-governors  were  living  at  the  time — Burnett,  Downey, 
Stanford,  Low,  Booth,  Pacheco,  Perkins  and  Stoneman — and  seven 
were  dead.  McDougal  died  in  San  Francisco  on  March  30,  1866; 
Bigler  in  Sacramento  on  November  29,  1871;  Johnson  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  August  31,  1872;  Weller  at  New  Orleans  on 
August  1 7,  1875  ;  Haight  at  San  Francisco  on  September  2,  1878; 
Latham  at  New  York  on  March  4,  1882,  and  Irwin  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  March  15,1 886.  But,  within  a  few  years,  six  more  died — 
Booth  at  Sacramento  on  July  14,  1892;  Stanford  at  Palo  Alto  on 
June  20,  1893;  Downey  at  Los  Angeles  on  March  I,  1894;  Low 
at  San  Francisco  on  July  23,  1894;  Stoneman  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  on  September  5,  1894;  and  Burnett  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  17,  1895.  Upon  Bartlett’s  death  on  September  12,  1887, 
the  office  of  governor  devolved  upon  Robert  W.  Waterman,  who 
had  been  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor  upon  Stephen  M.  White,  the  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  senate.  On  the  next  day,  September  13,  Waterman  assumed 
the  duties  of  governor  and  at  the  next  legislature,  in  1889,  White 
presided  over  the  senate  as  lieutenant-governor;  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  those  positions  until  the  installation  of  their  successors. 

Meanwhile  the  life  of  the  state,  as  a  social  aggregate  or  organic 
whole,  continued  its  mighty  growth.  The  loss  of  many  of  the 
pioneers,  those  remarkable  men  who  had  given  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  to  civilization  on  the  Pacific  coast,  affected  it  to  some  extent; 
but  the  impress  they  stamped  upon  the  country  remained;  and 
in  its  continuing  growth  it  took  the  direction  and  shape  with 
which  under  their  guidance  it  had  started.  The  same  energy 
and  enterprise,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical;  the  same  earnest¬ 
ness  and  steadiness  of  purpose;  the  same  hatred  and  contempt  of 
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shams  and  shoddy;  the  same  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
sympathy  for  misfortune;  the  same  light-hearted  and  good- 
humored  way  of  meeting  and  overcoming  obstacles — all  these 
peculiarities  of  the  old  immigration  and  the  early  mining  days 
have  become,  so  to  speak,  an  integral  part  of  and  contributed  to 
make  up  the  genuine  Californian  character.  It  is  the  character 
of  men  who  have  learned  to  face  danger  with  intrepidity;  who 
have  had  vast  experience  of  all  kinds  of  fortune  and  been  taught 
to  meet  each  with  equanimity;  who  in  the  feeling  of  their  own 
worth  and  strength  have  found  it  good  to  be  patient  and  willing 
each  to  wait  his  own  turn ;  who  have  become  accustomed,  though 
not  guiltless  of  excesses  and  rather  given  to  profanity  and  slang, 
to  do  just  what  they  profess  and,  when  in  earnest,  to  say  just 
what  they  mean,  and  who,  though  not  specially  fond  of  contro¬ 
versy  and  sensibly  averse  to  getting  into  unnecessary  quarrels, 
have  never  failed  in  the  end  to  recognize  their  own  rights,  and, 
knowing,  to  insist  upon  and  maintain  them. 

In  illustration  of  these  statements  and  in  proof  of  this  peculiar 
character  of  the  Californians — which  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth  and  development  and  whose  complete  perfection  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  great  end  of  Californian  polity 
and  civilization — it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  for  a  moment  a  few 
main  circumstances  of  their  history.  One,  and  the  first  to  be 
specially  noticed  as  indicative  of  extraordinary  character,  was 
the  vigilance  committees  and  particularly  that  most  remarkable 
and  significant  one  that  may  be,  and  generally  is,  called  the  great 
one  of  1856.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  com¬ 
munity  could  have  conceived  and  carried  through  to  completion 
those  famous  popular  movements;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  other 
community  has  had  anything  of  the  kind  to  equal  or  compare 
with  them  in  intrinsic  excellence.  They  may  have  been,  and 
doubtless  were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  evolved  and  developed 
out  of  the  frequent  and  necessary  associations  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  long  journeys  across  the  plains  and  the  long  voyages 
around  Cape  Horn;  but,  however  this  may  be,  they  were  the 
genuine  growth  and  product  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  efflores¬ 
cence  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  world  thrown  together  in  a 
.new,  untried  and  unprecedented  situation,  of  which  no  other 
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community  had  ever  had  knowledge  or  experience.  It  is  not 
intended  to  defend  or  palliate  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
common  run  of  lynchings,  of  which  California  in  its  excesses  has 
had  entirely  too  many;  no  words  can  be  too  severe  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  most  of  them;  but  the  vigilance  committee  referred  to — 
which  though  in  direct  violation  of  law  was  designed  only  to 
guard  and  protect  the  spirit  and  real  life  of  the  law,  clean  out  its 
polluted  sanctuaries  and  clear  away  the  noxious  elements  that 
stifled  and  threatened  its  extinction — and  the  People’s  party, 
which  followed  and  into  which  it  developed,  with  its  government 
unparalleled  for  good,  was  not  only  its  fruition  but  at  the  same 
time  the  proof  of  its  excellence. 

Another  main  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  Californian 
character,  has  been  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  vote  of  the 
people  from  one  election  to  another.  For  a  time  after  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war,  everything  was  Democratic,  and  for  a  time  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  everything  was  Republican;  but 
since  then  there  has  been  a  strange  rotation — the  administrations 
changing  nearly  every  term  from  one  party  to  the  other  and 
usually  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  majority.  Commenc¬ 
ing  for  instance  with  Low,  Republican,  in  1863,  the  next  was 
Haight,  Democrat;  followed  by  Booth  and  Pacheco,  Republican  ; 
then  Irwin,  Democrat;  followed  by  Perkins,  Republican;  next 
Stoneman,  Democrat;  followed  by  the  divided  administration  of 
Bartlett,  Democrat,  and  Waterman,  Republican;  and  succeeding 
them  Henry  H.  Markham,  Republican,  and  after  him  James  H. 
Budd,  Democrat.  These  significant  and  unusual  facts,  hardly 
paralleled  in  any  other  community,  are  only  explicable  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  independent  and  what  may  be  called  “thinking- 
for-itself”  character  of  the  people,  which  has  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  get  up  more  numerous  distinct  parties  and  do  more 
“scratching”  of  tickets  than  any  other  aggregation  of  voters  in 
the  United  States. 

A  third  main  circumstance,  and  the  last  that  will  be  here 
adverted  to  in  this  connection — and  the  one  that  is  the  most 
important  and  constitutes  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Californian 
character — has  been  the  uniform  and  unbroken  thread  of  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense  and  unmistakable  sincerity  that  has  pervaded 
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every  step  of  its  progression  from  the  days  of  the  mining  camps 
to  those  of  the  literary,  scientific,  fine-arts  and  social  advances  of 
the  present  time.  This  has  been  especially  made  manifest  in  the 
stand  taken  and  consistently  maintained  by  California  on  the 
slavery  question  in  every  stage  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  met  the  labor  troubles,  the  com¬ 
munistic  agitations  of  the  sand-lots,  and  the  boycotting  and  other 
violences  of  the  strikes.  No  community  has  had  a  greater 
respect  for  labor  and  the  genuine  laborer;  none  greater  willing¬ 
ness  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  and  none  has  been  more  ready 
to  extend  sympathy  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  deserving  men 
out  of  employment.  But  for  Workingmen  who  have  never 
worked,  it  has  had  no  use;  and  for  self-constituted  leaders,  who 
have  merely  fomented  discontent  and  threatened  the  torch  and 
dynamite  bomb,  it  has  had  no  patience,  but  has  put  them  down 
with  a  powerful,  though  at  the  same  time  gentle,  hand.  No  other 
state  has  had  a  more  difficult  part  to  play  in  its  advance,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  late  years — handicapped  as  it  has  been  by  a  larger 
number  of  tramps,  vagrants  and  disorderly  classes  in  general  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  state  and  trammeled 
and  hampered  by  the  conditions  and  anomalies  impressed  upon 
the  constitution  and  laws  by  the  transitory  but  malignant 
influence  of  the  sand- lots.  But  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  those 
fundamental  principles  of  right  that  underlie  and  those  traits  of 
untiring  energy  and  unconquerable  courage  that  permeate  the 
Californian  character,  no  state  has  ever  more  successfully 
wrestled  with  and  overcome  the  monsters  that  for  the  time 
threatened  to  retard,  if  not  destroy,  its  development  and  growth. 
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ABALONES,  II,  567. 

Abell,  Alexander  G.,  commissioner  of  emigra¬ 
tion  in  1858,  IV,  189. 

Abella,  Father  Ramon;  opposes  Mexican  con¬ 
stitution  in  1827,  II,  87. 

Abrego,  Jos6,  treasurer  at  Monterey  in  1845, 
II,  3951  against  Americans  in  April,  1845,  397.' 
in  departmental  assembly  of  1845,  3991  Pro¬ 
nounced  a  perjurer  by  Judge  Hoffman  in 
Limantour  land  case,  III,  698. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  California — see  Califor¬ 
nia  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Accessory  Transit  route  in  Nicaragua,  William 
Walker’s  filibuster  interference  with,  III,  773— 
788. 

Accolti,  Father  Michael,  attends  Charles  Cora 
at  execution  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  III,  515,  518. 

Accumulative  voting  in  corporation  elections, 
IV,  713. 

Acevedo,  Pedro  Alvarez  de,  I,  244,  245. 

Acorns,  how  preserved  by  Indians  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  III,  850,  855* 

Acus,  I,  57. 

Adams,  Alonzo  W.,  state  senator  in  1851,  ex¬ 
posures  of  state  printing  extravagances,  IV, 
66;  result  to  himself,  66,  67;  resignation,  67. 

Adams,  Alvin,  III,  444. 

Adams  &  Co.,  banking  house,  III,  443;  origin 
and  composition  of,  443-445;  affected  by  fail¬ 
ure  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  446;  failure  of  and 
effect,  446,  447;  how  failure  differed  from  that 
of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  447-449;  insolvency 
proceedings,  449,  450;  Henry  M.  Naglee,  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  proceedings  against  Cohen,  Ro¬ 
man  and  Jones,  450;  books  in  the  bay,  451; 
action  of  supreme  court,  452;  bad  business, 
453;  employment  of  James  King  of  William 
in  1854,  464,  465;  King’s  publications  about 
gold-dust  transactions,  465. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  candidate  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  United  States  in  1872,  IV,  516,  517. 

Adams’  trained  grizzly  bears,  II,  561. 

Address  to  voters  about  constitution  of  1879, 
IV,  638. 

Admiral  Atondo,  I,  155-161. 

Admission  of  state  into  Union  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xl,  xli),  808-823;  effect,  III, 
332,  333;  rejoicing  and  celebration,  333-335.' 

Adobes,  sun-dried  bricks,  II,  485. 

^Etna  Springs,  III,  862. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  grain  and  seeds 
sent  with  first  settlers  in  1769,  1,  309;  La 
P6rouse  introduces  potatoes  from  Chili  and 
French  seeds,  470;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s 
encouragement,  522-525;  Pedro  Fages’  in¬ 
structions,  532;  Governor  Borica’s  encour¬ 
agement,  591,  592;  hemp  and  flax  at  San 
Jos6,  597;  Borica’s  report  of  progress  in  1799, 
598;  at  missions  in  1815,  641;  California  pro¬ 
nounced  unfit  for  anything  but  agriculture 
and  stock-raising,  663. 


Of  Russians  in  California,  II,  174-176;  at 
missions  in  1834,  207;  William  Wolfskill  and 
Jean  Louis  Vignes’  interest  in  fruit  and 
vines,  279;  of  old  Californians,  472-475;  effect 
of  gold  discovery  upon,  737;  rights  of  miners 
to  occupy  agricultural  land,  Ill,  266;  rights  of 
agriculturalists,  270,  271. 

Progress  of  under  American  occupation 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxvii, 
xxxviii),  864-883;  acres  of  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation  in  1853,  133;  Governor  Bigler  on, 
176-179;  Governor  Stanford  on,  IV,  368,  369; 
Low  on,  406;  Perkins  on,  648;  state  board  of 
horticulture,  676;  abundant  production  and 
unsatisfactory  prices  in  1885,  689;  act  of  1885 
to  prevent  fruit-tree  pests  and  diseases,  691; 
Stoneman  on,  708. 

Agriculture  in  Lower  California,  at  Loreto,  I, 
190;  at  Vigge  Biaundo,  191-193;  irrigating 
canals,  extent  of  cultivation  and  harvests, 
281;  plow,  how  fields  planted,  fruits,  other 
productions  and  wine  making,  282;  domestic 
animals,  and  uses  made  of  them,  283. 

Agua  Caliente,  Warner’s  rancho,  frontier  set¬ 
tlement  in  1846,  II,  613. 

Agua  Fria,  town,  included  in  survey  of  Mari¬ 
posa  grant,  III,  134. 

Aguardiente — see  Liquor. 

Aguila,  Spanish  brig,  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1825, 

II,  69,  70. 

Aguilar,  Jos6  Simon,  executed  at  Monterey  in 

1831,  II,  131. 

Aguilar,  Martin  de,  I,  144;  river  of,  144. 

Aguirre,  Jos6  Antonio,  captain  of  Mexican  bark 
Joven  Guipuzcoana  in  1840,  II,  267. 

Aguirre,  Juan  Bautista,  second  pilot  of  ship 
San  Carlos  in  1775,  I,  391;  survey  of  San 
Francisco  bay,  392. 

Agustin  I.,  emperor  of  Mexico,  I,  503,  663,  664; 
recognized  in  California,  665,  666;  example 
of  execution  followed  by  Indians  near  San 
Diego,  734. 

Ahwahne  and  Ahwahnechees,  original  names 
of  Yosemite  Valley  and  its  inhabitants,  III, 
848. 

Aiken,  Dr.  C.  D.,  experience  with  lynch-law 
proceedings,  III,  308. 

Ainsa,  Agustin,  arrested  in  Sonora  for  com¬ 
plicity  with  Henry  A.  Crabb’s  expedition, 

III,  812;  translator  of  public  documents  into 
Spanish  in  1856,  anc}  practices,  IV,  199. 

Ainsa  family,  daughtei  of  house,  wife  of  Henry 
A.  Crabb,  III,  807;  connection  with  Crabb’s 
filibuster  expedition  against  Sonora,  807. 

Ajax,  first  steamer  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  III, 
432. 

Alabama,  Confederate  cruiser,  depredations, 
and  how  stop  put  to  its  career,  IV,  361,  362; 
subsequent  payment  by  Great  Britain  of 
damages,  362. 

Alameda  between  San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara, 
I,  617;  Figueroa’s  orders  against  cutting 
trees  of,  II,  170. 
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Alameda  County,  vigilance  committee  of,  in 
1856,  III,  494;  indorses  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856, 550;  squatters’  league 
of,  in  1853,  683,  684. 

Alameda  creek,  followed  by  Pedro  Fages  and 
Father  Crespi  in  1772,  I,  388. 

Alameda,  town,  indorses  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  550. 

Alarcon,  Hernando  de,  voyage,  I,  69-71. 

Alaska,  Governor  Low  on  purchase  of,  IV,  406; 
purchase  of,  price,  boundaries  and  extent, 
418,  419. 

Albatross,  American  schooner  seized  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sola  in  1816,  II,  70. 

Albatross,  the  man  that  shot  the,  I,  113. 

Alberni,  Pedro  de,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Cata¬ 
lonian  volunteers  at  San  Francisco,  I,  575; 
assists  in  founding  Villa  de  Branciforte,  576- 
578;  survey  with  Cdrdoba  of  San  Francisco, 
582,  583;  comandante  of  San  Francisco,  in 
charge  of  Monterey  in  1799,  604;  death  and 
burial,  609. 

Alberoni,  Julio,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  I,  212- 
217,  227. 

Albion,  New,  I,  89-96. 

Albuquerque,  Duque  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
in  1704,  I,  198,  199;  enmity  to  California,  199- 
201. 

Alcaldes,  early,  at  San  Jos6,  I,  413,  531;  under 
Plan  of  Pitic,  579;  Governor  Borica’s  troubles 
with,  592.,  593;  what  Borica  required  of,  594; 

I'urisdiction  of,  under  Mexican  law  of  1836, 
I,  258,  359;  how  authorized  to  hold  courts  of 
first  instance,  367;  jurisdiction  in  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife,  494,  495. 

American  alcaldes,  extensive  jurisdiction 
and  common  law  notions,  II,  590,  591;  Walter 
Colton’s  experience,  590,  591;  questions  of 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  656;  Governor 
Kearny’s  views,  and  control  over,  656-658; 
Governor  Mason’s  views  and  actions,  658- 
661,  Alcalde  Blackburn,  659,  660;  claims  of, 
to  solemnize  marriage  opposed  by  Catholic 
church,  and  Mason’s  views,  660, 661;  Mason’s 
orders  in  reference  to  jury  trials,  664;  control 
over,  665;  Stevenson’s  experience  with,  666; 
Lippitt’s  experience,  667;  in  mines,  736;  com¬ 
plaints  against  alcalde  of  Sonora  in  1849  and 
why  Governor  Riley  refused  to  interfere,  777; 
how  appointed  judges  of  courts  of  first  in¬ 
stance,  778;  specimens  of  Alcalde  Field’s 
cases  and  judgments,  780-783. 

Characters  of,  and  specimens  of  cases  be¬ 
fore,  Alcaldes  Ham,  Fraser,  Sullivan  and 
others,  III,  222-226;  jurisdiction  of,  under 
mining  laws,  260;  Alcalde  Graham  of  Ford’s 
Bar,  275,  276;  general  respect  paid  to,  in 
mines,  276;  grants  of  lots  in  San  Francisco 
by  Mexican  alcaldes,  381;  sales  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  American  alcaldes,  381. 

Alcatraz  Island,  fortification  of,  III,  431;  Liman- 
tour’s  claim  to,  697;  Modoc  Indians  sent  to, 
in  1873,  978,  981;  secession  orators  sent  to,  in 
1864,  IV,  389. 

Aldrich,  Daniel,  III,  483;  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  520; 
exiled  from  state,  616. 

Alemany,  Father  Joseph  S.,  Catholic  archbishop 
of  California,  III,  511;  visits  Casey  and  Cora 
before  their  execution,  516. 

Alert,  bark,  carries  followers  of  Raousset- 
Boulbon  from  Guaymas  back  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  1852,  III,  738,  739. 

Aleutian  Islands,  included  in  Alaska,  IV,  419. 
Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  I,  82. 

Alexander,  Cyrus,  arrival  in  1827,  land  in  Alex¬ 
ander  valley,  II,  278,  428. 

Alexander,  David  W.,  arrival  in  1842,  II,  332. 


Alfilerilla,  pin-grass,  II,  559. 

Algerine,  mining  town,  III,  124,  130;  killing  of 
Kittering  at,  by  W.  H.  Worth  in  1855,  299. 

Aliens,  Workingmen’s  proposed  constitutional 
provision  against,  IV,  617. 

Alisal,  Governor  Alvarado’s  rancho  at,  II,  343; 
pronunciamiento  of,  in  1844  against  Michel- 
torena,  344. 

Alleghany  City,  mining  town,  III,  82,  91. 

Allegiance,  statutes  of  1863  requiring  oaths  of, 

IV,  333. 

Allen,  George  (Jos6  Jorge  Tomas),  arrival  in 
1822,  I,  717. 

Allen,  Paul,  writer  on  Lewis  and  Clarke’s 
journal  as  published  by  government,  1,  717. 

Allen,  Robert,  IV,  76. 

Allen,  R.  M.,  IV,  122. 

Almond,  William  B.,  judge  of  special  court  of 
first  instance  at  San  Francisco  in  1849,  H» 
778;  character  and  manners,  778;  specimens 
of  judgments,  778,  779;  III,  223,  248;  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Peter  H.  Burnett  in  Missouri,  IV,  44. 

Almonte,  Juan  N.,  Mexican  minister  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1845,  II,  375;  part  in  bringing  on 
Mexican  war,  397. 

Alpine  County,  III,  117;  attempt  to  re-locate 
county  seat,  IV,  51 1. 

Alsop  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  of  San 
Francisco  in  1855,  III,  449. 

Alta  California — see  California. 

Alta  California  newspaper,  II,  722;  burned  out 
in  1851,  III,  358;  when  and  why  printed  on 
small  sheet,  410. 

Altar  in  Sonora,  Henry  A.  Crabb’s  letter  to 
prefect  of,  III,  808,  809. 

Altgeier,  Nicholas,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281;  set¬ 
tlement  at  Nicolaus  in  1842,  735. 

Altimira,  Father  Jos£,  connection  with  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission,  I,  496-499;  opposes 
Mexican  Republic  and  escapes  from  country 
in  1828,  505  II,  85;  application  of  name  of 
Sonoma,  795. 

Alum,  II,  550. 

Alva,  Dr.,  physician,  miscellaneous  and  scien¬ 
tific  books  burned  by  missionaries  at  Mont¬ 
erey  in  1824,  II,  237,  496. 

Alvarado,  Francisco  Xavier,  member  of  con¬ 
gress  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  II,  241. 

Alvarado,  Jos6  Francisco,  father  of  Juan  B.  Al¬ 
varado,  II,  236;  description,  313. 

Alvarado,  Juan  B.,  eleventh  Mexican  governor 
of  Alta  California  and  afterwards  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Californias,  boy  at  Monterey  in  1815, 
I,  635;  secretary  of  territorial  deputation  in 
1827,  II,  90;  opposition  to  Governor  Victoria 
in  1831,  138;  member  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1835,  213,  214. 

His  revolution  in  California  in  1836  and 
opposition  to  Governor  Gutierrez,  II,  228,  229; 
how  compelled  surrender  of  Gutierrez  and 
sent  him  out  of  country,  230,  231;  proclama¬ 
tion  against  centralism,  and  Californian  dec¬ 
laration  of  independence,  231;  “El  Estado 
libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta  California,”  232; 
constituent  congress,  with  Jos6  Castro  presi¬ 
dent  and  Alvarado  secretary,  232;  how  peo¬ 
ple  stirred  up  in  support  of  new  government, 
232>  233i  regulation  of  offices  and  decree  for 
enrollment  of  citizen  soldiery,  233,  234;  gov¬ 
ernor,  powers  conferred,  division  of  state 
into  cantons  and  apportionment,  234;  how 
and  why  California  left  to  work  out  revolu¬ 
tion  in  its  own  way,  235. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  II,  xv-xviii)  236-314;  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  of  Lower  California, 
310, 31 1 ;  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
his  time,  311-313;  personal  appearance,  mar- 
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riage,  family,  resignation  and  retirement,  313, 
314- 

I'art  in  1844  against  Governor  Micheltorena, 
•I.  343.  344;  prouunciamiento  of  Alisal, 

344;  march  to  and  manoeuvres  at  Laguna, 

344.  345!  truce  and  treaty  of  Santa  Teresa, 

345,  346;  attempt  of  Micheltorena  and  Sut¬ 
ter  to  surprise  him,  348,  349;  march  to  Los 
Angeles,  350;  report  to  departmental  assem¬ 
bly  against  Micheltorena,  351,  352;  battle  of 
Cahuenga,  Micheltorena’s  departure  from 
country,  353-355;  correspondence  with  Jos6 
Maria  Hijar  in  1845,  366;  nominated  for  first 
minister  of  superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1845, 
369;  one  of  Monterey  junta  to  pronounce 
against  Americans,  397;  elected  delegate  to 
Mexican  congress  in  1845,  and  why  he  could 
not  go  to  Mexico,  399;  how  as  a  boy  he  set  a 
new  fashion,  495, 496;  original  holder  of  Mari¬ 
posa  grant,  III,  133;  grants  of  lands  at  San 
Francisco  by,  381,  382,  419;  grant  of  New 
Helvetia  by,  669;  grants  of  Angel  and  Yerba 
Buena  Islands  in  San  Francisco  bay,  702. 

Alvarado,  Pedro  de,  projects  in  opposition  to 
Cortes,  I,  60,  71,  72. 

Alvarez,  General  Juan,  president  of  Mexico  in 
1855,  IV,  413. 

Alviso,  Ignacio,  major-domo  of  Santa  Clara 
mission  in  1840,  II,  303. 

Alviso,  Nicolas,  substitute  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1827,  II,  89. 

Al'zola,  Tomas  de,  captain  of  Spanish  galleon 
taken  by  Cavendish  in  1587,  I,  99. 

Amador  County,  III,  117. 

Amador,  Jos6  Maria,  major-domo  of  San  Jos6 
mission  in  1840,  II,  303. 

Amador,  mining  locality,  III,  in. 

Amador,  Sergeant  Pedro,  connection  with  San 
Jos6  mission,  I,  477;  expedition  against 
Cuchillones  and  Sacalanes  Indians  in  1797, 
736,  737- 

Amalgamating  quality  of  quicksilver  with  gold, 
HI,  5°- 

Amargosa  river,  II,  532. 

Amazons,  story  of,  I,  37,  51. 

Ambrosio,  Indian  rebel  at  San  Jos£  mission  in 
1838,  how  taken,  shrived,  shot  and  buried, 1, 738. 

American  Flag,  newspaper  of  San  Francisco, 
charges  of  corruption  against  legislature  of 
1866  and  trouble  made  thereby  for  its  editor 
and  proprietor,  Daniel  O.  McCarthy,  IV,  400, 
401. 

American  Hill,  mining  camp  near  Nevada  City, 
III,  88. 

American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  vote  in  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  111,  640;  joined  by  Henry 
A.  Crabb  in  1855,  807;  start  and  rapid  rise  in 
1854  and  1855,  IV,  173;  state  convention  and 
triumph  in  1855,  174.  175;  address  to  public 
in  1855,  175,  176;  state  convention  in  1855  for 
election  of  1856,  193;  defeated  at  state  elec¬ 
tion  of  1856,  and  result,  193,  194;  nomination 
of  George  W.  Bowie  for  governor  in  1857, 
215;  reorganized  party,  state  convention  and 
platform  of  1886,  702,  703;  nomination  of  John 
F.  Swift,  his  rejection  of  it,  and  result,  704; 
nomination  of  P.  D.  Wigginton  for  governor 
and  indorsement  of  Waterman  for  lieutenant- 
governor  and  McFarland,  Paterson  and  Tem¬ 
ple  for  justices  of  supreme  court,  704,  705. 

American  river  and  its  forks,  III,  66. 

American  theater  in  San  Francisco,  erection 
in  1851  on  “made  ground,”  and  how  it  settled 
on  opening  night,  III,  411. 

American  Valley,  III,  102,  146. 

Americans  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
Governor  Borica’s  ideas  about  war  with,  I, 
573;  treaty  between  United  States  and  Spain 


in  1796,  619;  first  American  ship  to  visit 
California,  620;  feeling  against,  and  reasons, 
620;  affair  of  brig  Lelia  Byrd  at  San  Diego  in 
1803,  620,  621;  smugglers,  their  usual  cargoes 
and  how  they  traded  along  coast,  621,  622; 
instructions  of  Jos6  Dario  Argiiello  to  Luis 
Antonio  Argiiello  in  1806  about,  631, 632;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sola’s  jealousy  of,  at  Columbia  river, 
658. 

Appearance  of,  on  northwest  coast,  their 
discoveries  and  trade,  I,  694,  695,  706;  II,  72- 
74;  Governor  Echeandia  ordered  to  watch, 
82;  arrivals  in  California  from  1825  to  1829, 
97,  98;  Jedediah  S.  Smith’s  overland  party 
and  visit,  100-103;  rumors  of  seizure  of  San 
Francisco  by,  103, 104;  instructions  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Victoria  in  1830,  126;  how  and  why  an 
important  factor  in  country,  154;  caravan 
trade  in  serapes  and  mules  between  California 
and  New  Mexico,  155;  early  immigration  by 
way  of  New  Mexico,  155, 156;  Governor  Figue¬ 
roa  instructed  in  1832  to  report  on  trade  with 
whalers,  161. 

Complaints  of  Father  Gutierrez  of  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission  against,  in  1833, 
II,  171,  172;  Isaac  Graham,  his  crowd  and 
their  experience,  266-274;  Governor  Alva¬ 
rado’s  account  of  immigration  of,  284,  285; 
Santa  Anna’s  orders  against,  in  California, 
329;  part  taken  by,  in  revolution  against 
Micheltorena  in  1845,  352>  353.  filling  up  of 
country  by,  374-376;  Governor  Pico’s  com¬ 
plaints  against,  394;  declarations  of  Jos6 
Castro’s  junta  of  officers  in  1846  against,  397, 
398. 

Bear  Flag  revolution  by  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  IIV  xxiii-xxv),  422-452. 

Raising  of  American  flag  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxv),  452-468. 

Alcaldes,  III,  222-226;  passengers  on  Cali¬ 
fornia-bound  vessels,  244,  245;  objections  by, 
at  Panama  in  1849  to  Peruvian  passengers 
on  steamer  California,  704;  movements  by, 
against  foreigners  in  mines,  705-710;  differ¬ 
ence  made  by,  in  appearance  of  country,  867; 
changes  made  by,  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  869-881;  beef  and  milk  as  against 
hides  and  tallow,  880. 

Treatment  of  Indians  by,  and  Indian  wars, 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxviii- 
xli),  884-981. 

“Amor  de  Cosmos,”  name  of  William  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  changed  to,  in  1854,  IV,  182. 

Amoros,  Father  Juan,  swears  allegiance  to 
King  Fernando  VII,  in  1809,  I,  628;  in  favor 
of  republican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87; 
complaints,  as  missionary  at  San  Rafael, 
against  Russians  and  Americans,  98. 

Ampudia,  Pedro,  Mexican  general,  part  in 
bringing  on  Mexican  war,  II,  397;  at  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  646. 

Amurrio,  Father  Gregorio,  chosen  in  1773  to 
labor  in  Alta  California,  I,  364;  journey,  364, 
365;  part  in  foundation  of  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano  mission,  369. 

Anacapa  Island,  II,  540. 

“Anaconda,”  General  Scott’s,  in  Civil  war  and 
its  constrictions,  IV,  320,  358,  385. 

Anastacio,  Jos6,  Indian,  executed  at  Monterey 
in  1858,  Governor  Weller’s  blundering  re¬ 
prieve  and  sharp  correspondence,  IV,  235-237 

Anderson,  Francis  P.,  associate  of  Walker  in 
filibuster  expedition  to  Nicaragua,  III,  772. 

Anderson,  H.  R.,  lieutenant,  witness  against 
Modoc  Indians  at  court-martial  trial,  III, 
978. 

Anderson,  Robert  M.,  lieutenant-governor  in 
1856,  IV,  174,  175;  ruling  in  joint  convention 
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of  1857,  in  reference  to  election  of  United 
States  senator,  overruled,  202. 

Anderson,  William,  arrival  in  1837,  II,  280. 

Andres,  Senor,  accompanies  Governor  Borica 
to  California,  I,  559. 

Andrews,  Augustus,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 

Andrews,  William  E.  B.,  charged  with  piracy 
for  services  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  584,  585;  part  in 
vigilance  committee  and  dismissed  from 
office,  624. 

Andrus,  W.  R.,  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  in  1879,  IV,  643. 

Angel  Island,  head-quarters  of  Juan  de  Ayala 
and  ship  San  Carlos  in  1775,  I,  391;  fortifica¬ 
tion  of,  III,  431;  claim  of  Antonio  M.  Osio  to, 
702;  proposal  in  1873  to  remove  Modoc  In¬ 
dians  to,  950;  prison  brig  at  in  1851  and  1852, 
IV,  119,  120;  scene  of  Johnston-Ferguson 
duel  in  1858,  247. 

Angel,  pioneer  miner,  partner  of  James  H. 
Carson,  III,  119,  121. 

Angel’s  Camp,  mining  town,  rich  specimens 
and  air-castling  miners,  III,  121. 

Angulo,  Pedro,  captain  of  Spanish  brig  Aguila, 
strange  conduct  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1825,  II, 
69,  70. 

Anian,  Straits  of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
I,  xii)  125-134,  690;  Jonathan  Carver’s  notions 
about,  711 

Animals,  domestic,  brought  from  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  Captain  Rivera  y  Moncada  in  1770, 

I,  33°»  333!  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  regulations  for  care  of  govern¬ 
ment,  525;  worth  of,  in  1788,  533,  534;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “el  rancho  del  rey,”  and  object, 
586;  horses  killed  in  and  before  1815  to  make 
room  for  more  useful,  641;  of  the  Russians, 

II,  174,  175;  at  missions  in  1834,  207,  208;  in 
old  California  in  general,  479-484;  improve¬ 
ments  in  breeds  of,  by  Americans,  III,  876- 
883;  number  of,  in  California  in  1853,  IV,  133; 
number  in  1855,  179. 

In  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284. 

Animas,  Las,  rancho,  II,  749. 

Anita,  bark,  carries  recruits  to  William  Walker 
at  Ensenada  in  1854,  III,  765. 

Ano  Nuevo,  Point,  Cabrillo  at,  in  1542, 1,  75. 

Anson,  George,  voyage,  in  1740,  I,  124. 

Antelopes  in  Santa  Clara  valley  in  1776,  I,  400, 
407;  in  general,  II,  562. 

Anti-Chinese  party  of  1886,  state  convention, 
IV,  702;  Horace  Davis’  resolutions  for  “boy¬ 
cotting”  employers  of  Chinese,  and  how  it 
led  to  split,  702. 

Antietam,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  317. 

Anti-Lecompton  party,  struggle  in  congress, 
IV,  216,  217;  mass-meetings  at  San  Francisco 
and  other  places,  state  convention  in  1859, 
and  refusal  of  Republicans  to  fuse  with,  218; 
DavidS.  Terry’s  remarks  about,  221;  defeat 
of,  at  election  of  1859,  223;  nomination  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph  for  United  States  senator  in 
i860,  and  vote  for  him,  260;  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  i860,  271;  vote  for,  in  1861,  290,  291. 

Ants,  story  about,  used  in  diamond  swindle, 
IV,  546,547-  .  , 

Anza,  Juan  Bautista  de,  employed  to  open 
overland  road  from  Sonora,  I,  362;  expedi¬ 
tion  from  Altar  to  Monterey,  and  return,  363; 
second  overland  expedition  from  Sonora,  372; 
march  with  Rivera  y  Moncada  to  San  Diego, 
372;  march  to  Monterey  with  settlers  in¬ 
tended  for  San  Francisco,  373. 

Ordered  by  Bucareli  in  1774  to  recruit  set¬ 
tlers  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  for  San  Francisco, 
390;  the  settlers  he  collected,  start  with  them 
on  September  29,  1775,  and  march  to  Mont¬ 


erey,  394;  quarrel  with  Rivera  y  Moncada  and 
march  to  San  Francisco,  395;  assists  in 
choosing  sites  for  Mission  Dolores  and  Santa 
Clara  mission,  396. 

Skirts  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  bays  and  finds  lower  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  under  water,  I,  396; 
discourtesy  towards  Rivera  y  Moncada  and 
return  to  Sonora,  397;  unheeded  recommen¬ 
dations  about  Colorado  missions,  426;  par¬ 
ticulars  of  disagreement  with  Rivera  y  Mon¬ 
cada,  518-521. 

Anzar,  Juan  Miguel,  substitute  member  of  su¬ 
perior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1842,  II,  310  ;  sub¬ 
stitute  member  of  departmental  assembly  in 
1843,  329. 

Apache  Indians,  I,  247,  248;  steal  horses  and 
kill  men  of  Anza’s  first  overland  expedition 
from  Sonora,  362;  propositions  to  General 
Kearny  in  1846,  II,  612,  613;  Pindray’s  pro¬ 
posed  services  against,  III,  730;  William 
Walker’s  pretext  of  defending  Sonora 
against,  759,  760;  Henry  A.  Crabb’s  similar 
pretext,  809;  how  they  murdered  six  of  Oat- 
man  family  and  took  Olive  and  Mary 
captive,  894-896. 

Apalategui,  Antonio,  conspiracy  against  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1834,  II,  198;  pronunciamiento  and 
its  failure,  198;  how  arrested  and  handcuffed, 
199;  how  shipped  out  of  country,  200. 

Apollo,  ship,  how  it  became  Apollo  saloon  and 
lodging  house  in  early  San  Francisco,  III, 
337;  burned  in  1851,  355. 

Applegate,  E.  L.,  general  of  Oregon  militia, 
part  in  Modoc  peace  commission,  “pow¬ 
wow”  and  “jaw-bone”  policy,  111,948,949. 

Applegate,  Jesse,  member  of  Modoc  peace 
commission,  III,  949;  returns  home  on  suppo¬ 
sition  that  trouble  was  over,  952. 

Applegate  ranch,  in  Modoc  county,  III,  975. 

Apples,  III,  876. 

Appomattox,  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  fall 
of  Confederacy  at,  IV,  386,  387. 

Apportionment,  for  senators  and  assemblymen 
in  1849,  H>  7^4)  785;  in  1850,  802;  Governor 
Haight  on,  in  1871.,  IV,  445;  Governor  Booth 
on,  in  1871,  502;  how  defeated  by  Democratic 
senate  of  1871-2  and  remarks  of  speaker 
Thomas  B.  Shannon,  512;  Governor  Stone- 
man  on,  674;  act  of  1883  for  congressional, 
senatorial  and  assembly  districts,  676. 

Appropriation  bills,  power  of  governor  under 
constitution  of  1879  to  disapprove  special 
items  of,  IV,  631;  failure  to  pass,  at  regular 
session  of  legislature  of  1881  and  reasons, 
662;  bill  passed  at  extra  session  of  1881,  662; 
specimens  of,  passed  by  legislature  of  1883 
and  vetoed  by  Governor  Stoneman,  679; 
number  of,  in  1885  and  significance,  691. 

Apricots,  III,  876. 

Aranda,  Count  de,  prime  minister  of  Charles 

III.,  I,  252. 

Araujo,  Buenaventura,  lieutenant,  relations 
with  rebellious  Indians  at  San  Bernardino  in 

1834,  II,  195;  ordered  to  give  account  of  him¬ 
self  at  papital,  195;  shipped  out  of  country  in 

1835,  200. 

Araujo,  Francisco,  part  in  vigilance  committee 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1836,  II,  219,  223. 

Arcadia  of  western  world,  old  California,  II, 

512- 

Areata,  town  in  Humboldt  county,  III,  835, 
926;  Indian  troubles  at,  in  1861  and  1862,  927- 
929;  in  1863,  932. 

Arce,  Francisco  de,  horses  going  to  Jos6  Cas¬ 
tro’s  camp  taken  from,  in  June,  1846,  II,  424. 

Architecture,  cultivation  of,  in  California,  IV, 
716. 
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Archives,  California,  controversy  about  re¬ 
moval  of,  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego  in 
1826,  II,  80,  740;  Governor  Pico’s  order  to 
Sub-prefect  Stearns  in  1846  to  protect,  at 
Los  Angeles,  574,  741;  Governor  Mason’s 
order  to  Secretary  Halleck  to  collect  and 
examine,  739;  contents,  condition  and  where 
kept,  739,  740;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s 
orders  in  reference  to,  in  1782, 740;  removal  to 
San  Diego,  back  to  Monterey  and  thence  to 
Los  Angeles,  740-742;  work  of  economical 
Mexican  minister,  741;  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  of,  by  Manuel  Jimeno  Casarin,  742; 
activity  and  care  of  American  officers  in 
collecting,  742;  Ha'/leck’s  collection  and  re¬ 
port,  743;  William  Carey  Jones’  investigation 
and  report,  743,  744;  congressional  action  in 
regard  to  private  land  claims,  land  commis¬ 
sion,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton’s  collection  and 
arrangement  of,  744-746. 

Archuleta,  Manuel,  school-master  at  Monterey, 
boasts  to  Governor  Sola  of  his  pupils,  Alva¬ 
rado  and  Vallejo,  and  Sola’s  answer,  II,  236. 

Archy,  fugitive  slave  of  Charles  A.  Stovall, 
case  of, in  1858,  IV,  244-246;  final  discharge  of, 
246. 

“Area  of  freedom,”  Governor  Bigler’s  remarks 
about  extending,  IV,  116;  Governor  Low’s 
remarks  on,  in  connection  with  Alaska,  406. 

Area  of  state,  II,  531. 

Arenas,  Luis,  captain  of  militia  in  July,  1846, 
II,  578. 

Argenti,  Felix,  banking  house  of,  saved  in  San 
Francisco  fire  of  1851,  III,  355;  opening  of 
house  in  1850,  443. 

Argonaut,  San  Francisco  newspaper,  IV,  703, 
704. 

Argonauts,  immigrants  by  sea,  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of,  III,  233,  243-250. 

Arguello,  Concepcion,  daughter  of  Jos6  Dario 
Arguello,  betrothed  to  M.  de  R^sanoff,  cham¬ 
berlain  of  Russian  emperor,  in  1806, 1,623;  his 
sad  fate  and  her  mourning,  624;  how  she 
renounced  the  world,  624. 

Arguello,  Gervasio,  son  of  Jos6  Dario  Arguello 
I,  632;  substitute  delegate  to  Mexican  con¬ 
gress  in  1827,  II,  89. 

Arguello,  Jos<£  Dario,  ninth  Spanish  governor, 
letter  to  Pedro  Fages  about  Pinto’s  dishonor 
of  Bernal’s  domestic  hearth,  I,  535;  Fages’ 
suggestions  to,  upon  leaving  office,  539;  tem¬ 
porary  comandante  of  Monterey  in  1792,  545; 
call  for  council  of  officers  to  decide  on  action 
in  case  of  Governor  Romeu’s  death,  546; 
council  and  its  action,  546,  547;  controversy 
with  missionaries  about  unauthorized  expe¬ 
ditions  against  Indians,  566;  in  chief  military 
command  of  California  from  1802  to  1806,  610. 

Sketch  of  life  up  to  1806, 1,631;  instructions 
to  his  son,  Luis  Antonio  Arguello,  on  deliv¬ 
ering  command  of  San  Francisco,  631,  632; 
removal  to  Santa  Barbara,  prominence  of 
family,  gobernador  interino  from  1814  to 
1815,  632. 

Appointment  as  gobernador  propietario  of 
Lower  California  in  1814,  I,  632;  removal  to 
Loreto  in  1815,  and  governor  there  until 
resignation  in  1821,  633;  report  in  1822  to 
Governor  Sola  of  attack  of  Chili  insurgents 
upon  Todos  Santos  mission  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  664;  decided  stand  against  Mexican 
revolution  and  Iturbide,  II,  55;  Spanish  grant 
to,  of  “El  Pilar  ”  rancho  and  how  and  why 
it  was  not  confirmed,  748;  Spanish  grant  by, 
to  Antonio  Mario  Lugo,  of  San  Antonio 
rancho,  749. 

Arguello,  Luis  Antonio,  second  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernor,  views,  as  governor  in  1825,  on  non- 


juring  missionaries,  1, 504;  comandante  of  San 
Francisco  in  1806,  631;  instructions  given 
him  by  his  father,  Jos6  Dario  Arguello,  632; 
letter  to  Governor  Sola  in  1816  about  Rus¬ 
sians,  641;  march  against  Buenos  Ayres 
insurgents  in  1818, 653;  one  of  junta  of  officers, 
who  in  March,  1822,  swore  to  independence 
and  empire  oi  Mexico,  II,  44;  substitute  dep¬ 
uty  to  imperial  Mexican  cortes,  45;  president 
of  “diputacion  provincial,”  45;  and  by  virtue 
of  such  office  governor  (gobernador  interino) 
of  California,  50. 

Sketch  of  earlier  life,  II,  51;  how  and  why, 
as  comandante  of  San  Francisco,  he  built 
a  launch,  navigated  the  bay,  and  brought 
timber  from  Corte  de  Madera,  51-53;  how 
called  to  account  by  Governor  Sola,  53; 
remarkable  meeting  and  threatened  collision, 
54;  subsequent  reciprocal  acts  of  service,  55; 
his  family,  removal  to  Monterey  and  difficul¬ 
ties  in  carrying  on  government,  55,  56. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  II,  vii),  55-80;  return  to 
San  Francisco  and  resumption  of  office  as 
comandante  of  that  place,  80;  notable  quarrel 
with  Jos6  Maria  Estudillo  about  removal  of 
archives  from  Monterey  to  San  Diego,  80,  81; 
last  troubles  and  death  in  1830,  81;  position 
in  reference  to  seizure  of  San  Francisco  by 
Solis  rebels  in  1829,  no, 

Arguello,  Luisa,  daughter  of  Santiago  Ar¬ 
guello,  married  to  Agustin  V,  Zamorano  at 
San  Diego  in  1826,  II,  89. 

Arguello,  Ramon,  major-domo  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  in  1840,  II,  303. 

Arguello,  Santiago,  son  of  Jos6  Dario  Arguello 
1, 632;  ensign  at  San  Diego  in  1818, 655;  march 
and  service  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents 
at  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1818,  655;  his 
daughter  Luisa  married  to  Agustin  V.  Zam¬ 
orano  in  1826,  II,  89;  substitute  delegate  to 
Mexican  congress  in  1828,  96;  and  again  in 
1830,  123;  joins  movement  against  Governor 
Victoria  in  1831,  139;  part,  as  substitute  mem¬ 
ber  of  territorial  deputation,  in  drawing  ex- 
pediente  against  Victoria  in  1832,  144-148; 
action  in  quieting  Indians  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1833,  169;  member  of  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  263;  administrator  of  secular¬ 
ization  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  297; 
prefect  of  second  district  in  1842,  316;  letters 
from  Governor  Micheltorena  to,  in  1842,  320, 
321;  commissioner  to  Lower  California  in 
1845,  358;  member  of  departmental  assembly 
in  October,  1845,  399;  report  on  McNamara’s 
Irish  colonization  scheme,  575. 

Arguello,  Santiago  E.,  substitute  member  of 
departmental  assembly  in  October,  1845,  II, 
399* 

Ariadne  clew,  how  Governor  Chico  asked 
territorial  deputation  to  furnish,  and  how 
deputation  furnished,  II,  222,  225. 

Arispe,  capital  of  “Provincias  Internas,”  I, 
540;  more  the  capital  of  California  than  Monte¬ 
rey  in  Fages’  time,  545;  Diego  de  Borica’s 
pleasant  life  and  cultured  friends  at,  558; 
Borica’s  letters  to  friends  at,  560. 

Arista,  Mariano,  first  Mexican  general  op¬ 
posed  to  General  Taylor  in  Mexican  war,  II, 
45;  pronounced  a  shameless  conspirator  in 
Limantour  land  case,  698,  699;  connection 
with  Raousset-Boulbon,  732;  president  of 
Mexico  in  1851,  1852,  and  part  of  1853,  IV, 
4i3- 

Arizona,  Gadsden  purchase  of  southern  por¬ 
tion  of,  in  1853,  III,  742;  cleared  of  Confed¬ 
erates  by  CaliforniaColumn  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
327- 
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Arkansas  Flat,  mining  town,  included  in  sur¬ 
vey  of  Mariposa  grant,  III,  134. 

Armijo,  Manuel,  governor  of  New  Mexico  in 
1846,11,609. 

Armona,  Matias  de,  governor  of  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  1770,  I,  333,  510,  511. 

Armory  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  III,  412. 

“Army  of  the  West”  ordered  raised  in  1846  for 
service  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  11,  456. 

Arnold,  Philip,  part  in  diamond  swindle,  IV, 
544-548. 

Arrastras,  III,  74. 

Arrillaga,  Jos6  Joaquin  de,  sixth  and  eighth 
Spanish  governor,  connection  with  founda¬ 
tion  of  Santa  In6z  mission,  I,  491;  captain  of 
Loreto  in  1782  and  passports  to  missionaries 
to  leave  California,  530;  governor  (gobernador 
interino)  of  the  Californias  in  1792,  547-549; 
inaugural  remarks,  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Alejandro  Jordan’s  scheme  to  colonize  Alta 
California,  549;  journey  from  Loreto  to  San 
Francisco,  549;  how  he  fortified  Fort  Point, 
550;  four  presidios  of  Alta  California  in 
1793  and  character  of  improvements  made 
at,  551 ;  report  of  administration  and  state¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  552;  new  missions  by  Domini¬ 
cans  of  Lower  California,  553;  estimate  of 
services,  as  temporary  governor,  555;  praised 
by  Governor  Borica,  600,  604,  606. 

Separation  of  Californias  in  1804  and  Ar¬ 
rillaga  gobernador  propietario  of  Alta  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  I,  607;  change  of  residence  from 
Loreto  to  Monterey,  610;  inspection  of  pre¬ 
sidios  and,  soldiers  in  1806;  in  accord  with 
missionaries,  612;  magistrate  and  judge, 
remarkable  case  of  execution  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  618,  619;  restraint  of  ecclesiastical 
encroachment,  619;  Spanish  jealousy  of  for¬ 
eigners,  treatment  of  Vancouver  and  English, 
619;  feeling  against  Americans,  and  reasons, 
619,  620,  affair  of  brig  Lelia  Byrd  at  San 
Diego,  620;  American  smugglers,  621;  British 
ship  Raccoon  at  San  Francisco,  622;  R6sanoff, 
the  Russian’s,  commercial  plans,  624,  625; 
allegiance  to  King  Fernando  VII.,  628; 
opposition  to  Mexican  revolution,  629;  death 
in  1814,  last  will,  legatee,  masses  for  his  soul 
and  how  paid  for,  629,  630;  burial  at  Soledad 
mission,  630;  grant  of  Refugio  rancho  to 
Jos6  Ortega  in  1813,  749. 

Arrillaga,  Maria  Josefa  de,  sister  and  legatee 
of  Governor  Arrillaga,  I,  629,  630. 

Arrington,  Nicholas  O.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Arrington,  William,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  504,  626. 

Arroita,  Father  Jose  de,  assists  in  founding 
Purfsima  mission,  1, 458. 

Arroba,  twenty-five  pounds,  I,  534. 

Arrow,  brig,  employed  for  William  Walker’s 
raid  against  Lower  California  and  Sonora, 
III,  761;  seized  and  detained  by  General 
Hitchcock,  761, 762. 

Art,  cultivation  of,  in  California,  IV,  716. 

Arteaga,  Ignacio,  commander  of  La  Princesa 
in  1779,  I,  417;  voyage,  417,  418. 

Arteaga,  Nicolas,  endower  of  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  mission,  I,  287. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  vice-president  of  United 
States,  atid  vote  for  in  California,  IV,  657; 
president  on  death  of  Garfield  in  1881,  664; 
appoints  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  United  States 
minister  to  Germany,  682. 

Aruz,  Jos6,  member  of  provincial  deputation 
in  1822,  II,  45. 

Arzaga,  Manuel,  arrested  as  secretary  of  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  Los  Angeles  in  1836,  II, 
219;  how  discharged,  223. 


Asbestos  on  line  of  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
IV,  466. 

Ashe,  Dr.  Richard  P.,  United  States  naval 
agent,  captain  of  law  and  order  force  op¬ 
posed  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  568;  surrender  by,  570,  571;  his 
parole  and  how  held  to  it,  575-577. 

Ashley,  Delos  R.,  state  treasurer  in  1862,  pay¬ 
ment  of  California’s  war  tax  in  greenbacks 
and  what  Governor  Stanford  had  to  say 
about  it,  IV,  331,  332. 

Ashton,  Charles,  before  justice  of  the  peace 
Jenkins,  III,  229. 

Asia,  Spanish  war  ship,  surrendered  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Argiiello  in  1825,  II,  67-69. 

Asphaltum,  II,  550. 

Aspinwall,  William  H.,  interested  in  Panama 
railroad,  III,  454. 

Assembly,  Departmental — see  Legislative  De¬ 
partment. 

Assembly,  Legislative,  of  San  Francisco — see 
Legislative  Assembly  of  San  Francisco. 

Astoria,  objects  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in  found¬ 
ing,  I,  720,  721;  how  founded  in  1811,  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  721,  722;  collection  of  Astor’s 
partners  and  employees  at,  722,  723;  fort  and 
establishment  at,  723,  724;  loss  of  ship  Ton- 
quin  and  circumstances  attending  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  724;  ow  Astoria  transferred  to  British, 
called  Fort  George  and  finally  restored  to 
United  States,  725;  connection  with  Califor¬ 
nia,  726;  effect  of  Florida  treaty  on,  727. 

Astor  John  Jacob,  and  his  projects,  I,  720-727. 

Atchison,  David  R.,  United  States  senator 
from  Missouri,  protest  against  admission  of 
California  into  Union,  II,  821,  822;  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Peter  H.  Burnett  in  Missouri,  IV,  44. 

Atherton,  Faxon  D.,  one  of  James  Lick’s 
trustees,  IV,  581. 

Atkin’s  case  before  Alcalde  Fraser,  III,  224,  225. 

Atlanta,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  382%  383; 
burned,  383. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  congressional  act 
of  July  27,  1866,  for  construction,  route  and 
grant  of  lands,  IV,  485,  486,  669,  670. 

“Atole”  and  “pozoli,”  food  served  to  neophyte 
Indians  by  missionaries,  I,  468,  469,  781. 

Atondo  y  Antillon,  Isidro,  commonly  called 
Admiral  Atondo,  voyage  and  settlement  with 
Father  Kino  at  La  paz  in  1683,  I,  155;  attack 
of  Guaycuros  Indians  on  Spanish  camp  and 
how  repelled  by  Atondo’s  extraordinary 
voice,  156,  157;  second  assault  and  effect  of  a 
cannon  discharge,  158;  removal  of  settle¬ 
ment,  160,  161. 

Atoy,  Miss,  Chinese  woman  of  early  days,  in¬ 
famous  for  attractions  and  conquests,  IV,  99. 

Attachment  law,  repeal  of,  recommended  by 
Governor  Johnson  in  1857,  IV,  197. 

Attorneys  and  counselors,  legislature  of  1850 
could  not  agree  on  law  concerning,  II,  805. 

Attwood,  Melville,  assay  of  first  Washoe  silver 
ore,  III,  157,  158. 

Auburn,  dry  diggings  at,  and  progress,  III,  79; 
friends  of  William  Walker  at,  759,  760;  point 
on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  465. 

Auctioneers,  license  tax  upon,  in  1853,  HI.  42I> 
422. 

Auction  sales,  taxes  upon,  in  1849,  II,  730;  busi¬ 
ness  in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  348;  taxes 
upon  in  1853,  421. 

Auger  as  river  mining  appliance,  III,  60. 

Austin,  Henry,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281. 

Austin,  Moses,  project  of  colonizing  Texas  in 
1821,  II,  453. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  Texas  colony,  II,  453,  454. 

Avila,  Jos6  Maria,  part  in  struggle  against 
Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  how  he  killed 
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Romualdo  Pacheco,  attacked  Victoria  and 
was  himself  killed,  II,  141. 

Avila,  Manuel,  corporal  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
mission,  how  and  why  Father  Luis  Antonio 
Martinez  excommunicated  him,  II,  76;  his 
fright  and  Governor  ArgUello’s  amusement, 
77;  sent  in  1825  with  mule  train  to  meet  Gov¬ 
ernor  Echeandia,  83. 

Aviles,  Jos£  Joaquin,  judge  of  sixth  judicial  cir¬ 
cuit  of  Mexico,  including  the  Californias,  in 
1828,  II,  120. 

Axtell,  Samuel  B.,  elected  congressman  in  1867, 
IV,  404. 

Ayala,  Juan  de,  commander  of  ship  San  Carlos 
in  1775,  I,  390;  how  he  built  a  launch  of  a  red¬ 
wood  tree  on  Carmel  river,  390;  first  to  enter 
Golden  Gate,  391;  survey  of  San  Francisco 
bay  in  1775,  391-393;  loss  of  launch,  393. 

Ayers,  James  J.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
IV,  625. 

Aylette,  Dr.  Daniel,  possession  of  pistols  used 
in  Broderick-Terry  duel,  chosen  as  surgeon 
for  Terry,  and  why  not  present  at  duel,  IV, 
225,  226. 

Ayuntamientos,  provided  for  in  Plan  of  Pitic, 
I,  579;  ordered  to  be  elected  for  San  Jos6  and 
Los  Angeles  in  1822,  II,  45;  at  San  Francisco 
presidio  in  1835,  204;  Governor  Figueroa’s 
legislation  in  reference  to,  205,  206;  ordered 
for  new  Indian  pueblos — one  at  Santa  Cruz 
called  “Pueblo  de  Figueroa,”  one  at  San  Luis 
Rey  including  Las  Flores  and  Pala,  one  at 
San  Rafael  and  otie  at  San  Antonio,  206; 
Branciforte  refused  one  for  want  of  popular 
tion,  206. 

Activity  of,  at  Monterey  in  1836  against 
proposed  change  of  capital  to  Los  Angeles,  II, 
216;  and  against  violence  of  Governor  Chico, 
226;  under  Mexican  laws  of  1836,  and  their 
powers,  258,  259;  regulations  concerning,  in 
1845,  369;  jurisdiction  assumed  by,  at  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  728-731;  sales  of  town  lots 
by,  in  San  Francisco,  III,  383,  384;  suspension 
of  town  sales,  Horace  Hawes’  charges 
against,  384-389;  last  acts,  and  how  it  went 
out  of  existence,  392,  393. 

Azaleas,  II,  556. 

Azanza,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I,  491. 

Azequia  or  irrigating  canal,  Los  Angeles,  I, 

525. 


BABES  in  the  wood, Californian  case  of,  111,927, 
928. 

Baca,  Juan,  killed  in  fight  against  Calaveras 
Indians  at  Gulnac’s  rancho  in  1845,  H,  389. 

Backus,  Rodman  M.,  his  crime,  how  judgment 
against  him  reversed,  and  why  glad  to  go  to 
state  prison  in  1856,  III,  509;  pardoned  by 
Governor  Weller,  5x0. 

Bacon,  Henry  D.,  member  of  firm  of  Page,  Ba¬ 
con  &  Co.,  Ill,  444. 

Bacon’s  New  Atlantis,  I,  148,  149. 

Badger  Hill  at  Grass  Valley,  III,  86,  87. 

Badgers,  II,  561. 

Baegert,  Father  Jacob,  and  his  “Nachrichten” 
about  Lower  California,  I,  258,  259. 

Bagley,  John  W  ,  article  in  Bulletin  against, 
containing  remarks  about  James  P.  Casey, 
III  ,478;  street  shooting  affray  with  Casey  and 
others,  479;  special  enemy  of  Casey,  511;  on 
black  list  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee  of  1856,  520;  ordered  to  leave  state,  530, 
560. 

Bailey,  James,  first  secretary  of  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  IV,  456. 


Baja  California— see  Lower  California. 

Baker,  Captain,  in  Columbia  river  in  1792,  I, 
705. 

Baker,  Edward  D.,  oration  at  dedication  of 
Lone  Mountain  cemetery  in  San  Francisco 
in  1854,  III,  428;  engaged  to  defend  Cora  on 
trial  for  murder  of  Richardson,  473,  474;  elo¬ 
quence  and  praise  of  Belle  Cora,  475;  violent 
feelings  against  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856, 537, 538;  counsel  for  Henry 
Bates,  defaulting  state  treasurer  on  impeach¬ 
ment  in  1857,  662;  counsel  for  State  Senator 
Elisha  T.  Peck  before  senate  of  1854  on  inves¬ 
tigation  of  charge  of  attempted  bribery 
against  Joseph  C.  Palmer,  IV,  147;  powerful 
philippic  and  scathing  invectives  against 
Broderick,  Selover  and  Palmer,  148;  oration 
over  dead  body  of  Broderick,  229;  oration  on 
laying  of  Atlantic  cable  in  1858,  defeat  in  1859 
for  congress,  election  in  i860  as  United  States 
senator  from  Oregon,  and  great  speech  for 
Union,  272,  273;  goes  to  the  front  in  Civil  war, 
291;  death  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  public  burial  at 
San  Francisco  in  1861,  291,  292. 

Baker,  George  W.,  speech  in  favor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  555. 

Bald  Mountain  on  Redwood  creek,  Indian  for¬ 
tification,  III,  931;  how  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Mountaineer  battalion  in  1863,  933,  934. 

Baldridge,  William,  at  Chiles’  valley  in  1846, 
II,  428 

Baldwin,  Dr.  John,  killed  at  San  Francisco  in 
I853  by  Joseph  Hetherington,  III,  609,  683. 

Baldwin,  Drury  P.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  part 
in  controversy  about  San  Francisco  beach- 
and-water  lot  bill,  IV,  72;  commissioner  to 
select  land  for  state  capital  at  Vallejo  in  1851, 
76;  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in 
1851,  81. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  G.,  negotiations  with  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856  for  re¬ 
lease  of  David  S.  Terry,  III,  589;  justice  ot 
supreme  court  in  1858,  remarks  about  and 
syllabus  of  Justice  Burnett’s  decision  of 
Archy  fugitive  slave  case,  IV,  245. 

Baldwin  &  Co.,  private  coinage  of  gold,  III, 
404;  IV,  142. 

Bale,  Dr.  Edward  A.,  arrival  in  1838,  II,  282; 
rancho  of,  280,  428. 

Balkwill,  John,  and  his  wife,  their  squatter  fight 
at  Waterloo  in  1861,  III,  689,  690. 

Ball  at  Monterey  in  1815  in  honor  of  Governor 
Sola,  I,  638. 

Ballard’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  91;  movements 
against  foreigners  at,  705,  706. 

Ballestero  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  how  Governor 
Borica  taught  him  and  wife  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  with  their  tongues,  I,  593. 

Ballesteros,  Corporal  Juan,  assists  in  founding 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  I,  480. 

Ballot-box,  double,  improved  back-action,  III, 
461,  526;  exhibited  at  Oriental  Hotel  public 
mass-meeting  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1856,  555. 

Baltimore  mob  of  secession  sympathizers  in 
1861,  IV,  305. 

Bananas  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 

Bancroft,  George,  United  States  secretary  of 
navy,  instructions  in  1845  and  1846  to  Com¬ 
modore  Sloat,  II,  457,  458,  succeeded  by  John 
Y.  Mason,  628. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  H.,  attempt  to  sell  library  of, 
to  state  in  1887,  IV,  714,  715. 

“Bancroft’s  Histories,”  IV,  714. 

Bandini,  Juan,  member  of  territorial  deputa¬ 
tion  in  1827,  II,  89;  and  in  1830,  96;  on  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  charges  of  fraud  against 
Jos£  Maria  Herrera  in  1827,  and  report  of  his 
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guilt,  107;  substitute  delegate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  1830,  122;  joins  in  pronuncia- 
miento  against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831, 
138;  deputy  to  Mexican  congress  in  1833, 
180;  takes  part  of  Carlos  Antonio  Carrillo 
against  Juan  B.  Alvarado  in  1837,  248:  fiscal 
of  superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1840,  264. 

Administrator  of  San  Gabriel  mission  in 
1839,  II,  298;  complaints  against,  satisfactorily 
answered, 303;  commissioner  for  conversion  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano  ex-mission  into  Indian 
pueblo  in  1841,  305,  306;  nominated  as  second 
choice  for  governor  in  1845,  367;  nominated 
for  first  minister  of  superior  tribunal  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  1845,  369;  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  October,  1845,  3991  fandango  at 
house  of,  in  1829,  506,  507;  account  of,  by 
Dana,  510,  511;  report  on  McNamara’s  Irish 
colonization  scheme,  575. 

Bangor,  and  its  quartz  lodes,  III,  146. 

Bank  commissioners,  act  of  1878  creating  board 
of,  IV,  591;  Governor  Irwin  on,  in  1880,  646; 
Governor  Stoneman  on,  in  1887,  707. 

Bankers,  taxes  upon,  in  1853  and  i854>  HI.  421, 
422. 

Bank  Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  III,  480. 

Banking  houses  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  III, 
412,  442-448;  failures  of,  in  1855,  445-452, 
459- 

Bank  of  California,  part  in  mining  stock  bu&i- 
iness  and  speculations,  IV,  551;  organization 
in  1864  and  large  business,  551,  552;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Comstock  mines,  and  William 
Sharon  its  agent,  552,  553;  carelessness  with 
respect  to  William  C.  Ralston,  its  president, 
553,  554;  h°w  Ralston  used  its  money,  554, 
555;  insolvency  and  suspension  in  1875,  de¬ 
position  of  Ralston  as  president,  and  his 
death,  555;  how  bank  rehabilitated,  556;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Sutro  tunnel,  557-561. 

Bank  of  Nevada  in  San  Francisco,  how  estab¬ 
lished  by  bonanza  firm  of  Flood  &  O’Brien, 
and  its  success,  IV,  556. 

Bankruptcies — see  Insolvencies. 

“Bankrupt  law”  among  Cherokee  Indians,  III, 
242. 

Banks,  act  of  1862  for  incorporation  of  savings, 
and  its  effects,  IV,  297;  establishment  of  na¬ 
tional,  in  Civil  wartime,  321;  Grangers’  plat¬ 
form  in  1886  against  national,  703;  number 
and  condition  of,  in  1887,  707. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  resolution  of  James  T. 
Farley  in  1856  against,  as  speaker  of  house 
of  representatives,  IV,  190;  part  as  general 
in  Civil  war,  315,  317,  358,  632. 

Banquet  to  Governor  Sola  in  1815,  I,  637. 

Baptists  dedicate  first  Protestant  church  in 
California,  II,  731. 

Baranoff,  M.  de,  governor  of  Russian  America, 
sends  Russians  to  California  in  1812,  I,  626. 

“Barbary  Coast”  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  605. 

Barbers  prevented  by  Governor  Borica  from 
exercising  art  of  blood-letting,  I,  614. 

Barbour,  George  W.,  United  States  Indian 
peace  commissioner  in  1851,  III,  840,  902,  903. 

Barcenilla,  Father  Isidro,  missionary  at  San 
Jos6  mission,  I,  478;  quarrel  with  Corporal 
Alejo  Miranda,  478, 479. 

Barclay,  John  S.,  killing  of  John  H.  Smith  by, 
and  lynch  law  execution  of,  III,  301-304. 

“Barebones”  name  applied  to  John  W.  Bones, 
state  senator,  in  1878,  IV,  696. 

Barec,  Charles,  partner  of  Francisco  Lopez  in 
first  gold  mining  in  Alta  California  in  1842, 

II,  313. 

“Bargain  and  corruption”  cry  as  to  United 
States  senatorial  election  of  1857,  IV,  207. 

Barley,  cultivation  of,  at  missions  in  1815,  I, 


641;  production  of  in  1852,  IV,  133;  Governor 
Stanford  in  1863  on  production  of,  369. 

Barmore,  Jack,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

Barncho,  Modoc  Indian  boy,  part  in  Modoc 
Indian  war,  III,  961,  965,  967;  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  murder,  conviction  and  sentence 
to  be  hanged,  978;  sentence  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  on  Alcatraz  Island,  978, 
980,  981. 

Barnes,  William  H.  L.,  member  of  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Barnett,  Elias,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331;  Bear 
Flag  men  at  his  rancho,  425,  428. 

Barnwell,  R.  W.,  United  States  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  protest  against  admission  of 
California  into  Union,  II,  821-823. 

Barona,  Father  Jos6  Maria,  in  favor  of  repub¬ 
lican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87. 

Barrabas  <5  del  Rosario,  Arroyo,  boundary  in 
1806  between  Alta  and  Lower  California,  I, 
607. 

Barragan,  Miguel,  acting  president  of  Mexico 
in  1836,  II,  219;  how  he  became  acting  presi¬ 
dent,  222. 

Barraneche,  Father  Juan,  foundation  of  Col¬ 
orado  mission  of  Purisima  Conception  de 
Maria  Santfsima,  and  murder  of,  by  Indians, 
I,  426-432. 

Barrett,  James,  lieutenant  in  California  Column, 
killed  in  Civil  war,  IV,  327. 

Barri,  Felipe  de,  second  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Californias,  I,  511;  quarrel  with  mission¬ 
aries,  513,  514;  removal  from  office,  515. 

Barriga,  Gonzalez,  voyage  in  1644,  I>  153. 

Barroso,  officer  under  Echeandia  in  1832,  and 
military  services  at  Paso  de  Bartolo  on  San 
Gabriel  river,  II,  150,  151;  informed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Figueroa  in  1833  that  he  might  accom¬ 
pany  Echeandia  out  of  the  country,  167;  de¬ 
parture,  170. 

“Barry  bill,”  anti-railroad  measure  at  extra 
session  of  legislature  of  1884,  and  how  de¬ 
feated,  IV,  684,  685. 

Barry,  D.  N.,  witness  for  prosecution  on  David 
S.  Terry’s  trial  before  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  590. 

Barry,  R.  C.,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Sonora  in 
early  days,  specimens  of  judicial  work,  III, 
227,  228. 

Barry,  Thomas  F.,  assemblyman  in  1884,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Barry  bill,”  IV,  684. 

Barstow,  Alfred,  part,  as  friend  of  Timothy 
G.  Phelps,  in  United  States  senatorial  election 
of  1863,  IV,  336. 

Barstow,  George,  assemblyman  in  1862  and 
elected  speaker,  IV,  292;  inaugural  remarks, 
295,  296;  action  in  reference  to  contempt  case 
of  Allen  P.  Dudley,  302;  assault  upon,  by 
assemblyman  R.  D.  Ferguson,  and  how  Fer¬ 
guson  was  censured  by  assembly  therefor, 
302;  valedictory  remarks  as  speaker  in  1862, 
3  °3- 

Bartlett,  Columbus,  IV,  709. 

Bartlett,  John  Russell,  explorer;  opinion  about 
onions  as  anti-scorbutic,  III,  867. 

Bartlett  Springs,  III,  862. 

Bartlett,  Washington  A.,  lieutenant  on  United 
States  frigate  Congress,  appointed  in  July 
and  elected  in  September,  1846,  first  American 
alcalde  of  Yerba  Buena,  11,  596;  how  he 
caused  O’ Farrell’s  survey  of  Yerba  Buena 
and  new  streets  laid  out,  596,  597;  Changes 
name  of  Yerba  Buena  to  that  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  597,  598;  captured  by  native  Californi¬ 
ans  at  San  Mateo  in  December,  1846,  and  how 
released,  604,  605;  alcalde  grants  by,  III,  382 

Bartlett,  Washington,  sixteenth  state  governor; 
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nomination  in  1886  for  governor,  IV,  702; 
election,  and  vote  for,  705;  Governor  Stone- 
man’s  compliments  to,  708;  early  life  and  pre¬ 
vious  career,  708-^10, •  inaugural  address  as 
governor,  710-712. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xli),  710-717;  death  in  office  and 
funeral,  948,  949. 

Basilisk,  British  sloop-of-war,  rescues  ship¬ 
wrecked  party  of  Walker’s  filibusters  and  re¬ 
turns  them  to  Mobile,  III,  804. 

Bassaldua,  Father,  of  Lower  California,  I,  197, 
201. 

Basset,  Charles,  fire  brigade  and  police  force 
at  Sonora  in  1849,  HI,  127;  how  rescued  with¬ 
out  being  in  jeopardy,  128,  129;  how  he  got 
rid  of  Alcalde  Ham,  224. 

Bassett  claim  to  four  square  leagues  of  land  in 
Colusa  county  pronounced  fraudulent,  III, 
700. 

Basterra,  Father  Dionisio,  of  Lower  California, 

I,  512- 

Bateas  as  mining  appliances,  III,  58. 

Bates,  Henry,  state  treasurer,  charges  against 
in  1857-  impeachment,  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tence,  III,  662,  663;  indictments  and  suits 
against,  663;  proposition  in  1856  in  reference 
to  appropriations  by  congress  for  Indian  war 
claims  of  1850  and  1851,  IV,  186;  particulars 
of  impeachment,  conviction  and  sentence  for 
official  malfeasance,  199,  200. 

Baths,  free — see  Free  Baths. 

Baths,  Sutro,  IV,  564. 

Battalion,  Mariposa — see  Mariposa  Battalion. 

Battalion,  Mormon — see  Mormon  Battalion. 

Battalion,  Mountaineer — see  Mountaineer  Bat¬ 
talion. 

Battalion  of  California  Volunteers  of  1846,  how 
organized,  mustered  into  service  and  sent 
to  San  Diego,  II,  579;  at  Los  Angeles,  585; 
marches  northward,  588;  movements  of  and 
march  to  Cahuenga,  601-603;  after  capitula¬ 
tion  of  native  Californians,  march  to  Los 
Angeles,  623;  Commodore  Stockton’s  claims 
about  it  as  a  navy  organization,  625;  John  C. 
Fremont,  its  leader,  reports  himself  first  to 
General  Kearny  and  then  to  Stockton,  626, 
627;  Fremont’s  position  at  Los  Angeles,  dis¬ 
bandment  of  battalion,  637,  638;  its  indigna¬ 
tion  against  Fremont,  638;  experience  of  Will¬ 
iam  B.  Ide  as  member  of,  655. 

Battles,  in  California:  Bouchard’s  taking  of 
Monterey  in  1818,  I,  649-652;  Los  Angeles  in 
1831,  II,  140-142;  San  Buenaventura  in  1838, 
249;  Los  Flores  in  1838,  250,  251;  Cahuenga  in 
1845,  353)  354i  Mesa  in  1846,  600;  Salinas  river 
in  1846,  601,  602;  Santa  Clara  in  1847,  605;  San 
Pasqual  in  1846,  613-616;  San  Gabriel  in  1847, 
620,  621;  Mesa  in  1847,  621. 

Of  Mexican  war:  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  II,  456;  Monterey,  645;  Buena  Vista, 
645,  646;  Vera  Cruz,  646;  Cerro  Gordo,  646, 
647;  Puebla,  647;  Contreras,  648;  Cherubusco, 
649;  Molino  del  Rey,  651;  Chapultepec,  651, 
652;  City  of  Mexico,  652,  653. 

Of  filibusters:  Raousset-Boulbon’s  taking 
of  Hermosillo  in  1852,  III,  735-738;  assault 
upon  Guaymas  in  1853,  750-752;  William 
Walker’s  taking  of  La  Paz,  762,  763;  La 
Grulla,  765;  first  battle  of  Rivas  in  Nicaragua, 
773;  Virgin  Bay,  774;  taking  of  Granada,  775- 
777;  rout  of  Louis  Schlessinger  at  Santa  Rosa, 
Costa  Rica,  790;  fight  at  Masaya  and  Gra¬ 
nada,  796,  797;  fighting  at  Jocote,  Cuatro  Es- 
quinas  and  Rivas  or  second  battle  of  Rivas, 
801,  802. 

Of  Civil  war:  Bull  Run,  IV,  304,  307,  308; 
Booneville,  Wilson’s  Creek  and  Pea  Ridge 


309;  Fort  Donelson,  310,  311;  Shiloh  or  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing  and  Island  No.  Ten,  311,  312; 
Merrimac  and  Monitor,  312,  313;  taking  of 
New  Orleans,  313,  314;  Fair  Oaks,  Seven 
Pines  and  Seven  Days’  Battles,  316;  second 
Bull  Run,  317;  Antietam,  317;  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  317;  Iuka,  Corinth  and  Stone  River, 
319;  Chancellorville,  354,  355;  Gettysburg, 
355)  356;  taking  of  Vicksburg,  357,  358;  Chick- 
amauga  and  siege  of  Chattanooga,  359;  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  “Battle 
above  the  Clouds,”  360;  Wilderness,  364,  365; 
Spotsylvania,  365;  North  Anna  and  Cold 
Harbor,  365;  assault  upon  and  siege  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  365,  366;  Winchester  and  Fisher’s  Hill, 
379;  Strasburg,  380;  taking  of  Atlanta,  382; 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  383;  taking  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  384,  385;  taking  of  Wilmington,  385; 
fighting  about  Petersburg,  fall  of  Richmond 
and  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox, 
386. 

Of  Maximilian’s  empire  in  Mexico:  Cal- 
pulalpam,  IV,  414;  siege  and  taking  of  Quer- 
£taro  and  fall  of  Maximilian’s  empire  in 
1867,  417,  418. 

Bausman,  William,  succeeds  William  H. 
Rhodes  as  private  secretary  of  Governor 
Johnson  in  1856,  IV,  196,  197. 

Bayley,  Alden  S.,  at  Coloma  in  1848,  III,  53. 

Bays,  II,  539. 

Bazaine,  Francois  Achille,  general  of  French 
army  for  support  of  Maximilian’s  empire  in 
Mexico,  relations  with  Maximilian,  IV,  417. 

Beach-and-water  lots  in  San  Francisco,  II, 
634-636;  III,  367;  title  of  state  to,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Kearny’s  grant  of,  370,  371;  act  of  March 
26,  1851,  in  reference  to,  371,  373;  filling  in  of, 
373-375;  product  of  sale  of,  380;  how  alcalde 
grants  and  town  sales  of,  were  confirmed, 
395)  396;  rise  in  value  and  sale  of  “city- slip” 
property,  418,  419;  government  reserve  prop¬ 
erty,  419,  420;  sale  of  state’s  remaining  inter¬ 
est  in,  420;  government  reserve  property  sales 
in  1854,  427,  430;  controversy  in  legislature 
over  act  of  March  26,  1851,  IV,  71,  72;  how 
state’s  reversionary  interest  sold  in  1855,  and 
alleged  frauds,  184,  185. 

Beale,  Edward  F.,  lieutenant  in  1847,  exploit 
with  Kit  Carson  after  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 
II,  616;  establishes  Tejon  Indian  reservation 
in  1853,  and  Indians  at  it  in  1856,  III,  916. 

Bean,  General,  murdered  by  Joaquin  Murieta, 
III  717;  expedition  against  Yuma  Indians  or 
so-called  “Gila  Expedition,”  and  its  failure, 
900. 

Beans,  price  of,  in  1788,  I,  534;  cultivation  of,  at 
missions  in  1815,  641;  at  missions  in  1834,  II, 
207;  frijoles  as  common  food,  486,  487. 

Beard,  Joseph  R.,  his  dueling  pistols,  and  how 
they  came  to  be  used  in  Broderick- Terry 
duel,  IV,  225. 

Beards  of  Indians,  discussion  about,  by  Father 
Lasuen  and  Pedro  Fages,  I,  733. 

Bear  Flag,  description  of,  II,  432. 

Bear  Flag  Revolution,  news  of,  at  Yerba 
Buena  on  Jun6  15,  1846,  II,  408,  409. 

Origin,  progress  and  how  superseded  by 
Mexican  war  (for  particulars,  see  Contents 
II,  xxiii-xxv),  417-452;  effect  not  good,  459- 
462;  John  H.  Nash,  chief  justice  of  Bear 
Flag  republic,  and  experience  as  such,  657, 
658. 

Bear  river,  III,  81. 

Bears,  grizzly,  seen  by  Viscaino  at  Monterey 
in  1602,  I,  142;  how  Comandante  Pedro 
Fages  slaughtered,  to  supply  suffering  es¬ 
tablishments  in  1772,  345;  abundance  of,  in 
Canada  de  los  Osos  in  1769,  345,  346,  347;  on 
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eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1772, 
388;  at  mouth  of  Alameda  creek  in  1797,  477; 
in  Sonoma  valley  in  1823,  497;  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  584. 

Bear  and  bull  fight  at  Monterey  in  honor  of 
Governor  Sola  in  1815,  I,  637,  638;  Sola’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  grizzly,  639;  not  infrequent  at 
San  Francisco,  II,  202;  horses  trained  for 
lassoing,  482;  how  caught  for  pitting  against 
bulls  on  holidays,  and  cruelty  of  exhibitions, 
500;  in  general,  560,  561;  Adam’s  trained 
bears,  561;  the  grizzly  on  the  state  seal,  773; 
story  of  hunting,  told  at  “Grizzly  Bear 
House,”  III,  217,  218;  killed  by  discoverers  of 
Humboldt  bay,  822;  experiences  of  L.  K. 
Wood,  829-831;  at  Geysers  in  early  days,  863, 
864;  lassoed  by  Romualdo  Pacheco,  IV,  535. 

Bear  Valley,  town,  included  in  survey  of  Mar¬ 
iposa  grant,  III,  134. 

Beauregard,  Pierre  G.  T.,  part  as  Confederate 
general  in  Civil  war,  IV,  307. 

Beavers,  Governor  Victoria’s  report  about,  in 
1831,  II,  133;  Governor  Figueroa’s  design  to 
tax  exports  of  skins,  162;  exports  and  price 
of  skins  in  1842,  479. 

Becker,  Frederick,  owner  of  brig  Catalina  in 
1835,  II,  200. 

Beck,  Thomas,  secretary  of  state  and  tem¬ 
porary  secretary  of  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  IV,  615;  how  he  furnished  informa¬ 
tion  on  subject  of  corporations,  and  result, 
634- 

Beckett,  James,  purchaser  at  Peter  Smith  sales 
at  San  Francisco  and  favorable  to  water¬ 
front  extension,  III,  416. 

Beckwith’s  Pass  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
IV,  169. 

Bedwell,  Franklin,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281;  in 
Napa  valley  in  1846,  428. 

Beechey,  Captain  F.  W.,  voyage  to  California 
in  1826,  II,  98,  99. 

Beef  and  milk  as  against  hides  and  tallow,  III, 
880. 

Beerstecher,  Charles  J.,  elected  member  of 
railroad  commission  in  1879,  IV,  645;  favor 
manifested  by  him  to  railroad,  672;  investi¬ 
gation  of  committee  of  assembly  of  1883,  and 
report  unfavorable  to  his  official  conduct,  677. 

Bees,  II,  567. 

Behring’s  Straits  passed  by  Captain  Cook,  I, 
672. 

Beggs  &  Co.,  John,  mercantile  firm  of  Lima, 
Peru,  and  William  E.  P.  Hartnell’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  II,  72. 

“Beggars  on  horseback”  in  new  shape,  III, 
195,  196. 

Beideman,  Jacob  C.,  bid  for  erecting  state 
capitol  on  his  property  in  San  Francisco  in 
i860,  IV,  266. 

Belcher,  Captain,  voyage  to  California,  II,  318. 

Belcher,  Isaac  S.,  on  second  commission  to  re¬ 
vise  codes  of  California,  IV,  647. 

Belcher  mine  on  Comstock  lode,  and  bonanza, 
IV,  542. 

Belden,  Josiah,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Bell,  A.  D.,  corresponding  editor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Daily  Evening  Post,  why  expelled  from 
reporters’  desk  in  senate  of  1873-4,  and  how 
resolution  of  expulsion  reconsidered  and 
dropped,  IV,  529,  530. 

Bell,  John,  attack  upon  Wintoon  Indians  on 
Grouse  creek,  and  harm  he  did,  III,  918. 

Bell,  John,  United  States  senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  in  1850,  compromise  resolutions  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  into  Union,  II,  820;  vote 
for  admission,  821;  candidate  in  i860  for 
United  States  president,  and  vote  for  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  IV,  273. 


Bell,  Rev.  Samuel  B.,  assemblyman  in  1862,  in¬ 
vestigation  into  conduct  of,  as  chairman  of 
judiciary  committee,  and  result,  IV,  299,  300. 

Bellingham  bay  coal  traffic,  III,  432. 

Bellows,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  part  iti  sanitary  com¬ 
mission  for  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  sol¬ 
diers  of  Civil  war,  IV,  348,  349;  apostrophes 
to  San  Francisco,  349,  350. 

Bello,  Mateo,  how  he  spoiled  hemp  crop  at  San 
Jos6  in  1797,  I,  597,  598. 

Belmont  in  Canada  del  Raimundo,  San  Mateo 
county,  William  C.  Ralston’s  country  resi¬ 
dence,  and  how  he  entertained  there,  IV,  554. 

Benham,  Calhoun,  in  command  of  law  and 
order  forces,  and  surrender  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  571;  assists 
in  prosecuting  Durkee  and  Rand  for  piracy 
in  1856,  641;  candidate  for  congress  in  1854, 
and  vote  for,  IV,  156;  carries  dueling  chal¬ 
lenge  from  Terry  to  Broderick,  223,  224;  one 
of  Terry’s  seconds  in  duel,  224-227;  part  as 
Confederate  in  Civil  war,  333. 

Benicia,  how  started  in  1846  as  city  of  Fran- 
cisca  and  rival  of  Yerba  Buena,  II,  597;  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith’s  efforts  to  make  it  metropolis  of 
California,  723,  724;  first  charter  of,  in  1850, 
802;  conference  at,  of  Governor  Johnson, 
General  Sherman  and  citizens  in  reference  to 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  536-539;  proposition  to  remove  legisla¬ 
ture  from  Vallejo  to,  in  1852,  IV,  94;  made 
state  capital  in  1853,  115;  legislature  of  1853 
at,  1 15,  1 16;  legislature  of  1854  at,  136;  re¬ 
moval  of  capital  and  session  of  legislature  of 
1854  from,  to  Sacramento,  149. 

Benitz,  William,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331;  Mex¬ 
ican  grant  to,  of  five  square  leagues  of  land 
in  Shasta  county,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III, 
700. 

Benjamin,  Judah  P.,  counsel  in  New  Almaden 
quicksilver  mine  case,  IV,  287. 

Bennett,  Charles,  connection  with  discovery  of 
gold  at  Coloma,  II,  686,  687. 

Bennett,  Nathaniel,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  December,  1849,  II,  789;  oration  at 
admission  celebration,  HI,  335;  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to,  in  1850,  IV,  131;  state  senator  in 
1849  and  resignation,  after  election  to  supreme 
bench,  142;  candidate  in  1879  for  chief  justice 
of  supreme  court,  and  vote  for,  644,  645. 

Bensley,  John,  introduction  of  fresh  water  by 
pipes  into  San  Francisco,  III,  425. 

Bent,  Charles,  governor  of  New  Mexico  in 
1846,  II,  610. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  United  States  senator 
from  Missouri,  his  daughter  Jessie  marries 
John  C.  Fremont,  II,  415;  interest  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  far-sighted  intelligence,  and  how  he 
pushed  forward  his  son-in-law’s  fortunes,  415, 
416;  inaccurate  account  of  Fremont’s  action  in 
California,  421,  422;  influence  in  favor  of 
Fremont,  626,  counsel  for  Fremont  at  court- 
martial  trial,  639;  conduct  towards  General 
Kearny,  640,  641. 

Doctrine  of  right  of  people  of  California 
to  govern  themselves  after  Mexican  war 
until  congress  should  act,  II,  712;  votes  for 
admission  of  California  into  Union,  821;  op¬ 
position  to  land  commission  act  of  1851,  III, 
693;  propositions  in  reference  to  Californian 
land  titles,  693;  action  in  California  on  his 
advice  as  to  self-government,  IV,  49,  50; 
thanked  by  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in 
California,  53;  project  in  1849  for  central 
national  road  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  448;  reintroduction  in  congress  of  1850 
of  project  for  great  national  transcontinental 
highway,  and  remarks  on  buffaloes  as  “topo- 
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graphical  engineers,”  449,  450;  proposed 
route  as  compromise  between  conflicting 
interests,  450. 

Benton,  Rev.  Joseph  A.,  account  of  preachers 
in  early  mining  times,  III,  173,  174. 

“Ben  Wright  Massacre”  on  Rhett  Lake  in 
1852,  III,  S38,  939,  955,  956. 

Berdusco,  Francisco,  arrested  for  conspiracy 
at  Sonoma  in  1835  and  sent  out  of  country,  II, 
199,  200. 

Berkeley,  Captain,  voyage  of,  I,  678,  679. 

Berkeley,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi  at, 
in  1772,  I,  388;  University  of  California  takes 
possession  of  site  at,  in  1873,  IV,  526. 

Bernal,  Cornelio,  Mexican  land  grant  to,  in  San 
Francisco,  III,  381. 

Bernal,  Francisco,  domestic  hearth  dishonored 
by  Marcelo  Pinto  in  1789,  I,  535. 

Bernardino  de  Jesus,  Indian  boy,  first  person 
baptized  at  Monterey,  I,  334. 

Bernardo,  Manuel,  I,  174. 

Berreyesa,  Jos6  Reyes,  how  captured  and  why 
shot  by  Americans  in  1846,  11,  446. 

Berreyesa,  Nazario  and  Francisco,  residents 
north  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Berry,  Campbell  P.,  elected  to  congress  in  1879, 
IV,  645;  re-elected  in  1880,  658;  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  in  1881,  and  vote,  659. 

Berry,  James  Richard,  arrival  in  1822,  II,  276. 

Berry,  John,  member  of  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1878-9, IV,  638. 

Besangon,  L.  A.,  collector  of  foreign  miners’ 
license  taxes,  report  on  operation  of  law,  III, 
707;  on  resistance  to  law  at  Sonora  and  neigh¬ 
borhood,  707,  708;  action  and  lawsuits  in 
reference  to  subject,  708,  709. 

Bestville,  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Betagh,  William,  I,  114,  115. 

Bianca,  schooner,  services  for  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  567. 

Biddle,  Commodorejames,  arrival  at  Monterey 
in  February,  1847,  and  relations  with  Shub- 
rick,  II,  631;  prize  court  at  Monterey,  637; 
assists  William  T.  Sherman  to  arrest  Alcalde 
Mash  of  Sonoma,  657,  658. 

Biddle  Nicholas,  writer  on  Lewis  and  Clarke’s 
journal  as  published  by  government,  I,  717. 

Bidwell,  John,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331;  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sutter  in  1844  to  Governor  Michel- 
torena  to  make  map  of  California  for  land¬ 
granting  purposes,  347;  in  military  service  of 
Sutter  in  1845,  352;  employment  by  Sutter  to 
find  sawmill  site  on  Feather  river,  683;  finds 
gold  in  1848  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Coloma, 
III,  65,  66;  prominenceof,  179;  “chivalry”  vice- 
president  of  Democratic  state  convention  of 
1854,  IV,  154;  elected  congressman  on  Union 
ticket  in  1864,  388;  nominated  by  Republicans 
for  governor  in  1867  but  declined,  403;  chair¬ 
man  of  California  railroad  convention  in  1859, 
454;  candidate  for  governor  in  1875  and  vote 
for,  566;  opposes  Horace  Davis’  “boycotting” 
resolutions  in  anti-Chinese  state  convention 
of  1886  and  withdraws  from  convention,  702. 

Bidwell’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  101. 

Big  Bar,  mining  locality  on  Feather  river,  III, 
102;  on  Trinity  river,  139. 

Bigelow,  Harden,  mayor  of  Sacramento,  wound¬ 
ed  in  squatter  riot  of  1850,  III,  674,  675;  death 
and  obsequies,  676,  677;  James  W.  Stillman’s 
bill  for  nursing  him,  677. 

“Big  Jim,”  Indian  leader  on  Salmon  river  in 
1864,  III,  934. 

Bigler,  John,  third  state  governor,  interference 
with  administration  of  justice.  III,  294,  296; 
action,  as  speaker  of  assembly,  on  Horace 
Hawes’  charges  for  impeachment  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Burnett,  393;  scheme  as  governor  for  ex¬ 


tension  of  San  Francisco  water  front,  415-418; 
favorable  to  squatters,  685,  686;  opinion  on 
Indian  reservation  system,  903;  letter  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Hitchcock  in  1852  on  Indian  depredations 
in  northern  counties  of  state, and  Hitchcock’s 
answer,  904-907;  literary  tilt  with  Redick  Mc¬ 
Kee,  907-91 1. 

Part,  as  assemblyman  in  1851,  in  contro¬ 
versy  about  corruption  in  San  Francisco 
beach-and-water  lot  bill,  IV,  72;  moves  era¬ 
sures  from  legislative  journal,  72,  78;  speaker 
of  assembly  and  ability  as  such,  78;  valedic¬ 
tory  remarks  at  end  of  session,  79;  elected 
governor  in  1851,  81;  earlier  life,  occupation, 
arrival  in  California  and  how  he  became  a 
politician,  89;  how  he  got  into  assembly  of 
1849,  and  elected  speaker,  89;  re-election  to 
assembly  in  1850,  speaker  in  1851,  and  politi¬ 
cal  partnership  with  David  C.  Broderick,  90. 

Administration  of,  first  term  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents  IV,  xviii-xx)  89-135. 

Administration  of,  second  term  (for  partic¬ 
ulars,  see  Contents  IV,  xx-xxii)  136-180;  ap¬ 
peal  to  posterity  against  aspersion,  and 
result,  179,  180;  subsequent  career,  180;  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Edward  McGowan  commis¬ 
sioner  of  emigrants  in  1853,  188;  appointment 
by  President  Buchanan  as  minister  to  Chili, 
212;  appointment  of  George  Wilkes  and 
Charles  H.  Bryan  as  justice  of  supreme  court 
in  1854,  213;  Governor  Latham  on  pardons 
granted  by,  258;  act  of  1870  to  fix  name  of 
“Lake  Bigler”  upon  Lake  Tahoe,  437;  reso¬ 
lution  in  1850  for  construction  of  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad,  449;  recommendations  as 
governor  on  subject,  451,  452;  death  in  1871, 
718. 

Big  Oak  Flat,  mining  town,  III,  124,  129;  James 
D.  Savage’s  settlement  there,  129,  130. 

Big  trees,  II,  552-554- 

Billings,  Frederick,  fiscal  or  attorney-general 
under  de  facto  government  of  California  in 
1849,  II,  777. 

Birds,  II,  564-566;  protection  of,  IV,  426;  gov¬ 
ernor  Haight  in  favor  of,  426,  443. 

Bishop  of  Sonora,  interest  in  royal  cattle 
ranches,  and  how  he  acquired  it,  II,  56 

Bishopric  of  Sonora  and  the  Californias  con¬ 
templated  in  1782  and  how  defeated  as  to 
Californias,  I,  453. 

Bishopric  of  the  Californias,  created  in  1839, 
Francisco  Garcia  Diego  bishop,  and  what  he 
did,  II,  306-309;  abolition  of  ecclesiastical 
tithes  in  1833  and  bad  condition  of  bishopric 
for  want  of  funds,  325;  wail  of  Bishop  Garcia 
Diego  over  desperate  condition  of  affairs  in 
1845,  384-386;  vain  project  of  ecclesiastical 
tariff  for,  385-387;  death  of  bishop  in  1846,  387. 

“Bits,”  as  coins  in  early  days,  III,  404. 

Biven,  Rasey,  brother-in-law  of  Henry  A. 
Crabb,  arrest  and  release  of,  in  Sonora,  III, 
812,  813. 

Bizarron,  Juan  Antonio,  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
in  1735,  I,  239. 

Black,  A.  G.,  settlement  in  Vosemite  Valley, 
claim  against  state,  and  how  matter  finally 
settled,  IV,  508-510. 

Black  art  practiced  by  treasure  seekers,  III, 
60. 

Black  Bluff  on  Rhett  Lake  in  Modoc  county, 
III,  938 ;  “  Ben  Wright  massacre”  at,  in  1852, 
938,  939- 

Blackburn,  William,  American  alcade  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  1847,  specimens  of  his  judgments  and 
sentences,  II,  659,  660. 

Blackburn’s  Ferry  on  Klamath  river,  massacre 
of  Indians  at,  in  1852,  III,  913. 

“  Black  Friday”  of  San  Francisco,  III,  447. 
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Black,  Henry  M.,  colonel,  in  command  oi 
Mountaineer  Battalion  in  1864,  III,  934  ;  called 
to  West  Point  and  leaves  battalion,  935. 

Black,  James,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  United  States  attorney- 
general  in  1858,  opinion  on  Limantour  fraudu¬ 
lent  land  claims  in  California,  III,  699  ;  state¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  fraudulent  grants  in 
general,  699,  700;  large  number  of  claims 
pronounced  fraudulent,  700-703. 

“Black  Jim,’’  Modoc  Indian,  half  brother  of 
Captain  Jack,  part  in  Modoc  war,  III,  944, 
961,  965;  escape  of  Frank  Riddell,  interpreter 
of  peace  commissioners,  from  murder  at 
hands  of,  968;  tried  by  court-martial  for 
murder,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  978;  execution,  980. 

“  Black  list  ”  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856, 111,520,  525, 530,  558,  559,  560,  565- 

Black  Point  at  San  Francisco  fortified  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Borica  in  1797,  I,  585,  II,  201 ;  American 
fortification  of,  III,  431. 

Blackmer,  Eli  T.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman’s 
suffrage,  IV,  625. 

Blacksmith,  valerous,  at  Indian  outbreak  at 
San  Diego,  I,  320. 

Black,  William,  captain  of  British  sloop-of-war 
Raccoon  at  San  Francisco,  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Governor  Arrillaga,  I,  622 ;  design 
of  seizing  Astoria,  725. 

Blaine,  Father  Dominic,  affidavit  of  identifica¬ 
tion  of  head  of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  725. 

Blaine,  James-  G,  first  choice  of  California 
Republicans  for  president  of  United  States 
in  1876,  IV,  576 ;  again  in  1880,  657 ;  still  again 
in  1884,  and  nominated  for  president,  685, 
686 ;  California’s  vote  for,  686. 

Blake,  George  H.,  assemblyman  from  San 
Francisco  in  1853,  votes, for  water  front  exten¬ 
sion,  III,  417;  resolution  against  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  rejected  by  assembly,  IV,  129,  130 ;  reso¬ 
lution,  against  federal  and  municipal  officers 
in  San  Francisco  banqueting  French  consul 
Dillon,  adopted  by  assembly  but  defeated  in 
senate,  130. 

Blake,  Maurice  C.,  assemblyman  in  1857,  IV, 
202. 

Blanco,  Miguel,  general- in- chief  of  Sonora  in 
1852,  opposition  to  Raousset-Boulbon,  III, 
732-734  ;  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Hermo- 
sillo  by  Raousset,  737 ;  armistice  and  treaty 
with  Raousset  at  Guaymas,  and  departure  of 
the  French,  738,  739. 

Blankets,  how  regarded  by  Cosumnes  Indians 
as  synonymous  with  Christianity,  II,  64; 
trade  in,  with  New  Mexico,  155,  330. 

Blind — see  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

Blockade  of  southern  ports,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
306,  320. 

Bloody  Point  on  Rhett  Lake  in  Modoc  county, 
III,  938;  massacre  of  whites  by  Modoc  In¬ 
dians  at,  in  1852,  938,  956. 

Blossom,  British  ship,  at  San  Francisco  in 
1826,  II,  98,  99. 

Blossom  rock  in  San  Francisco  bay,  blowing 
up  of,  IV,  440-442. 

Blue  Belly  Ravine,  name  of  mining  camp,  II, 
736- 

Blue  Gravel  Channel,  III,  73,  146,  147. 

Blue  Lead,  at  Minnesota  Flat,  III,  98,  99. 

Bluxome^  Isaac,  “33  Secretary”  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  493. 

Bocanegra,  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1843,  warnings  against  American  immi¬ 
gration,  II,  332;  attestation  to  Limantour’s 
alleged  grant  to  land  in  California  adjudged 
a  shameless  fraud,  III,  699. 


Bocle,  Samuel  and  William,  arrival  in  1823,  II, 
276. 

Boddy,  Mrs.,  attack  at  Boyles’  camp  upon 
Modoc  Indian,  Hooker  Jim,  for  murder  of 
her  husband,  and  how  disarmed  by  Colonel 
Davis,  III,  977. 

Boddy,  William,  killed  by  Modoc  Indians  on 
Rhett  Lake  in  1872,  III,  945,  946. 

Bodega,  discovered  by  Bodega  y  Quadra  in 
1:775,  I,  368,  369;  ordered  to  be  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  in  1793,  550;  Lieutenant  Felipe  de 
Goycoechea  sent  thither  by  Governor  Arril¬ 
laga,  550,  551 ;  Russian  settlement  at,  in  1812, 
626,  627 ;  Governor  Sola’s  designs  against 
Russians  at,  641,  642;  Russian  name  of,  Ro- 
manzoff,  II,  288;  Stephen  Smith’s  settlement 
and  steam  grist-and-saw  mill  at,  grant  to 
him  of  Bodega  rancho,  376;  bay  of,  539. 

Bodega  y  Quadra,  Juan  Francisco  de  la,  voy¬ 
age  in  1775,  I,  367 ;  discovery  of  Sitka,  368 ; 
discovery  and  naming  of  Paso  de  Bucareli  or 
Bucareli’s  Passage,  368  ;  discovery  of  Bodega 
bay,  369;  voyage  in  La  Favorita  in  1779, 
417 ;  stop  at  San  Francisco,  and  reason  of 
stopping,  418 ;  manly  part  in  Nootka  contro¬ 
versy,  684-695  ;  death  in  1794,  709. 

Bodleyj.j  agent  of  Governor  Bigler  in  1852  to 
relieve  suffering  immigrants,  IV,  128. 

Boggs,  H.  C.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Boggs,  Lilburn  W.,  alcalde  of  Sonoma  in  1847, 

II,  657. 

‘Bogus  Charley, ’’Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Modoc 
war,  III,  945,  950,  957,  961,  962;  assists  in 
murder  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  968;  further 
action,  971 ;  separation  from  Captain  Jack, 
attempt  to  escape  and  unconditional  surren¬ 
der,  974 ;  witness  against  other  Modocs  at 
court-martial  trial,  978. 

Bojorquez,  Bartolo,  resident  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Bolanos,  Francisco  de,  chief  pilot  of  ship  San 
Agustin,  I,  143. 

Bolcoff,  Jos4,  Russian,  marriage  with  Can¬ 
dida,  daughter  of  Francisco  Castro,  in  1822, 
II,  74  ;  naturalized  in  1829,  100. 

Bolgones  Indians,  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  ac¬ 
count  of,  II,  793,  794. 

Boling,  John,  captain  in  Mariposa  battalion  in 
1851,  III,  839;  how  he  selected  volunteers  to 
first  enter  Yosemite  Valley,  845,  846;  escape 
of  Tenieya,  chief  of  Yosemite  Indians,  and 
other  Yosemites  from,  851,  852;  campaign 
against  the  Chowchillas,  851,  852;  campaign 
against  Yosemites,  852,  853 ;  consents  to  trial 
of  archery  by  Indian  prisoners  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  escape  of  one  of  Tenieya’s  sons, 
853;  Tenieya’s  favorite  son  killed  by  his 
guards,  854  ;  Tenieya  brought  into  camp  and 
feelings  towards  him,  854;  march  up  the 
mountains  above  Yosemite,  and  capture  of 
remainder  of  Tenieya’s  family,  855,  856. 

Bolsa  de  San  Cayetano  rancho  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  county.  II,  749. 

Bolton  and  Barron  or  Satitillan  claim  to  land 
in  San  Francisco,  III,  696. 

Bolton  &  Barron,  banking  and  business  house 
in  San  Francisco,  its  opposition  to  Raousset- 
Boulbon,  III,  732,  733. 

“  Bonanza  Kings,  '  III,  159,  IV,  549-551- 

Bonanzas,  III,  159,  IV,  542-551. 

Bonds  for  Pacific  railroads  under  act  of  con¬ 
gress  of  July  1,  1862,  IV,  462,  463;  underact  of 
congress  of  July  2,  1864,  472,  473. 

Bonds,  Central  Pacific  railroad,  payment  of 
interest  by  state  on,  IV,  646. 

Bonds,  state  school,  in  1883,  IV,  665. 

Bonds,  state,  under  anti-repudiation  funding 
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acts  of  1857  and  1860,  III,  661,  663,  IV,  231; 
under  act  of  1863  for  relief  of  California  vol¬ 
unteers,  369. 

Bonds,  subsidy,  of  state  and  counties  for  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Compa¬ 
nies,  IV,  467. 

Bonds  under  old  San  Francisco  funding  bills, 
III,  596-401,  664. 

Bones,  John  W.,  state  senator  in  1878,  IV,  610. 

Bonilla,  Mariano,  shipped  out  of  country  by 
Governor  Figueroa  for  conspiracy  in  1835, 
II,  2oo-  nominated  as  fiscal  of  superior  tribu¬ 
nal  of  justice  in  1845,  369. 

Bonilo,  Jorge  Jos6,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II,  273. 

Booker,  Samuel  A.,  district  attorney  of  Tuol¬ 
umne  county  in  1850,  withstands  a  crowd  of 
lynchers,  III,  283. 

Books  in  California — see  Literature. 

Boone,  John  L.,  state  senator  in  1886,  question 
of  privilege  about  charges  of  corruption  at 
extra  session  of  1886,  IV,  695. 

Booneville,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  theatrical  clap-trap,  escape,  pur¬ 
suit  and  death,  IV,  391. 

Booth,  Newton,  eleventh  state  governor,  veto 
of  Henry  Meiggs  bill,  III,  441;  sketch  of 
earlier  life,  IV,  498;  state  senator  in  1862, 
active  and  efficient  service  as  Republican  in 
presidential  campaign  of  1868,  498;  nominated 
for  governor,  election  and  vote  for,  498,  499 ; 
inaugural  address,  500-504. 

Administration  of  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents  IV,  xxxiv,  xxxv),  500-534; 
election  as  United  States  senator  and  vote 
for,  528;  investigation  and  report  in  assembly 
that  he  had  used  no  money  for  election,  530 ; 
resignation  as  governor  in  February,  1875, 
five  days  before  term  as  United  States  sena¬ 
tor  commenced,  534  ;  death  in  1892,  718. 

Borax,  II,  550. 

“  Border  ruffianism  ”  in  Kansas,  IV,  215. 

Borer  for  gold,  III,  60. 

Borica,  Diego  de,  seventh  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Californias,  movements  in  1794  to 
found  new  missions,  I,  475-481 ;  how  he 
composed  quarrel  between  Father  Barce- 
nilla  and  Corporal  Miranda,  478,  479  ;  action 
in  reference  to  insanity  of  Father  Concep¬ 
cion,  483;  account  of  Father  Lasuen’s  pious 
sweats,  488 ;  appointment  as  governor  (gob- 
ernador  propietario)  in  1793,  558;  pleasant 
life  and  cultured  friends  in  Arispe,  558  ;  j'our- 
ney  with  family  to  Monterey,  good  humor 
and  gallantry,  559;  intercourse  with  Vancou¬ 
ver,  and  letters  to  Arispe  friends,  560. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents  I,  xxvii-xxix),  561-605;  his  re¬ 
tirement  and  death,  604,  605  ;  successful  pre¬ 
cautions  against  smallpox  in  1798,  611;  order 
preventing  barbers  from  exercising  art  of 
blood-letting,  614;  title  to  praise,  II,  212. 

Borthwick,  J.  D.,  account  of  “loafers ”  in  early 
mining  times,  III,  168,  169;  of  kindness  of 
miners,  183,  184 ;  of  character  of  Californians, 
230,  231. 

Boruck,  Marcus  D.,  candidate  for  secretary  of 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  IV,  616. 

Boscana,  Father  Geronimo,  missionary  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  account  of  how  Indians  near 
San  Diego  imitated  execution  of  Agustin  I., 
emperor  of  Mexico,  I,  734 ;  description  of  an 
Indian  scoffer  at  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  734, 
735;  of  death  of  an  Indian  apostate  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  735;  book  entitled  “Chitiig- 
chinich,”  746-765,  770-780,  790-792 ;  knowledge 
of  Indian  language,  794 ;  in  favor  of  republi¬ 


can  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87;  “Chinigchin- 
ich”  translated  and  published  by  Alfred  Rob¬ 
inson,  291 ;  corpulent  and  superannuated  in 
1830,  522. 

Bossange,  Leopold,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  623,  624. 

“Boston”  and  “Bostonman,”  how  made  fa¬ 
miliar  names  on  northwest  coast,  I,  696. 

“  Boston  Charley,”  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Mo¬ 
doc  war,  III,  944,  950,  957,  961,  962;  murder  of 
peace  commissioner  Thomas,  968;  attempt  to 
take  peace  commissioner  Meacham’s  scalp, 
and  how  prevented,  970 ;  further  action,  970, 
971;  trial  for  murder  by  court-martial,  con¬ 
viction  and  sentence  to  be  hanged,  978 ;  exe¬ 
cution,  979,  980. 

Boston  Ravine,  III,  84,  87. 

Boston,  William,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II,  273. 

Botany  of  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  II,  xxix),  551-559- 

Botany  of  Lower  California,  I,  263. 

Botas,  II,  488. 

Botellier,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s 
banditti,  III,  723. 

Botello,  Narciso,  member  of  departmental  as¬ 
sembly  in  1843,  II,  328;  position  on  change  of 
capital  question,  338 ;  quarrel  with  Governor 
Pico  in  1845,  and  vote  for  federation  against 
centralism,  370-372;  on  committee  for  final 
disposition  of  mission  property  in  1845,  and 
his  report,  380;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro 
in  1846,  412. 

Boton,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  I,  233-235, 
243- 

Bottle  Hill,  mining  town,  III,  76. 

Botts,  Charles  T.,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  II,  761,  762,  769,  771,  772;  candidate 
for  attorney-general  in  1849,  786 ;  attacks 
special  agency  of  Thomas  Butler  King  to 
California  and  proposal  of  federal  adminis¬ 
tration,  811 ;  negotiations  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  about 
David  S.  Terry,  III,  589;  counsel  for  Henry 
Bates  on  impeachment  trial  in  1857,  662 ; 
speech  at  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in 
California,  IV,  52. 

Bouchard,  Hypolite,  in  command  of  Buenos 
Ayres  insurgents  in  attack  on  Monterey  in 
1818,  I,  649,  650;  stratagem  with  white  flag, 
and  taking  of  Monterey,  651,  652;  subsequent 
movements,  654-658. 

Boucher,  David,  state  senator  in  1872,  death 
of,  IV,  648. 

Boundary,  between  Alta  and  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1773,  I,  365;  controversy  about,  be¬ 
tween  Branciforte  and  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara  mission,  Rancho 
del  Rey  and  Mission  Dolores,  587 ;  between 
Alta  and  Lower  California  fixed  in  1809,  607  ; 
between  San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara  missions 
settled  in  1800,  and  between  San  Jos6  and 
San  Josd  mission  in  1809,  617. 

Nootka  Convention  and  its  effect  upon 
Spanish  claims  on  northwest  coast,  I,  694,  709 ; 
Florida  treaty  lines,  726,  727  ;  Father  Quijas’ 
petition  in  1834  for  fixing  boundary  oi  Mis¬ 
sion  Dolores,  how  and  why  denied,  II,  185; 
between  Alta  and  Lower  California  in  1845, 
363 ;  indefinite  north  line  of  California,  529, 
530;  eastern  line,  how  fixed,  530;  boundary 
of  state,  531 ;  discussions  about,  in  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1849,  766-768;  of  San 
Francisco  in  1850,  III,  336;  Governor  Weller 
in  i860  on  eastern  boundary  of  state,  IV,  254. 

Bourbon  river  as  fancied  by  Jonathan  Carver 
in  1766,  I,  711. 

Boutwell,  E.  B.,  commander  of  United  States 
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sloop-of-war  John  Adams,  opposition  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856  on 
behalf  of  David  S.  Terry,  III,  591 ;  what  he 
had  to  say  about  Dr.  Ashe  and  Durlcee 
piracy  case,  591,  592 ;  attempt  to  teach  com¬ 
mittee  its  duty,  593^  594;  Terry’s  letter  to, 
594.  595!  letter  to  Governor  Johnson,  595,  596; 
second  letter  to  committee,  596;  reply  of  “33 
Secretary,”  and  missive  from  Captain  Far- 
ragut,  596,  597 ;  letter  to  Farragut,  597,  598 ; 
Farragut’s  peremptory  orders  to,  599;  how 
he  received  Terry  on  discharge  by  vigilance 
committee,  605,  606. 

Bovee,  James  S.,  witness  for  prosecution  on 
trial  of  David  S.  Terry  before  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  590. 

Bovyer,  David,  trading-post  at  White  Oak 
Springs,  III,  84. 

Bowie,  George  W.,  nominated  for  congress  by 
Whigs  in  1854  and  vote  for,  IV,  156;  nomi¬ 
nated  for  governor  by  Know  Nothings  in 
1857  and  vote  for,  215;  colonel  of  California 
Column  and  services  in  Civil  war,  326. 

Bowie,  Hamilton,  opposition  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III.  568. 

Bowie,  H.  R.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  III,  316. 

“  Boycotting”  resolutions  in  anti-Chinese  state 
convention  of  1886,  IV,  702. 

Boyle,  W.  H.,  lieutenant,  on  service  in  Modoc 
war,  III,  970,  971. 

Boyle’s  camp  on  Rhett  Lake  in  Modoc  war, 

III,  976,  977. 

Boynton,  Raul,  killed  by  Wintoon  Indians  in 
1858,  III,  918. 

Brace,  Philander,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559; 
murder  of  Joseph  B.  West,  607 ;  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  607-609;  ap¬ 
pearance  on  scaffold,  curses,  and  execution, 
612-6x5. 

Brackett,  John  E.,  advocacy  for  adoption  of 
common  law  in  legislature  of  1850,  II,  797- 
801. 

Bradford,  A.  C.,  secretary  of  senate  in  1852, 
connection  with  bill  for  erection  of  state 
prison,  IV,  121,  122. 

Bradford,  John  S.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  move 
to  prevent  smoking  during  sessions,  and  re¬ 
sult,  IV,  79. 

Brady,  Thomas  A.,  editor  of  .  newspaper  of  se¬ 
cession  proclivities  in  San^Francisco  ii»  1865, 

IV,  392. 

Bragg,  Fort,  in  Mendocino  county,  campaign 
against  Indians  in  1864,  III,  935. 

Bragg,  General  Braxton,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  319,  359,  360. 

Branch,  Zeba,  arrival  in  1831,  II,  279. 

Branciforte,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
part  taken  in  founding  missions,  I,  475,  476 ; 
retirement  from  viceroyalty  in  1798,  489; 
reinforcements  ordered  by,  in  war  between 
Spain  and  France  in  1793,  570;  instructions 
about  Villa  de  Branciforte,  577 ;  recognition 
of  services  of  Governor  Borica,  603;  return 
to  Spain  in  1798,  603. 

Branciforte,  Villa  de,  selection  of  site,  founda¬ 
tion  and  progress  of,  I,  576-582 ;  controversy 
with  Santa  Cruz  mission  about  boundaries, 
587 ;  bridge  built  over  San  Lorenzo  river  at, 
by  Alberto  de  Cordoba,  588;  pueblos  pre¬ 
ferred  as  places  of  residence,  615;  “diezmos” 
or  tithes  of,  and  how  disposed  of,  II,  56; 
refused  an  ayuntamiento  in  1834,  206;  Isaac 
Graham  and  his  crowd  at,  266-274 ;  sawmills 
at,  and  how  and  why  Micheltorena  stopped 
them  in  1844,  341.  342 ;  no  claim  made  for 
pueblo  at,  751. 


Branding  and  branding  irons,  II,  483 ;  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1850  concerning,  802. 

Brandy  City,  mining  locality,  III,  97. 

Brandy,  Governor  Perkins  in  1883  on  increased 
production  and  export  of,  IV,  665. 

Brandy  Gulch,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Brannagan,  Michael,  ordered  to  leave  state  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  530-  departure,  616. 

Brannan,  Samuel,  arrival  at  Yerba  Buena  as 
leader  of  Mormons  in  1846,  II,  594 ;  his  news¬ 
paper  ”  The  California  Star,”  595-5,  Specy la- - 
tions,  collection,  as  Mormon  hig+^priest,  of  \ 
tithes  from  miners,  how  payment  stopped, 
his  fortune,  and  break  with  Mormons,  595, •• 
596;  how  he  took  advantage  of  gold  discov¬ 
ery,  688;  prominent  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  315;  speeches, 
3*5,  32°>  33°',  residence  of,  in  1849/345;  re¬ 
marks  on  Benjamin  Lewis  arson  case  in 
1851,  357 ;  controversy  with  Horace  H^wes 
in  1849,  389,  390,  392;  speech  on  murder  of 
Richardson  by  Cora  in  1855,  472 ;  titles  to 
lots  in  Sacramento,  671. 

Brannan  &  Co.,  mercantile  house  of,  III,  443. 

Brannan  &  Smith’s  store  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  II, 
886. 

Braunhart,  Samuel,  assemblyman  in  1880,  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct,  suspension  of,  arrest  and 
result,  IV,  653,  654. 

Bravo,  Father  Jayme,  of  Lower  California,  I, 
202;  his  important  services,  21 1-223. 

Bravo,  General  Nicolas,  executive  power  of, 
at  Mexico  in  1823,  II,  48. 

Brea,  Sitio  dela,  rancho,  II,  749. 

Breckenridge,  John  C.,  elected  United  States 
vice-president  in  1856,  and  vote  for  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  IV,  193;  Lecompton  candidate  for 
president  in  i860  and  vote  for,  271-273. 

Brenhain,  Charles  J.,  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
in  1851,  action  in  Benjamin  Lewis  arson 
tumult,  III,  357;  successor  as  mayor  to  John 
W.  Geary  and  succeeded  by  Stephen  R. 
Harris,  370,  407,  408. 

Brennan,  Michael,  tragedy,  III,  201.  202. 

Brewster,  Rolla  E.,  &  Co.,  mercantile  house  in 
San  Francisco,  III,  574. 

Brick  buildings,  first,  in  San  Francisco,  III,  411. 

Brick  yards  in  early  San  Francisco  III,  411. 

Bricks,  price  of,  in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  HI. 
344- 

Bridge,  built  by  Alberto  de  Cordoba  between 
Btancifdrte  and  Santa  Cruz,  I,  588;  Hinck- 
ley/s.  in  Yerba  Buena,  Iltbi8i,  182;  over  the 
boggy  slough  on  “old  mission  plank  road” 
in  San  Francisco,  341,  342? 

Bridgeport,  included  in  survey  of  Mariposa 
grant,  111,  134. 

Bridgeport  in  Nevada  county,  lynch  law  at, 

III,  280,  281. 

Bridle,  old  Californian,  II,  490. 

Briggs,  Marion,  elected  to  congress  in  1886, 

IV,  705. 

Briggs,  Rev.  M.  C.,  speech  at  Marysville  on 
shooting  of  James  King  of  Wm.  in  1856,  III, 
494. 

Bright,  John,  of  England,  procures  pardon  of 
Alfred  Rubery  of  piratical  schooner  J.  M. 
Chapman,  IV,  346. 

Brighton,  Sutter’s  grist-mill  at,  II,  685. 

Brighton,  scheme  of  Placerville  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  valley  railroad  to  run  a  line  from,  to 
Freeport  and  cut  off  Sacramento,  IV,  481. 

Brinsmade,  Peter  A.,  sub-prefect  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1849,  and  controversy  with  Governor 
Burnett,  111,  391,  392. 

Briones,  Gregorio,  resident  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 
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Briones,  Tuana,  her  adobe  house  in  Yerba 
Buena,  II,  593. 

British  Northwest  Company,  and  connection 
with  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 

Brittan,  J.  W.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  513,  574,  604,  626. 
Britton,  Joseph  W.,  part  in  developing  cable 
railroads  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  521. 
Brobdignag,  I,  149. 

Brock,  James,  how  injured  in  Indian  fight  in 
186 1, '111,  924,  925. 

BrpdericKj_  David  C.,  state  senator  in  1850, 
defeats  Dill  against  immigration  of  fi'ee  ne- 
\  groes,  Ilj  806;  member  of  San  Francisco 
volunteer  fire  department,  III,  360;  purchaser 
of  San  Francisco  property  at  Peter  Smith 
sales,  460;  connection  with  so-called  “Jenny 
Lind  theater  swindle,”  409,  410;  attacked  by 
James  King  of  Wm.  in  Bulletin  newspaper, 
469 ;  opposed  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  529,  530;  order  of  arrest  by 
vigilance  committee,  afterwards  revoked,  618. 

State  senator  in  1851,  introduces  bill  against 
lotteries,  IV,  69,  70;  advocates  location  of 
state  capital  at  Vallejo,  73,  75,  76;  president 
of  senate  in  1851,  ability  as  such,  78 ;  vale¬ 
dictory  at  end  of  session,  79;  action  as  state 
senator  in  1852,  82,  90, 94;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1852,  96;  connection  with  act 
of  1852  to  purchase  or  erect  city  hall  in  San 
Francisco,  97;  opposition  to  fugitive  slave 
law,  98;  at  head  of  Douglas  wing  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  California  in  1853,  134 ;  earlier 
life,  139-141;  arrival  in  California  in  1849,  141; 
manufacture  of  private  gold  coin  of  Moffat 
&  Co.,  and  profits  therefrom,  141,  142;  fire¬ 
man  and  politician,  142;  struggle  in  legis¬ 
lature  of  1854  to  bring  on  election  of  United 
States  senator,  144-151 ;  anti-slavery  views, 
I5L  152. 

Part  in  Democratic  state  convention  of  1854, 
IV,  152-156;  prevents  election  for  United 
States  senator  in  1855,  156-159,  174,  175;  also 
in  1856,  185,  186;  contact  with  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  “still  hunt” 
for  James  Buchanan  and  himself  in  interior 
of  state,  194. 

How  he  became  United  States  senator  in 
1857,  action  as  such,  duel  with  David  S.  Terry, 
death  and  funeral  (for  particulars,  see  Con 
tents,  IV,  xxiii,xxiv)  201-229;  anti-Broderiek 
resolutions  of  William  Holden  adppted  in  leg¬ 
islature  of  1859,  249,  250;  influence  exerted  by 
his  memory,  272 ;  far-sighted  vision  on  slav¬ 
ery  question,  277;  Plolden’s  resolutions  de¬ 
clared  untrue  and  expunged  from  recora  by 
legislature  of  1861,  277;  appropriation  by 
state  in  1863  for  monument  to,  332. 

Brooke,  George  M.,  brigadier-general,  presi¬ 
dent  of  court-martial  that  tried  Fremont  111 
1847,  II,  639. 

Brooklyn,  ship,  arrival  with  Mormons  at  Yerba 
Buena  in  1846,  II,  593,  594.  * 

Bi'ooks,  Samuel  H.,  treasurer  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  refused  leave  of  absence  by  senate  of 
1856,  IV,  182;  carries  dueling  challenge  from 
Duncan  W.  Perley  to  David  C.  Broderick, 

'  222;  loads  Terry’s  pistol  at  Broderick-Terry 
duel,  226;  controller  of  state  in  i860,  252. 
Brotherton,  William,  killed  by  Modocs  in  1872, 
III,  946. 

Broughton,  Robert,  sails  with  Vancouver,  I, 
704 ;  surveys  Columbia  river,  705,  706. 

Brown,  Beriah,  editor  of  secession  newspaper 
in  San  Francisco  in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  candidate  for  vice-president 
of  United  States  in  1872,  and  vote  for  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  IV,  516,  517. 
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Brown,  Chailes,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  276. 

Brown,  Henry  S.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505. 

Brown’s  Flat  district  mining  laws,  III,  259. 
Brown,  Thomas  A.,  assemblyman  in  1867,  re¬ 
ceives  Republican  vote  for  United  States 
senator,  IV,  419. 

Brown,  Thomas  G.,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 
Brown  Valley  district  mining  laws,  III,  261. 
Brown,  William,  commander  of  Buenos  Ayres 
insurgents  in  1816,  and  their  ravages  on  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  I,  642,  643. 

Brown,  William,  lynch  law  execution  of,  at  Rich 
Bar  in  1851,  III,  305,  306. 

Bruce,  Robert,  hanged  at  Sonora  under  legal 
sentence  in  1854,  III,  294. 

Brundage’s  “State  of  Rough  and  Ready,”  III, 
280. 

Brunton,  Thomas  C.,  robbery  and  subsequent 
murder  of,  at  Yorktown  in  1855,  III,  298,  299. 
Brush,  Jesse,  part  in  San  Francisco  water-front 
extension  scheme  in  1853,  III,  416. 

Brutus,  transport  ship,  arrival  with  portions  of 
Stevenson’s  regiment,  II,  633. 

Bryan,  Charles  H.,  candidate  forqustice  of  su¬ 
preme  court  in  1855,  IV,  174,  175;  previously 
in  1854  appointed  justice  of  supreme  court  by 
Governor  Bigler,  213;  state  senator  in  1854 
and  characterization  of  United  States  senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  217. 

Bryant,  Andrew  J.,  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in 
1877,  connection  with  sand-lots  excitement, 
IV,  605,  606. 

Bryant,  Edwin,  succeeds  Washington  A.  Bart¬ 
lett  as  first  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1847,  and  connection  with  beach-and- 
water  lots,  II,  634-636 ;  succeeded  by  George 
Hyde  in  June,  1847,  636;  alcalde  grants  by, 

III,  382. 

Buache,  French  geographer,  advocacy  of  Mal¬ 
donado’s  stories,  I,  690. 

Bucareli’s  Passage,  discovered  by  Bodega  y 
Quadra  in  1775,  I,  368. 

Bucareli  y  Ursua,  Antonio  Maria,  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  1,  351 ;  interest  in  California  and 
intercourse  with  Prather  Jum'pero  Serra,  354, 
356 ;  orders  subordination  of  military  to  mis¬ 
sionaries,  357;  directs  Indians  to  be  taught 
cultivation  of  mission  lands,  357,  358;  how 
his  zeal,,kindled.by  Junipero,  projected  over¬ 
land  road  from  Sonora,  and  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery,  360,  367;  pardon  of  Indians  impli¬ 
cated  in  outbreak  at  San  Diego  in  1775,  376. 

Orders  survey  of  San  Francisco  in  1774,  I, 
388;  founda^Lm  of  San  Francisco  presidio 
and  missions"  at  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Clara,  390 ;  exploring  voyages  of  La  Princesa 
and  La  Favorita,  417,  418 ;  death  of,  and  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  memory,  419;  vain  effort  to  compose 
quarrels  between  military  and  missionaries 
in  1772,  514,  515;  instructions  of  1773  to 
Rivera  y  Moncada  regulating  government, 
516,  II,  746. 

Buchanan,  James,  United  States  secretary  of 
state,  doctrine  of,  de  facto  government  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  after  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  II, 
711-713;  elected  president  of  United  States 
in  1856,  and  vote  for  in  San  Francisco,  III,  640; 
appoints  John  Bigler  minister  to  Chili  in  1857, 

IV,  180;  vote  for,  as  president  in  California, 
193;  character  and  position  as  advocate  for 
southern  interests,  211 ;  denounced  by  United 
States  Senator  Broderick,  212,  213;  how  he 
favored  Lecompton  constitution  for  Kansas 
and  extension  of  slavery,  216;  appointment 
of  John  B.  Weller  as  minister  to  Mexico,  256. 

Buchanan,  Robert  C.,  colonel  commanding  at 
Fort  Humboldt  in  1854,  action  in  reference  to 
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Indian  troubles  in  1854  and  1855,  III,  913,  914. 

Buchon,  El,  I,  346. 

Buck,  David  A.,  one  of  discoverers  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  bay,  III,  818,  826-828. 

Buckeye  Hill,  mining  ground  at  Nevada  City, 

III,  88. 

Buckeyes,  II,  556. 

Buckhorn  Mountain,  mining  locality,  III,  136. 

Buckner,  General  Simon  B.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  31  x. 

Bucksport  on  Humboldt  bay,  III,  827. 

Budd,  James  H.,  elected  to  congress  in  1882, 

IV,  668;  nineteenth  state  governor,  720. 

Budd,  Joseph  H.,  part  in  Workingmen’s  party 

movement,  in  1878,  IV,  613. 

Buell,  General  Carlos  F.,  part  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
312,  318,  319. 

Buelna,  Antonio,  member  of  territorial  deputa¬ 
tion  in  1827,  II,  89;  in  1830,  96;  and  in  1835, 
213;  part  in  meeting  of  1836,  which  declared 
independence,  231,  232;  part  in  congress  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  241;  and  in  territorial 
deputation  at  Monterey  in  1839,  256. 

Buelna,  Maria  del  Pilar,  complaint  against  her 
husband  Policarpo  Higuera,  and  result,  II, 
494. 

“Buena  Guia”  (Colorado)  river,  I,  69,  70. 

“Buenaventura  river,”  sought  by  Fremont  in 
1844,  II,  416. 

Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  II,  645,  646. 

Buenos  Ayres  Insurgents,  appearance  in  Pa¬ 
cific  as  privateers,  and  attack  upon  Monterey, 
I,  642-654';  at  Refugio  rancho,  654;  at  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  655,  656; 
at  San  Bias,  656,  657;  Governor  Sola’s  reports, 
and  miserable  reinforcements,  658,  659 ;  proj¬ 
ect  in  1820  of  arming  Indians  against,  739. 

“Buffalo  Bill,”  pony  express  rider,  IV,  268. 

Buffaloes  as  “topographical  engineers,”  IV, 
449,  45°- 

Buffum,  E.  Gould,  description  of  working  a 
crevice  on  Weber  creek  in  1848,  III,  48 ;  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  lynch  law  executions  at  Hang- 
town  in  1848,  69;  account  of  how  Indians 
made  purchases  in  mines,  897,  898. 

Buhne,  Hans  H.,  second  officer  of  schooner 
Laura  Virginia  in  1850  at  mouth  of  Eel  river, 
III,  833;  first  survey  of  mouth  of  Klamath 
river,  833,  834 ;  entry  of  Humboldt  bay  from 
ocean,  834,  835. 

Buhne’s  Point  in  Humboldt  bay,  III,  835. 

Buildings,  public,  Governor  Perkins  on  money 
expended  for,  from  1872  to  1883,  IV,  665. 

Building  stone,  used  in  early  San  Francisco, 
III,  411. 

Bulger,  Edward,  arrested,  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  leave  state  by  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  530;  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Sandwich  Islands,  530 ;  how  returned 
and  glad  to  depart  again,  620,  621. 

Bulkhead,  San  Francisco,  project  before  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
561 ;  Governor  Latham  on,  IV,  259  ;  legis¬ 
lative  act  for,  in  i860,  269,  270;  Governor 
Downey’s  veto,  270,  271 ;  progress  of  sea¬ 
wall  in  1869,  426;  progress  in  1870  and  1871, 
444;  completed  length  of,  in  1887,  and  cost,  708. 

Bulletin,  Evening,  San  -Francisco,  newspaper, 
how,  when  and  why  started  by  James  King 
of  Wm.,  Ill,  463,  467 ;  salutatory  and  attack 
upon  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  467-469 ;  how  it 
“turned  the  city  inside  out”  and  became  a 
“readable  paper,”  469,  470;  refusal  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  advertisements,  470;  character 
and  increase,  470,  471 ;  on  murder  of  Richard¬ 
son  by  Cora,  475,  476 ;  power  and  influence 
of,  and  attempts  to  silence,  477,  478 ;  article 
against  Bagley  containing  remarks  about 


Casey,  478;  blank  editorial  column  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  shooting  of  King,  555. 

Bull- fight  and  bull-and-bear  fight  at  Monterey 
in  honor  of  Governor  Sola  in  1815,  I,  637,  638; 
usual  on  holidays,  and  cruelty  to  animals,  II, 
5°o. 

“Bulling”  and  “bearing”  mining  stocks,  IV, 
542. 

Bull  Run,  battle  of,  and  effect,  IV,  304,  307,  308; 
second  battle  of,  317. 

Bunker,  C.  P.,  delinquent  commissioner  of  im¬ 
migration  and  how  he  paid  up,  IV,  687. 

Bunnell,  Dr.  Lafayette  H.,  account  of  discovery 
of  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  847;  names  the  valley, 
847,  848;  commissioned  to  bring  Tenieya, 
chief  of  Yosemite  Indians,  to  Captain  Boling’s 
camp,  853. 

Burch,  John  C.,  state  senator  in  1858,  Lecomp- 
ton  resolutions  of,  IV,  243,  244. 

Burdue,  Thomas,  mistaken  identification  of,  in 
1851,  as  James  Stuart,  the  robber,  III,  313,  314; 
trial  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1851  without  conviction,  and  subsequent 
trial  by  legal  court  at  Marysville  and  convic¬ 
tion,  316,  317;  discovery  of  mistake,  by  arrest 
of  real  James  Stuart,  and  release  of  Burdue, 
323;  question  of  claim  against  state  for  dam¬ 
ages,  IV,  127,  128. 

Burgoyne  &  Co.,  banking  house  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  burned  out  in  1851,  III,  354,  355;  with¬ 
stands  panic  in  1849,  443- 

Burke,  James,  alias  “Activity,”  on  black  list  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
II*.  559;  arrested  and  sent  out  of  state,  616. 

Burke,  Martin  J.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  549,  550,  561,  567, 
585,  586,  590;  how  letters  between  David  S. 
Terry  and  wife  passed  through  his  hands, 
601;  protest  against  discharge  of  Terry,  606; 
motion  for  scrutinizing  lists  of  jurors,  633; 
other  action,  645;  chief  of  police  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1859,  IV,  225,  226. 

Burlingame  treaty,  Governor  Irwin  on,  in  1875, 
IV,  570;  remarks  about  in  1877,  584;  in  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  618,  619,  623; 
modification  of,  660;  Democratic  platform  of 
1886  for  abrogation  of,  701;  Governor  Bartlett 
for  abrogation,  710,  7 11. 

Burnett,  Peter  H.,  first  state  governor,  judge 
of  superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  II.  777; 
elected  governor  in  1849, and  vote  for,  784;  in¬ 
auguration,  785,  786;  messages  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  787-789,  797;  consideration  of 
“State  of  Deseret”  proposition,  804,  805;  on 
useless  mining  machines,  III,  59,  60;  how  he 
carried  the  good  news  of  admission  of  state 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jos6,  334,  335; 
controversy  with  Horace  Hawes  and  Peter 
A.  Brinsmade,  386-393;  on  extermination  of 
Indians,  899,  900;  Indian  expeditions  in  his 
time,  900,  901. 

Sketch  of  early  life,  IV,  43,  44;  emigration 
to  Oregon  and  occupations  there,  45-48;  emi¬ 
gration  to  California  and  early  avocations, 
49.  5°;.  part  in  legislative  assembly  of  San 
Francisco,  54;  residence  with  family  at  San 
Jos6,  54. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  IV.xvii),  54-61;  personality, 
habits,  disposition,  family  and  subsequent 
career,  61;  appointed  by  Governor  Johnson 
in  1857  justice  of  supreme  court,  245;  decision 
in  Archy  fugitive  slave  case,  245,  246;  death, 
718. 

Burns,  Aaron  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  624. 

Burns,  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  in  1855, 
Bulletin  notice  of,  III,  473. 
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Burnside,  General  Ambrose  E.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  317,  360,  364. 

Burr,  E.  W.,  president  of  Sah  Francisco  board 
of  supervisors  in  1856,  III,  654. 

Burriel,  Father  Andres  Marcos,  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  250. 

Burrows,  Captain,  killed  in  battle  of  Salinas 
river  in  1846,  II,  602. 

“Bursts,”  drinking-,  in  early  mining  days,  III, 
165,  166. 

Burton,  Captain,  communications  with  William 
Walker  at  Tia  Juana,  III,  758;  Walker’s  sur¬ 
render  to,  768. 

Burton,  Henry  S.,  lieutenant- colonel  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  regiment,  II,  634. 

Burton,  Lewis  T.,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Bush,  Henry,  appointed  port  warden  of  San 
Francisco  by  Governor  Stanford  in  1862,  re¬ 
fused  confirmation  by  senate,  IV,  297. 

Business  shifts  in  early  mining  days,  III,  202-206, 

Bussell,  Joseph,  erected  first  house  at  Stockton, 

H,  734- 

Bustamante,  Anastacio,  field  marshal  in  Mexi¬ 
can  empire,  II,  45;  exercises  office  of  president 
of  Mexico  in  1829,  121;  relations  towards  Gov¬ 
ernor  Echeandia,  121,  122;  appointment  of 
Manuel  Victoria  as  governor  of  Alta  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Mariano  Monterde  governor  of  Lower 
California,  125;  appointment  of  Josd  Figueroa 
as  governor  of  Alta  California,  161;  opposed 
by  Santa  Anna  and  resignation  as  acting  pres¬ 
ident  of  Mexico,  164;  constitutional  president 
of  Mexico  in  1837,  242,  243;  appointment  of 
Juan  B.  Alvarado  as  governor  of  the  Califor¬ 
nias  in  1839,  262;  reported  in  arms  in  Lower 
California  in  1847,  628. 

Butler,  Andrew  J.,  how  he  purchased  state’s 
reversionary  interest  in  San  Francisco  beech- 
and- water  lots  in  1855,  IV,  185. 

Butler,  Arthur  P.,  United  States  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  protest  against  admission  of 
California  into  Union,  II,  821,  822. 

Butler,  General  Benjamin  F.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  309,  814;  candidate  for  president  of  United 
States  in  1884,  and  vote  for  in  California,  686. 

Butron,  Manuel,  and  his  Indian  wife,  Margarita 
Maria,  receive  first  land  grant  in  California, 

I,  517- 

Butte  City,  mining  locality,  III,  hi. 

Butte  County,  name  of,  II,  795. 

Butterfield  overland  route,  IV,  266;  obstructed 
in  1861,  289,  290. 

Butter  not  relished  by  old  Californians,  II,  484. 

Buttes,  Marysville,  II,  533. 

Butte  Table  Mountains  and  dead  river  bed,  III, 
148,  149. 

Byrne,  Henry  H.,  district  attorney,  at  trial  of 
Cora  for  murder  of  Richardson,  III,  474;  asked 
to  resign  office  in  1856,  521;  refuses  to  resign, 
636. 

Byrne,  Lafayette  M.,  deputy  sheriff  of  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  part  in  arrest  of  Casey,  III, 
482. 

Byrnes,  William  Wallace,  one  of  Captain  Harry 
S.  Love’s  rangers  in  search  of  Joaquin  Muri- 
eta  and  his  banditti,  III,  724;  how  he  killed 
Joaquin,  724. 

Byron  Springs,  III,  862. 


CAAMANO,  Jacinto,  voyage,  I,  692. 

Caballero,  Father  Felix,  of  San  Miguel  mission, 
on  defeat  of  Solis  rebellion,  I,  113;  Jos6  Anto¬ 
nio  Carrillo  finds  refuge  with,  in  1830,  129. 

Cabaniss,  Dr.  T.  T.,  assemblyman  in  1856,  re¬ 
port  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  IV, 
108-110. 


Cabbage,  II,  487. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca — see  Vaca,  Cabeza  de. 

Cable  street  railroads,  how  invented  and  de¬ 
veloped,  IV,  521-523. 

Cabot,  Father  Juan,  opposition  to  republican 
constitution  of  Mexico,  II,  85,  87;  in  1830,  523. 

Cabot,  Father  Pedro,  opposition  to  republican 
constitution,  II,  87;  in  1830,  523. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  I,  80. 

Cabrera  Buena,  Jos£  Gonzalez,  Philippine  pilot, 
describes  outer  port  of  San  Francisco  in  1734, 
I,  38i. 

Cabrillo,  Juan  Rodriguez,  voyage  of  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  1,  x),  73-78. 

Cacti,  II,  552. 

Cahuenga,  battle  of, in  1845.  II,  353,  354;  Fremont 
at,  in  1847,  603;  capitulation  and  treaty  of, 
622-624. 

Cahuenga  rancho, Limantour’s  fraudulent  claim 
to,  ill,  698. 

Cajon  Pass  in  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  IV,  169. 

Calaveras  County,  organization,  II,  793;  name, 
796;  original  extent  and  how  divided,  III,  117, 
1 18;  population  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

“Calaveras  cow- pasture  scheme,”  so-called, 
IV,  554- 

Calaveras  river,  III,  109,  no;  mining  towns  on, 
117. 

Cala veritas,  mining  town,  III,  117. 

Caldwell,  Dr.  A.  B.,  pioneer  settlement  at  Ne¬ 
vada  City,  III,  84. 

Calhoun,  Commodore,  of  United  States  war 
vessel  Lackawanna,  part  in  putting  down 
San  Francisco  sand-lots  riots  in  1877,  IV,  597. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  slavery  resolutions,  II,  703; 
speech  on  admission  of  California  into  Union, 
814,  815;  answered  by  Daniel  Webster,  815- 
817;  death,  823. 

California,  first  account,  I,  37;  supposed  wealth, 
38-40;  discovery  of  Lower,  46;  name  of,  51- 
53;  discovery  of  Alta,  74;  natal  day  of  Alta, 
317;  proposed  abandonment  and  unexpected 
change  of  prospects,  321-323;  how  Dominicans 
demanded  part  of,  352;  and  got  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  364;  boundary  between  Alta  and  Baja 
in  1773,  365;  “Provincias  lnternas”  of  New 
Spain  including  Californias,  415;  bishopric  of 
Sonora  and  Californias,  proposed  custodia  of 
San  Gabriel,  453;  work  of  missionaries  barren 
and  unprofitable,  508. 

Meaning  of  term  “Las  Californias,”  I,  5-10; 
Monterey  made  capital,  522;  one  of  Internal 
Provinces  of  West  in  1787,  transmission  of 
royal  orders  to,  541;  jurisdiction  over,  544, 
545;  division  advocated  by  Governor  Borica, 
601,  602;  separation  of  Californias,  and  line  of 
division,  607;  population  from  1805  to  1810, 
611;  from  1810  to  1816,  618;  how  nearly  Rus¬ 
sianized,  625;  allegiance  sworn  to  King  Fer¬ 
nando  VII.,  628;  intense  loyalty,  629;  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mexican  revolution,  634;  Governor 
Sola’s  representations  of  its  possibilities  and 
neglect,  660. 

Success  of  Mexican  revolution, 1, 663;  change 
of  sovereignty,  667;  effect  of  Nootka  conven¬ 
tion,  694;  of  treaty  of  Florida,  726,  727-  how 
independence  and  empire  sworn  to,  II,  44; 
“diputacion  provincial,”  45;  Mexican  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Californias  part  of  it,  49,  50;  action 
of  provincial  deputation  on  change  of  national 
government,  57;  “Plan  de  Gobierno”  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  57;  reception  and  adoption  of  con¬ 
stitution  of  Mexican  republic,  65;  jealousy 
against  foreigners,  70-74;  popular  opposition 
to  expulsion  of  Spaniards,  86,  87;  attempt  to 
make  California  a  penal  colony,  88;  project  of 
changing  name  of  Alta  California  to  Mocte- 
zuma,  91;  new  apportionment,  96;  Captain 
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Morrell’s  opinion  about,  98;  neglect  of,  by 
Mexico,  1 13. 

Separation  of  executive  departments,  in 
1830,11,125-152;  division  into  curacies,  188,189; 
political  and  military  commands  of,  reunited 
in  1835,  217;  centralist  triumph  in  Mexico, 
and  revolution  of  Juan  B.  Alvarado  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  228-235;  how  Alvarado  wheeled  coun¬ 
try  into  line  again  under  Mexican  flag,  242- 
244;  Mexican  constitution  of  1836,  and  new 
department  of  Californias,  254-259;  erection 
of  Californias  into  bishopric,  306-309;  desire 
of  United  States  to  possess  and  offer  to  buy, 
in  1835,  3x7;  Dr.  John  Marsh’s  views  in  1845 
on  manifest  destiny  of,  375,  376;  disorganized 
condition  in  1846,  401,  422;  conquest  by  United 
States  characterized,  466;  what  it  might  have 
become  under  old  masters,  527,  528. 

Physical  geography,  geology,  botany,  and 
zoology  of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  11, 
xviii,  xxix),  529-568;  how  supposed  in  peacea¬ 
ble  possession  of  Americans,  585-588;  revolt 
and  reconquest  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 

II,  xxx-xxxiii),  602-628;  effect  of  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  654,  655;  immigration  to, 
and  efforts  to  provide  government  for,  700- 
712. 

Constitutional  convention  of  1849  (I°r  Par_ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxvii,  xxxviii), 
756-774;  adoption  of  constitution,  775;  Mexi¬ 
can  law  in  force  and  de  facto  government, 
776,  777;  commencement  of  state  government, 
786. 

Legislature  of  1849-50,  putting  state  gov¬ 
ernment  into  operation  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II,  xl,  xli),  808-823. 

Effect  of  life  in,  III,  226-229;  early  struggles 
for  organization  and  order  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xvi,  xvii),  2x5-250;  effect  of 
admission  into  Union,  332,333;  recognition  as 
“glorious  country,”  455;  resources  and  rank 
among  states,  IV,  178,  179;  propositions  in 
1855  and  1856  to  divide  into  three  states, 
190,  191;  projects  for  readjustment  of  terri¬ 
tory,  191,  192,  240,  241,  260,  261,  265. 

Part  in  Civil  war  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxvi),  323-328;  measures  for  defense 
in  1863,  342;  action  for  protection  against 
legal  tender  currency,  346-348;  contributions 
to  sanitary  fund,  348-35°;  prosperity  in  1863, 
35°,  35i;  loyalty  to  Union,  350,  351 ;  prosperity 
at  end  of  1867,  406;  urgency  in  early  years  for 
transcontinental  railroad,  448-452 ;  prosperity 
at  end  of  1882,  664,  665;  and  in  1887,  706. 

Attention  to  and  encouragement  of  educa¬ 
tion,  IV,  715,  716;  life  of,  as  asocial  aggregate, 
718-721;  character  of,  as  illustrated  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  718- 
720;  independence  as  exhibited  by  remarka¬ 
ble  political  changes,  720;  energy,  courage 
and  good  sense  as  manifested  in  opposition 
to  slavery  and  communism,  720,  721. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  IV,  577,  581,  582;  work  and  influence, 
7i5,  7*6- 

California  Archives — see  Archives,  California. 

“California  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  May  Be,”  IV, 
709. 

California  Battalion — see  Battalion  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  volunteers. 

California  Column,  services  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
326-328. 

California  Exchange  in  San  Francisco  in  1856, 

III,  569,  571. 

California,  Lower — see  Lower  California. 

California  mine  on  Comstock  lode,  and  bonanza, 

IV,  550;  decline  of,  in  1877,  594. 

Californians  Native — see  Gentede  Razon. 


Californian,  The,  first  newspaper  in  California, 
established  in  1846  at  Monterey,  II,  588,  589, 
741,  742;  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1847, 
688;  suspension  for  want  of  workmen  in  1848, 
689;  continued  and  succeeded  by  Alta  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1849,  722- 

California  Pacific  Extension  railroad  from 
Napa  Junction  to  Calistoga,  absorbed  by 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  487. 

California  Pacific  Railroad  Company  organized 
in  1867  to  run  line  from  Vallejo  to  Sacra¬ 
mento,  struggle  with  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  and  how  absorbed  by  it,  IV, 
486,  487. 

“California  Pets,”  III,  784. 

California  Regiment,  raised  by  Colonel  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Baker  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291,  292. 

Californias,  Las,  I,  183;  included  in  “Provin- 
cias  Internas,”  415;  meaning,  and  change  of 
meaning  of  term,  510. 

California  Stage  Company,  opposition  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  474. 

California  Star,  second  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  II,  595;  prints  P'ourgeaud’s  “Prospects 
of  California”  in  1848,  688;  suspension  for 
want  of  workmen  in  1848,  689;  continued  and 
succeeded  in  1849  by  Alta  California,  722. 

California,  steamer,  first  voyage,  II,  698,  III, 
247,  704. 

California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  op¬ 
position  to  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  474. 

California  stock  and  exchange  board,  IV,  543. 

California  Theater  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  554. 

California  wines — see  Wine  and  Grape  Culture. 

Calistoga  Springs,  III,  862;  railroad  connection 
with,  IV,  487. 

Calleja,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  1814,  I,  633. 

Callis,  Doha  Eulalia,  wife  of  Pedro  Fages, 
arrival  in  California  and  quarrel  with  hus¬ 
band,  I,  529,  530;  return  to  Mexico,  539. 

Calpulalpam,  battle  of,  in  Mexico,  IV,  414. 

Calvary  and  “via  crucis”  between  Monterey 
and  San  Carlos  in  1815,  I,  639. 

Calvo,  Joseph,  French  vice-consul  at  Guay- 
mas  in  1854,  conduct  in  reference  to  Raous- 
set-Boulbon,  III,  752-754. 

Calzada,  Father  Antonio,  at  foundation  of  Santa 
ln6z  mission,  I,  492. 

Calzoneras,  II,  488. 

Camaritas,  land  grant  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
381. 

Cambon,  Father  Pedro  Benito,  at  foundation 
of  San  Gabriel  mission,  I,  342,  343;  at  San 
Fernando  de  Vellicata  in  1773,  364,  365; 
missionary  at  San  Francisco,  394;  assists  in 
survey  of  San  Pablo  bay  in  1776,  403;  chap¬ 
lain  of  La  Princesa  in  1779,  419;  assists  in 
founding  San  Buenaventura  mission,  435-437; 
at  Santa  Barbara  presidio,  438;  and  back  to 
San  Francisco,  440;  granted  right  to  con¬ 
firm  in  certain  contingency,  459. 

Cambuston,  Henry,  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  buying  smuggled  gqods  in  1844,  H,  341; 
pronounced  a  perjurer  in  Limantour  case, 
III,  698. 

Camels  and  dromedaries,  for  overland  post 
and  express  purposes,  IV,  170. 

Cameo,  schooner,  voyages  in  1849  ai)d  1850,  III, 
833;  at  Crescent  City,  834. 

Cameron,  Simon,  United  States  secretary  of 
war  in  1861,  IV,  310;  advocates  arming  of 
slaves  as  soldiers  in  Union  army,  322;  how 
call  for  troops  answered  in  California,  324. 

Camilo,  lay  brother,  part  in  defending  Santa 
In 6z  mission  against  Indians  in  1824,  ll,  60. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  counsel  against  Charles 
Cora  on  trial  for  murder  of  William  H. 
Richardson,  III,  474;  opposition  to  San  Fran- 
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cisco  vigilance  committee  oi  1856,  529;  mem¬ 
ber  of  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9, 
IV,  640. 

Campbell,  Anthony,  murder  of,  in  1841,  II,  310. 

Campbell,  Thompson,  member  of  land  com¬ 
mission  in  1853,  III,  695. 

Camp-fire  stories  in  mines,  III,  215-218. 

Campo  Seco,  mining  town,  III,  in;  robbery  by 
Jim  Hill  at,  and  lynch  law  execution  at 
Sonora,  287-289. 

Camptonville,  mining  town,  III,  82,  91. 

Camulos  rancho,  III,  717. 

Canada  de  los  Osos,  345,  346. 

Canada  del  Raimundo  in  San  Mateo  county, 
William  C.  Ralston’s  Belmont  residence,  IV, 
554- 

Canadian  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  139. 

Canalizo,  General,  acting  president  of  Mexico 
in  1845,  II,  361. 

Cafias,  Jos<£  M.,  leader  of  allies  against  Wil¬ 
liam  Waiker  in  Nicaragua  in  1857,  III,  801. 

Canby,  Edward  R.  S.,  United  States  general, 
arrival  as  major  in  1849,  II,  698;  visits  mines 
with  Govornor  Riley  in  1849,  732>  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Oregon  in  1871,  orders  concerning 
Captain  Jack  and  Modoc  Indians,  III,  943; 
negotiation  with  Modocs,  949-961;  conference 
with  Modocs,  962-965;  fatal  meeting  and  how 
murdered,  966-968;  removal  and  disposal  of 
remains,  971;  how  he  hampered  progress  of 
California  Column  in  Texas  in  1862,  IV,  327. 

“Caney  Boy,”  departure  from  state  at  time  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

III,  565 

Canizares,  Jos6,  pilot  of  ship  San  Carlos  in 
1775,  I,  391;  survey  of  San  Pablo  bay,  392; 
second  arrival  of  San  Carlos,  401;  plan  of 
San  Francisco  presidio,  403;  assists  Quirosin 
complete  survey  of  San  Pablo  bay  in  1776, 
404;  visits  Junipero  on  death  bed,  447. 

Cannay,  Patrick,  assemblyman  in  1852,  in  favor 
of  negro  testimony,  IV,  98;  assemblyman  in 
1853,  infavorof  Chinese  immigration,  108-110; 
attempt  to  repeal  statute  excluding  Indian 
and  negro  testimony,  in. 

Cannibals,  to  what  extent  Indian  medicine 
men  were,  I,  762,  768,  769. 

Cannon,  Jack,  killed  at  Downieville  in  1851  and 
lynching  of  woman  for  it,  III,  307-309. 

Canoe  voyages  from  Panama  for  California, 

III,  247. 

Canon  Creek,  mining  camp,  first  woman  at,  III, 
187,  188;  “salted”  mine  at,  198. 

“Canon  Perdido”  of  Santa  Barbara,  II,  668,  669. 

Can-o-pah,  Indian  name  for  portion  of  Merced 
river  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Canton  Chinese  Company  in  California,  IV, 
109. 

Cany,  Edward,  III,  345. 

Cape  and  Union  Cape  flume  at  Oroville,  III,  101. 

Cape  Blanco.  I,  76,  142. 

Cape  Horn  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  III,  79. 

Cape  Mendocino,  I,  76. 

Caperton,  John,  connection  with  contract  for 
state  prison  convict  labor  in  1851,  IV,  119. 

Cape  San  Lucas,  Cavendish  at,  I,  98,  99; 
Woodes  Rogers,  106-111;  Shelvocke,  118-121. 

Capes  of  California,  II,  539. 

Capital,  Monterey  made,  in  1777, 1,  522;  removed 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1845,  351,  4°°,  74 L  question 
of,  in  Constitutional  convention  of  1849,  769, 
770;  act  of  1850  for  permanent  location,  802; 

IV,  72;  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  scheme  for  loca¬ 
tion  at  Vallejo,  72-78;  at  Vallejo  in  1852,  82; 
removal  of  legislature  to  Sacramento  in  1852, 
94,95;  at  Benicia  in  1853,  115,  1 16;  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  in  1854,  149;  acts  for  construction  of 
capitol,  189,  265,  266;  proposition  to  remove, 


to  San  Jos6  in  constitutional  convention  of 

1878-9,  625. 

Capital  punishment,  question  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  ",  759!  for  grand  larceny 
and  robbery,  IV,  59,  60,  70;  Governor  Booth 
opposed  to,  526. 

Capitol  at  Sacramento,  acts  for  construction  of, 
IV,  189,  265,  266;  corner-stone  laid  in  1861, 
280;  Governor  Low  on,  in  1865,  396;  occupied 
by  legislature  of  1869-70,  424  ;  description  of, 
time  of  construction,  and  cost,  424,  425; 
Haight  on,  in  1871,  444;  project  in  1872  to 
adorn  with  works  of  fine  art,  51 1 ;  completion 
and  entire  cost,  539. 

“Capitulacion”  of  Cortds,  I,  41. 

Capprice,  Joseph,  III,  590. 

Captain  Jack  (Kientepoos),  leader  of  Indians 
in  Modoc  war,  part  in  treaty  of  1864,  III,  939; 
removal  to  Klamath  Lake  reservation,  and 
how  and  why  he  left,  939,  941 ;  how  sold  his 
sister,  “Queen  Mary,”  942;  how  killed  Indian 
doctor  for  failing  to  cure  child,  942,  943 ;  re¬ 
fusal  to  return  to  Klamath  Lake,  943,  944. 

Part  in  Modoc  war  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xl,  xli),  944-981;  execution  of, 
and  burial  of  body,  980. 

Caravans,  from  and  to  New  Mexico,  II,  155,  330; 
organization  and  character  of  overland,  271- 
287. 

Carboneli,  Estevan,  voyage,  I,  152. 

Cardozo,  J.  N.,  assemblyman  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1853,  vote  for  water-front  extension 
scheme,  III,  417. 

Carey,  R.  S.,  withdraws  contest  for  seat  of 
Creed  Haymond  in  senate  of  1875-6,  IV,  570. 

Carhart,  George,  assemblyman  in  1853,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  negro  testimony,  IV,  111. 

Cariboo,  mining  locality,  III,  102. 

Carleton,  James  H.,  colonel,  afterwards  gen¬ 
eral,  in  command  of  California  Column  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  326,  327. 

“Carnes  tolendas”  celebration  in  old  California 
times,  II,  503. 

Carlos  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  Spain — see  Charles 
II.,  III.  and  IV. 

Carlos,  Don,  of  Spain,  connection  with  impe¬ 
rial  crown  of  Mexico,  II,  43. 

Carlota,  wife  of  Maximilian,  empress  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  IV,  415  417. 

Carmel  bay,  I,  335. 

Carmel  mission — see  San  Carlos  mission. 

Carmel  river,  I,  335. 

Carmichael,  Lawrence,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

Carolinas  Islas,  I,  183. 

Caroline,  bark,  carries  William  Walker  and 
filibusters  to  Lower  California  in  1853,  III,  762. 

Carothers,  Jesse,  judgment  against  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  how  obtained  and  how  set  aside,  IV, 
184. 

Carpenter,  Gideon  J.,  member  of  railroad  com¬ 
mission  in  1883,  and  conduct,  IV, 679,  680;  de¬ 
nounced  by  Democratic  convention  of  1884, 
685. 

Carpenter,  Lemuel,  arrival  in  1835,  II,  280;  joins 
in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

Carpentier,  Edward  R.,  trustee  of  Oakland 
Water  Front  Company,  IV,  489. 

Carpentier,  Henry  W.,  report  as  state  prison 
inspector  in  1852,  IV,  119-121;  trustee  of 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company,  489;  deed  of 
Oakland  water  front  to  company  and  its  bar¬ 
gain  with  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  490. 

Carpintero,  carpenter  woodpecker,  II,  565. 

Carquinez,  straits  of,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father 
Crespi  at,  in  1772,  I,  388;  II,  533,  536;  train¬ 
carrying  ferry  across,  IV,  491. 

Carr,  Billy,  banished  by  San  Francisco  vigi- 
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lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  525-527;  trans¬ 
ported  to  Sandwich  Islands,  530. 

Carr,  Jesse  D.,  judgment  against  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1851,  and  sale  of  property,  III,  399- 
402. 

Carranco,  F'ather  Lorenzo,  of  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  I,  233-237. 

Carrascora,  Manuel,  appointed  by  William 
Walker  minister  of  hacienda  and  public 
credit  in  Nicaragua,  III,  794. 

Carrera,  General  Martin,  president  of  Mexico 
in  1855,  IV,  413. 

Carrillo,  Anastacio,  sergeant,  part  in  defense  of 
Santa  In£z  mission  against  Indians  in  1824, 
II,  60;  member  oi  territorial  deputation  in 
1827,  89;  and  in  1830,  96;  public  conduct 
praised  by  Governor  Figueroa  in  1833,  1ll\ 
member  of  departmental  junta  in  1839,  263. 

Carrillo,  Carlos  Antonio,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1830,  II,  96;  delegate  to  Mexi¬ 
can  congress  in  1830,  122;  member  of  territo¬ 
rial  deputation  in  1833,  180;  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Alta  California  to  supersede  Juan  B. 
Alvarado  in  1837,  and  how  Alvarado  pre¬ 
vented  supersession  by  defeating  and  captur¬ 
ing  him,  250,  251;  his  fright  and  flight,  251, 
252;  submission,  255;  substitute  member  of 
departmental  assembly  in  1843,  329;  vote 
against  Pio  Pico  in  1845,  370;  vote  for  federa¬ 
tion  against  centralism,  370-372. 

Carrillo,  Joaquin,  his  daughter  Ramona  mar¬ 
ried  to  Romualdo  Pacheco  in  1826,  II,  89; 
substitute  member  of  departmental  assembly 
in  1845,  399- 

Carrillo,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s 
banditti,  III,  722,  723. 

Carrillo,  Josd  Antonio,  member  of  first  provin¬ 
cial  deputation,  II,  45!  advocate  in  1823  of 
administration  by  state  of  temporalities  of 
missions,  56;  banished  by  Governor  Victoria 
in  1830,  129;  joins  in  pronunciamiento  against 
Victoria  in  1831,  138;  substitute  deputy  to 
Mexican  congress  and  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1833,  180;  consequence  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  meeting  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1835,  213. 

Deputy  to  congress  in  1835,  procures  decree 
making  Los  Angeles  capital,  II,  216;  how 
failed  to  succeed  Governor  Figueroa,  216; 
attempt  to  make  his  brother  Carlos  governor, 
and  failure,  245-255;  member  of  superior  tri¬ 
bunal  of  justice  in  1840,  264;  rebellious  con¬ 
duct  towards  departmental  junta  in  1840,  264- 
266;  part  in  seizure  of  American  ship  Fazio 
in  1842,  321;  comandante  of  extra  squadron 
of  militia  in  1844,  343;  nominated  in  1845  for 
first  minister  of  superior  tribunal  of  justice, 
369;  revolt  in  1845,  and  defeat,  392,  393;  one  of 
Monterey  junta  of  1846  to  pronounce  against 
Americans,  397;  peace  commissioner  at  Ca- 
huenga  in  1847,  622;  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  controversies  with  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Gwin,  757. 

Carrillo,  Josefa,  elopement  and  marriage  with 
Henry  D.  Fitch,  II,  492,  493. 

Carrillo,  Julio,  Joaquin  and  Ramon,  residents 
north  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Carrillo,  Luis,  alcalde  of  Santa  Barbara  in  1847, 
controversy  with  Captain  Lippitt,  II,  659. 

Carrillo,  Ramona,  married  to  Romualdo  Pa¬ 
checo  at  San  Diego  in  1826,  II,  89. 

Carrillo,  Raymundo,  comandante  of  Santa 
Barbara,  assists  in  founding  Santa  In£z  mis¬ 
sion,  I,  462;  account  of  bears  at  Monterey  in 
1801,  II,  561. 

Carrington,  pioneer  miner,  how  pounded  out 
gold  in  mortar,  III,  118. 

Carson,  Christopher  (“Kit”),  part  in  Bear  Flag 


revolution,  II.  424,  446,  448;  meeting  with 
General  Kearny  on  desert,  611,  612;  exploit 
with  Lieutenant  Beale  after  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  616. 

Carson,  James  H.,  pioneer  miner,  discoveries 
and  fortunes,  how  estate  administered  on, 
while  he  still  lived,  III,  119,  120. 

Carson  Lake,  Nevada,  project  in  1853  to  in¬ 
clude,  in  California,  IV,  191,  192. 

Carson  Valley,  application  in  1856  to  include, 
in  California,  IV,  190-192. 

Carver,  Hartwell,  proposed  transcontinental 
railroad  in  1835,  IV,  447. 

Carver,  Jonathan,  travels  and  fanciful  notions, 
I,  711;  Shining  Mountain  and  Straits  of  Anian, 
711;  four  great  rivers,  heading  in  center  of 
continent,  Bourbon,  St.  Lawrence,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Oregon,  711,  712. 

Casanate,  Pedro  Portel  de,  I,  152-154. 

Casarin,  Manuel  Jimeno,  seized  and  impris¬ 
oned  by  Solis  rebels  in  1829,  II,  108;  how  re¬ 
leased,  1 16;  member  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1835,  213;  accompanied  remains  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Figueroa  to  Santa  Barbara,  214;  mem¬ 
ber  of  congress  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  241; 
member  of  recalled  territorial  deputation  at 
Monterey  in  1839,  256;  of  departmental  junta 
in  1839,  263;  governmental  duties  temporarily 
devolved  upon,  by  Governor  Alvarado  in 
1841  and  1842,  314;  delivers  government  to 
Micheltorena,  316,  317;  fifth  on  list  of  nomi¬ 
nations  for  governor  in  1844,  337;  wedding  of, 
in  1832,  493,  494,  503;  work  on  California 
archives,  742;  grant  of  Bernal  rancho  in  San 
Francisco  by,  in  1839,  HI,  381. 

Case,  Charles  S.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  599,  6c6,  626. 

Case,  Samuel,  Modoc  peace  commissioner,  HI, 
949;  resignation,  952,  953. 

Casey,  James  P.,  supervisor  in  San  Fracisco  in 
1855,  statements  of  Evening  Bulletin  news¬ 
paper  about,  III,  478;  interview  with  James 
King  of  Wm.,  478,  479;  previous  public  state¬ 
ments  of  same  kind,  479;  street  shooting 
affrays  with  Bagley,  Cushing  and  otheis,  479; 
motives  of  attack  upon  King,  479,  480. 

Circumstances  of  shooting  and  murder  of 
King,  III,  480,  481;  seeks  protection  at  police 
prison,  482;  how  removed  to  county  jail,  483; 
organization  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  and  how  it  took  him  from 
county  jail,  488-507;  how  far  allowed  to  see 
friends,  510,  511;  trial,  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tence  to  be  hanged,  511-513;  preparations  for 
execution,  515-517;  speech  before  execution, 
517;  execution,  517,  518;  funeral  and  monu¬ 
ment,  518;  how  Yankee  Sullivan  elected  him 
supervisor,  527,  528;  henchman  of  David  C 
Broderick  at  Democratic  state  convention  of 
1855,  IV,  153. 

Casserly,  Eugene,  advance  infoimation  of  fail¬ 
ure  of  Adams  &  Co.,  in  1855,  HI,  446;  elected 
state  printer  by  legislature  of  1851,  IV,  66; 
decision  of  supreme  court  in  his  favoi  against 
Governor  McDougal’s  appointee,  George  K. 
Fitch,  160;  purchase  of  Fitch’s  legislative 
journals  and  statutes,  and  what  state  paid 
for  them,  160;  elected  United  States  senator 
in  1867,  419;  charges  of  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion  against  his  friends,  419,  420;  resignation 
in  1873,  420,  528;  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  638. 

Castanares,  Josd  Maria,  substitute  fiscal  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1842,  II,  310; 
sent  by  General  Jos£  Castro  on  secret  mis¬ 
sion  to  Mexico  in  1845,  372,  373- 

Castanares,  Manuel,  fiscal  of  superior  tribunal 
of  justice  in  1842,  II,  310;  delegate  to  Mexican 
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congress  in  1843,  328;  pronounced  a  perjurer 
in  Limantour  land  cases,  III,  698,  699. 

Castaneda,  Juan  de,  leader  of  military  forces  of 
Carlos  A.  Carrillo  in  1837,  defeated  at  battle 
of  San  Buenaventura,  II,  249. 

Castellon,  Francisco,  Democratic  leader  in 
Nicaragua,  contract  with  Byron  Cole  for  aid 
of  William  Walker  against  enemies,  III,  770, 
771 ;  bargains  with  Walker,  772-774;  death, 
778. 

Castillero,  Andres,  friend  of  Juan  B.  Alva¬ 
rado  and  what  he  accomplished  for  him  in 
Mexico,  II,  253,  254;  delegate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  1839,  263;  part  in  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  in  1842,  312;  commissioner 
from  Mexico  to  California  in  1845,  374;  atten¬ 
tion  engrossed  in  New  Almaden  quicksilver 
mine,  and  supposed  policy  as  commissioner, 
400;  how  he  discovered  New  Almaden  quick¬ 
silver  mine  in  1845,  549- 

Castillo,  Alonzo  del,  I,  55. 

Castillo,  Domingo  del,  map  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  72,  183. 

Castillo,  El,  at  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco,  I, 
550-552,  583;  at  Point  Loma,  San  Diego,  588; 
at  Monterey,  650. 

Castillo,  Pedro  del,  associate  commissioner  for 
secularization  of  Mission  Dolores  in  1835,  II, 
210,  21 1. 

Casting  Vote — see  Vote,  Casting. 

Castree,  David  B.,  justice  of  peace  in  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  III,  636. 

Castro,  Angel,  uncle  of  General  Josd  Castro, 
story  of  insults  to  daughters  by  Fremont’s 
men  in  1846,  II,  418. 

Castro,  Antonio  Maria,  Spanish  grant  of  Vega 
del  Rio  del  Pajaro  in  Monterey  county,  II, 
749- 

Castro,  Carlos,  member  of  first  provincial  dep¬ 
utation,  II,  45;  substitute  member  of  territo¬ 
rial  deputation  in  1830,  95;  again  in  1833,  180; 
substitute  member  of  departmental  junta  in 
1839,  263  • 

Castro,  Francisco,  at  foundation  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Solano  mission,  I,  498;  member  of  first 
provincial  deputation,  11,45;  in  favor  in  1825  of 
depriving  missionaries  of  control  of  neo¬ 
phytes  and  temporalities  of  missions,  66; 
daughter  Candida  marries  Russian  Jos6  Bol- 
coff,  74. 

Castro,  Francisco  Maria,  father-in-law  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alvarado,  II,  313. 

Castro,  Jacinto,  receives  one  of  murderer 
Gomez’  orphan  children  at  Santa  Cruz  in 
1847,  II,  660. 

Castro,  Juan  Jos£,  claim  to  Yerba  Buena  Island, 
III,  702,  703. 

Castro  JosC,  (sometimes  called  Castro  y  Al¬ 
varez),  seventh  Mexican  governor  of  Alta 
California,  opposition  to  Governor  Victoria 
in  1831,  II,  138;  employs  foreigners  to  hunt 
otters,  17 1 ;  member  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1833,  l8o>‘  what  he  had  to  do  as  “primer 
vocal”  in  1835  with  foundation  of  Yerba  Bu¬ 
ena  and  San  Francisco,  203;  in  political  com¬ 
mand  in  1835,  213;  becomes  governor  (gober- 
nador  interino),  and  action  as  such,  215-217. 

Part  as  member  of  territorial  deputation 
in  pronouncing  against  centralism  and  de¬ 
claring  California  independent,  II,  231,  232; 
president  of  constituent  congress,  232;  flam¬ 
ing  proclamation,  232,  233;  lieutenant-colonel 
under  Governor  Alvarado  in  1837,  240;  mili¬ 
tary  services  against  Carlos  A.  Carrillo, 
248-250;  second  on  list  of  nominations  for 
governor  in  1839,  259;  prefect  of  first  district 
in  1839,  259>  262;  substitute  member  of  depart¬ 
mental  junta  in  1869,  263;  arrests  Isaac  Gra¬ 


ham  and  crowd  at  Branciforte  in  1840,  car¬ 
ries  them  to  Mexico,  and  result,  267-273; 
substitute  member  of  departmental  assembly 
in  1843,  329- 

Part  in  revolution  against  Governor  Mich- 
eltorena  and  driving  him  from  country  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents  II,  xx),  344-356;  com- 
andante-general  in  1845,  354,  373;  sends  Jos6 
Maria  Castanares  on  secret  mission  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  372,  373;  quarrel  with  Governor  Pio  Pico, 
373>  374;  instructions  to  John  Marsh  and  John 
Gantt  about  Indian  horse-thieves,  388,  389; 
progress  of  quarrel  with  Pico,  392-395. 

Proclamation  against  Fremont,  II,  395-398; 
declaration  against  Americans,  397,  398; 
measures  for  defense  of  count  ry  against  Amer¬ 
icans,  406-408;  declares  martial  law,  408;  re¬ 
ceives  news  of  Bear  Flag  revolution  and 
proclamations,  409,  410;  unjust  suspicions  of 
Pico  against  him,  411-413;  his  own  account 
of  action,  413,  414;  Fremont’s  visit  to,  417; 
Commodore  Sloat’s  letter  to,  on  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  Monterey,  and  his  answer,  569, 570; 
retreat  southward,  571,  576-578;  relations 
with  Commodore  Stockton,  583-585;  escape 
into  Mexico,  585;  as  prefect  orders  Yerba 
Buena  laid  out  and  employs  Jean  J.  Vioget  to 
make  survey,  592;  return  to  California  and 
correspondence  with  Governor  Mason,  670; 
grant  as  prefect  in  1836  of  lot  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Apolonio  Miranda,  III,  381. 

Castro,  Jos6  Tiburcio,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1830,  II,  86;  of  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  263. 

Castro,  Macario,  sergeant,  assists  in  selecting 
site  of  San  Miguel  mission,  I,  481. 

Castro,  Manuel,  prefect  of  Monterey  in  1846, 
opposition  to  Americans,  II,  405,  406;  alleged 
grant,  as  prefect,  of  land  in  San  Francisco 
to  Peter  T.  Sherreback,  III,  696,  697. 

Castro  Mariano,  Spanish  grant  ;-to,  of  Las 
Animas  and  Canada  de  la  Brea  ranchos,  11, 
749- 

Castro,  Martina,  wife  of  Governor  Alvarado, 
marriage  by  proxy,  II,  313,  314. 

Caswell,  Thomas  H.,  county  judge  of  Nevada 
county,  granted  leave  of  absence  in  1852,  IV, 

13 1. 

Catala,  Father  Magin,  assists  in  founding  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  I,  480;  missionary  at 
Santa  Clara  in  1805,  assists  in  planting  Ala¬ 
meda,  617 ;  favors  republican  constitution  of 
1827,  II,  87. 

Catalina  Island,  Santa— see  Santa  Catalina  Is¬ 
land. 

Catalina,  Mexican  brig,  Governor  Figueroa’s 
voyage  in,  II,  162-166;  Frederick  Becker, 
owner  of,  refuses  to  carry  exiles  in  1835,  200. 

Catalonian  Volunteers,  I,  309,  516;  retirement 
of  most  of  them  in  1774,  518;  new  company 
sent  to  California  by  Branciforte  in  1794,  571, 
575- 

Cathedral  rocks  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  856. 

Catholics — see  Religion. 

Cats,  Father  Francisco  Uria’s,  II,  523. 

Cats,  wild,  II,  561. 

Cattle,  in  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284;  how 
first  brought  to  Alta  California,  330,  333 ;  to 
San  Francisco  in  1776,  399;  worth  of,  in  1788, 
533;  establishment  of  “el  rancho  del  rey”  or 
royal  cattle-ranch  at  San  Mateo,  586;  at 
missions  in  1815,  and  how  horses  had  to  be 
killed  to  make  room  for,  641 ;  royal  cattle- 
ranch  at  site  of  Salinas  city,  652 ;  at  missions 
in  1834,  II,  207 ;  wholesale  slaughter  of,  on 
secularization  of  missions,  207,  208,  480; 
kinds  of,  in  California,  482,  483;  stealing  of, 
in  early  days,  III,  667,  668;  introduction  of 
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American,  879-881;  “colliar,”  what  and  how 
done,  880 ;  American  beei  and  milk  as  against 
Spanish  hides  and  tallow,  880;  in  California 
in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Cattle  ranchos,  III,  881. 

Caucus  for  United  States  senator  in  1855,  how 
and  why  prevented  by  David  C.  Broderick, 
IV,  158,  159. 

Cavalier,  Father  Jos6,  assists  in  foundation  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  mission,  I,  347. 

Cavallero  y  Osio,  Juan,  endower  of  two  Lower 
California  missions,  I,  167,  287. 

Cavallo,  Juan,  Portuguese  of  Macao,  connec¬ 
tion  with  Nootka  imbroglio,  I,  673-682. 

Cave  City,  mining  town,  III,  117. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  voyage  of  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  I,  xii),  98-100. 

Caves  in  limestone  belt,  III,  no,  123. 

Cavis,  Joseph  M.,  contest  with  Leander  Quint 
for  seat  in  senate  of  1862  and  1863,  IV,  339; 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1875, 

•  566. 

Cavorca,  in  Sonora,  Henry  A.  Crabb  and 
filibusters  at,  HI,  810-812. 

Caycee,  William,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  802. 

Cayuelas,  Francisco,  grant  of  land  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  mission  to,  I,  544;  II,  747,  748. 

Cazneau,  Thomas  N.,  part  in  lynching  of 
Peter  Nicholas,  III,  295,  296;  how  he  pro¬ 
tected  McCrea’s  store  at  Sawmill  Flat  from 
Joaquin  Murieta’s  banditti,  720,  721 ;  super¬ 
intendent  oi  immigration  in  1861,  IV,  296, 
297. 

Ceanothus,  II,  556. 

C.  Crocker  &  Co.,  contractors  on  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  IV,  465,  479;  succeeded  by 
Contract  and  Finance  Company,  492. 

Cedars,  II,  554. 

Cement  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  76. 

Cement  mining,  III,  88. 

Cemeteries  of  Yerba  Buena  and  San  Francisco, 
III,  428-430. 

Census— see  Population. 

Centennial  exposition,  at  Philadelphia,  pro¬ 
posed  appropriations  for,  defeated,  IV,  573, 
574. 

Centerville,  Alameda  county,  endorses  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
550. 

Central  Pacific  railroad,  ground  broken  for 
construction  in  1863,  IV,  350  ;  control  of  Sac¬ 
ramento  valley  railroad  in  1865,  453  ;  organi¬ 
zation  of  company  in  1861,  456,  457  ;  Theo¬ 
dore  D.  Judah’s  surveys  and  reports,  457- 
459;  Judah’s  work  at  Washington,  459-461  ; 
act  of  congress  of  July  1,  1862,  461-463; 
progiess  of,  in  nine  months,  464-466. 

Subsidy  acts  of  1863,  IV,  467-469;  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1864,  469,  470  ;  act  of  congress  of  July 
2,  1864,  471-473 ;  progress  of,  to  Colfax,  473, 
474  ;  opposition  of  Lester  L.  Robinson,  474- 
477;  relations  with  State  of  Nevada,  477, 
478 ;  progress  above  Colfax,  478-480 ;  its  pol¬ 
icy,  management  and  public  feeling  against 
it,  480-484  ;  how  it  crossed  Sierra  Nevada 
and  reached  Truckee  Meadows,  484. 

Act  of  congress  oi  July  3,  1866,  IV,  484, 
485 ;  absorption  of  other  roads,  485-487  ; 
question  of  terminus  at  San  Francisco,  487  ; 
grant  of  submerged  land  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island  and  Mission  bay,  488,  489 ;  contro¬ 
versy  about  Yerba  Buena  Island,  490,  491 ; 
its  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  492  ; 
construction  eastward  and  connection  with 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  492,  493;  junction  at 
Promontory  and  point  fixed  at  Ogden,  493, 
494 ;> ceremonies  of  junction,  the  “last  tic’’ 


and  “golden  spike,”  494,  495;  Governor 
Booth’s  action,  vetoes  against,  IV,  510; 
Dennis  Kearney’s  threats  against,  604  ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Irwin  on  payment  of  interest  by  state 
for,  646;  managers  build  Southern  Pacific 
railroad,  669-672  ;  controversies  about  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes  from  1880  to  1883  inclusive, 
and  compromise  of  Attorney-general  Mar¬ 
shall,  706;  amount  remaining  unpaid  in 
1886,  707. 

“Ceonaltin  John,”  Indian  leader  on  Salmon 
river  in  1864,  III,  934. 

Cermenon,  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  voyage  in 
ship  San  Agustin,  I,  132. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  II,  646,  647. 

Cerros  Island,  I,  63,  64. 

Cervantes,  Andres,  seized  and  imprisoned  in 
1829  by  Solis  rebels,  II,  108. 

Chabot,  A.,  first  use  of  large  hose  for  washing 
down  gravel  banks,  III,  88. 

Challenge,  ship,  carries  Raousset-Boulbon’s 
filibusters  to  Guaymas  on  second  expedition, 
HI.  744,  745- 

Chamberlain,  Charles  N.,  justice  of  the  peace 
in  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  521 ;  asked  to 
resign,  and  refuses,  636. 

Chamberlain,  John,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to, 
for  three  leagues  of  land  on  Cosumnes  river, 
pronounced  fraudulent.  III,  701. 

Chamber  of  commerce  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
412 ;  IV,  648. 

Chambers,  David,  connection  with  Page,  Ba¬ 
con  &  Co.,  Ill,  444. 

Chamorro,  Fruto,  leader  of  Legitimist  party 
in  Nicaragua  in  1854,  death  of,  and  result, 
III,  770,  771. 

Chancellorville,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  354, 
355- 

Chandler,  Reuben,  lieutenant  in  Mariposa  bat¬ 
talion,  services  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  853, 
854. 


Chandlerville.  mining  locality,  III,  97. 

Changing  of  names,  by  legislature,  IV,  182, 
183 ;  power  given  to  courts  in  1866,  183 ; 
Governor  Weller  on  subject,  234 ;  act  giving 
power  to  courts,  402. 

Chaparral,  II,  557. 

Chaparral  Hill  near  San  Andreas,  fight  of 
Deputy-sheriff  Ellas  and  men  with  Joaquin 
Murieta  and  banditti  at,  III,  718,  719. 

Chaplains,  of  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 
II-  757,  758  ;  Thomas  H.  Laine’s  preamble 
and  resolutions  in  senate  of  1875-6  against 
employment  of,  IV,  570,  571 ;  James  E.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  resolutions  in  assembly  of  1875-6,  571 ; 
proposition  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9;  prohibiting  employment  of,  in  state 
institutions,  defeated,  625 ;  question  of,  in 
legislature  of  1880,  651. 

Chapman,  American,  builder  at  San  Gabriel 
in  1830  of  schooner  Guadalupe,  how  he  car¬ 
ried  it  down  to  ocean,  and  launched  it,  II, 
156,  157. 

Chapman,  J  M.,  schooner — see  J.  M.  Chap¬ 
man. 

Chapultepec,  battle  of,  II,  651,  652. 

Chaque,  Martin,  I,  126. 

Characteristics  of  early  miners  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents  III,  xiv-xvi),  161-231. 

Chard,  William,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II,  269 ; 
his  case  in  Mexico,  273,  274  ;  arrival  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1833,  279. 

Charitable  Institutions  not  connected  with 
state,  appropriation  for,  in  1863,  IV,  367  ; 
Governor  Low  on  subject,  372,  373;  multi¬ 
tudinous  petitions  for  appropriations  in  1866, 
401 ;  Governor  Booth  on  subject,  525 ;  Gov- 
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ernor  Irwin’s  veto  of  bill  to  allow  unlimited 
holding  of  real  estate  by,  576;  James  Lick’s 
giits  to,  581,  582 ;  provisions  in  constitution 
of  1879  as  to>  633 ;  Governor  Perkins  in  favor 
of  state  aid  to  orphan  asylums,  649 ;  on 
moneys  expended  by  state  for,  from  1872  to 
1883,  665  ;  Governor  Stoneman  on  moneys 
expended  on,  in  1883  and  1884,  688  ;  expendi¬ 
tures  for.  in  1885  and  1886,  707. 

Charles  11.  of  England,  charter  to  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  I,  712. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  I,  175,  180. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  I,  252,  298;  royal  order 
of,  conferred  on  Felipe  de  Neve,  526. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  I,  463 ;  abdication  in 
1808,  628. 

Charles  V.,  Cortes’  letters  to,  about  California, 
„  !>  37-39- 

Charleston,  closing  of  harbor  of,  by  Union 
forces  in  Civil  war,  IV,  361;  abandonment 
of,  by  Confederates,  385. 

Charquin,  Indian  neophyte  of  San  Francisco, 
punished  for  flight  and  harboring  fugitives. 


>,  553- 

Charter  Oak  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  613. 

Chase,  Levi,  nominated  by  Democrats  for  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  in  1879,  IV,  642. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  United  States  secretary  of 
treasury  in  1864,  recommends  repeal  of  spe¬ 
cific  contract  law  without  effect,  IV,  377. 

Chase,  S.  H.,  state  senator  in  1861,  ringing 
resolutions  in  favor  of  Union  and  California’s 
devotion  to  it,  IV,  278. 

Chatard,  Frederick,  spikes  guns  of  Manzanillo 
in  1848,  II,  645. 

Chattanooga,  siege  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  359,  360. 

Chato,  Mexican  brig,  brings  up  miserable 
soldiers  for  Governor  Micheltorena  in  1842, 
II,  316. 

Cheatham,  Frank,  part  in  lynching  Jim  Hill  at 
Sonora  in  1851,  III,  289. 

Chellis,  John  F.,  elected  by  Republicans  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  in  1861,  and  vote  for, IV,  290; 
remarks  on  assuming  office  in  1862,  294  ;  vale¬ 
dictory  remarks  in  1863,  351 ;  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  in  1863,  352. 

Chenery,  Richard,  assemblyman  in  1857,  nomi¬ 
nates  Aaron  A.  Sargent  for  United  States 
senator,  IV,  206;  friend  of  Timothy  G.  Phelps 
in  contest  for  United  States  senate  in  1863, 
336. 

Cherokee  “benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,”  III, 
242. 

Cherokee,  mining  locality,  III,  82,  102,  149. 

Cherries,  III,  876. 

Cherubusco,  battle  of,  II,  649. 

Chickamauga,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  359. 

Chickens,  price  of,  in  1788,  I,  534;  in  1851,  III, 

881,  882 ;  two  stories  of,  in  early  mining  days, 

882,  883. 

Chico,  Mariano,  ninth  Mexican  governor  of 
Alta  California,  appointment  as  gobernador 
propietario,  II,  217,  218;  arrival  and  first 
movements,  218. 

Administration,  centralism,  violence,  revo¬ 
lution  against  and  expulsion  of  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  II,  xiv),  218-227;  how  he 
continued  to  stand  like  an  evil  genius  threat¬ 
eningly  over  Governor  Gutierrez,  227-229; 
his  order  to  alcalde  of  Dolores  in  1836  to  grant 
Jacob  P.  Leese  a  lot  in  Yerba  Buena,  591. 

Chicori,  Mulatto  rebel  in  Lower  California,  I, 
234,  235.  243-  ,  .  . 

Children,  tenderness  of  early  miners  for,  III, 
184. 

Chilenos,  effort  in  1852  to  exclude  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  IV,  108,  no. 

Chiles,  Joseph  B.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331  ;  trip 


back  to  United  States  in  1843,  and  return  with 
more  immigrants,  375. 

Chili  Camp,  mining  locality,  III,  in. 

Chili  Colorado,  or  red  peppers,  common  use  of, 
II,  487. 

Chili,  Henry  Meiggs  in,  III,  439,  440;  John  Big¬ 
ler  minister  to,  IV,  212. 

China,  steamer  line  to,  III,  432;  steam  commu¬ 
nication  established  with,  IV,  406. 
hinese  Camp,  named  from  Chinese  miners, 
II,  736,  III,  124,  130;  mining  laws  of,  260;  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Chinese  from,  in  1849,  IV,  102. 

Chinese,  origin  and  growth  of  prejudices 
against,  in  mines,  III,  263-265;  in  admission 
celebration,  335;  how  they  washed  clothes  at 
Washerwoman’s  lagoon  in  San  Francisco, 
425,  426;  contributions  to  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  627;  Three-fingered 
Jack’s  luxury  in  cutting  throats  of,  717,  719; 
Governor  Burnett’s  attitude  towards,  lV,  59; 
Governor  McDougal’s  views  in  favor  of,  85. 

Immigration  and  early  anti-Chinese  move¬ 
ments  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xix), 
98-113;  Governor  Bigler  scolds  legislature  of 
1854  for  not  passing  bill  against,  139;  argu¬ 
ment  for  right  of  state  to  exclude,  157;  Wil¬ 
son  Flint’s  report  in  favor  of,  in  1855, 167,  168; 
foreign  miners’  license  tax  of  1855  and  1856 
leveled  against,  186-188;  Governor  Weller  in 
1859  sends  soldiers  to  put  down  anti-Chinese 
riot  in  Shasta  county,  253;  Governor  Stan¬ 
ford’s  anti-Chinese  views  in  1862,  but  in  favor 
of  commerce  with,  292,  293;  anti-Chinese  act 
of  1862,  imposing  capitation  tax,  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  by  supreme  court,  330. 

Statute  of  1863  expressly  excluding  testi¬ 
mony  of  Chinese  and  Mongolians,  IV,  341; 
bill  to  allow  testimony  of,  defeated  in  1866, 
401,  402;  Governor  Low  on  subject,  404,  405; 
political  movements  against,  405;  Governor 
Haight  against,  412,  428;  but  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
mitting  their  testimony,  428;  how  and  why 
employed  in  building  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
478-480,  493;  anti-Chinese  plank  of  Republican 
platform  of  1871,  499;  Governor  Booth  on, 
immigration  and  cheap  labor  of,  503;  on  mob 
violence  against,  503,504;  Governor  Irwin  on, 
570. 

Legislative  committee  of  investigation  on 
subject  of,  IV,  575;  Irwin  on  riots  against, 
and  sand-lots  disturbances,  583,  584;  report 
of  committee,  anti-Chinese  movements,  act 
submitting  question  to  popular  vote,  586;  anti- 
Chinese  riots,  occasioned  by  sand-lots  agita¬ 
tion,  how  put  down  by  committee  of  safety 
and  William  T.  Coleman’s  “pick-handle” 
brigade,  587,  595-5995  laundries  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  595;  Workingmen’s  party  and  Dennis 
Kearney’s  anti-Chinese  movements  and 
threats  of  violence,  601-603. 

Workingmen’s  party  anti-Chinese  plat¬ 
form,  IV,  610,  61 1 ;  proposed  provisions  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9  against, 
617,  618;  John  F.  Miller’s  speech  against, 
618-620;  Volney  E.  Howard’s  opposition  to, 
620,  621;  Charles  V.  Stuart’s  speech  in  favor 
of,  621-625;  anti-Chinese  planks  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  of  1879,  64b  642; 
of  Workingmen’s  party  platform,  643;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Irwin  on  popular  vote  against  immi¬ 
gration,  647;  proposed  laws  against,  in  legis¬ 
lature  of  1880,  619,  652,  653. 

Effect  of  agitation  on  immigration  from 
eastern  states  and  Europe,  IV,  658;  Governor 
Perkins  in  1881  on  legislaton  against,  659; 
Burlingame  treaty  modified,  660;  President 
Garfield  on,  664;  Governor  Stoneman  on,  674; 
anti-Chinese  spirit  in  1885,  691,  692;  Republi- 
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can  platform  of  1886  against,  700;  Democratic 
platform  of  1886  against,  701;  anti-Chinese 
party  state  convention  of  1886,  and  “boy¬ 
cotting”  resolutions  of,  702;  Grangers’  oppo¬ 
sition  to,  703;  Governor  Bartlett’s  opposition 
to,  710,  71 1 ;  but  vetoes  illiberal  bill  directed 
against,  714. 

“Chinigchinich,”  Father  Ger<5nimo  Bocana’s 
account  of  Indians  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 

I,  746-794. 

Chips’  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  99. 

“Chips,”  pioneer  mining  prospector,  experi¬ 
ences  and  fate  of,  III,  98,  99. 

Chocuyenes  Indians,  II,  795. 

Choiseul,  Ducde,  I,  251. 

Cholera  in  San  Joaquin  valley  in  1834,  I,  743;  on 
the  plains  in  pioneer  times,  III,  241;  in  Nicar¬ 
agua  in  1856,  793. 

Chollar-Potosi  mine,  and  bonanza,  III,  159,  IV, 
541. 

Choquet,  Diego,  captain  of  ship  San  Antonio, 

I)  375!  assists  in  rebuilding  San  Diego  mission 
in  1775,  376. 

Chowchilla  Indians,  III,  839,  851;  treaty  with 
Major  Savage,  and  subsequent  good  conduct, 

852. 

Chowchilla  river,  fight  at,  between  Americans 
and  Mexicans  in  1855,  HI,  7J2- 
Christmas,  celebration  of,  in  old  California 
times,  II,  501,  502. 

Chun  Aching,  head  of  Chinese  Canton  Com¬ 
pany,  IV,  109. 

Church,  Edward  W.,  visit  to  San  Fiancisco 
vigilancecommittee  of  1856  on  David  S.  Terry 
matter,  III,  586. 

Churches  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  III,  412. 
Churchman,  James,  nominated  for  congress  in 
1854,  IV,  156. 

Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  I,  x),  55-60,  67-69. 

Cienega  del  Gabilan  rancho  in  Monterey  county, 
Limantour’s  fraudulent  claim  to,  III,  698. 
“Cimarrones,”  fugitive  apostate  Indians,  I,  641. 
Cinch  and  cinch  straps,  II,  489,  490. 

“Cinching”  and  “cinched,”  meaning  of  terms 
in  mining  and  business  transactions,  II,  490, 
IV,  543-  .  , 

Cinnabar— see  Quicksilver. 

Circus,  Rowe’s,  in  1849,  H,  732- 
Cisterns  in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  366- 
Citrus  fruits,  Governor  Stoneman  in  1887  on 
great  production  and  excellence  of,  IV,  708. 
City  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  old  Graham  House, 
burned  in  1851,  III,  358;  Jenny  Lind  theater 
transformed  into,  409,  410,  IV,  97;  new,  com¬ 
menced  in  1870,  extravagance  of  cost  and  ex¬ 
pensive  carelessness,  531,  532. 

City  Hotel  in  early  San  Francisco,  II,  721,  III, 

City5  Water  Works  of  San  Francisco,  III,  366, 
367. 

Ciudad  or  City  of  Los  Angeles— see  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

“Civil  Fund,”  what  it  was  and  how  Governor 
Riley  paid  expenses  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849  out  °f>  776;  efforts  to  pro¬ 

cure,  for  state,  prove  vain,  III,  664,  665;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bigler  on,  in  1854,  IV,  139;  decision  of 
United  States  supreme  court  against  state’s 
right  to,  157;  Bigler’s  last  proposition  about, 
166. 

Civil  law,  conflict  with  common  law,  II,  771. 
Civil  war,  call  for  troops  in  1861,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  answer,  IV,  282;  action  in  respect  to 
“sanitary  fund,”  289;  advantages  reaped  by 
California  from,  289,290;  Californian  military 
men  to  the  front,  291;  California’s  stand,  296; 
question  about  fortifying  San  Francisco  in 


1862,  298;  iron-clad  monitor  Comanche,  298; 
Speaker  George  Barstow  of  assembly  of  1862 
on,  303. 

Progress  of,  from  Bull  Run  to  spring  of  1863, 
and  California’s  part  in  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  IV,  xxvii),  304-328;  legislation- of 
1863  in  favor  of  Californian  soldiers  and 
against  rebels,  332,  333;  California  in  favor 
of  fighting  out  the  war,  341;  asks  for  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  favorable  re¬ 
sponse,  342;  contributions  to  military  fund, 
348-350;  loyalty  to  United  States,  350,  351. 

Progress  of  war  from  spring  of  1863  to 
spring  of  1864,  and  investment  of  Petersburg 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxviii, 

xxix) ,  354-366;  Governor  Stanford  in  De¬ 
cember,  1863,  on  result  of,  369,  370;  Governor 
Low  on  uncompromising  prosecution  of,  374. 

Progress  of  war  to  surrender  at  Appomattox 
in  1865  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxix. 

xxx)  ,  378-387;  effect  of  war  on  transcontinental 
railroad  question,  456,  457,  459. 

Claims  in  mines,  rules  and  regulations  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xvii,  xviii),  252-262. 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Laura  A.  K.,  author  of  “Shirley’s” 
letters  about  mines  in  1851  and  1852,  III,  104, 
167,  168. 

Clar,  John,  II,  320  ;  interview  with  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo  in  1843,  426. 

Clara,  Indian  girl,  at  founding  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  I,  462,  465. 

Clarke,  John,  interested  with  John  Jacob  Astor 
in  Astoria,  I,  722-725. 

Clarke,  Newman  S.,  United  States  brigadier- 
general,  in  command  at  San  Francisco  in 
i860,  letter  to  Governor  Downey  in  regard  to 
alleged  Indian  troubles,  IV,  263. 

Clarke,  Smyth,  clerk  of  Mayor  Garrison  of 
San  Francisco  and  friend  of  Henry  Meiggs 
in  1854,  III,  437;  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  559. 

Clarke,  William — see  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Clark,  William  S.,  Mormon  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  how  he  refused  to  pay  tithes  to 
Samuel  Brannan  in  mines,  II,  595. 

Clark’s  Point  in  San  Francisco,  II,  722. 

Claudio,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s  banditti,  III, 
714-718. 

Claughley,  James,  ordered  to  leave  state  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  530. 

Clay,  Henry,  compromise  measures  of  1850  in 
reference  to  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  II,  813,  814;  chairman  of  compromise 
committee,  820,  821  ;  “omnibus  bill,”  and 
how  it  passed  United  States  senate,  821. 

Clayton,  Charles,  congressman  in  1872,  IV, 
5i7- 

Clear  Lake  in  Modoc  county,  III,  938. 

Clear  Lake  in  Lake  county,  massacre  of  In¬ 
dians  at.  in  1843,  II.  387,  388;  formation  of, 
535,. 536,  III,  862;  proposed  expedition  against 
Indians  of,  and  General  Hooker’s  remarks 
about,  896,  897. 

Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  bull  authorizing  Junipero 
Serra  to  administer  rite  of  confirmation,  I, 
414,  442. 

Clemente,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  how  he 
tried  to  shirk  work,  I,  278. 

Clementina,  Mexican  brig,  how  employed  to 
carry  off  Governors  Chrco  and  Gutierrez,  II, 
207,  231. 

Clemens,  Samuel  C.,  literary  work  of,  under 
nom-de-plume  of  “  Mark  Twain,”  IV,  716. 

Clergy,  Ord’s  proposition  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849  t°  exclude,  from  legisla¬ 
ture,  II,  765. 
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Clerke,  Charles,  voyage  of,  in  Cook’s  ships,  I, 
672. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  president  of  United 
States  in  1884,  IV,  686. 

Climate,  Governor  Borica’s  account  of,  I,  561; 
Vancouver’s  account,  613;  salubrity  of,  II, 
497  ;  in  general,  540-544. 

Climate  in  Lower  California,  I,  260-262. 

Clipper  Gap  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
465,  473- 

Clipper  ships,  development  of,  III,  406,  407. 
Clipperton,  Captain  John,  I,  112-116. 

Clouds’  Rest  above  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  847. 
Cloverdale,  III,  864. 

Clovers,  II,  559. 

Coal,  II,  550;  cost  of,  in  San  Francisco  in  1854, 
III,  424. 

Coast  defenses,  report  on,  in  legislature  of 
1887,  IV,  716. 

Coast  Range  of  mountains,  II,  532-537. 

Coates,  James,  arrival  in  1842,  II,  332. 

Coat  of  arms  proposed  by  Governor  Echeandia 
in  1827,  II,  91. 

Cobb,  Howell,  speaker  of  United  States  house 
of  representatives  in  1850,  action  against  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  into  Union,  II,  822. 
Gobble  stones  used  for  streets  in  San  Francisco, 
Ill,  426. 

Cochimies,  Indians  of  Lower  California,  I, 
229-232,  267. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  attack  with  Chili  insurgents 
upon  Todos  Santos  mission  in  Lower  Cali- 
ifornia  in  1822,  I,  664. 

Cocos  Island,  and  supposed  buried  treasure, 
III,  772. 

Codes  of  California,  recommendations  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stanford  in  1863,  IV,  367;  Governor 
Haight  on,  412 ;  act  of  1868  for,  423,  426 ; 
Haight  on  work  done  up  to  1871,  444,  445  ; 
Governor  Booth  on,  502;  adoption  of,  in  1872, 
507,  508 ;  Booth’s  praise,  revising  commis¬ 
sion,  527;  multitudinous  amendments 527,  528; 
second  revising  commission,  647  ;  amend¬ 
ments  of  1880,  649,  650,  655,  656 ;  proposal  in 
legislature  of  1883  for  a  “simple,  speedy  and 
inexpensive  system  of  procedure  in  civil 
cases,”  678,  679. 

Cody,  William  F.,  “Buffalo  Bill,”  pony  express 
rider,  IV,  268. 

Coffee,  Governor  Stanford  on  production  of,  in 
California,  IV,  368. 

Coffroth,  James  W.,  early  resident  of  Sonora, 
III,  126;  part  in  saving  neck  of  Peter  Nicholas, 
295,  296  ;  part  in  lynching  of  John  S.  Barclay, 
301-304  ;  state  senator  in  1854,  report  against 
Chinese  immigration,  IV,  no,  in  ;  report  on 
state  prison  affairs,  118-122  ;  Know  Nothing 
candidate  for  United  States  senate  in  1857, 
202 ;  nominates  Henry  A.  Crabb  for  United 
States  senator  in  1857,  206;  candidate  on 
Democratic  ticket  in  1864  for  congress,  388. 
Cohen,  Alfred  A.,  appointed  receiver  in  San 
Francisco  on  failure  of  Adams  &  Co.  in 
1855,  III,  448;  removal  of  assets,  and  reason 
therefor,  499 ;  assignee  in  insolvency  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  accounts  of,  discharge  and 
temporary  absence  in  New  York,  449,  450 ; 
appointment  and  discharge  revoked,  450  ; 
appointment  of  Henry  M.  Naglee  receiver, 
suit  against,  attempt  to  depart  again  to  New 
York,  and  arrest,  450,  451  ;  imprisonment  of, 
and  discharge  by  supreme  court,  451,  452; 
quarrel  with  James  King  of  Wm.  in  1854,  ren¬ 
counter,  and  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  465,  466; 
argument  as  counsel  for  Creed  Haymond 
against  legality  of  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  IV,  636. 

Coinage,  private,  of  early  days,  III,  404, 405. 


Coin,  article  of  merchandise  in  1848,  II,  696; 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  early  days,  III,  404. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  365. 

Cold  Spring,  mining  town,  III,  73. 

Cole,  Byron,  contracts  in  Nicaragua  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker,  III,  771. 

Cole,  Cornelius,  congressman  in  1863  and  up  to 
March,  1865,  IV,  366;  United  States  senator  in 
1865,  397;  candidate  for  United  States  senator 
in  1873,  528. 

Cole,  Dr.  R.  Beverly,  representations  about  con¬ 
dition  of  Sterling  A.  Hopkins,  stabbed  by 
David  S.  Terry  in  1856,  III,  581;  testimony 
that  James  King  of  Win.  was  killed  not  by 
Casey’s  shot  but  by  attending  surgeons,  647. 

Cole,  Ira,  investigated  by  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  520;  ordered  to 
leave  state,  but  sentence  suspended,  530. 

Coleman,  A.  N.,  partner  of  Alvinza  Hayward, 
experiences  in  mining  stock  speculations, 
III,  200,  201. 

Cole,  Mrs.  L.  E,,  petition  in  1870  for  women’s 
rights,  IV,  435. 

Coleman,  William  T.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  316  ;  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  starting  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  488  ;  disapproves  of  move¬ 
ment  of  committee  against  San  Francisco 
Herald  newspaper,  489-492 ;  how  he  formed 
members  of  committee  into  companies,  492, 
493;  interview  with  Governor  Johnson,  497- 
503 ;  part  in  taking  Casey  and  Cora  from 
county  jail,  506,  507  ;  motion  for  publication 
of  committee  constitution,  550;  for  resigna¬ 
tion  of  county  officers,  562. 

Answer  to  delegation  of  Sacramento  citi¬ 
zens  on  continuance  of  committee,  III,  564 ; 
on  committee  for  final  adjournment,  565  ;  in¬ 
terview  with  Volney  E.  Howard,  574  ;  con¬ 
nection  with  trial  of  David  S.  Terry,  590, 
604  ;  case  of  Philander  Brace,  609;  with  action 
on  return  of  Edward  Bulger  from  exile,  620; 
contributions  of  money,  626;  action  in  regard 
to  asking  county  and  municipal  officers  to 
resign,  635;  suit  against,  in  New  York  byj. 
Reuben  Maloney  for  being  exiled,  642,  643; 
complimentary  vote  for,  in  1865,  for  United 
States  senator,  IV,  397;  how  he  put  down 
anti-Chinese  riots  in  San  Francisco  in  1877, 
with  committee  of  safety  and  “  pick- handle” 
brigade,  595-599- 

Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner,  I,  113. 

Colfax,  formerly  Illinoistown,  III,  79;  point  on 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  457,  458,  473, 
474- 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  vice-president  of  United 
States  in  1868,  IV,  498. 

College  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de 
Zacatecas,  missionaries  of,  I,  505;  II,  163, 
168. 

College  of  San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  I,  296; 
approves  all  Jum'pero  Serra’s  work,  440  ; 
unable  in  1784  to  furnish  more  missionaries 
for  California,  445  ;  Father  Palou  guardian 
of,  452;  former  greatness  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
haustion,  transfer  in  1817  of  half  the  missions 
to  college  of  Orizaba,  501,  502;  decree  of 
Spanish  cortes  against,  in  1821,  502. 

College  of  San  Josd  de  Gracia  de  Orizaba, 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  all  missions  and 
presidios  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo  trans¬ 
ferred  to,  in  1817,  I,  501,  502. 

College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  I,  423,  426; 
its  Colorado  missions  and  their  destruction, 

I,  426-432. 

“  Colliar,”  what  it  was  and  how  done,  III,  880. 

Collier,  James,  United  States  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  and  his  in- 
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structions,  II,  810,  811  ;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1852,  IV,  96. 

Collingwood,  British  frigate,  at  San  Bias  in 
June,  1846,  II,  458;  at  Monterey  on  July  16, 
1846,  572. 

Collins,  John  A.,  connection  with  Gold  Bluff 
excitement,  III,  152. 

Colnett,  James,  voyage,  I,  678-685. 

Coloma,  discovery  of  gold  at,  II,  683-685  ; 
rapid  spread  of  miners  from,  in  1848,  III,  45  ; 
how  auriferous  bar  formed  there,  51 ;  claims 
of  Sutter  and  Marshall  at,  51-53 ;  change 
from  mining  place  to  one  of  orchards  and 
vineyards,  55  ;  mining  scene  at,  in  1849,  62  ; 
first  county  seat  of  El  Dorado  county,  70; 
John  Greenwood’s  cabin  at,  in  1849,  89°  ; 
murder  of  Indians  at,  891. 

Colonization,  attempts  of  pearl  fishers  at,  in 
Lower  California,  1,  151-155  ;  Admiral  Atondo 
and  Father  Kino  in  1683,  155-161;  of  Jesuits 
between  1697  and  1769,  163-256;  of  Domini¬ 
cans,  553-599- 

Colonization  schemes  of  Jos£  Maria  Hijar 
and  Josd  Maria  Padres  in  Alta  California,  II, 
190-201 ;  plans  of  Charles  III.  for  occupation 
and  settlement,  298;  work  of  Jos6  Galvez, 
the  visitador-general,  and  how  he  sent  the 
first  settlers  in  1769,  307,  308;  settlers  brought 
from  Sonora  by  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  in 
1775,  394;  the  Franciscans  and  their  missions, 
291-508  ;  foundation  of  San  Jos£  pueblo  in 
1777,411,  412;  settlers  brought  from  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  by  Rivera  y  Moncada,  428,  429 ; 
foundation  of  Los  Angeles,  in  1781,  433,  434; 
settlements  of  Russians  at  Bodega  and  Fort 
Ross,  493,  494. 

Jos6  de  Galvez’  instructions  in  reference  to, 
11,  527,  588 ;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s 
“reglamento”  and  its  provisions  relating  to, 
522-525;  Governor  Pedro  Fages’  regulations, 
532-534;  Alejandro  Jordan’s  scheme,  and 
Governor  Arrillaya’s  opinion  of  it,  549  ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Borica’s  views  on,  562,  575, 576;  Viceroy 
Branciforte’s  instructions,  577  ;  Borica’s  in¬ 
structions  adopting  the  “  Plan  of  Pitic,”  528  ; 
object  and  character  of  Plan  of  Pitic,  579; 
arrival  of  first  colonists  for  Villa  de  Branci- 
forte,  581  ;  foundation  of  Branciforte,  581, 
582  ;  old  pueblos  preferred  as  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  Branciforte  neglected,  614  ;  prog¬ 
ress  of  San  Jos6  and  Los  Angeles,  615,  616. 

Colonization  laws  of  Mexico  of  1824  and 
1828,  and  effect  in  attracting  immigration,  II, 
105  ,  rules  and  regulations  for  obtaining  land 
grants,  105,  106  ;  mission  lands  when  subject 
to,  106;  result  of  schemes  of  Hijar  and 
Padres,  191-201 ;  McNamara’s  scheme  for 
settlement  with  Irish  families,  575,  576; 
Mormon  project  01,593-595;  policy,' in  refer¬ 
ence  to,  of  empire  of  Agustin  I.,  and  of  re¬ 
public  in  1824  and  1828,  750. 

Colorado  desert,  II,  537,  538;  military  and  post 
road  over,  proposed  in  1855,  IV,  169;  Oliver 
M.  Wozencraft’s  project  in  1858  to  irrigate, 
240. 

Colorado  Missions,  recommended  to  college  of 
Quer^taro,  I,  423;  foundation  of  and  policy  of 
carrying  them  on,  426;  troubles  with  Indians, 
427;  Rivera  y  Moncada  at,  428;  murder  of 
Rivera  y  Moncada,  his  men  and  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  destruction  of  missions  by  Indians, 
429;  marvels  related  of  the  martyred  mission¬ 
aries,  430,  431;  campaign  against  the  murder¬ 
ers,  432. 

Colorado,  proposition  in  1859  for  state  or  terri¬ 
tory  of,  IV,  241. 

Colorado  river,  I,  69,  70;  character  of  country 
on,  598,  599;  tide  at  mouth  of,  II,  540;  naviga¬ 


tion  of,  under  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
654;  killing  of  John  Glanton  by  Indians  on, 
and  why  killed,  III,  893,  894;  Major  Heinzel- 
man’s  firm,  untemporizing  treatment  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  good  results,  896. 

Colorado,  steamer,  first  on  regular  line  to 
China,  III,  432. 

Colton,  David  D.,  one  of  David  C.  Broderick’s 
seconds  in  Broderick-Terry  duel,  IV,  224-227. 

Colton,  G.  Q.,  and  so-called  “Colton  grants’’  of 
San  Francisco,  III,  372,  373,  383,  384. 

Colton  Hall  at  Monterey,  II,  756. 

Colton,  Rev.  Walter,  chaplain  of  United  States 
frigate  Congress,  appointed  alcalde  of  Monte¬ 
rey  in  July,  1846,  and  his  newspaper  “The 
Californian,”  II,  588,  589;  elected  alcalde  in 
September,  1846,  and  his  administration,  589, 
590;  specimen  of  trial  before  him,  influence  of 
common  law,  first  trial  by  jury,  590,  591;  how 
obliged  to  sleep  armed,  599;  judge  of  first  prize 
court  in  California  in  1847,  extensive  author¬ 
ity  and  jurisdiction  as  alcalde,  656;  how  he 
built  Colton  Hall,  756;  almost  unlimited  judi¬ 
cial  power,  780. 

Columbia,  American  ship,  orders  to  seize,  I, 
543;  first  voyage  of,  and  first  American  vessel 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  696,  697;  discov¬ 
ery  of  Gray’s  Harbor  and  Columbia  river, 
701. 

Columbia,  mining  town,  early  history  and  prog¬ 
ress  of,  III,  118,  122,  123;  Alcalde  Sullivan  of, 
225;  anti-Chinese  movement  at,  264;  killing 
of  John  L.  Smith  and  lynching  of  John  S. 
Barclay,  301-304;  injury  done  to,  by  foreign 
miners’  license  tax  law  of  1850,  709. 

Columbia  river,  claimed  to  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775,  I,  368;  dis¬ 
covered  by  Robert  Gray  in  1792,  701;  Jonathan 
Carver’s  notions  about  a  supposed  “great 
river  of  the  west”  in  1766,  711,  712;  Lewis 
and  Clarke’s  expedition  to,  7x5—717;  Captain 
Smith’s  settlement  on,  in  1810,  720;  story  of 
Astoria,  720-726;  effect  of  war  of  1812  and 
treaty  of  Florida  on,  725-727. 

Columna,  Nuestra  Sehora  de,  mission  in  Lower 
California,  I,  258. 

Colusa  County,  name  of,  II,  795. 

Comisionados  of  pueblos,  I,  5S0. 

Commerce  and  trade,  the  Philippine,  I,  83, 04, 
decay  of  Spanish,  and  reasons,  148;  the  Dutch, 
149;  pearl  fisheries,  and  how  they  were  farmed 
out,  150-156;  absence  of,  in  Lower  California, 
and  how  prices  were  fixed,  285,  286;  Governor 
Fages’  attempt  to  fix  market  values,  533,  534; 
Spanish  jealousy  of  foreigners,  619;  American 
smugglers,  621;  M.  de  R6sanofi’s  extensive 
projects,  624-628;  with  Russians  justified  by 
Governor  Sola,  662. 

Northwest  coast  fur  trade  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xxxii),  668-7x0;  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  its  charter  and  monopoly,  712, 
713;  Northwest  Company  of  Montreal,  and 
Alexander  Mackenzie’s  great  projects,  7x8, 
719;  Missouri  Fur  Company,  John  Jacob 
Astor’s  plans,  British  Northwest  Company, 
Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  story  of  Astoria, 
720-727. 

John  Rogers  Cooper’s  arrival  in  1823,  and 
employment  as  a  trader,  II,  72;  foreign  mer¬ 
cantile  houses  in  1824  and  hide  business,  73; 
some  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce  in 
1829,  98;  experience  of  Captain  William  H. 
Cunningham,  104;  caravan  trade  with  New 
Mexico,  155;  in  1832  with  Russians  and  Amer¬ 
icans,  161,  162;  of  Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  174- 
176;  Governor  Chico’s  fulminations  against, 
220,  221;  of  Russians  up  to  their  withdrawal 
in  1842,  285,  286;  “hide  droghers”  and  their 
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cargoes,  289;  caravan  trade  up  to  1843,  330, 
331;  Micheltorena’s  commercial  regulations, 
341;  Pio  Pico’s,  363;  imports  and  exports  in 
1840  and  1841,  478,  479;  hide,  tallow  and  fur 
trade,  479. 

Condition  and  amount  of  trade  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1849,  H>  7I9>  720>  722;  of  San  Francisco 
up  to  1851,  III,  348,  349,  376-378,  4°4I  ups  and 
downs  of  San  Francisco  mercantile  business, 
405,  406;  clipper  ships,  567-569;  condition  of 
trade  in  1853,  410, 414;  depression  of  1854, 423- 
427;  imports  sent  back  to  New  York,  423. 

Trade  with  Japan,  III,  431,  432;  ice  trade, 
432,  433;  Governor  Bigler  on  free  trade,  IV, 
91;  Dr.  Cabaniss  on  East  Indian  and  Chinese, 
no;  impetus  to  trade  produced  by  specific 
contract  law,  and  great  prosperity  of  1863, 350; 
Governor  Low  in  1867  on  growth  of,  and 
steam  communication  with  Hawaiian  Islands, 
China  and  Japan,  406;  San  Francisco  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  648. 

Commercial  Advertiser,  newspaper,  in  1854,  III, 
770. 

“Commerce  of  the  Prairies,”  Dr.  Gregg’sbook, 
III,  818. 

Commissioners,  Bank — see  Bank  Commission¬ 
ers. 

Commissioner  of  emigrants,  Edward  McGowan 
as,  in  1855  and  1856,  and  how  he  executed  his 
office,  IV,  188,  189. 

Commissioners  of  the  funded  debt  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  396,  397,  400,  401. 

Commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  394,  395. 

Commissioners  of  transportation  to  fix  freights 
and  fares,  in  1876  and  1878,  IV,  574,  585,  590. 

Commissioners,  United  States,  Indian-war 
peace,  III,  840,  902,  903. 

Committee  of  Safety  in  San  Francisco  in  1877, 
and  how  it  put  down  anti-Chinese  riots,  IV, 
595-599;  temporary  reorganization,  608. 

Common  Law,  influence  of,  on  Walter  Colton, 
first  American  alcalde,  II,  590,  591;  conflict 
with  civil  law  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  77i;  growing  use  of,  780;  how  made  and 
adopted  as  law  of  state,  797-800;  mining 
customs  adopted  as  part  of,  III,  253,  255, 
270. 

Commons  in  pueblos,  I,  523, 580;  Monterey  alone 
had,  marked  out  in  1840,  II,  263. 

Communism,  California’s  persistent  stand 
against,  IV,  721. 

Community  property — see  Property. 

Comondu,  San  Jos6  de,  mission  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  205. 

Coinonfort,  General  Ignacio,  president  of  Mex¬ 
ico  from  1855  to  1858,  IV,  413. 

“Compania  Restauradora”  and  its  connection 
with  Raousset-Boulbon,  III,  732. 

Compte,  Augustus,  state  senator  in  1870,  reso¬ 
lution  to  expunge  Hardy  judgment  from  sen¬ 
ate  journal,  IV,  431-433. 

Comstock,  Henry,  connection  with  Washoe 
silver  mines,  III,  157. 

Comstock  lode  and  its  bonanzas,  III,  159;  yield 
in  1863,  IV,  350;  speculations  in  mines  first 
discovered  on,  541,  542;  new  bonanzas,  542- 
551;  how  penetrated  by  Sutro  tunnel,  556-563; 
decline  in  1877,  594,  595- 

Concepcion,  Father  Antonio  de  la,  missionary 
at  San  Miguel,  I,  482;  strange  actions,  482; 
violent  removal  to  Monterey,  declared  insane 
and  sent  to  Mexico,  482,  483. 

Concepcion,  Point,  discovery  of,  I,  74;  position, 
II,  539- 

Concepcion,  war  ship,  sent  by  Branciforte  to 
guard  coast  in  war  with  France,  I,  573,  581. 

Conciliation,  courts  of,  under  Mexican  law,  II, 


777;  application  of  principles  of,  in  mining 
laws,  III,  260. 

Cone,  Joseph  S.,  member  of  railroad  commis¬ 
sion  in  1879,  IV,  645;  favor  manifested  to 
railroads,  672;  investigation  in  1883,  and  un¬ 
favorable  report,  677. 

Confederacy,  Southern,  IV,  304;  Civil  war  with, 
from  commencement  to  spring  of  1863  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxvii),  304-328; 
from  spring  of  1863  to  spring  of  1864  (see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxviii,  xxix),  354-366;  from  spring 
of  1864  to  Appomattox,  and  end  in  1865  (see 
Contents,  IV,  xxix,  xxx) ,  378-387;  arrest  of  too 
ardent  supporters  of,  in  1864,  388,  389;  robbery 
and  murder  by  Thomas  B.  Pool  as  pretended 
emissary  of,  in  1864,  and  his  execution,  389, 
390;  punishment  of  President  Lincoln’s  as¬ 
sassins,  391;  United  States  magnanimity  to 
leaders  of,  392,  393. 

Confirmation,  Junipero  Serra’s  power  of, 
granted  by  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  I,  414; 
called  in  question,  420;  decided  in  his  favor, 
resumption  of  labor,  421;  Lasuen  authorized 
to  administer,  459. 

Congress  of  “El  Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la 
Alta  California,”  II,  232-243,  256. 

Congress, United  States  frigate,  in  North  Pacific 
in  1846,  II,  451;  arrival  at  Monterey  on  July 
I5>  573;  at  San  Pedro,  580;  return  to  Monterey, 
and  then  to  San  Francisco,  588;  at  San  I  iego 
in  December,  and  how  warped  into  the  bay, 
616,  617;  Commodore  Stockton  relinquishes 
command  of,  628;  part  in  seizing  Guaymas 
and  Mazatlan,  644. 

Conklin,  Alvah  R.,  nomination  for  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1882,  and  vote,  IV,  667. 

Conner,  Commodore  D.,  leads  United  States 
naval  forces  against  Mexico  in  1846,  II,  646. 

Conness,  John,  assemblyman  in  1853,  telling 
motion  to  allow  all  judges  indefinite  leave  of 
absence,  IV,  132;  Anli-Lecompton  candidate 
for  governor  in  1861  and  vote,  290;  elected 
United  States  senator  in  1863,  335-338;  man¬ 
ages  Union  state  convention  of  1863,  352; 
efforts  to  make  Frederick  F.  Low  United 
States  senator,  393;  his  San  Francisco  “short 
hairs”  as  opposed  to  “long  hairs,”  394;  de¬ 
cline  of  so-called  “Conness  stock,”  395,  396; 
Union  state  convention  of  1867  controlled  by, 
403;  fruit  of  his  management,  404. 

Consag,  Father  Fernando,  and  his  explora¬ 
tions,  I,  248,  249. 

Conscription  laws,  and  draft  riots  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  358,  359- 

Consigned  goods,  taxes  upon,  III,  421,  422;  IV, 
117,  118,  297. 

Consolidated  Virginia  mine  on  Comstock  lode, 
and  its  bonanza,  IV,  549-551;  decline  in  yield 
of,  in  1877,  594- 

Consolidation  act  of  San  Francisco,  III,  634, 
651,  652;  Horace  Hawes’  connection  with, 
and  William  W.  Hawkes’  remarks  about, 
651,  652;  main  features  of,  652,  653;  operation 
of,  654-656;  effect  of,  IV,  189;  praise  of,  by 
Governor  Downey  in  1861,  275. 

Constante,  Spanish  brig,  surrender  of,  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Argiiello  in  1825,  II,  67-69;  how  its  crew 
made  a  votive  offering  of  its  foresail,  69. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1849,  movements 
towards,  II,  707,  712;  Governor  Riley’s  call 
for,  7I3_7i5;  general  acquiescence  in  Riley’s 
plan,  718;  election  of  delegates  to,  727. 

Meeting,  composition,  character  and  work 
of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxvii, 
xxxviii),  756-774;  adoption  of  constitution, 
774;  payment  of  expenses  of,  776;  excellence 
of  work,  783,  784;  meetings  at  San  Jos£,  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  for,  in  1848  and 
1849,  IV,  50. 
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Constitutional  Convention  of  1878-9,  move¬ 
ments  towards,  IV,  446,  529;  act  of  1876  sub¬ 
mitting  question  of,  to  vote,  575;  Governor 
Irwin’s  large  part  in  bringing  about,  583;  vote 
for,  and  act  of  1878  for  calling,  586;  election  of 
delegates,  612-6x4;  meeting  at  Sacramento  in 
September,  1878,  and  character  of  delegates, 
615,  616. 

Proceedings  and  work  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  IV,  xxxviii),  615-640;  act  of 
1880  for  publication  of  debates,  652. 

Constitution  of  1849,  how  adopted,  II,  774; 
election  to  ratify,  printing  and  distribution 
of,  775;  excellence,  ratification  and  proclama¬ 
tion  of,  783-785;  changes  proposed  in  1856, 

III,  557.  558;  Governor  McDougal  for  amend¬ 
ing,  IV,  84;  Governor  Bigler  for  amending, 
117,  139,  177,  178;  Governor  Johnson  for 
amending,  197;  amendment  of,  in  1856,  197; 
question  of  constitutional  convention  in  1857, 
1858  and  i860,  198,  231,  254;  Governor  Downey 
favors  constitution  of  1849  with  veiy  few 
amendments,  275;  amendments  of  1862,  298, 
299,  339,  340;  proposed  amendments,  501,  529, 
567;  amendment  of  1871,  646. 

Constitution  of  1879,  regarded  in  advance  as 
panacea  for  all  ills,  IV,  583;  election  and  rati¬ 
fication  of,  vote  for  and  against,  638,  639;  com¬ 
parison  with  old,  639,  640;  important  provi¬ 
sions  of  old,  left  out  of  new,  646;  proposed 
amendments  in  1880  and  1881,  651,  658;  effect 
of  provisions  of,  on  legislature  of  1881,  and 
William  H.  Parks,  speaker  of  assembly’s, 
opinion  about,  661-663;  effect  in  increasing 
expenditures,  665;  Governor  Perkins  on,  666; 
amendments  proposed  in  1884,  681;  amend¬ 
ments  of  1884,  687;  amendments  of  1885,  690, 
691;  amendments  proposed  in  1886,  703; 

“Heath  amendment,’’  and  its  defeat,  703,  705; 
numerous  proposed  amendments  of  1887,  716. 

Constitution  of  United  States — see  United 
States  Constitution. 

Constitution,  United  States  frigate,  in  North 
Pacific  in  1846,  II,  457. 

Consuls  of  foreign  governments  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1853,  III,  412. 

Contra  Costa  County,  originally  called  Mount 
Diablo,  II,  793,  794. 

Contra  Costa  mountains,  II,  536. 

Contract  and  Finance  Company,  IV,  492,  493; 
Governor  Booth’s  remarks  about,  501. 

Contract  system  of  mining  at  Soulsbyville,  III, 
132. 

Contradanza,  II,  507. 

Contreras,  battle  of,  II,  648. 

Conventions — see  Politics. 

Convents  for  education  of  clergy  proposed  by 
Governor  Echeandia,  II,  97. 

Converse,  Charles  P.,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  assembly  of  1873-4,  IV,  530. 

Conveyances,  act  of  1850  concerning,  II,  800. 

Conway  homicide  at  Coulterville,  III,  711. 

Cook,  Captain  James,  voyages,  I,  670-674. 

Cooke,  Martin  E.,  state  senator  in  1851,  advo¬ 
cate  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  projects,  IV,  73; 
against  fugitive  slave  law  and  negroes,  98. 

Cooke,  Philip  St.  John,  lieutenant  in  command 
of  Mormon  battalion  in  1847,  II,  629;  return 
to  Eastern  states,  639. 

Cook,  Grove  C.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Cook,  John,  assemblyman  in  1851,  move  against 
smoking  and  chewing  in  legislative  sessions, 

IV,  78,  79. 

Cooley,  George,  law  agent  of  land  commis¬ 
sion  in  1852,  III,  695. 

Coombes,  Nathan,  arrival  in  1843,  II,  332;  em¬ 
ployed  by  Stephen  Smith  at  Bodega  in  1843, 

376. 


Cooney,  John,  cautioned  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  530;  arrested 
and  sent  out  of  state,  616. 

Coon,  Henry  P.,  police  judge  of  San  Francisco 
in  1856,  III,  654;  decision  of  charges  against 
David  C.  Broderick  and  David  S.  Terry  for 
intending  to  fight  a  duel,  IV,  226;  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  in  1864,  action  in  compromise 
with  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  471. 

Coon  Hollow,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Cooper,  Charles  H.,  associate  of  Isaac  Gra¬ 
ham,  arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II, 

273. 

Cooper,  Ellwood,  president  of  state  board  of 
horticulture,  and  the  good  he  accomplished, 
IV,  676. 

Cooper,  John  Rogers,  arrival  in  1823,  II,  72;  em¬ 
ployment  as  trader  by  government,  73;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Victoria’s  abusive  statements  about, 
in  1831,  136,  137. 

Copart,  Father,  Indian  vocabulary,  I,  168. 

Copeland,  Alexander,  employed  by  Stephen 
Smith  at  Bodega  in  1843,  II,  376. 

Copinger,  John,  arrival,  and  story  about,  II, 
276,  277. 

Copper  ores,  II,  549,  550,  IV,  466. 

Cora,  Belle,  III,  471,  473,  474,  515. 

Cora,  Charles,  murder  of  William  H.  Richard¬ 
son  by,  in  1855,  III,  471;  money  and  counsel 
for  his  defense,  473,  474;  trial,  474,  475;  seiz¬ 
ure  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  507,  508;  incarceration,  510,  51 1;  trial 
by  committee  and  sentence,  511-513;  marriage 
with  Belle  Cora,  515;  execution,  funeral,  and 
monument,  518. 

Coras,  Indians  of  Lower  California,  I,  156-244, 

267-269. 

Cdrdoba,  Alberto  de,  “ingeniero  estraordi- 
nario”  and  his  labors  in  California,  I,  575- 
580. 

Cordonazos  de  San  Francisco,  I,  204,  205. 

Cordua,  Theodor,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331; 
settlement  at  New  Mecklenburg,  735. 

Corinth,  battle  of  in  Civil  war,  IV,  319. 

Cormorants,  II,  566. 

Corn — see  Maize. 

Cornell  watch  factory  and  William  C.  Ralston’s 
connection  with,  IV,  553. 

Cornwall,  William  A.,  secretary  of  senate  of 
1855,  assault  on  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  removal 
from  office,  and  claims  for  extra  pay,  IV, 
198. 

Corona,  Jos6  Maria,  judge  at  Tepic,  Mexico, 
discharges  Stephen  Smith  from  false  accusa¬ 
tions  of  Henry  Kirby  in  1845,  II,  377. 

Coronado,  Francisco  Vasquez  de,  expedition 
of,  I,  67-69. 

Coronel,  Antonio,  II,  351,  578. 

Corothers,  Anderson  &  Co.’s  banking  house, 
HI.  443- 

Corporations,  considered  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  II.  765;  statutes  of  1850  con¬ 
cerning,  800 ;  Governor  Downey’s  views  on, 
IV.  275  ;  Governor  Booth  on,  501  ;  Governor 
Pacheco  on,  538  ;  Governor  Irwin  on,  568 ; 
act  of  1878  imposing  tax  or  issue  or  transfer 
of  stock  of,  591 ;  considered  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  628,  629,  633  ;  inquiries 
about,  634  ;  propositions  in  legislature  of  1880, 
649  ;  Governor  Bartlett  on,  711 ;  accumulative 
voting,  713. 

Corral,  Ponciatio,  military  leader  in  Nicaragua 
at  time  of  William  Walker’s  filibuster  expe¬ 
dition,  III,  770,  771  ;  action  as  leader  of  Le¬ 
gitimist  party,  774-779  ;  arrested  by  Walker, 
tried,  convicted  and  executed,  781,  782. 

Corrales,  Jos6,  hanged  under  legal  sentence  at 
Sonora  in  1852,  III,  294. 
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Corte  de  Madera,  how  Luis  Antonio  ArgUello 
brought  timber  from,  to  San  Francisco,  II, 
51-53- 

Cortelyou,  John  A.,  follower  of  Henry  A.  Crabb 
in  Sonora,  III,  811. 

Cortereal,  Gaspar,  I,  125. 

Cortes,  Father  Juan,  I,  485. 

Cortes,  Hernando,  connection  with  California 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  ix,  x),  37-54, 
64-66. 

Cortes,  Gulf  of — see  Gulf  of  California. 

Cosby,  John  D.,  state  senator  in  1856,  IV, 
190. 

“Cosmopolitan  Company,”  its  colonization 
scheme,  II,  190-201. 

Cosmopolitanism  of  San  Francisco,  III,  403,  404. 

Costansd,  Miguel,  engineer,  sails  for  California, 
I,  309  ;  on  search  for  Monterey,  318 ;  second 
journey  in  search  of  Monterey,  329.  * 

Costumes,  of  Indian  “hioh”  of  Point  Reyes  in 
Drake’s  time,  I,  91 ;  Alexander  Selkirk  on 
Juan  Fernandez  in  1709,  103;  Sebastian  Vis- 
caino,  139 ;  Indian  women  in  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  269;  St.  Francis,  293,  294;  Junipero 
Serra,  449  ;  “soldados  de  cuera,”  515,  636. 

Dresses  at  Monterey  ball  in  1815,  639 ; 
Yankee  ship’s  captain  in  1816,  645  ;  of  In¬ 
dians,  786,  789 ;  female  Indian  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  San  Nicolas  Island,  796 ;  Pedro 
Angulo,  captain  of  Spanish  brig  Aquila,  II, 
69 ;  Dr.  Robert  Semple  as  Bear  Flag  man, 
448,  449 ;  Fremont  in  1846,  449 ;  gentleman 
in  old  California  times,  487,  488  ;  Don  Tomas 
Yorba,  489 ;  ladies  in  old  California  times, 
490,  491 ;  lower-class  Californians,  505. 

Of  typical  miner  of  1849,  735.  Ill,  46 ;  of 
miner  who  would  not  make  a  “nigger”  of 
himself,  172 ;  of  old  San  Francisco  firemen, 
365  ;  of  Charles  Cora  on  his  arraignment  for 
murder  of  Richardson,  474 ;  of  Broderick 
and  Terry  at  duel,  IV,  226,  227. 

Cosumnes  Indians,  I,  765;  II,  64. 

Cosumnes  river,  III,  45 ;  called  also  Mocosme, 
81 ;  its  mouth,  109. 

Cota,  Francisco,  administrator  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  mission  in  1839,  H,  298. 

Cota,  Pablo,  sergeant,  services  at  Purisima 
mission,  I,  457,  458 ;  at  San  Fernando,  484 ; 
at  Santa  In£z,  491. 

Cotter,  John,  San  Francisco  alderman,  duel 
with  John  Nugent,  IV,  220,  221. 

Cotton  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 

Cougars,  II,  561. 

Coulterville,  mining  town,  III,  112,  135. 

Counties,  division  of  state  into,  and  their 
names,  II,  793-797 ;  officers  and  elections  of, 
997  I  government  act  of  1880,  IV,  655;  act  of 
1880  declared  unconstitutional,  658 ;  act  of 
1883,  676. 

Courts — see  Judicial  Department. 

Covarrubias,  Jos£  Maria,  commissioner  to 
Lower  California  in  1845,  II,  358;  commis¬ 
sioner  to  Mexico,  394,  395 ;  estimate  of  ex¬ 
penses  of  public  ball  at  Los  Angeles  in  1845, 
508 ;  appointed  by  Pio  Pico  secretary  of 
state  in  July,  1846,  577 ;  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  77°;  judge  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  777  ;  in  legislature 
of  1853,  III,  722. 

Coviilaud,  Charles,  and  how  Marysville  was 
named  after  his  wife,  II,  735. 

Cow-boys,  III,  879-881. 

Cowden,  D.  H.,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Cowdery,  John  F.,  speaker  of  assembly  in  1880, 
IV,  651. 

Cowie,  Thomas,  murder  and  mutilation  of,  in 
1846,  II,  442. 


Cows  in  California  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Coyote-hole  mining,  III,  64,  65. 

Coyoteville  near  Nevada  City,  III,  65. 

Coz,  Father  Miguel  de  la  Campa,  I,  312,  313; 
temporary  president  of  missions  of  Lower 
California  in  1873,  364 ;  in  Alta  California,  364; 
on  voyage  of  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775,  3^7> 
393- 

Crabb,  Henry  A.,  early  career,  III,  806;  visit  to 
and  designs  upon  Nicaragua,  807;  filibuster 
expedition  against  Sonora,  his  failure  and  ex¬ 
ecution  at  Cavorca  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  III,  xxxvi),  807-814;  state  assemblyman 
in  1852,  IV,  81,  97,  98;  action  in  regard  to 
state  capital  at  Vallejo,  114;  state  senator  in 
1853,  131;  action  in  1854  on  charges  against 
Joseph  C.  Palmer,  148;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1856,  185;  also  in  1857,  206. 

Crabs,  II,  567. 

Cradle,  miner’s — see  Rocker. 

Crandall,  Jared  B.,  stagecoach  proprietor  and 
driver  in  1850,  III,  334. 

Crane,  A.  M.,  state  senator  in  1864,  proposed 
anti-railroad  legislation,  IV,  468. 

Crane,  William  W.,  Republican  nominee  for 
state  senator  in  1878,  defeated  by  sand-lots 
candidate  John  W.  Bones,  IV,  610. 

Crary,  O.  B,,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Creaner,  Charles  M.,  judge  of  tenth  district 
court,  resident  of  Sonora,  III,  126;  with¬ 
stands  a  crowd  of  lynchers  in  1850,  283;  char¬ 
acter,  292;  in  juxtaposition  with  Benjamin 
F.  Moore,  293;  capital  sentences  by,  294,  296; 
leave  of  absence  to,  IV,  131. 

Credit  Mobilier  in  connection  with  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  492. 

Cremony,  John  C.,  captain  in  California  Col¬ 
umn,  in  service  in  Civil  war,  IV,  327. 

Crescent  City,  II,  539;  tides  at,  540;  Laura  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  other  schooners  at,  in  1850,  III,  834. 

Crescent  Engine  Company  No.  10  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  HI,  518. 

Crescent  Mills,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  102. 

Crespi,  Father  Juan,  journey,  to  California,  I, 
31 1 ;  on  expedition  in  search  of  Monterey, 
that  discovered  San  Francisco  bay  in  1769, 
318;  devoted  to  Junipero  Serra,  323;  second 
search  for  Monterey,  329;  at  site  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  mission  in  1769,  339,  340;  names  Jesus 
de  Temblores  river,  now  Santa  Ana,  342;  at 
site  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  346;  named  to  ac¬ 
company  Bruno  de  Hecata  in  1774,  366;  his 
account  of  discovery  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
383,  387;  last  visit  to  San  Francisco,  death 
and  honors  paid  him,  420-422. 

Crevicing  in  mining,  III,  48. 

Crigler,  J.  C.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  IV,  438. 

Crime  and  criminals,  influx  of,  in  1849-50,  III, 
175,  176;  in  San  Francisco  just  previous  to 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  460-492. 

Crimes  and  punishments,  and  criminal  prac¬ 
tice,  acts  of  1850,  II,  800;  practice  act  of  1851, 
IV,  67;  constitution  of  1879,  as  to  prosecutions 
by  information,  631. 

Criminals  sent  uf)  from  Guanajuato  in  Mexico, 
I,  582. 

Crittenden,  Alexander  P.,  friend  of  David  S. 
Terry,  III,  580,  586,  589;  connection  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker’s  seizure  of  Nicaragua  Accessory 
Transit  Company  in  1856,  786,  787;  assembly- 
man  in  1850,  IV,  90;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1857,  203;  how  and  why 
killed  by  Laura  D.  Fair,  and  verdict  of  public 
opinion,  515,  516. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  of  Kentucky,  plan  to  save 
Union  by  compromise  in  1861,  IV,  278. 

Crocker,  C.  &  Co. — see  C.  Crocker  &  Co, 
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Crocker,  Charles,  how  interested  in  railroad 
business,  IV,  445,  464,  465;  ability  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  construction,  479,  480,  493;  resi¬ 
dence  on  “Nob  Hill,”  San  Francisco,  his 
high  fence  and  why  he  built  it ,  603,  604;  Dennis 
Kearney  and  Workingmen’s  threats  against, 
604;  driving  of  golden  spike  of  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad  by,  671. 

Crocker,  Edwin  B.,  prominent  Republican  in 
1856,  IV,  193;  how  interested  in  Central  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad,  456. 

Crocker,  Timothy,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  772;  killed  at  first  battle  of 
Rivas,  773. 

Crockett,  Joseph  B.,  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
Governor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535-539;  candidate  for  congress  in  1864,  IV, 
388. 

Crockett,  pioneer,  trouble  about  his  pretty  wife, 
III,  191,  192. 

Croix,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I 
299.  333,  336,  35 1- 

Croix,  Teodoro  de,  comandante  of  “Provincias 
Internas,”  I,  415;  zeal  for  California,  420,  423, 
426,  527,  540. 

Crook,  General  George,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  380. 

Crooks,  James  B.  M.,  first  street  lamps  in  San 
Francisco,  HI,  424. 

Crooks,  Ramsey,  connection  with  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  Astoria,  I,  721,  722,  725. 

Crooks,  Thomas,  death  sentence  of,  commuted 
by  Governor  Bigler,  III,  294. 

Crosby,  Elisha  O.,  state  senator  in  1850,  report 
in  favor  of  common  law,  II,  798,  799;  petition 
against  gambling,  IV,  70;  opposition  to  re¬ 
moval  of  capital  from  San  Josd,  75. 

Cross,  marvelous,  at  Monterey,  I,  330. 

Cross,  Charles  W.,  state  senator  in  1884,  friend 
of  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  IV,  682,  683. 

Crouch,  Robert,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Crow,  Jim — see  Jim  Crow. 

Crowe,  John,  investigated  by  San  Francisco 
Vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  520;  ordered 
to  leave  state,  530,  559;  deportation,  565. 

Crown  Point  mine  on  Comstock  lode,  and  bo¬ 
nanza,  IV,  542;  how  a  “deal”  in,  was  manip¬ 
ulated,  543. 

Cruz,  Antonio,  lynched  at  Shaw’s  Flat  in  1851, 
III,  286,  287. 

Cuatro  Esquinas  near  Rivas  in  Nicaragua,  III, 
802. 

Cuchillones  Indians  of  Contra  Costa,  I,. '570, 
736,  737- 

Cucumbers,  large  cultivation  of,  III,  205. 

Cuera,  soldados  de — see  Soldados  de  cuera. 

Cuevas,  Father  Pedro,  attacked  by  Gentile 
Indians  near  San  Jos£  mission  in  1805,  I,  612. 

Cuevas,  Luis  de,  in  charge  of  customs  depart¬ 
ment  at  Loreto  in  Lower  California  in  1829, 
II,  121. 

Cummings,  Rev.  Hiram,  chaplain  of  assembly 
of  1871-2,  report  on  value  of  his  services,  IV, 
5ir. 

Cunningham,  James,  introducer  of  steam-paddy 
for  grading  in  San  Francisco,  III,  374. 

Cunningham,  T.,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  564,  565;  sent 
out  of  state,  616. 

Cunningham,  William  H., captain  of  American 
ship  Courier,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
in  1826,  II,  101 ;  at  Santa  Catalina  Island  in 
1827,  104,  105. 

Cunningham,  William,  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  IV,  560. 

Curacies,  division  of  country  into,  in  1834,  II, 
185,  188,  189. 


“Curly-haired  Doctor,”  Modoc  Indian,  III  844 
murders  by,  on  Rhett  Lake,  945,  946;  part  in 
Modoc  war,  946,  947,  948,  961,  970,  971  ■  further 
action  of,  and  about,  971,  980,  981. 

“Curly-haired  Jack,”  Modoc  Indian,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  961,  970,  971;  suicide,  977. 

Currency,  questions  in  Civil  war  time,  IV  320 
321;  specific  contract  act  of  1863,  346-348; 
Governor  Irwin  in  favor  of  gold  and  silver 
„  as,  570. 

Currey,  John,  candidate  for  governor  in  1859, 
IV,  218;  elected  in  1863  justice  of  supreme 
court,  353;  candidate  in  1867,  404. 

Curtis  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  131. 

Curtis,  H.  P.  Major,  judge-advocate  of  court- 
martial  that  tried  Modocs,  III,  978. 

Curtis,  James  F.,  in  command  of  First  Cali¬ 
fornia  Guard  in  1856,  III,  487;  chief  of  police 
of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
525;  pursuit  of  Edward  McGowan,  645;  chief 
of  police  of  San  Francisco,  654. 

Curtis,  Joseph  R.,  sub-prefect  of  San  Francisco 
in  1849,  II,  727. 

Curtis,  N.  Green,  regent  of  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  IV,  675. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  United  States  attorney-general 
in  1856,  III,  578,  579. 

Cushing,  Robert,  street  shooting  affray  with 
James  P.  Casey  and  others,  III,  479;  enemy  of 
Casey,  511;  sentence  against,  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  revoked,  530. 

Cusick,  James,  investigation  of,  and  orders 
against,  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  III,  520;  ordered  to  leave 
state,  and  flies  to  interior,  530,  565,  618. 

Custodia  of  San  Gabriel,  as  proposed  in  1782, 
I,  453- 

Custom-house,  United  States,  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  by,  in  San  Francisco  in  early  days,  III, 
346,  354,  358,  411;  new  building  in  1854,  430; 
purchase  of  lot  for,  IV,  166,  167. 

Customs,  mining,  evolution  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xvii,  xviii),  25 1-27 1. 

Customs,  revenue,  how  fixed  by  Governor 
Arguello  in  1823,  II,  72;  in  1829, 120;  in  Lower 
California,  121;  abuses,  and  reorganization 
of  department,  228,  233;  inquiry  into,  in  1843, 
and  abuses,  322;  amount  and  division  of  in 
1845,  373,  374!  Governor  Mason’s  services  in 
reference  to,  in  1848,  675,  676;  collected  at  San 
Francisco  in  1852,  III,  407. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Rufus  P.,  IV,  235. 

Cutler,  James  H.,  state  harbor  commissioner, 
IV,  709. 

Cyane,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  California 
in  1842,  II,  309;  at  Saucelito  in  1843,  426;  part 
in  conquest  of  California,  457,  459,  580,  583, 
629;  at  Mazatlan  in  1847,  644;  at  San  Jos6  del 
Cabo,  Lower  California,  645;  assists  in  seizing 
piratical  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  at  San 
Francisco  in  1863,  IV,  345. 

Cypres,  Father  Marcelino,  at  foundation  of 
Santa  In£z  mission,  I,  492. 

Cypress,  Monterey,  II,  554. 


DABY’S  FERRY  on  Mad  river,  Indian  attack 
upon,  III,  926-928. 

Daby,  Mrs.,  adventures  among  Indians,  III, 
926-928. 

Daggett,  John,  lieutenant-governor  in  1883,  IV, 
667;  against  “Barry  bill,”  684,  685;  denounced 
by  Democratic  convention  of  1884,  685;  action 
at  extra  session  of  1886,  698. 

Dale,  United  States  ship,  services  in  1847,  II, 

645.  658. 
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Dalton,  Henry,  II,  412. 

Dampier,  William,  I,  102. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  account  of  Californian  In¬ 
dians,  I,  743,  744,  799;  his  “Two  Years  before 
the  Mast,”  II,  289-291;  account  of  Native  Cal¬ 
ifornians,  471,  472,  491,  492;  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  512. 

Dana,  William  G.,  marriage  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  in  1828,  II,  100;  death,  and  children,  470; 
vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  101;  arrival 
in  1827,  278. 

Dancing,  at  Monterey  in  1815,  I,  639;  among 
Indians,  762-766;  among  old  Caliiornians,  II, 
505-508;  saloons  at  Sonora,  III,  128;  balls  with¬ 
out  females,  185,  186. 

Daniels,  Joseph,  IV,  122. 

Daniels,  William,  candidate  for  vice-president 
of  United  States,  IV,  686. 

Danskin,  George,  boy,  drowned  in  Mad  river 
in  1862,  while  pursued  by  Indians,  III,  926, 
928. 

Danskin,  Mrs.,  killed  by  Indians  on  Mad  river 
in  1862,  III,  926. 

Danti,  Father  Antonio,  arrival  in  1790,  I,  460; 
surveys  for  missions,  476,  479;  expeditions 
against  Indians,  564. 

Daubenbiss,  John,  employed  by  Stephen  Smith 
at  Bodega  in  1843,  II>  376;  grantee  of  Bassett 
land  claim,  III,  700. 

“Dave,”  Modoc  Indian,  III,  978. 

David,  Jules,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  562,  565,  607,  608,  610, 
626,  633,  642. 

Davidson,  B.,  banking  house  of,  III,  443 

Davidson,  J.  B.,  lieutenant,  II,  427;  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Kearny,  612;  at  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 
614. 

Davidson,  John  P,  charged  with  being  a  miser, 
III,  197. 

Davidson,  Mount,  in  Nevada,  III,  157. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  in  command  of  United 
States  sloop-of-war  St.  Marys,  rescues  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker  from  Nicaraguan  allies  in  1857, 
III,  802,  803. 

Davis,  Henry  L.,  part  in  first  cable  railroad  in 
San  P'rancisco,  IV,  521. 

Davis,  Horace,  congressman  in  1877,  IV,  577; 
and  in  1880,  645;  “boycotting”  resolutions  of, 
in  Anti-Chinese  state  convention  of  1886,  702. 

Davis,  Isaac,  at  Sandwich  Islands  in  1790,  I, 
699. 

Davis,  Jefferson  C.,  United  States  colonel,  in 
command  of  department  of  the  Columbia 
after  General  Canby’s  death,  infuses  new  life 
into  Modoc  war,  III,  974;  how  he  finished  the 
war,  974-976;  approves  sentence  of  court- 
martial  for  hanging  of  Captain  Jack  and 
other  Modocs,  978;  refusal  to  deliver  prison¬ 
ers  to  Oregon  authorities,  980. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  United  States  senator  from 
Mississippi,  views  on  Clay’s  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  II,  814;  protests  against  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  into  Union,  821,  822; 
United  States  secretary  of  war  in  1853,  con¬ 
nection  with  William  Walker,  III,  761;  011 
Californian  Indian  war  claims,  IV,  186;  presi¬ 
dent  of  Confederacy  in  Civil  war,  306,  314, 
343;  strategy  against  General  Sherman  in 
Georgia,  and  result,  383;  arrest  of,  after  Ap¬ 
pomattox,  and  release,  392,  393. 

Davis,  John  C.,  arrival  in  1839,  H,  281. 

Davis,  Leven,  killed  at  Holden’s  Garden  in 
1851,  III,  284. 

Davis,  William  H.,  arrival  in  1838,  II,  280;  con¬ 
nection  with  San  Francisco  ayuntamiento 
sale  of  town  lots  in  1849,  HI*  389. 

Dawson,  James  arrival  in  1838,  II,  280;  part¬ 
nership  with  Edward  M.  McIntosh,  and  how 
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he  dissolved  it,  277;  rip-saw  and  saw-pits, 
•77,  367- 

Dawson,  Rev.,  in  mines  in  1849,  HI,  167. 

Day,  John  G.,  vice-president  of  Workingmen’s 
party,  IV,  600;  arrest  of,  605;  letter  to  Mayor 
Bryant,  605,  606;  discharge,  re-arrest  and  re¬ 
discharge,  606. 

Daylor,  William,  discovers  gold  at  site  of 
Placerville  in  1848,  III,  67. 

Dayton  William  L., candidate  for  United  States 
vice-president  in  1856,  IV,  193. 

Dead  Chinamen,  IV,  100. 

Dead  rivers,  III,  146-149. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Governor  Low  on,  IV, 
373!  Governor  Haight  on,  444;  act  of  1885  for 
industrial  home  of  adult  blind,  691. 

“Deals”  in  mining  stock,  IV,  542,  543. 

Death  valley,  II,  537. 

D6bris,  quantity  and  effect  of,  III,  82,  83,  269; 
conflict  in  reference  to,  269;  in  legislature  of 
1875-6,  IV,  574;  act  of  1878  creating  office  of 
state  engineer,  589,  590;  special  commission 
of  1878  on  subject,  590;  Governor  Perkins  on, 
649;  drainage  act  of  1880,  652;  Perkins’  spe¬ 
cial  message  on,  660,  661;  efforts  in  1881  to 
repeal  drainage  act,  act  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  661;  Perkins’  reasons  for  signing  act, 
665,  666. 

Debt  and  financial  condition  of  state,  invalid 
debt  in  1857  ordered  paid,  III,  658-660;  accu¬ 
mulation  of  debts,  660,  661;  debt  in  i860,  661; 
Governor  McDougal  on,  in  1851,  IV,  86;  Bigler 
on,  in  1853,  116,  1 17;  in  1854,  137;  in  1856,  230, 
231;  Johnson  on,  in  1858,  231;  Downey  on,  in 
1861,  274;  in  1863,  330;  Stanford  on,  366,  367; 
Low  on,  372;  in  1865,  396;  in  1867,  404;  Haight 
on,  426;  Booth  on,  524,  525;  Pacheco  on, 
538;  Irwin  on,  567,  568;  in  1877,  583;  in  1880, 
646;  Perkins  on,  in  1883,  665;  Stoneman  on, 
in  1885,  687;  in  1887,  706;  Bartlett  on,  71 1. 

Debtors,  statute  for  relief  of  imprisoned,  II,  800. 

Deck,  Auguste,  estate  of,  and  Governor  Bigler’s 
recommendations,  IV,  157. 

Declaration  of  independence  of  California — see 
Independence. 

Deer,  II,  562. 

“Defensores  de  la  Independence  y  de  las 
leyes”  of  1845,  II,  391,  392,  459,  578. 

“Defensores  de  la  Patria”  of  1844,  II,  342. 

Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  I,  103. 

De  Haro,  Francisco,  old  resident  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  II,  78,  no;  substitute  member  of  terri¬ 
torial  deputation  in  1830,  123;  member  in 
1833,  180;  alcalde  of  San  P'rancisco  in  1835, 
203,  204;  clerk  of  major-domo  of  Mission 
Dolores  in  1840,  303. 

De  Haro,  Gonzalo,  voyage  of,  I,  682. 

De  Haro,  Ramon  and  P'rancisco,  captured  and 
shot  by  Americans  in  1846,  II,  446. 

De  Haven,  John  J.,  state  senator  in  1873,  report 
on  closing  San  Francisco  streets  for  race¬ 
track,  IV,  531. 

De  la  Guerra,  Francisco,  member  of  depart¬ 
mental  assembly  in  1843,  328- 

De  la  Cuesta,  Father  Felipe  Arroyo,  opposed 
to  republican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87;  ac¬ 
tion  as  missionary  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  92, 
93;  amusement  with  Indian  children,  524; 
Beechey’s  story  of  his  simplicity  in  regard  to 
an  erring  youthful  Indian  couple,  524,  525. 

De  la  Guerra,  Pablo,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  question  of  meaning  of 
word  “white,”  II,  761,  769,  772;  state  senator 
in  1851,  IV,  79;  president  of  senate  and 
lieutenant-governor  in  1861,  273,  274. 

De  la  Guerra  y  Noriega,  Jos6  Antonio,  connec 
tion  with  defense  of  country  against  Buenas 
Ayres  insurgents  in  1818,  I,  649,  656,  661; 
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swears  allegiance  to  independence  and  em¬ 
pire  of  Mexico,  II,  44;  services  in  Indian  out¬ 
break  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1824,  62;  marriage 
of  daughter  to  William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  69,  70; 
census  of  1826  by,  86;  delegate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  1827,  89;  commissioner  to  investi¬ 
gate  charges  against  Jos6  Maria  Herrera,  107; 
unfounded  charges  of  conspiracy  against,  in 
1834,  194. 

Part  in  territorial  deputation  of  1836  and 
independence  of  California,  II,  231,  232;  in 
Santa  Barbara  congress  of  1837,  241;  in  terri¬ 
torial  deputation  at  Monterey  in  1839,  256; 
marriage  of  daughter  to  Alfred  Robinson,  291; 
commissioner  to  treat  with  Micheltorena, 
351,  352;  nomination  as  fourth  choice  for  gov 
ernor  in  1845,  367;  marriage  of  daughter  to 
Manuel  Jimeno  Casarin,  493,  494;  land  and 
poverty,  753. 

De  Lamanon  of  La  P^rouse’s  expedition,  ac¬ 
count  of  Indian  languages  at  Monterey,  I, 
797- 

De  Langle  of  La  P^rouse’s  expedition,  I,  675, 
676. 

Delano,  Alonzo,  account  of  influx  of  crime  in 
1849-50,  III,  176;  of  outrages  on  Indians  in 
1850,  892,  893. 

Delano,  Columbus,  United  States  secretary  of 
interior  in  1873,  part  in  appointing  Modoc 
peace  commission,  III,  949,  951,  952. 

De  la  Toba,  Fernando,  ensign  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1827,  II,  86. 

De  la  Torre,  Joaquin,  in  Monterey  junta  to  pro¬ 
nounce  against  Americans  in  1846,  II,  397; 
leader  of  Jos6  Castro’s  forces  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  in  1846,  445;  successful  strategy 
against  Fremont  and  Ford,  446-448. 

Dela  Torre,  Jos6,  conspirator  in  Solis’  rebellion 
in  1829,  II,  109. 

De  la  Torre,  Raymundo,  conspirator  in  Solis’ 
rebellion  in  1829,  and  arrest,  II,  111;  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  there  released,  113,  114. 

Delirium  tremens  in  early  mining  days,  III,  170. 

Del  Norte  County,  III,  141;  Indian  reservation 
at  Smith’s  Yiver,  III,  930. 

De  Long,  Charles  E.,  United  States  minister  to 
Japan,  connection  with  reception  of  Japanese 
embassy  in  1872,  IV,  506,  507. 

Del  Valle,  Ignacio,  part  in  Pablo  de  Portilla’s 
Indian  campaign  in  1824,  II,  64;  part  in  expul¬ 
sion  of  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  139;  com¬ 
missioner  of  secularization  of  Mission  Do¬ 
lores,  2x9,  220;  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  in  1837,  250-253;  substitute 
member  of  departmental  junta  in  1839,  263; 
complaints  against,  by  Indians  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  mission,  297;  substitute  member  of  de¬ 
partmental  assembly  in  1843,  329;  candidate 
for  treasurer  of  Monterey  in  1845,  395. 

Del  Valle,  Luis,  Mexican  consul  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1854,  connection  with  French  filibus¬ 
ters,  HI,  743,  744;  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
for  violation  of  United  States  neutrality  laws, 
475-477- 

Demarcation,  line  of,  between  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  I,  82-84. 

Democratic  Press,  secession  newspaper  of  San 
Francisco  in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Democratic  party,  vote  in  San  Francisco  in 
1856,  III,  640;  in  California  in  1849,  IV,  50-53; 
in  1850,  55,  56;  in  1851,  80,  81;  in  1853,  133-135; 
David  C.  Broderick  in  1854,  151-156;  in  1855, 
158,  159;  defeated  by  Know  Nothings  in  1855, 
174,  175;  in  1856,  192,  193;  in  1857,  215;  in  1858, 
217,  218;  in  1859,  218. 

Lecompton  triumph  in  1858  and  1859,  IV, 
223,  249,  257,  258;  in  i860,  271,  272;  in  1863, 
329,  3535  in  1864,  388,  389;  in  1865  and  1866, 


395,  398;  triumph  in  r867,  403,  404;  triumph 
in  1869,  425;  in  1870  and  1872,  497,  504;  in 
1872,  506,  512,  516,  517;  triumph  in  1875,  566; 
in  1876,  576,  577,  586,  592;  in  1878,  612-614;  in 
1879,  642-645;  in  1880,  657;  triumph  in  1882, 
667,  668;  in  1884,  682,  685,  686;  in  1886,  701,  702. 

Dempster,  Clancy  J.,  the  “Thomas  Jefferson” 
of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  522;  constitution  drawn  by,  522-524;  ad¬ 
dress  to  public,  542-546;  rules  for  government 
of  executive  committee,  550,  551;  further 
action,  558,  569,  585,  587,  604,  607,  608;  contri¬ 
bution  of  money,  626;  report  on  Rev.  William 
A.  Scott’s  communication,  644,  645;  part  in 
resolution  of  final  adjournment,  648. 

Den,  Nicholas  A.,  physician,  arrival  in  1836,  II, 
280;  assists  Edward  McGowan  to  elude  offi¬ 
cers  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  III,  646. 

Denniston,  James  G.,  assists  Edward  McGowan 
to  escape  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  645. 

Den,  Richard  A.,  physician,  arrival  in  1836,  II, 
280;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

“Denny  of  Oakland”  leaves  state  in  time  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
565- 

Denouncement  of  mines,  under  Mexican  law, 
held  by  Governor  Mason  to  be  abolished,  II, 
666. 

Dentistry,  act  of  1885  regulating  practice  of,  IV, 
691. 

Dent,  Lewis,  in  constitutional  convention  of 

1849,  II.  764,  770;  elected  judge  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  and  resignation, 
777- 

Denver,  James  W.,  state  senator  in  1852,  letter 
to  Governor  Bigler  on  Indian  depredations  in 
northern  counties,  III,  904,  IV,  82;  agent  of 
Bigler  in  1852  to  relieve  suffering  immigrants, 
128;  controversy  with  Edward  Gilbert  on 
subject,  129;  duel  with  Gilbert,  and  Gilbert 
killed,  129;  appointed  by  Bigler  secretary  of 
state,  129;  elected  to  congress  in  1854,  155, 
156;  connection  with  Indian  war  claims,  186. 

De  Osma,  Juan  Y.,  Peruvian  charge  d’affaires 
at  Washington,  part  in  claim  of  damages  for 
injury  to  Peruvian  bark  Eliza  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  IV,  126. 

Deputacion  Provincial — see  Legislative  De¬ 
partment. 

Derbec  Etienne,  editor  of  French  newspaper 
L’Echo  du  Pacifique,  favoring  Confederacy 
in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Derby,  George  H.,  lieutenant  at  Sonoma  in 
early  days,  II,  427;  visits  mines  with  Governor 
Riley  in  1849,732;  famous  under  nom-de-plume 
of  “John  Phoenix”  and  “John  P.  Squibob,” 
732,  IV,  716. 

Descents  and  distributions,  act  of  1850  concern¬ 
ing,  II,  800. 

Deseret,  State  of,  proposed  by  Mormons  in 

1850,  II,  802-805. 

Desert  land  act  of  congress,  report  in  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1875-6  against,  IV,  574. 

Desmarais,  L.,  commandant  of  French  troops 
at  Guaymas  on  second  filibuster  expedition 
of  Raousset-Boulbon,  III,  748,  750,  751. 

Deverney,  Michael,  companion  of  William 
Downie  in  mines,  III,  92-94. 

Devil’s  Castle,  former  name  of  Castle  Crags, 
I".  937- 

Devoe,  James  B.,  appointed  state  printer  by 
Governor  McDougal  in  1851,  IV,  65,  66. 

Dewitt  and  Harrison,  how  they  saved  their 
store  in  San  Francisco  great  fire  in  1851,  III, 
355- 

De  Young,  Charles,  proprietor  of  San  Francisco 
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Chronicle  newspaper,  how  and  why  he  shot 
and  wounded  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Kalloch,  IV,  656; 
how  shot  and  killed  by  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Kalloch, 
Jr.,  657. 

De  Young,  Michael,  proprietor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  newspaper,  IV,  656. 

Diablo,  Mount — see  Monte  Diablo. 

Diamonds,  II,  550. 

Diamond  Springs,  mining  town,  III,  73,  74 ; 
route  across  Sierra  Nevada,  IV,  169. 

Diamond  swindle,  IV,  543-548. 

Diaz,  Bernal,  I,  52,  53. 

Diaz,  Benito,  claim  to  two  square  leagues  of 
land  in  San  Francisco,  pronounced  fraudu¬ 
lent,  III,  701 ;  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.’s  connec¬ 
tion  with,  701. 

Diaz,  Father  Cristoval,  visits  Jum'pero  Serra 
in  last  sickness,  I,  447. 

Diaz,  Father  Juan,  accompanies  Juan  B.  Anza’s 
first  overland  expedition  from  Sonora,  I,  363; 
foundation  of,  and  murder  at,  San  Pedro  y 
San  Pablo  mission,  426-432. 

Diaz,  Porfirio,  president  of  Mexico,  resolution 
in  legislature  of  1877-8  to  recognize  govern¬ 
ment  of,  IV,  592. 

Dibblee,  Albert,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Dick,  negro,  how  ruined  by  fortune,  III,  118, 
119. 

Dickenson,  W.  B.,  seat  in  assembly  success¬ 
fully  contested  by  John  Bigler  in  1850,  IV,  89. 

Diego,  Father  Francisco  Garcia,  arrival  with 
eleven  Zacatecas  missionaries  in  1883,  II,  163; 
grand  mass  at  Monterey,  168;  bishop  of  So¬ 
nora  requested  to  make  him  vicario  foraneo, 
189;  appointed  first  bishop  of  the  Californias, 
306,  307 ;  reception  at  Santa  Barbara,  seat  of 
his  bishopric,  307  ;  jurisdiction  and  action  as 
ecclesiastical  judge,  307,  308;  preparations 
for  a  cathedral,  308,  309;  efforts  to  restore 
missions,  323;  bad  financial  condition,  de¬ 
prived  of  tithes  and  pious  fund,  325;  wail  in 
1845  over  decay  of  religion  and  religious  obe¬ 
dience,  384,  385;  answer  to  Governor  Pico’s 
project  for  ecclesiastical  tariff,  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine,  delusive  prospect  of  gaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  “  pious  fund  of  the  Californias,”  386, 
387  ;  illness  and  death  in  1846,  387. 

Diego,  Father  Garcia,  missionary  at  Soledad 
mission  in  1793,  I,  466;  assists  in  founding 
San  Josd  mission,  477. 

Diez,  Father,  Jesuit  in  Lower  California,  I,  256. 

“  Diezmos  ” — see  Tithes. 

Diggers,  general  name  given  by  Americans  to 
Indians,  I,  732. 

Dignity  of  labor  in  early  mining  days,  III,  174, 
175. 

Dill,  William,  captain  in  Mariposa  battalion  in 
1851,  III,  839;  services  in  expeditions  against 
Indians,  842,  852. 

Dillon,  Edward,  United  States  lieutenant  in 
command  at  Round  Valley,  in  i860,  report  on 
alleged  Indian  depredations,  IV,  263,  264. 

Dillon,  Patrice,  French  consul  at  San  Francisco 
in  1852,  encouragement  of  Raousset-Boulbon, 
III,  73I>  732>  739>  74°,  743,  744  5  required  to 
appear  as  witness  on  trial  of  Mexican  con¬ 
sul  Del  Valle,  745;  protests,  and  hauls  down 
his  consular  flag,  746;  aggravating  conduct, 
indictment,  arrest,  trial  and  discharge,  746, 
747;  resolutions  against  banquet  to,  in  legis¬ 
lature  of  1853,  IV,  130. 

Dimmick,  Kimbal  H.,  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  II)  764,  77i ;  judge  °f  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  777,  778;  swears  in 
first  state  governor  and  legislature,  785,  786. 

“  Dios  y  Libertad,”  use  of  phrase,  II,  106. 

Diossey,  John  T.,  trouble  caused  by  employ¬ 


ment  of,  as  clerk  of  assembly  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  in  1862,  IV,  300. 

Diputacion  Provincial — see  Legislative  De¬ 
partment. 

Directories  of  early  San  Francisco,  III,  424. 

Discovery  of  Lower  California,  I,  46;  Alta 
California  and  points  up  to  Cape  Mendocino, 
73-76;  Philippine  Islands,  79;  Sitka,  368;  San 
Francisco  bay,  383;  points  on  northwest 
coast  by  Cook,  670;  Hawaiian  Islands,  672; 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  678;  Washington 
Islands,  700;  Gray’s  Harbor  and  Columbia 
river,  701-703;  of  gold,  II,  684,  685;  Mad 
river,  III.  825;  Humboldt  bay,  826;  Eel  river, 
827,  828 ;  Klamath  river,  834 ;  Yosemite  Val¬ 
ley,  847. 

Disenos,  maps  accompanying  petitions  for 
land  grants,  II,  751. 

Dissipation  in  early  mining  days,  III,  163-171, 

Distraint  for  rent,  attempt  to  introduce  En¬ 
glish  practice  of,  in  1852,  IV,  97. 

District  attorneys,  Governor  McDougal’s  no¬ 
tions  about,  IV,  85. 

Districts  of  California  in  1828,  II,  96 ;  and  parti- 
dos  in  1839,  257  ;  as  defined  by  Governor 
Riley  in  1849,  7*4;  senatorial  and  assembly, 
in  1850,  802;  judicial,  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  of  1862,  IV,  352. 

Ditches — see  Water  Ditches. 

Diving  armor  as  mining  appliance,  III,  60. 

Divining  rods  as  used  by  some  gold  seekers, 

III,  61. 

Divorce,  of  Casilda  Sepulveda,  II,  307,  308;  only 
one  known  in  old  Californian  times,  494 ; 
how  couple  were  compelled  to  agree  and 
live  together,  494,  495;  laws  for,  not  passed 
by  legislature  of  1850,  805  ;  statute  of  1851  for, 

IV,  68,  69  ;  Governor  Johnson’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning,  in  1857,  197,  198 ;  in  1858, 
231;  propositions  concerning  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  625. 

Dixon’s  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  95. 

Dixon,  voyage  of  Portlock  and,  I,  677. 

Doane,  Charles,  chief  marshal  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  504;  report 
on  work  of  enemies  of  committee,  529;  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco  in  1861,  and  position  on 
Union  question,  IV,  285. 

Dobbin,  J.  C.,  United  States  secretary  of  navy 
in  1856,  III,  599. 

Doctors,  Modoc  Indian,  danger  of  receiving 
fees  and  failing  to  cure,  III,  942,  943. 

“  Doctor’s  office  ”  at  Rich  Bar,  III,  105,  106. 

Dodge,  Henry  L.,  state  senator  in  1866,  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  name  of  Monte  Diablo  to 
that  of  Kahwookum,  IV,  402. 

Dolly  Varden  party,  organization  and  success 
in  1873,  IV,  519 ;  collapse,  519,  520  ;  defeat  in 
1875,  566. 

Dolores  del  Sur  mission  in  Lower  California,  I, 
229. 

Dolores  Mission — see  Mission  Dolores. 

Dominguez,  Father,  travels  in  Colorado  region, 
I,  6oo. 

Dominguez,  Father  Antonio,  missionary  at 
Parisima  mission,  at  the  “gloriosa  accion” 
in  1824,  II,  63. 

Dominguez,  Juan  Jos6,  rancho  of  San  Pedro  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  II,  749. 

Dominguez,  Manuel,  substitute  member  of 
territorial  deputation  in  1830,  II,  96. 

Dominicans,  demand  part  control  of  California, 
I,  352;  Lower  California  delivered  to,  364; 
dividing  line  between,  and  Franciscans,  365  ; 
missions  founded  by,  in  Lower  California, 
553)  554 ;  grand  fishing  of  pearls  ordered  by, 
and  result,  556,  557. 

Donahue,  James,  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
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Governor  Johnson  and  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  535_539- 

Donahue,  Peter,  builder  and  manager  of  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
4^7 

Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1856,  IV,  193. 

Donelson,  Fort,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 

Doniphan,  Alexander  W.,  colonel,  in  New 
Mexico,  in  1846,  II,  607  ;  laws  for  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  II,  610;  march  for  Chihuahua,  611 ;  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Peter  H.  Burnett  in  Missouri, 
IV,  44. 

Donner,  Lake,  II,  679  ;  IV,  613. 

Donner  Pass,  IV,  457, 458.  „  f  ... 

Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co.  banking  firm  of,  IV, 

Don  Pedro’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Don  Quixote,  American  brig,  carries  Governor 
Chico  out  of  country,  in  1836,  II,  227;  and 
Governor  Micheltorena  in  1845,  355. 

Dorr,  Ebenezer,  captain  of  first  American 
ship  to  visit  California,  I,  620. 

Dorsey,  Caleb,  experience  with  Joaquin  Muri- 
eta,  III,  719,  720;  how  he  obtained  good-will 
of  bandits,  721 ;  the  splendid  horse  promised 
him,  721,  722  ;  district  attorney  of  Tuolumne 
county,  in  1856,  IV,  182. 

Dosh,  Samuel  H.,  state  senator  in  1856,  report 
on  foreign  miners’  license  tax  and  tirade 
against  Chinese,  IV,  187,  188. 

Double  Springs,  III,  118. 

Dougherty,  Ezekiel  (Uncle  Zeke),  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Nevada  City,  III,  226,  227. 

Doughty,  Thomas,  I,  87. 

Douglas  David  F.,  secretary  of  state  in  1856, 
IV,  181 ;  assemblyman  in  1855,  and  proposi¬ 
tion  to  divide  California  into  three  states, 
190;  exposure  of  Agustin  Ainsa’s  practices  as 
state  interpreter  in  1857,  199. 

Douglas,  Dr.  David,  Scotch  scientist  from 
whom  “Douglas  spruce”  and  other  plants 
named,  visit  to  California,  and  sad  fate  in 
Sandwich  Islands,  II,  157,  158. 

Douglas  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  118,  122. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  project  for  erection  of  a 
State  of  California,  including  all  territory  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico,  II,  704 ;  bill  for  admission 
of  California  into  Union,  820;  wing  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  California,  IV,  134;  denounced 
by  David  C.  Broderick,  151 ;  “squatter  sov¬ 
ereignty”  doctrine,  215;  relations  between, 
and  Broderick,  and  what  Charles  H.  Bryan 
called  him  in  1854,  217;  candidate  for  United 
States  president  in  i860,  and  California’s  vote 
for,  271-273. 

Douglas,  William,  part  in  Nootka  trouble,  I, 
682. 

Dover,  Thomas,  I,  102. 

Dowdigan,  Chris.,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

Downey,  John  G.,  seventh  state  governor,  es¬ 
timate  of  county  and  municipal  indebtedness 
in  1861,  III,  664;  action  in  reference  to  re¬ 
ported  Indian  depredations  in  Trinity  county, 
925;  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1859,  IV, 
218 ;  governor  on  resignation  of  Latham  in 
January,  i860,  262. 

Administration  of,  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents  IV,  xxv,  xxvi),  262-283; 
candidate  for  governor  in  1863,  283;  prompt 
response  to  call  for  soldiers  in  Civil  war  324 ; 
nomination  for  governor  in  1863,  and  vote, 
353;  death,  718. 

Downieville  Buttes,  III,  95. 

Downieville,  mining  town,  III,  82,  91;  growth 
oli  94i  955  first  white  woman  at,  187;  Biscac- 


cianti  at,  187;  story  of  boarding-house  keeper 
at,  194;  Captain  Slater,  219,  220;  murder  cl 
Jack  Cannon,  and  lynching  of  woman  for  it  in 
1851,  307-309. 

Downie,  William,  known  as  Major,  adventures 
and  labors  in  mines,  III,  91-94;  account  of 
anti- Kanaka  movement  at  Ballards’  Bar  in 
1849,  705.  7°6- 

Dows,  James,  part  in  matter  of  David  S.  Terry 
upon  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  III,  588,  590,  602;  suits  against,  in  New 
York  by  exiles,  642,  643. 

Drafts  and  draft  riots  in  Civil  war,  IV,  358,  359. 
Dragoon  Gulch,  mining  locality,  111,  2S6. 
Drainage,  system  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo, 
II-  535 ;  act  of  1878  to  promote,  IV,  589,  590; 
act  of  1880  for,  652 ;  Governor  Perkins  on,  in 
1881,  659-661;  efforts  in  legislature  of  1881  to 
repeal  act  of  1880,  and  how  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  661 ;  Perkins  on  reasons  for 
approving  it,  665,  666 ;  act  of  1885  for,  692- 
Drake,  Francis,  voyage  of  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  I,  xi),  85-97, 128. 

Drake’s  bay,  I,  89 ;  San  Carlos  anchors  in,  401. 
Dredging  machine  for  mining  in  Yuba  river, 
HI.  59-  „ 

Dress — see  Costumes. 

Drew,  Moses  M.,  on  state  board  of  equaliza¬ 
tion  in  1879,  IV,  645. 

Drexel,  Sather&  Church,  banking  house  of,  III, 
443;  favor  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  500,  501. 

Drinking  saloons  in  early  mining  days,  III,  163- 
165. 

Dromedaries — see  Camels  and  Dromedaries. 
Drought  of  1863  and  1864,  III,  666,  667;  of  1876 
and  1877,  IV,  594. 

Drullard,  A.,  fight  against  squatters  at  Water¬ 
loo,  in  1861,  III,  689,  690. 

“Dry-diggings”  and  “dry-washing”  of  gold, 

III,  63,  64;  first  name  of  Placerville,  68 ;  at 
Auburn, 79;  at  Nevada  City,  85;  atSonora,i25. 

Dry-dock  at  Hunter’s  Point,  San  Francisco, 

IV,  441,  554. . 

Drytown,  mining  locality,  III,  m-113. 

Duane,  Charles  P.,  chief  engineer  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire  department  in  1853,  III,  362;  friend 
of  James  P.  Casey,  483  ;  exiled  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  530;  suits 
for  damages,  642,  643,  648. 

Duane,  John,  under  investigation  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  565. 
Dubose,  Pierre,  murder  of,  in  1840,  II,  310. 
Dubosq  &  Co.,  private  coinage  of  gold,  III,  404, 
Ducks,  II,  566. 

Ducrue,  Father,  of  Lower  California,  I,  255. 
Dudley,  Allen  P.,  contempt  case  before  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1862,  IV,  301,  302. 

Dudley,  William  L.,  in  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitution,  IV, 
638. 

Duels,  question  of,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  II.  77°;  practice  of,  III,  466;  James 
King  of  Wm.’s  refusal  to  fight,  466;  Denver- 
Gilbert,  IV,  129;  Broderick-Smith,  143,  220; 
way  of  getting  rid  of  opponents,  220;  Cotter- 
Nugeut,  220,  221;  Washburn-Washington, 
221;  Broderick- Terry,  224-229;  Fergiison- 
Johnston,  246-248;  laws  against,  148;  Piercy- 
Showalter,  279,  280. 

Duer,  William,  speech  in  favor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  554;  in 
favor  of  People’s  party  of  San  Francisco,  638. 
Duffy,  James,  part  in  squatter  fight  at  San 
Francisco  in  1854,  III,  684,  685. 

Dumetz,  Father  Francisco,  missionary  of  San 
Buenaventura  mission,  I,  440;  assists  in 
founding  San  Fernando  mission,  484, 485. 
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Dunbar  &  Go.,  private  coinage  of  gold,  III,  404. 

Duncan,  Charles,  voyage  of,  I,  678,  679. 

Duncan,  Joseph  C.,  manager  of  Pioneer  Land 
and  Loan  Bank,  failure  of,  IV,  537. 

Dunleavy,  Rev.  Janies  S.,  whisky  shop,  degra¬ 
dation,  and  death,  III,  209;  in  Rough  and 
Ready  vigilance  committee,  279. 

Dunn,  John  P.,  part  in  Workingmen’s  party, 
IV,  613;  controller  of  state,  and  report  in 
1887  on  state  finances,  717. 

Duns,  how  importunate,  in  mines  satisfied,  III, 
193,  194. 

Du  Petit  Thouars,  visit  to  California,  II,  318. 

Dupont,  Commodore  S.  F.,  in  command  of 
United  States  sloop-of-war  Cyane  in  1846,  II, 
580;  atSanJos6del  Cabo  in  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  645  ;  part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Dupont  Street  in  San  Francisco,  widening  of, 
IV,  572,  573. 

Duran,  Father  Narciso,  president  of  missions  in 
1825,  I,  501 ;  vicario  foraneo,  504 ;  refuses  to 
swear  to  Mexican  republic,  504;  proposed  ban¬ 
ishment  of,  505-507 ;  how  Indian  tried  to  give 
back  his  Christianity  .to,  II,  64;  opposition 
to  Republican  constitution,  83,  87;  relation 
with  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  102;  Governor  Fig¬ 
ueroa  instructed  to  watch,  161 ;  at  Monterey 
in  1833,  168;  president  of  missions  in  1834, 
194;  Governor  Chico  advises  exile  of,  226;  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1839,  298. 

Counselor  in  divorce  case  of  Casilda  Sep- 
61  veda  against  Antonio  T.  Truxillo  in  1842, 
II-  3°7i  3°8  ;  in  consultation  with  Governor 
Micheltorena,  323 ;  on  final  disposition  of 
missions  in  1845,  380;  donations  to  Indians  of 
Santa  Indz,  382;  performs  duties  of  bishop 
temporarily,  387;  death  in  1846,  387;  how  he 
taught  Indian  choir  at  Santa  Barbara,  505 ; 
venerable  old  man  in  1830,  523;  amusement 
at  San  Josd  in  1826,  523,  524. 

Durkee,  John  L.,  police  officer  in  1856,  III,  483; 
services  for  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  567;  arrest  for  piracy,  trial  and 
acquittal,  584,  585,  641,  642. 

Dutch  Flat,  mining  denudation  at,  III,  79;  use 
of  monitor  at,  for  railroad  grading  work,  89; 
nugget,  144;  route  for  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road,  IV,  457, 458 ;  Central  Pacific  railroad  at, 
475,  476. 

Dutch  Flat  stage  and  wagon  road,  IV,  475,  476. 

“Dutch  Flat  Swindle”  so-called,  IV,  476. 

Dutch  maritime  discoveries,  I,  149,  150. 

Dutton,  David,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 

Dutton,  Warren,  member  of  state  board  of 
equalization  in  1879,  IV,  645. 

Dwindle,  John  W.,  reviser  of  codes  in  1873,  IV, 
527- 

Dwindle,  Samuel  H.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1873,  and  vote  for,  IV,  520. 

Dye,  Francis  D.,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Dyer,  Leroy  S.,  Indian  agent  of  Klamath  Lake 
Indian  reservation,  on  Modoc  peace  commis¬ 
sion,  and  action  as  such,  III,  953,  956,  957,  959; 
conference  before  last  meeting  with  Modocs, 
963-966;  escape  from  assassination,  966,  968; 
witness  against  Modocs  on  court-martial 
trial,  978. 


EAGON,  JOHN,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitution,!  V, 
863. 

Early,  General  Jubal  A.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  379-381. 

Earthquakes,  at  Santa  Ana  or  Jesus  de  Tem- 
blores  river,  in  1769,  I,  342;  at  Santa  Barbara 
in  1806  and  1812,457;  at  San  Francisco  attrib¬ 


uted  by  missionaries  to  anger  of  God,  611; 
list  of  principal,  II,  547,  548. 

Easter  celebration  in  old  California  times, II, 502. 

Echeandia,  Jos6  Maria  de,  third  Mexican 
governor  (gobernador  propietario)  of  the 
Californias,  II,  78;  arrival  in  1825,  80-82. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  II,  viii-x),  82-124;  retirement  to  San 
Diego  upon  arrival  of  his  successor  Gov¬ 
ernor  Victoria,  124;  plans  of  secularization 
opposed  by  Victoria,  127,  128;  at  head  of 
“plan  de  pronunciamiento”  against  Victoria, 
139;  government  relinquished  by  Victoria  to, 
141,  142;  meeting  of  deputation,  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  officer  of  “gefe  politico”  and  governor 
from  that  of  “gefe  militar,”  143,  144;  mani¬ 
festo  against  Victoria  and  Pio  Pico,  gefe 
politico  and  temporary  governor,  144,  145. 

Dissatisfaction  and  threatening  language, 
II,  x  45-147;  expediente  of  charges  against  Vic¬ 
toria,  147-149;  quarrel  with  deputation,  and 
Agustin  V.  Zamorano’s  counter  revolution 
and  pronunciamiento,  149;  Zamorano’s  claims 
and  actions,  150;  difficulties,  negotiations, 
compromise,  and  division  of  military  com¬ 
mand  with  Zamorano,  151,  152;  memorial  of 
deputation  to  supreme  government  on  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  152,  153;  arrival  of  Governor 
Figueroa,  162,  166, 167;  P'igueroa’s  significant 
suggestions,  168,  169;  departure  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  170;  Figueroa’s  criticism  on  adminis¬ 
tration  of,  184;  trouble  he  made  Henry  D. 
Fitch  and  Josefa  Carrillo,  492,  493. 

Echevarria,,  deserter  from  Buenos  Ayres  in¬ 
surgents  in  1818,  I,  653,  654. 

Echevesta,  Juan  Jos£,  reglamento  of  military 
establishments  in  California,  I,  358,  359. 

Eddy,  William  M.,  extension  of  survey  of  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  H.  731;  beach-and- water 
lot,  “red-line,”  map  of  1851,  511. 

Edgerton,  Henry,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  consti¬ 
tution,  IV,  638,  640;  chosen  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  elector  in  1880  over  DavidS. Terry, 657. 

Edith,  United  States  steamer,  arrival  in  1849, 
II,  713,  723;  General  Smith’s  trip  in,  to 
Benicia,  and  result,  723,  724. 

Education,  Governor  Borica  founder  of  secu¬ 
lar  schools  in  California,  I,  595-597;  Eehean- 
dia’s  projects  for,  II,  93,  97;  instructions  to 
Victoria,  126;  Figueroa  on,  212;  Alvarado  on, 
294;  Micheltorena,  340,  341;  departmental 
assembly  of  1845,  363,  364. 

First  American  public  school,  II,  722;  Al¬ 
calde  Geary  on,  729;  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Willey’s 
school  in  Colton  Hall,  Monterey,  in  1849,  7555 
question  in  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 
768;  United  States  senator  Gwin’s  services 
in  procuring  grants  of  land  for,  774;  why 
legislature  of  1850  passed  no  school  law,  805; 
schools  and  teachers  in  San  Francisco  in 
1853,  III,  412;  legislation  in  1851,  IV,  79,  80; 
McDougal  on,  84;  Bigler,  118,  137,  138,  178; 
Stanford,  293;  act  to  issue  arms  and  accou¬ 
terments  to  colleges  and  academies,  297,  298; 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
under  constitutional  amendments  of  1862,  IV, 
299;  Stanford’s  views,  330,  368;  Low,  373;  act 
for  creation  of  university,  423;  Booih  on,  525, 
526;  university  takes  possession  at  Berkeley, 
526;  Pacheco  on,  539;  Irwin,  569;  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  changes  in  text-books,  571;  James  Lick’s 
gifts  for,  581,  582. 

Workingmen’s  party  platform  on,  IV,  611; 
provisions  of  constitution  of  1879  on)  840;  Per¬ 
kins  on,  649,  658,  665;  “Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,”  676;  constitutional  amendment 
of  1884  concerning  state  text-books,  687; 
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endowment  of  university,  691;  Stoneman  on 
text-books,  707;  Bartlett  on  industrial  schools, 
711;  support  of  university,  713;  in  general  in 
California,  715,  716. 

Edwards,  L.  D.  F.,  part  in  lynching  Jim  Hill 
at  Sonora  in  1851,  III,  289. 

Edwards,  Philip  L.,  candidate  for  congress  in 
1852,  IV,  134. 

Eel  river,  discovery  of,  III,  827,  828;  Hum¬ 
boldt  bay  discoverers  on,  828-831;  J.  M. 
Ryerson  first  schooner  to  enter,  835;  murder 
of  Indians  on,  in  1852,  908;  murder  of  Arthur 
Wigmore  and  consequent  killing  of  Indians, 
913,  914;  Redick  McKee’s  attempted  Indian 
reservation  on,  915,  916;  massacre  of  Indians 
on,  in  i860,  921,  922;  attack  on  Indians  at  Big 
Bend  in  1863,  931,  932. 

“Eel  River  Minute  Men’’  for  service  against 
Indians  in  1862,  III,  928,  929. 

“Eel  River  Rangers”  and  their  exploits  in  1859, 
IV,  264,  265. 

Eels,  Ill,  828. 

Eggs  in  early  mining  times,  III,  881,  882;  im¬ 
portation  on  ship  John  Bertram  in  1851,  and 
result,  882;  value  of  pioneer  hen,  882,  883. 

Eight-hour  labor  law  defeated  in  1866,  IV,  402; 
Governor  Haight  in  favor  of,  412;  act  of  1868, 
423;  Booth  on,  534;  Workingmen’s  party  plat¬ 
form  on,  61 1;  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  as  to,  617,  634. 

Ejidos  or  public  commons  of  pueblos,  II,  94,  205. 

El  Dorado  County,  II,  793;  population  in  1853, 

IV,  133. 

“El  Dorado  Expedition”  against  Indians  in 
1850,  III,  901. 

El  Dorado  gambling  house  in  old  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  II,  721,  IV,  344. 

El  Dorado,  mining  town  in  Northern  Mines, 
HI,  73,  74;  in  Southern  Mines,  117. 

Elections,  of  first  provincial  deputation  in 
1822,  II,  45;  territorial  deputation  in  1827,  89; 
in  1830,  122;  in  1833,  179;  of  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  263;  of  Santa  Anna  as  president 
of  Mexico,  and  departmental  assembly  in 
1843,  328,  329;  of  1845,  367,  369,  399- 

Of  Walter  Colton,  alcalde  of  Monterey,  in 
1846,  II,  589;  Washington  A.  Bartlett  alcalde 
of  Yerba  Buena,  596;.  members  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ayuntamiento  in  1847,  661,  708;  in  1848 
and  1849,  7°8,  7°9‘,  general  and  local,  at  San 
Francisco  on  August  1,  1849,  727;  provisions 
for,  under  constitution  of  1849,  7731  to  ratify 
constitution  of  1849,  and  elect  officers,  775, 
784,  785;  of  state  officers  by  legislature,  789, 
790;  of  county  officers,  797. 

First,  in  San  Francisco  after  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  640;  anti-repudiation, 
of  1857,  658,  659;  Democratic  primary,  of  1849, 
IV,  53;  general  state,  of  1849,  and  its  humors, 
53,  54,  for  John  McDougal  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  63;  state,  of  1850,  question  of  loca¬ 
tion  of  state  capital,  73;  state,  of  1851,  80,  81; 
United  States  senator  in  1852,  96,  97;  presi¬ 
dential,  of  1852,  134;  state,  of  1853,  135;  ballot¬ 
ing  for  United  States  senator  in  1855,  159; 
state,  of  1855;  174,  175;  of  1856,  193,  194;  United 
States  senator  in  1857,  202-207;  state,  of  1857, 
215;  of  1859,  223,  257,  258;  of  United  States 
senator  in  i860,  260. 

Presidential,  of  i860,  IV,  273;  United  States 
senator  in  1861,  278,  279;  state,  of  1861,  290, 
291;  of  1862,  299,  329;  United  States  senator  in 
1863,  338;  new,  laws  of  1863,  340;  general  state 
and  judicial,  of  1863,  353,  354;  of  1864,  390; 
United  States  senator  in  1865,  397;  registry 
and  Porter’s  primary  laws  of  1866,  402;  state 
and  judicial,  of  1867,  404;  United  States  sen¬ 
ator  in  1867,  419. 


Mare  Island  ticket  fraud,  IV,  442,  443; 
presidential,  of  1868,  498;  state  and  judicial, 
of  1871,  499,  500;  United  States  senator  in 
1871,  5°5',  presidential,  of  1872,  517;  state  and 
judicial,  of  1873,  519,  520;  United  States 
senators  in  1873,  528;  state,  of  1875,  566; 
presidential,  of  1876,  576,  577;  acts  of  1878 
against  “piece”  clubs,  589;  United  States 
senator  in  1877,  593- 

Special,  in  1878,  resulting  in  favor  of 
Workingmen’s  party,  IV,  610;  delegates 
to  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  613, 
614;  provisions  of  constitution  of  1879  as 
to,  631;  ratification  of  new  constitution,  638, 
639;  general,  of  1879,  644,  645;  on  Chinese  im¬ 
migration,  647;  discussions  in  legislature  of 
1880  as  to,  655;  presidential,  of  1880,  657; 
United  States  senator  in  1881,  659,  660;  gen¬ 
eral,  of  1882,  667;  presidential,  of  1884,  686; 
United  States  senator  in  1885,  689,  690;  United 
States  senator  in  1886,  697,  698;  general,  of 
1886,  705;  United  States  senator  in  1887,  712. 

Electric  street  railroads,  IV,  523. 

Elisa,  Francisco,  at  Nootka  in  1790,  I,  690. 

Eliza,  American  ship,  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  1799,  I,  620. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  I,  86,  93,  97,  101. 

Eliza,  Peruvian  bark  —  see  Peruvian  bark 
Eliza. 

Elk  river,  Indians  defeated  on,  in  1864,  III,  935. 

Elks  seen  by  Viscaino  at  Monterey  in  1602,  I, 
142;  on  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay  in 
I772>  388;  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  400,  407; 
order  to  catch,  for  king  of  Spain’s  royal  park, 
542;  in  general,  II,  562;  seen  by  discoverers  of 
Humboldt  bay,  III,  821;  on  plains  along  Sac¬ 
ramento  river  in  early  days,  865. 

Ellas,  Charles  H.,  deputy  sheriff,  fight  with 
Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  719. 

Ellen’s  Man  George,  Modoc  Indian  in  Modoc 
war,  Ill,  945,  961,  965,  assists  in  murdering 
General  Canby,  967, 968;  killed,  and  result,  974. 

Elliott,  Washington  L.,  lieutenant-colonel, 
president  of  court-martial  that  tried  Modocs, 
III,  978. 

Elliott,  William  B.,  discoverer  of  Geysers,  III, 
863. 

Ellis,  Andrew  J.,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  II)  762. 

Ellis,  Asa,  assemblyman  in  1868,  manifesto 
against  reconstruction  acts  of  congress,  IV, 
422. 

Ellison,  killed  by  Indians  near  Hydesville  in 
1859,  and  result,  III,  920. 

Ellwell,  Robert,  arrival  in  1825  and  his  boasts, 
H,  277;  claim  to  land  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
419;  grant  to  land  on  Sacramento  river 
pronounced  fraudulent,  700. 

Elmore,  Franklin  H.,  United  States  senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  1850,  II,  823. 

El  Principe  ship— see  San  Antonio  ship. 

“El  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,”  Father  Ugarte’s 
California-built  vessel,  I,  219-227,  239,  240. 

Emancipation  of  Indians,  Governor  Echean- 
dia’s  regulations  as  to,  II,  92,  93,  124;  Fig¬ 
ueroa’s  orders  in  1833,  U9>  184;  Pablo  de 
Portilla’s  report  on,  in  1834,  189,  190;  stopped 
in  1845,  363;  Indians  demanding,  in  1845,  379! 
all  Indians  in  1845  declared  free  from  neo- 
phytism  and  emancipated,  383;  messages  to 
congress  in  1862  in  reference  to,  of  slaves,  IV, 
321,  322;  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of,  321-323; 
Governor  Stanford  on,  331;  effect  of,  354;  ac¬ 
tion  of  legislature  of  1863-4  in  favor  of,  376. 

Embezzlers  of  public  money,  Governor  Irwin 
on,  IV,  569;  Controller  John  P.  Dunn  on,  717. 

Emigration — see  Immigration. 

Emory,  Frederic,  association  with  William 
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Walker  in  designs  on  Sonora,  III,  760;  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  of  filibuster  republic  of  Lower 
California,  762;  abandonment  of  enterprise, 
indictment  in  California,  plea  of  guilty,  fine, 
and  result,  769,  770. 

Emory,  William  H.,  marches  with  General 
Kearny  in  1846,  II,  608,  612. 

“Empire  House”  at  Rich  Bar,  III,  104-106. 

Encinas,  Agustin,  I,  177. 

Engineer,  state,  act  of  1878  creating  office  of, 
IV,  589,  590;  Governor  Stoneman  in  1885  rec¬ 
ommends  continuance  of  office,  688. 

England,  talk  of  war  with,  I,  573;  Spanish  jeal¬ 
ousy  of,  619;  treatment  of  vessel  purporting  to 
be  from,  in  1817,  646,  647;  discoveries,  trade 
and  possessions,  on  northwest  coast,  668-709; 
claims  through  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  712; 
Mackenzie’s  magnificent  plans,  718;  struggle 
with  United  States  for  Astoria  and  Oregon, 
720-727. 

Rumors  of  schemes  by,  to  acquire  California 
in  1844,  II,  375;  Governor  Pico  in  April,  1846, 
knew  of  no  proposed  protectorate  or  inter¬ 
vention  by,  404;  makes  no  opposition  to 
American  occupation,  573;  departmental 
assembly  in  July,  1846,  ready  to  turn  country 
over  to,  or  France  or  Spain,  to  spite  Ameri¬ 
cans,  578;  attitude  of,  to  United  States  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  306,  307,  322,  361,  362;  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  Mexico  in  1861,  and  how  with¬ 
drawn,  414. 

English,  Thomas  D.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1880,  IV,  657. 

Ensenada  in  Lower  California,  William  Walker 
at,  III,  764-767. 

Epidemics, Governor  Borica’s  measures  against 
smallpox  in  1798, 1,  610;  fatal  affections  of  head 
and  throat  in  1802  and  1805,  61 1;  fatal  disease 
resembling  cholera  in  1834  and  contagious 
fever  in  1836,  743;  in  general  among  Indians, 
788-790. 

Eppelsheimer,  William,  part  in  invention  and 
development  of  cable  street  railroads  in  San 
Francisco,  IV,  521-523. 

Equalization,  state  board  of,  Governor  Booth 
on,  in  1873,  IV,  524;  Governor  Irwin  on,  567, 
583;  provided  for  by  constitution  of  1879,  628; 
election  of,  in  1879,  645;  supreme  court  on,  in 
1880,  and  Governor  Perkins’  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  immediate  amendment  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  872;  election  in  1882,  668;  amendment  of 
constitution  in  1885  in  reference  to,  690;  elec¬ 
tion  in  1886,  705. 

Ericsson,  John,  inventor  of  iron-clad  Monitor, 
IV,  313. 

Escabona,  Father  Luis  de,  at  Quivira,  I,  69. 

Escalante,  Father,  travels  in  Colorado  country, 
I,  600. 

Escalante,  Gregorio,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279; 
liquor  saloon  keeper  at  Yerba  Buena,  280. 

Escheats,  Governor  Bigler  on,  IV,  157. 

Eschscholtzia,  Californian  orange-colored  pop¬ 
py,  and  its  namederi  ved  from  Dr.  Eschscholtz 
of  Russian  ship  Rurick,  I,  627,  II,  559. 

Escocesos  or  Centralists,  political  party  in 
Mexico,  II,  121. 

Estabrook,  E.,  United  States  consular  agent  at 
Monterey  in  1840,  II,  273. 


Estee,  Morris  M.,  assemblyman  in  1863,  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  in  reference  to  negro  testi¬ 
mony,  IV,  341;  assemblyman  and  speaker  of 
assembly  in  1873-4,  524;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1877,  593;  candidate  for  gov¬ 


ernor  in  1882,  667. 


Estell,  James  M.,  friend  of  James  P.  Casey  in 
1856,  III,  516;  charges  against,  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  643,  644; 


assemblyman  in  1857,  coarse  attack  upon 
vigilance  committee,  643,  644. 

Connection  with  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  state 
capital  project,  IV,  76;  state  senator  in  1852, 
82 ;  efforts  to  prevent  removal  of  legislature 
from  Vallejo,  94  ;  anti-Chinese,  107 ;  connected 
with  state  prison  construction,  122 ;  contract 
for  state  prison  convict  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  by  him,  165,  166;  proposition  to  sell  out 
in  1854,  166 ;  the  terms  on  which  he  relin¬ 
quished,  177 ;  want  of  title  to  land  sold  by 
him  to  state,  184 ;  alleged  corruption  of,  in 
1856,  199;  new  lease  of  state  prison  for  five 
years,  assignment  to  John  F.  McCauley, 
and  alleged  continuance  of  abuses,  250,  251 ; 
how  Governor  Weller  took  possession  in 
1858,  and  how  state  had  to  pay  for  it,  251,  252. 

Estenaga,  Father  Tomas  Eleutario,  missionary 
at  Mission  Dolores,  in  favor  of  Mexican  re¬ 
public  in  1824,  II,  65,  66;  change  of  mind  and 
opposition  in  1827, 87 ;  rumored  complicity  in 
conspiracy  against  government  in  1834,  194 ; 
maltreated  by  San  Bernardino  Indians,  195. 

Estero  Americano  rancho,  settlement  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Dawson  and  Black,  and  outcome,  II, 
277,  280. 

Estevanico,  negro  with  Marcos  de  Niza  at 
Cibola,  I,  55-58. 

Estrada,  Josefina,  at  ball  at  Monterey  in  1815 
in  honor  of  Governor  Sola,  I,  637. 

Estrada,  Jos6  Maria,  political  president  in 
Nicaragua  in  time  of  William  Walker’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  III,  770,  771. 

Estrada,  Jos6  Mariano,  ensign  in  1809,  swears 
allegiance  to  King  Fernando  VII.,  I,  628 ;  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  Governor  Arnllaga’s  will,  630 ;  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenancy,  660 ;  in  1822  swears 
to  independence  and  empire  of  Mexico,  II, 
44 ;  campaign  against  Indians  at  Purisima 
mission  in  1824,  and  “gloriosa  accion”  there, 
63  ;  in  territorial  deputation  of  1827,  89 ;  how 
his  rancho  was  stripped  by  Agustin  V.  Zam- 
orano’s  so-called  soldiers  in  1833, 150. 

Estrada,  Jos6  Ramon,  step-father  of  Juan  B. 
Alvarado,  II,  236;  member  of  Californian 
congress  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1837,  241 ;  and 
of  territorial  deputation  in  1839,  256;  substi¬ 
tute  member  of  departmental  junta  in  1839, 
263 ;  in  departmental  assembly  of  1843,  328. 

Estrada,  Ramon,  allowed  by  Governor  Figue¬ 
roa  to  employ  foreigners  to  hunt  others,  II, 
171. 

Estrada,  Santiago,  substitute  member  of  terri¬ 
torial  deputation  in  1833,  II,  180. 

Estrafort,  Guillermo,  pilot  of  Father  Ugarte’s 
“El  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz”  in  1721,  I,  225,  227. 

Estudillo  family  at  San  Leandro,  Alameda 
county,  old  Indian  servant  of,  III,  885. 

Estudillo,  Joaquin,  substitute  member  of  terri¬ 
torial  deputation  in  1827,  II,  89. 

Estudillo,  Jos6  Antonio,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1833,  II,  180;  absence  from 
Monterey  in  1835,  and  consequence,  213,  216, 
217;  member  of  superior  tribunal  of  justice 
in  1840,  264 ;  major-domo  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission  in  1840,  303,  304;  fiscal  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1845,  369;  celebration  of 
“la  noche  buena”  or  Christmas  at  his  direc¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego,  501,  502. 

Estudillo,  Jos6  Joaquin,  application  for  land 
grant  at  Yerba  Buena,  II,  204;  commissioner 
of  secularization  of  Mission  Dolores  in  1835, 
quarrel  with  Pedro  del  Castillo,  his  associate, 
and  disclosures,  210,  211. 

Estudillo,  Jos6  Maria,  comandanteat  Monterey 
in  1816,  I,  643;  commands  cavalry  in  defense 
against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818,  650; 
desire  to  welcome  representative  of  Mexican 
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empire  with  bloody  hands,  and  how  restrained 
by  Governor  Sola,  665,  666 ;  one  of  junta  to 
swear  to  independence  and  empire  of  Mexico, 
II,  44;  in  favor  of  waltzing,  75;  illegal  ap¬ 
pointment  as  temporary  governor  in  1825,  80; 
quarrel  with  Luis  Antonio  Argiiello  about  re¬ 
moval  of  archives,  80,  81. 

Estudillo,  Magdalina,  at  ball  at  Monterey  in 
1815  in  honor  of  Governor  Sola,  I,  637. 

Eulalia  Callis,  wife  of  Pedro  Fages — see  Callis, 
Dona  Eulalia. 

Euphemia,  brig,  hulk  of,  purchased  in  1849,  and 
used  as  prison  for  San  Francisco,  II,  730; 
how  inclosed  with  streets,  III,  337 ;  how  pur¬ 
chased,  380. 

“Eureka”  in  state  seal,  II,  773;  name  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  for  his  proposed 
state  capital,  IV,  72,  73. 

Eureka  quartz  lodes,  III,  145. 

Eureka,  town  on  Humboldt  bay,  III,  834  ;  mur¬ 
der  of  Indians  at,  in  1852,  908 ;  massacre  of 
Indians  near,  in  i860,  920-922. 

Evans,  Charles  E.,  only  survivor  of  Henry  A. 
Crabb’s  filibuster  expedition  to  Sonora,  III, 
811,  812. 

Evening  Bulletin  newspaper — see  Bulletin, 
Evening. 

Evening  Journal  and  Evening  News  news¬ 
papers,  IV,  709. 

Everett,  Edward,  candidate  for  United  States 
vice-president  in  i860,  IV,  273. 

Evolution  of  mining  laws  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents  III,  xvii,  xviii),  251-271. 

Ewell,  General  Richard  S.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  364. 

Ewing,  Thomas,  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio,  part  in  land  commission  act,  III,  693. 

Exact,  schooner,  engaged  in  search  for 
Edward  McGowan  in  1856,  III,  645. 

Excommunication,  of  Comandante  Rivera  y 
Moncada,  I,  374 ;  of  Corporal  Miguel  Avila, 
II,  76,  77;  of  Juan  B.  Alvarado  for  reading 
Fetielon’s  Telemacque,  237,  496. 

Executive  department,  provision  in  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1879  in  relation  to,  IV,  631,  632. 

Executive  mansion  at  Sacramento,  IV,  444. 

Expediente  of  land  grant,  first  instance  of,  II, 
746,  747  ;  nature  of,  approvals  and  certificates, 
752. 

Exports  of  gold  from  San  Francisco  from  1849 
to  1857,  III,  377,  378 ;  of  gold  and  quicksilver 
in  1853,  414 ;  in  general — see  Commerce  and 
Trade. 

Expulsion  of  Jesuits,  I,  247-256. 

Expulsion  of  Spaniards — see  Spaniards. 

Extra  session  of  legislature,  Governor  Burnett 
against,  IV,  60;  in  1881,  661-664;  in  1884, 
681-685;  in  1886,694-698;  Republican  platform 
of  1886  on,  700,  701;  Governor  Bartlett  on,  707. 

Eyre,  Edward  E.,  colonel  in  California  Column, 
services  in  Civil  war,  IV,  326,  327 


FAGES,  Pedro,  fourth  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Californias,  lieutenant  in  1769,  I,  309;  on  ex¬ 
peditions  in  search  of  Monterey,  318,  329;  in 
military  command,  333,  342;  at  foundation  of 
San  Gabriel  mission,  342-344;  also  San  Luis 
Obispo,  345-348;  dispute  with  missionaries, 
356;  removal  determined  on,  357;  expedition 
to  and  survey  of  San  Francisco,  987;  at 
ruined  missions  on  Colorado  river,  430-432. 

Appointment  as  governor,  I,  433;  founda¬ 
tion  of  Santa  Barbara  mission,  455,  456;  quar¬ 
rels  with  missionaries,  and  result,  513-516; 
how  he  became  governor,  and  previous  life, 
527- 


Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  I,  xxvi),  527-539;  quarrel 
with  his  wife  Dona  Eulalia  Callis,  529;  re¬ 
tirement  to  Mexico  and  death,  539;  orders  to 
seize  American  ship  Columbia,  543;  discus¬ 
sion  with  Father  Lasuen  as  to  beards  of 
Indians,  733. 

Fairchild,  James,  Modoc  captives  under  his 
charge  murdered  by  Oregonians,  III,  076,  977. 

Fairchild,  John,  part  in  Modoc  war,  III,  950- 
952,  955,  963-965,  975,  976. 

Fairchild’s  ranch  on  Hot  creek,  near  lava 
beds,  III,  946. 

Fairfax,  Charles  S.,  residence  of,  in  Marin 
county  in  1861,  IV,  279. 

Fair,  James  G.,  “bonanza  king,”  so  called,  IV, 
549-551. 

Fair,  Laura  D.,  killing  of  Alexander  P.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  trial  for  murder  and  acquittal,  ver¬ 
dict  of  public  opinion,  IV,  515,  516. 

Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  316. 

“Fall  of  ’49  and  spring  of  ’50,”  III,  230. 

Fallon,  Thomas,  company  of  Americans  in 
Santa  Clara  valley  in  Bear  Flag  days,  II,  604. 

Fallon,  William,  in  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II, 
429. 

Fandango,  II,  504-506;  at  house  of  Juan  Ban- 
dini  in  1829,  506,  507. 

Fanega,  nearly  two  bushels,  I,  534. 

Fanny  Major,  bark,  III,  919. 

Farallones,  Drake  at,  I,  96;  recognized  in  1769 
as  part  of  outer  bay  of  San  Francisco,  382; 
Russian  post  at,  II,  172,  285,  540;  position  of, 
540;  Limantour’s  claim  to,  III,  697. 

Fares  and  Freights — see  Freights  and  Fares. 

Farias,  Gomez,  acting  president  of  Mexico,  II, 
190. 

Farley,  James  T.,  assemblyman  and  speaker 
in  1856,  resolution  against  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks,  IV,  189,  190,  remarks  on  “legislative 
honor,”  192;  state  senator  and  president  pro 
tempore  in  1871,  504  ;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1873,  528  ;  action  in  case  of 
A.  D.  Bell,  529,  530;  elected  United  States 
senator  in  1877,  593;  receives  two  votes  for 
United  States  senator  in  1885,  690. 

Farnham,  Mrs.  Eliza  W.,  scheme  for  supply¬ 
ing  matrimonial  market  in  1849,  III,  191. 

Farnsworth,  E.  Seymour,  second  mate  of 
Pacific  mail  steamer  Golden  Gate,  charge  of 
murder  against,  III,  560. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  captain,  afterwards  ad- 
mirel,  at  Mare  Island  in  1856,  refuses  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee, 

III,  577;  correspondence  with  Commander 
Bout  well  of  United  States  sloop-of-war  John 
Adams,  597-599 ;  report  to  Washington,  599, 
600;  part  in  Civil  war,  taking  of  New  Orleans, 

IV,  313,  314;  taking  of  Mobile,  384,  385; 
called  “Old  Salamander,”  made  admiral, 
honors,  and  death,  384,  385. 

Farwell,  Edward  A.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Farwell,  James  D.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505,  589,  599, 
604,  648. 

Farwell,  S.  B.,  member  of  land  commission  in 

1855,  III,  695. 

Far  West  Camp,  United  States  post  on  Bear 
river,  II,  782;  expedition  against  Indians 
from,  in  1850,  III,  86. 

“Far  West,  The,”  Peter  H.  Burnett’s  news¬ 
paper  in  Missouri,  IV,  44. 

Fauntleroy,  D.,  purser  of  United  States  frigate 
Savannah  in  1846,  II,  571,  572. 

Faura,  Father  Jos6,  missionary  at  San  Luis 
Rey,  I,  489. 

Favorita,  La,  Spanish  vessel,  voyage  of,  in 
1779,  I,  417,  at  San  Francisco,  418. 
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Fawcett,  Eugene,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-q  and  at  same  time  dis¬ 
trict  judge,  Alfred  A.  Cohen’s  argument  on, 
IV,  635,  636. 

Fay,  Caleb  T.,  candidate  for  governor  in  1867, 
IV,  403,  404. 

Fayssoux,  Callender  J.,  naval  officer  with 
William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  HI,  799,  802, 
803. 

Fazio,  American  ship,  seized  and  r  .leased  with 
apology  in  1843,  U>  321- 

Feasts,  festivals,  dances  and  amusem  j  of 
old  Californians  (for  particulars  see  Contents, 
II,  xxviii),  499-512. 

Feather  river,  called  Sacramento  by  Gabriel 
Moraga,  II,  796;  forks  of,  III,  81;  outrages 
against  Indians  on  Middle  Fork  of,  in  1850, 
892,  893. 

Feeble-minded  children,  act  of  1885  establish¬ 
ing  home  for,  IV,  691. 

Fees,  official,  act  of  1850  concerning,  II,  802. 

Felch,  Alpheus,  member  of  land  commission 
in  1853,  III,  695. 

Felis,  Fernando,  resident  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Felix,  Leonardo,  trouble  with  wife  in  1834,  and 
how  settled,  II  494,  495. 

Feliz,  Re^es,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s  banditti, 
HI,  7X4,  715;  hanged  at  Los  Angeles,  717. 

Felton,  Charles  N.,  elected  to  congress  in  1886, 

IV,  705. 

Felton,  John  B.,  ability  in  defeating  John  K. 
Moore’s  vexatious  suits  for  land  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  HI,  7%  704;  trustee  of  Oakland  Water 
Front  Company,  IV,  489. 

Fences,  legislation  of  1850  concerning,  II,  802; 
Governor  Haight  against  system  of  “lawful 
fences,”  IV,  443,  444. 

Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain,  I,  246. 

Ferguson,  R.  D.,  assemblyman  in  1862,  assault 
on  Speaker  George  Barstow,  and  censure 
therefor,  IV,  302. 

Ferguson,  William  I.,  state  senator  in  1856,  act 
for  state  capitol  at  Sacramento,  IV,  189;  reso¬ 
lution  in  1858  against  admission  of  Kansas 
with  Lecompton  constitution,  243,  244  ;  duel 
with  George  Pen  Johnston,  and  death,  246- 
248;  respect  for  his  memory,  248,  249. 

Fernandez,  Father  Jos6  Maria,  remonstrance 
against  missionary  cruelty  to  Indians  at  San 
Francisco,  and  result,  I,  564-567. 

Fernandez,  Jos^,  captain  of  militia  in  July,  1846, 
II,  578. 

Fernandez,  Jos6,  of  Santa  Barbara,  sentence 
for  incest,  I,  601. 

Fernandez,  Jos6  Perez,  ensign  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  I,  548. 

Fernando  VII.,  king  of  Spain  in  1808,  and  alle- 
iance  to  him,  I,  628;  connection  with  Itur- 
ide’s  “Plan  of  Iguala,”  II,  43. 

Ferral,  Robert  J.,  judge  of  criminal  court  of  San 
Francisco  in  1877,  case  of  Dennis  Kearney 
and  other  sand-lotters  before,  IV,  606, 608, 609. 

Ferrelo,  Bartolom£,  voyage  of,  I,  75-78. 

Ferrer,  Fermin,  minister  of  public  credit  in 
Nicaragua  in  William  Walker’s  time,  III, 
779;  part  in  confiscation  of  Accessory  Transit 

.  Company’s  property  in  1856,  786;  minister  of 
relations,  794. 

Ferries,  legislation  of  1850  concerning,  II,  802. 

Fidalgo,  lieutenant,  voyage  in  1790,  I,  690. 

Fiddletown,  mining  locality,  III,  in. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  connection  with  civil 
code,  IV,  508. 

Field,  Stephen  J.,  alcalde  of  Marysville,  II, 
780,  783;  assemblyman  in  1851,  IV,  72;  at¬ 
tempted  impeachment  of  Judge  William  R. 
Turner,  78;  counsel  for  Joseph  C.  Palmer  before 


senate  of  1854, 147;  United  States  circuit  judge 
for  California  in  piracy  case,  345,  346;  reviser  of 
codes  in  1873,  527!  justice  of  United  States 
supreme  court,  and  candidate  in  1884  for 
president  of  United  States,  686. 

Figueroa,  Francisco,  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  1843,  H>  328;  recalls  assembly  to 
proper  business  in  1844,  338,  339;  votes  with 
Pio  Pico  in  1845,  37°  >’  on  committee  for  final 
disposition  of  missions  in  1845,  38°;  cm  war 
with  United  States,  401,  402;  joins  in  abuse  of 
Jos£  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

Figueroa,  Jos6,  sixth  Mexican  governor (gob- 
ernador  propietario)  of  Alta  California,  views 
in  reference  to  non-juring  missionaries,  I, 
506 ;  comandante-general  of  Sonora  and  Sina¬ 
loa,  and  services  against  Yaqui  Indians,  II, 
78;  sketch;  of  earlier  life,  160;  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1832  of  Bustamante,  161 ;  journey  to 
California,  and  incidents,  162-167. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  II,  xii-xiv),  167-213;  failing  health,  last 
sickness,  and  death,  213;  honors  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  213,  214 ;  burial  at  Santa  Barbara,  214  ; 
widow  and  children  in  Mexico,  214  ;  letter  to 
Nicolas  Gutierrez,  215 ;  order  in  reference  to 
quarrel  between  husband  and  wife,  494,  495. 

Figueroa,  Isidro  de,  I,  189. 

Figs  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 

Filibusters,  Californian,  Raousset  Boulbon  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii,  xxxiv), 
727-755>  William  Walker  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xxxiv,  xxxv),  756-806;  Henry 
A.  Crabb  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxx vi),  806-814. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  president  of  United  States 
in  July,  1850,  II,  823;  approves  bill  admitting 
California  into  Union,  823 ;  candidate  for 
United  States  president  in  1856,  III,  640;  ap¬ 
points  land  commission  in  1852,  695  ;  vote  for, 
in  California  in  1856,  IV,  193. 

Finch,  arrival  of,  in  1839,  II,  281. 

Findley’s  trading  post  on  Bear  river,  III,  84. 

Fine  arts  in  California,  bill  to  encourage,  in 
legislature  of  1871-2,  IV,  692 ;  James  Lick’s 
gifts  for,  581,  582;  cultivation  of,  716. 

Fink,  Nicholas,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279 ;  murder 
in  1841,  309. 

Finney,  Charles  G.,  in  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1878-9,  IV,  636-638. 

Finney,  Seldon  J.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  in 
favor  of  woman’s  suffrage,  IV,  436 ;  state 
senator  in  1873,  A.  D.  Bell’s  charges  against, 
and  result,  529,  530. 

Fire  department  of  early  San  Francisco,  III, 
360-365 ;  act  of  1866  for  paid  fire  department, 
IV,  402. 

Fires,  at  Monterey  in  1789,  I,  537;  forest,  II,  557, 
558;  at  Nevada  City  in  1851,  III,  85  ;  at  Sonora 
in  1851,  III,  126, 127  ;  incendiary,  at  San  P'ran- 
cisco,  311,  317;  the  six  “Great  Fires”  of  San 
Francisco,  350-359;  squatting  on  ashes  of,  at 
San  Francisco  and  Sonora,  652. 

Firs,  II,  654. 

First  California  Guard,  and  its  part  in  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 

487,  505,  506. 

Fish,  I!,  566;  Governor  Haight  recommends 
stocking  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  with,  IV, 
426,  444 ;  Pacheco  on  success  of  culture  of,  539; 
Stoneman  in  1885  recommends  state  hatch¬ 
eries,  687. 

Fishbourne,  Jasper,  part  in  Order  of  Native 
Sons  of  Golden  West,  IV,  536. 

Fisher’s  Hill,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  379. 

Fish  of  Lower  California,  I,  265. 

Fish,  Russell  A.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  624. 
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Fitch,  George  K..  appointed  state  printer  by 
Governor  McDougal  in  1851,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  declared  void  by  supreme  court,  IV, 
160;  contractor  with  Vincent  E.  Geiger  of 
state  printing  in  1852,  and  assignment  to 
George  Kerr  &  Co.,  162. 

Fitch,  Henry  D.,  land  grant  to,  in  1830,  II,  126; 
arrival  in  1827,  278 ;  elopement  and  marriage 
with  Josefa  Carrillo,  492,  493. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  assemblyman  in  1863,  attempt 
to  exclude  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  and  how  frus¬ 
trated,  IV,  334. 

Fitzgerald,  O.  P.,  elected  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  1867,  IV,  404. 

“Five  per  cent  subsidy  act”  for  benefit  of  rail¬ 
roads  of  1870,  IV,  439,  440;  Governor  Haight’s 
part  in,  445;  Booth’s  recommendation  and 
repeal  of,  501,  533. 

Flags,  royal  colors  of  Spain  at  Monterey,  I, 
636;  Governor  Sola’s  chart  of,  in  1816  and 
1877,  644,  646;  of  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in 
1818,  649,  651;  imperial  Mexican,  664-667; 
Mexican  tricolor,  667  ;  change  of,  at  Astoria, 
725,  726;  of  rebel  Joaquin  Solis,  II,  112; 
Russian,  286-288;  American,  raised  by  Com¬ 
modore  Jones  and  lowered  in  1843,  317-322; 
American,  raised  by  Fremont  in  1846,  395, 
419;  Bear,  in  1846,  432. 

Raising  of  American,  by  Commodore  Sloat 
at  Monterey  on  July  7,  1846,  II,  463-468;  re¬ 
hoisted  by  Theodore  Talbot  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  603;  raised  by  General  Kearny  in  New 
Mexico,  609;  in  Lower  California  in  1847,  643, 
644;  in  City  of  Mexico,  653;  French  consul 
Dillon’s  hauled  down  in  1854,  III,  746;  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker’s  Sonora,  761,  762,  764 ;  United 
States,  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  Nicaragua,  802; 
Walker’s  Nicaragua  red  star,  804 ;  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1863  against  display  of  rebel,  IV,  332. 

Flap-jacks  or  slap-jacks,  III,  240. 

Flax,  seed  sent  to  Alta  California  in  1769,  I,  309; 
Governor  Borica’s  encouragement  of  culture, 
597;  at  missions  in  1834,  11,207  ;  adaptation  of 
country  for  cultivation,  473,  474. 

Fleas,  II,  485,  486. 

Fletcher,  Edward  P.,  Klamath  county  judge, 
leave  of  absence  to,  vetoed  by  Governor  Big¬ 
ler  in  1854,  IV,  171. 

Fletcher,  Francis,  chaplain  on  Drake’s  voyage, 
1,  128. 

Fling,  Guy  F.,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  278. 

Flint,  Wilson,  his  pioneer  band  of  fine  sheep, 
III,  881;  state  senator  in  1855,  report  in  favor 
of  Chinese,  IV,  167 ;  resolution  in  1855  for 
overland  mail  service,  169,  170. 

Flogging,  of  Indians  in  Lower  California,  and 
result,  I,  207,  233-237 ;  in  Alta  California,  La 
Pdrouse’s  account,  469,  470;  Governor  Fages’ 
orders  as  to,  for  horse-thieves,  533;  common 
practice  for  both  women  and  men,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  stopped  by  Borica,  563-569;  renewed  after 
Borica’s  time,  612;  of  women  at  San  Jos6 
mission  in  1808,  Arrillaga’s  objections  not  to 
practice  but  to  publicity,  612;  Father  Quin¬ 
tana’s  scourge  of  iron,  613 ;  Echeandia  in 
1826  limits  number  of  lashes  by  missionaries 
to  fifteen,  II,  92;  reported  fatal  cases  of,  177; 
stopped  under  Figueroa’s  orders  in  1833,  and 
Father  Gutierrez’  complaints,  177,  178;  of 
Indian  boys  at  Mission  Dolores  in  1835,  210, 
21 1 ;  at  San  Jos6  mission  in  1839,  299'.  Rafael 
Telles  tries  efficacy  of,  on  Micheltorena’s 
scoundrel  soldiers,  and  results,  335,  336; 
under  Father  Antonio  Peyri,  518,  519. 

How  and  why  Alcalde  Field  ordered,  in 
certain  cases,  II,  782;  at  Hangtown  in  1848, 
III,  68,  69;  ordered  by  grim  alcalde,  226;  on 
plains,  242;  by  lynch-law  sentence,  273,  277, 


279,  280,  290,  303 ;  adopted  to  prevent  hanging, 
305;  at  Junction  Bar,  7™,  711;  of  Joaquin 
Murieta,  713;  of  Indian  servants  in  old  Spanish 
families,  885,  886 ;  for  petty  larceny  by  statute 
in  1851,  IV,  70,  71. 

Flood,  James  C.,  ‘  bonanza  king”  so  called,  IV, 
549-551. 

Flood,  O’Brien,  Mackay  &  Fair,  firm  of, 
known  as  “Flood  &  O’Brien,”  IV,  549-551; 
relations  with  Bank  of  California,  555 ;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Nevada  Bank  in  San  Francisco, 
556. 

Floods,  II,  543,  544  ;  great,  in  winter  of  1861-2, 

IV,  294,  295. 

Flores,  Jos6  Maria,  in  Monterey  junta  to  pro¬ 
nounce  against  Americans  in  April,  1846,  II, 
397;  comandante  of  Los  Angeles  in  1846, 
charges  against  United  States  for  Bear  Flag 
movements,  574;  captured  and  released  on 
parole,  585;  heads  revolt  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
counsels  Americans  to  withdraw,  599-600; 
commmander  of  insurrectionary  forces, 613; 
calls  himself  comandante-general  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  California,  sends  message  to  Commo¬ 
dore  Stockton,  and  Stockton’s  reply,  619,  620; 
escape  into  Mexico,  623. 

Flores,  Manuel  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1788,  I,  681,  682. 

Florida,  Confederate  privateer,  depredations 
in  Civil  war,  and  capture  of,  IV,  361. 

Florida,  treaty  of,  I,  726,  727. 

Flower,  Samuel,  assemblyman  in  1853,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  water-front  extension  scheme,  III, 

417. 

Flower  seeds  sent  to  Alta  California  in  1769,  I, 
309 ;  adaptation  of  country  to,  and  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  II,  475,  559. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  secretary  of  war  in  1861,  IV, 
285.  305;  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war, 
3°7,  3ii; 

Floyd,  Richard  S.,  one  of  James  Lick’s  trust¬ 
ees,  IV,  581,  582. 

Flugge,  Charles  W.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331 ; 
John  A.  Sutter’s  letter  to,  in  1845,  352;  com¬ 
missioner  for  insurrectionary  forces  at  Los 
Angeles  in  January,  1847,  619,  620. 

Flumes  in  mining  operations,  III,  56;  in  Feather 
river  near  Oroville,  101 ;  in  San  Francisco  for 
water  supply  from  Lobos  creek,  425. 

Flying  Cloud,  clipper  ship,  and  its  fast  run,  III, 
406. 

Flynn,  Henry,  United  States  captain,  defeats 
Indians  at  Big  Bend  on  Eel  river  in  1863,  III, 
932- 

Folsom,  Joseph  L.,  captain  of  United  States 
quartermaster’s  department,  account  of  gold 
mines  in  1848,  II,  691;  presides  over  anti¬ 
slavery  meeting  in  1849,  7°7>  708;  story  of 
man  who  would  not  make  a  “nigger”  of  him¬ 
self,  III,  172;  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  315;  first  filling  of  water 
lot  in  San  Francisco,  337;  imported  houses 
in  1849,  345 1  part  in  indignation  meeting 
against  San  Francisco  common  council  in 
1850,  368 ;  refusal  to  aid  Page,  Bacon  &  Co. 
in  1855,  446 ;  troubles  with  squatters,  684. 

Folsom,  town,  in  favor  of  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  495 ;  why  Sacra¬ 
mento  valley  railroad  stopped  at,  in  1856,  IV, 
453;  extension  of  railroad  from,  475  ;  branch 
state  prison  at,  674. 

Folsom,  Ira  B.,  settler  in  Yosemite  Valley,  act 
for  indemnification  of,  IV,  510. 

Font,  Father  Pedro,  accompanies  Anza  on 
second  overland  expedition  from  Sonora,  and 
map  of  route,  I,  394. 

Fonte,  Pedro  Bartolomd  de,  I,  130,  131. 

Food  of  old  Californians,  II,  486,  487. 
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Foote,  Commander  A.  H.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
•V,  310,  311. 

Foote,  Henry  S.,  United  States  senator  from 
Mississippi  in  1850,  opposition  to  admission 
of  California  into  Union,  II,  705,  814,  821 ;  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  Governor  Johnson  and 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  535-539;  project  of  revising  state  consti¬ 
tution  in  1856,  558 ;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1856,  IV,  185. 

Foote,  William  W.,  railroad  commissioner  in 
1883,  IV,  679,  680. 

Forbes,  Alexander,  his  “History  of  Califor¬ 
nia,”  II,  293,  477,  478,  519. 

Forbes,  James  A.,  arrival  in  1829,  II,  278;  Brit¬ 
ish  vice-consul  at  San  Francisco  in  1846,  and 
administrator  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
affairs,  402,  403 ;  correspondence  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pico  about  Fremont,  403,  404 ;  efforts 
for  British  intervention,  459  ;  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Lieutenant  Bartlett  when  captured  in 
1846,  605. 

Forbestown,  and  its  quartz  lodes,  III,  146. 

Forcible  entry  and  detainer  law  of  1850,  II,  800. 

Ford,  William,  clerk  of  Tuolumne  county  in 
1850,  assists  in  foiling  lynchers  at  Sonora,  III, 
282,  283. 

Ford,  William,  rescues  William  Todd  from 
Californians  in  1846,  II,  443 ;  military  talent, 
443 ;  opinion  of  Ide,  444 ;  expedition  against 
guerrillas,  444,  445. 

Ford’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  76,  78,  79 ;  Al¬ 
calde  Graham  of,  274-276. 

Foreigners,  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
Russians,  I,  493-499 ;  treatment  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  619 ;  feelings  against  Americans,  619 ; 
toleration  of  Russians,  623-628,  641,  642 ;  ves¬ 
sels  of,  at  Monterey  in  1816  and  1817,  643- 
647;  residents,  John  Gilroy  and  others,  II, 
70;  jealousy  of  Russians  and  Americans,  70  ; 
Mexican  legislation  against,  71 ;  William 
E.  P.  Hartnell,  William  A.  Richardson  and 
John  Rogers  Cooper,  72,  73. 

Mercantile  houses  and  business  of,  15,  73, 
74 ;  marriages  with,  74;  heretical  ideas,  books 
and  papers  of,  74,  75;  further  legislation 
against,  97 ;  naturalization  and  colonization 
laws,  100,  105 ;  action  in  1830,  126 ;  in  1832, 
153;  trade  with,  154-156;  Chapman,  builder 
of  schooner  Guadalupe,  and  others,  156-159 ; 
employment  to  hunt  otters,  171 ;  complaints 
against,  by  missionaries,  171-176;  Elimina¬ 
tions  of  Governor  Chico  against,  in  1836, 
220,  221 ;  numbers  in  1840,  275-288 ;  move¬ 
ments  against,  in  1843,  329,  330;  overland 
immigration  from  1841  to  1844,  330-333;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Micheltorena  on,  342. 

Outrages  against,  by  San  Francisco 
“Hounds”  in  1849,  H»  724-727;  how  foreign 
miners  treated  in  1849,  73^>  737 ;  effect  of 
foreign  miners’  license  tax,  III,  128,  129,  131 ; 
characteristics  of  old  foreign  residents,  173- 
181 ;  prejudices  against,  in  mines,  262-264. 

Anti-foreigner  movements  by  Americans 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii), 
705-71 1. 

Anti-Chinese  prejudices  and  movements 

•  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xix),  98- 
113. 

Foreign  miners’  license  tax,  III,  128,  262-264 ; 
provisions  of  statute  of  1850,  706-709 ;  new 
statute,  709,  IV,  187,  188. 

Forest  City,  III,  100. 

Forest  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  80. 

Forestry,  Minister  Romero  of  Mexico,  and  reg¬ 
ulations  in  1845,  II,  364  ;  act  of  1885  creating 
state  board  of,  IV,  691. 

Forests,  II,  551-558 ;  redwood,  in  Humboldt 


county,  III,  820-823 ;  legislature  of  1875-6  on 
timber-land  act  of  congress,  IV,  574. 

Forestville,  mining  town,  III,  91. 

Forman,  P'erris,  against  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  578,  579;  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  in  1858,  assists  Governor  Weller 
in  taking  possession  of  state  prison,  IV,  251 ; 
judgment  against,  which  state  had  to  pay, 
251,  252;  pay  for  anti- vigilance-committee 
services,  269. 

Forni,  Jos6,  legal  execution  of,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1852,  III,  462. 

Forrest,  General  Nathan  B.,  part  as  Confeder¬ 
ate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  362. 

Forrest,  J.  B.,  captain  of  United  States  cor¬ 
vette  St.  Louis,  correspondence  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alvarado  in  1840,  II,  269-273,  310. 

Forsyth,  John,  United  States  minister  to  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1857,  III,  812-814. 

Fort,  Bald  Mountain,  Indian,  III,  931;  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1863,  933,  934. 

Fort  Bragg  in  1864,  III,  935. 

Fort  Donelson — see  Donelson,  Fort. 

Fort  Gaston,  III,  924,  933,934. 

Fort  George,  name  given  by  British  to  Astoria, 
I,  725,  726. 

Fort  Gunny-bags,  III,  548,  549,  628. 

Fort  Humboldt,  III,  913. 

Fortifications  at  San  Francisco,  III,  431. 

Fort  Larkin,  squatter  stronghold  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1854,  III,  684,  685. 

Fort  Miller,  III,  857. 

Fort  Point  in  San  Francisco  selected  and  forti¬ 
fied  by  Governor  Arrillaga  in  1793, 1,  550-552 ; 
“el  castillo”  at,  583;  raising  of  American 
flag  at,  II,  467  ;  American  fortification  of, 

III,  43i. 

Fort  Ross — see  Ross,  Fort. 

Fort  Yuma — see  Yuma,  Fort. 

Fortuni,  Father  Buenaventura,  in  favor  of  re¬ 
publican  constitution  of  1827,  II,  87. 

“Forty-niners,”  III,  162,  163. 

“Forty  thieves”  of  Nevada  City,  III,  280. 

Foss,  Clark,  driving  over  Hog’s  Back  on  road 
to  Geysers,  III,  864. 

Foster,  Captain,  killed  at  battle  of  Salinas 
river  in  1846,  II,  602. 

Foster,  “Cut-eye,”  111,92. 

Foster,  Juan,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Foster’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  91,  92. 

Fountain-heads  of  gold,  question  of,  III,  149. 

Fourgeaud,  Victor  J.,  “Prospects  of  Califor¬ 
nia,”  II,  688. 

Fowler,  George,  murder  and  mutilation  of,  in 
1846,  II,  442. 

Foxen,  William  D.,  arrival  in  1825,  II,  277  ; 
sketch  of,  III,  177, 178  ;  his  “golden  age,”  178. 

Foxes,  II,  561. 

Foxon,  Benjamin,  tried  for  murder  in  1848,  II, 
664. 

France,  war  between  Spain  and,  in  1793,  I,  570- 
574 ;  claims  and  possessions  of,  in  America, 
669 ;  king  of,  prevented  from  aiding  Spain  in 
1790,  686,  687  ;  war  with  Mexico  in  1839,  260, 
261;  Micheltorena’s  trouble  with,  II,  336,337; 
attitude  towards  United  States  in  Civil  war, 

IV,  306,  322;  armed  intervention  in  Mexico, 
and  Maximilian’s  empire,  414-418. 

Francisca,  city  of,  afterwards  Benicia,  II,  597. 

Franciscans,  Order  in  America,  I,  296 ;  part 
taken  in  expulsion  of  Jesuits,  296 ;  how  led  by 
Jumpero  Serra  to  California,  297;  division 
with  Dominicans,  352-365 ;  settlement  of 
Alta  California  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
I,  xix-xxv),  314-508. 

Francisco  de  Paula,  Don,  of  Spain,  connection 
with  imperial  crown  of  Mexico,  II,  43,  194. 

Franklin,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  383. 
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Fraser,  James,  alcalde  of  Sonora,  III,  224,  225. 

Fraser,  George,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham,  II, 
273. 

Fraser  river,  mining  excitement  and  rush,  III, 
153-155- 

Frauds,  statute  of,  passed  in  1850,  II,  800. 

Fraudulent  land  claims,  II,  754. 

Freaner,  James,  fight  with  David  C.  Broderick, 

IV,  143. 

Freaner,  John  A.,  deputy  sheriff  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1853,  III,  683. 

Fredeiicksburg,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  317. 

Free  Baths  in  San  Francisco,  gift  of  James 
Lick,  IV,  581. 

Freeholders’  charter,  under  constitution  of 
1879,  IV,  629,  630 ;  repeated  failures  in  San 
Francisco  to  adopt,  652. 

Freelon,  Thomas  W.,  judge  of  county  courts  of 
San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  521,  636;  IV,  246. 

Freeman,  Abraham  C.,  on  second  commission 
to  revise  codes,  IV,  647. 

Freeman,  F.  S.,  assemblyman  in  1873,  report 
on  public  extravagance,  IV,  532. 

Freeman  &  Co.’s  Express,  III,  444. 

Freeport,  on  Sacramento  river,  railroad  proj¬ 
ects  for,  IV,  481. 

Free  Public  Libraries,  IV,  589. 

Freights  and  Fares,  in  legislature  of  1854,  IV, 
171  ;  Governor  Haight  on,  445 ;  Booth  on, 
501 ;  legislature  of  1873-4  on,  533  ;  Pacheco  on, 
538;  Lieutenant-governor  Johnson  on,  574; 
effect  of  “Granger  cases”  on,  585;  act  of 
1878  on,  590 ;  railroad  commission  under 
constitution  of  1879,  628 ;  Irwin  on,  in  1880, 
646,  647. 

Fremont,  Jessie  Benton,  marriage,  II,  415; 
character  and  position,  626. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  in  California  in  1845,  H>  394; 
in  1846,  and  ordered  off,  395,  403,  404  ;  mar¬ 
riage  and  expeditions  of  1842,  1843-4  and 
1845,  415-418  ;  movements  in  1846,  418-422; 
connection  with  William  B.  Ide,  422-425. 

Part  in  Bear  Flag  revolution  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxiv,  xxv),  435-452  ;  at 
Monterey  in  July,  1846,  571,  572;  mustered 
with  “Battalion  of  California  Volunteers” 
into  United  States  service,  and  sent  to  San 
Pedro,  579,  580 ;  at  San  Diego,  583 ;  at  Los 
Angeles,  585 ;  intention  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton  to  make  him  governor,  587  ;  march  north¬ 
ward,  588. 

Part  in  recovery  of  California  after  revolt  at 
Los  Angeles  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
II,  xxx-xxxii),  598-628;  position  at  end  of 
hostilities,  arrest,  court-martial  and  sentence, 
637-641 ;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1849,  786;  efforts  for  admission  of  state  into 
Union,  8x4,  818-820. 

Connection  with  Mariposa  grant,  III,  133- 
135  ;  proposed  land  commission  act,  692,  693  ; 
draws  short  term  as  United  States  senator, 
IV,  96  ;  candidate  for  United  States  president 
in  1856,  193;  part  in  Civil  war,  309,  316,  322 ; 
Thomas  H.  Benton’s  remarks  about,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  overland  roads,  448. 

French  Camp  or  Gulnac  grant,  II,  734. 

French  Corral,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  90,  91. 

French  Hill,  mining  locality,  111,  115. 

French,  Jenny,  III,  509. 

French,  Parker  H.,  in  Nicaragua,  III,  777,  779, 

788-791. 

French,  quarrel  between  Americans  and,  at 
Mokelumne  Hill,  III,  115  ;  part  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  493 ;  fili¬ 
busters  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxiii,  xxxiv),  727-755. 

French  Ravine  nugget,  III,  143. 

Fresno  City,  IV,  671. 


Fresno  Indian  reservation,  III,  842 ;  Indians  at, 
856,  916. 

Fretz  &  Ralston,  banking  firm,  IV,  552. 

Friars,  Gray  and  Black,  I,  352. 

Frijoles,  II,  486,  487. 

P'risbie,  John  B.,  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1849,  IV,  63 ;  connection  with 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  76. 

Frogs,  II,  566. 

Fruits,  production  of,  III,  873-876;  act  of  1885 
to  prevent  pests  and  diseases,  IV,  691 ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stoneman  on,  708. 

Frye,  Jacob,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  107. 

Fuca,  Juan  de,  I,  129,  130,  133;  discovery  of 
straits  of,  678. 

Fueros,  Pedro,  in  campaign  against  Yuma  In¬ 
dians  in  1782,  I,  432. 

Fuen-Clara,  Conde  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
in  1746,  I,  246. 

Fuentes,  Jos6  Maria,  grantee  of  fraudulent 
Mexican  land  claim,  III,  700. 

Fugitive  slave  law  of  1852,  IV,  97,  98 ;  repeal  of, 
in  1868,  423. 

Fuller,  A.  J.,  trial  for  killing  Tyndal  Newby, 
III,  285. 

Fuller,  John  C.,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  268. 

Funding  of  San  Francisco  debt  in  1851,  III, 
396-398. 

Funding  of  state  debt  in  1857,  and  previous 
acts,  III,  659-661 ;  act  of  i860,  661. 

Funeral,  of  child  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1835,  II, 
504  ;  discovery  of  gold  at,  III,  195. 

Fur  trade,  Northwest  Coast,  Russian,  I,  626; 
English  and  French,  668-670 ;  Cook’s  voy¬ 
ages,  and  effect  on,  670-674  ;  La  P6rouse’s 
voyage,  674-677  ;  Portlock  and  Dixon,  677  ; 
Meares,  Colnett  and  Berkeley,  678-681 ; 
Nootka  imbroglio,  681-695. 

Americans  on  northwest  coast,  I,  695-710; 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  712;  Northwest 
Company  of  Montreal,  719  ;  Alexander  Mack¬ 
enzie  and  his  scheme,  718,  719 ;  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  720;  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  projects, 
720,  721  ;  story  of  Astoria,  721-726. 

Governor  Argiiello’s  trade,  II,  738;  Jede- 
diah  S.  Smith’s  expedition,  to  California, 
101-103;  Victoria’s  report  on,  133,  134  ;  Figue¬ 
roa  on,  162,  171 ;  collections  by  Russians, 
285,  286;  in  1841  and  1842,  478,  479  ;  days  of,  in 
California,  over,  564. 

Fuster,  Father  Vicente,  I,  364  ;  at  San  Diego  in 
1775,  370,  371 ;  excommunication  of  Cornan- 
dante  Rivera  y  Moncada,  374;  at  San  Tuan 
Capistrano,  438,  440. 


GABILAN  MOUNTAINS,  John  C.  Fremont  on, 
in  1846,  II,  417-419;  how  formed,  536. 

Gabilondo,  Hilario,  commander  of  Mexican 
forces  at  Cavorca  when  Henry  A.  Crabb 
surrendered,  and  his  promises,  III,  811. 

Gadsden,  James,  United  States  minister  to 
Mexico  in  1853  and  purchase,  III,  742. 

“  Gag-law  ”  of  1877-8,  IV,  609. 

Galbraith  claim,  to  land  in  Marin  county,  pro¬ 
nounced  fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Gale,  William  A.,  arrival  and  establishment  of 
mercantile  house  in  1824,  II,  73;  supercargo  of 
ship  California,  170. 

Galiano,  Dionisio  Alcala,  voyage  of,  I,  692, 
693  ;  account  of  missionaries,  II,  516,  517. 

Galico,  el  mal — see  Mai  Galico. 

Gali,  Francisco.  I,  127. 

Galindo,  Jos6  Antonio,  grant  to,  of  “  Laguna 
de  la  Merced,”  II,  204,  205. 

Gallagher,  Charles,  friend  of  James  P.  Casey, 
III,  516;  a  black  list  cf  San  Francisco  vigi- 
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lance  committee  of  1856,  565;  ordered  to  leave 
state,  but  sentence  afterwards  revoked,  617. 

Gallagher,  Martin,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  520; 
arrest,  trial  and  sentence,  524,  525,  527 ;  trans¬ 
ported  to  Sandwich  Islands,  530  ;  how  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  was  glad  to  leave  again,  621  ; 
suit  and  judgment  against  bark  Yankee,  648. 

Gallardo,  Juan,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro,  in 
1846,  II,  412. 

Galleons,  Spanish,  I,  81-84 ;  at  Cape  San  Lu¬ 
cas,  234,  242. 

Galvez,  Jos6  de,  visitador-general,  part  in  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Jesuits,  I,  299;  in  settlement  of  Alta 
California,  307,  308  ;  how  he  wrought  a  mira¬ 
cle  attributed  to  St.  Joseph,  324,  325;  gratifi¬ 
cation  at  hearing  of  foundation  of  San  Carlos 
mission  and  presidio,  333;  recall  to,  and  pro¬ 
motion  in,  Spain,  351,  352;  notable  talk  with 
Junipero  Serraabout  St.  Francisand  his  port, 
385;  efforts  in  favor  of  San  Francisco,  386; 
calls  San  Buenaventura  his  own  mission, 
436;  admirable  instructions,  512;  return  to 
Spain,  and  death,  513;  regulations  for  govern¬ 
ment  of  California,  527,  528,  II,  739. 

Gambling,  Governor  Borica’s  raid  against,  at 
San  Jos6,  I,  592;  old  Californians  addicted  to, 
11,497,  498;  Mason’s  orders  against,  666;  in  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  719,729,  730;  question  of, 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  763,  764  ; 
bill  to  suppress,  defeated  in  legislature  of 
1850,  805,  806;  legislation  of  town  of  Sonora 
concerning,  III,  128  ;  of  early  miners,  163,  164 
166,  167;  statute  of  1851  to  license,  IV,  69,  70  ; 
legislation  against,  70  ;  Governor  Weller  on, 
252 ;  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Library  lot¬ 
tery  act  of  1870,  and  gambling  jubilee,  434 ; 
library  lottery  act  repealed  in  1872,  506. 

Gandara,  governor  of  Sonora  in  1852,  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Raousset-Boulbon,  III,  738. 

Gandia,  Duquesa  de,  endower  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  missions,  I,  287. 

Ganges,  French  whale  ship,  does  some  smug¬ 
gling  in  1844,  34i- 

Gannon,  Jimmy,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559  ;  leaves 
state,  565. 

Gantt,  John,  in  employ  of  John  A.  Sutter  in 
1845,  H,  352 ;  contract  for  expedition  against 
Indian  horse  thieves,  388,  389. 

Garces,  Father  Francisco,  accompanies  Juan 
B.  Anza’s  first  overland  expedition  from  So¬ 
nora,  I,  363;  also  second  expedition  as  far  as 
Colorado  liver,  394  ;  surveys  for  Colorado 
missions,  424;  murder  of,  by  Indians,  429; 
marvels  told  of  his  apparition,  430,  431  ; 
travels  in  Colorado  country,  600. 

Garcia,  Manuel,  “Three-fingered  Jack,”  one 
of  murderers  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  in  1846, 
and  afterwards  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s 
banditti,  HI,  714,  715;  savage  delights  in 
killing  Chinamen,  and  murder  of  General 
Bean,  717 ;  starts  for  Sonora  with  stolen 
horses,  718  ;  murders  by,  and  luxury  in  cut¬ 
ting  Chinese  throats,  719 ;  how  run  down  and 
killed,  724,  725;  his  three- fingered  hand  pre¬ 
served  in  alcohol,  725. 

•  Garcia  Diego,  Father — see  Diego,  Father  Fran¬ 
cisco  Garcia. 

Garcia,  Rafael,  resident  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428;  claim  to  Mexican 
grant  of  eleven  square  leagues  in  Mendocino 
county  pronounced  fraudulent,  IIS,  700. 

Garcia,  Ylario,  major-domo  of  San  Diego 
mission,  tried  and  convicted  in  1830  of 
flogging  Indians  so  severely  that  one  died, 
II,  177- 

Gardens  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 


Gardiner,  James  J.,  county  surveyor  of  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  01,  636. 

Gardner,  James  H.,  assemblyman  in  1853, 
report  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 
IV,  108-1 10. 

Garfias,  Manuel,  one  of  Monterey  junta  to 
pronounce  against  Americans  in  1846,  II, 
397;  attacks  Theodore  Talbot  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  Santa  Barbara,  600. 

Garfield,  General  James  A.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  309 ;  opposition  to  placing  Grant  at 
head  of  United  States  armies,  363  ;  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  States  in  1881,  657  ;  assassina¬ 
tion  of,  and  how  news  received  in  California, 
663,  664. 

Garibay,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  1809,  pro¬ 
claims  king  Fernando  VII.,  I,  628. 

Gamier,  connection  with  Raousset-Boulbon’s 
first  expedition,  III,  733. 

Garnett,  Robert  S.,  designer  of  seal  of  state, 
II,  773- 

Garraleta,  Josd  Antonio,  killed  by  Juanita 
Gastelum  at  Todos  Santos,  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  1840,  II,  310. 

Garrison,  Cornelius  K.,  mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1854,  signatures  on  Henry  Meiggs’ 
forged  warrants,  III,  436,  437  ;  interview 
with  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  500,  501;  agent  in  San  Francisco  of 
Nicaragua  Transit  Company,  785;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Edmund  Randolph’s  proposed 
new  Nicaragua  Transit  Company,  786,  787. 

Garrison  &  Morgan  and  Garrison,  Morgan, 
Fretz  &  Ralston,  firms  of,  IV,  552. 

Garrison,  royal,  at  Cape  San  Lucas,  I,  244- 
246. 

Gas,  act  of  1878,  regulating  price  of,  IV,  589. 

Gas  Company  of  early  San  Francisco,  III,  412; 
first  gas  lights  in  1854,  and  cost,  424. 

Gaskilf,  R.  C.,  state  senator  in  1863,  part  in 
“wardrobe  business”  in  election  for  United 
States  senator,  IV,  336,  337 ;  resolution  to 
unseat  Leander  Quint,  339 ;  resolution  to 
reprimand  Horace  Hawes  for  refusal  to 
vote,  and  result,  378. 

Gastelum,  Juanita,  kills  Jos£  Antonio  Garraleta 
at  Todos  Santos,  Lower  California,  in  1840, 

II,  31°. 

Gaston,  Fort,  in  Hoopa  valley,  part  in  Indian 
war,  III,  924;  campaigns  from,  against  In¬ 
dians  in  1864,  934,  935. 

Gauge  of  Pacific  railroads,  IV,  463. 

Geary,  John  W.,  arrival  as  postmaster  of  San 
Francisco,  with  first  regular  mail,  in  March, 
1849,  II,  628 ;  alcalde  in  August,  1849,  727  ; 
judge  of  court  of  first  instance,  778  ;  candi¬ 
date  for  governor  in  1849,  784  ;  for  United 
States  senator  in  1849,  786 ;  relations  as 
mayor  with  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1851,  III,  315 ;  opposition  to  new 
mission  plank  road,  341 ;  declines  re-election 
in  1851,  370 ;  message  on  condition  of  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  379,  38°;  in  1850,  380; 
alcalde  grants  by,  382  ;  report  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  debts  in  December,  1850,  395 ;  eulogy 
on  Mayor  Bigelow  of  Sacramento,  677 ; 
chairman  of  first  Democratic  mass-meeting, 
IV,  51 ;  candidate  for  United  States  senator 
in  1851,  96. 

Geddes,  Paul — see  Green,  Talbot  H. 

Gee  Atai,  head  of  Chinese  See  Yup  Company, 
IV,  109. 

Geese,  II,  566. 

“  Gefe  Politico”  and  “  Gefe  Militar”  in  old 
California,  II,  143,  144,  234,  235. 

Geiger,  Vincent  E.,  contractor  with  George 
K.  Fitch  in  1852  for  state  printing,  and 
assignment  to  George  Kerr  &  Co.,  IV,  162. 
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Gelwicks,  Daniel  W.,  elected  state  printer  in 
1867,  IV,  403,  404. 

“Generala,”  general  alarm,  sounded  at  Mon¬ 
terey  in  1816,  I,  643,  644. 

General  Morgan,  schooner,  one  of  its  boats 
first  to  enter  Eel  river,  III,  833. 

Gente  de  Razon,  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s 
regulations  for  pueblos  of,  I,  522 ;  Plan  of 
Pitic  intended  for  as  distinguished  from  In¬ 
dians,  579 ;  population  of,  in  1805  and  1810, 
61 1 ;  in  1815,618;  in  1816,640;  how  imitated 
by  Indians,  734 ;  ignorance  and  prejudices 
in  1826,  II,  99,  100 ;  generally  interested  more 
or  less  directly  in  administration  of  secu¬ 
larized  missions,  209. 

Distribution,  character,  property  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 

II,  xxv-xxviiij,  453-528. 

Gentiles,  wild,  unconverted  Indians,  I,  741. 

Geography,  Physical — see  Physical  Geography. 

Geological  survey,  recommended  by  Governor 
McDougal,  IV,  86;  also  by  Weller,  253;  act 
of  i860  for,  280;  favored  by  Stanford,  367; 
by  Low,  374;  and  Plaight,  426;  Booth  on, 
and  survey  stopped,  527 ;  Perkins  pronounces 
it  barren  of  useful  results,  648. 

Geology  of  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  II,  xxviii,  xxix),  545-551. 

George,  Henry,  author  of  “  Progress  and 
Poverty,”  appointed  by  Governor  Irwin  in¬ 
spector  of  gas  meters,  IV,  571 ;  votes  for,  in 
1881,  for  United  States  senator,  659. 

George  III.,  how  Kamehameha  became  brother 
to,  I,  707. 

Georgetown,  mining  locality,  III,  75,  76;  pro¬ 
posed  transcontinental  railroad  through,  IV, 
457- 

Georgia,  Confederate  privateer  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  361. 

Georgia  Slide,  mining  town,  III,  76. 

German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  III,  657. 

“Gerrymandering”  for  legislature  of  1865-6, 
IV,  393. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  355, 
356 ;  President  Lincoln’s  address  at,  356,  357. 

Geysers,  II,  546,  547;  Springs,  III,  862;  dis¬ 
covery  and  description  of,  and  roads  to, 
863,  864. 

Gibson,  Captain,  wounded  at  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  II,  614,  615  ;  foraging  expedition 
into  Lower  California,  617,  618. 

Gibson,  H.  J.,  lieutenant  at  San  Francisco 
presidio  in  1856,  III,  535. 

Gibson,  miner,  his  experiences,  III,  96,  97. 

Gibsonville,  mining  camp,  III,  97  ;  route  across 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  IV,  169. 

Gifts,  public,  prohibited  by  constitution  of 
1879,  »V,  633. 

“Gila  Expedition”  against  Yuma  Indians  in 
1850,  and  its  failure,  III,  900,  901. 

Gilbert,  Edward,  census  of  San  Francisco  in 
August,  1847,  II,  687,  688 ;  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  768 ;  congressman  in 
1849,  784  ;  services  at  Washington,  814,  818- 
820 ;  editor  of  Alta  California  newspaper  in 
1852,  controversy  and  duel  with  James  W. 
Denver,  death  and  popularity,  IV,  129. 

Gillem,  Albert  C.,  colonel,  part  in  Modoc  war, 

III,  960,  963,  972-974. 

Gillespie,  Archibald  H.,  arrival  in  April,  1846, 
in  search  of  Fremont,  II,  420;  secret  dis¬ 
patches,  421 ;  joins  “Battalion  of  Californian 
Volunteers,”  and  goes  to  San  Diego,  579, 
580,  583 ;  at  Los  Angeles,  and  appointed  by 
Commodore  Stockton  secretary  of  his  “Ter¬ 
ritory  of  California,”  587;  left  in  command 
of  Los  Angeles,  587,  588  ;  revolt  against  him, 


how  compelled  to  capitulate  and  leave,  at¬ 
tempt  to  retake,  and  defeat,  598-600;  meets 
General  Kearny  and  wounded  at  battle  of 
San  Pasqual,  613-615;  assists  in  driving  Cali¬ 
fornians  from  San  Diego,  617;  marches  against 
Los  Angeles,  and  again  wounded,  622. 

Gillespie,  Charles  V.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  603,  615. 

Gilman,  Charles  H.,  connection  with  William 
Walker  in  Lower  California  and  Nicaragua, 

HI,  763,  774,  775- 

Gilroy,  John,  arrival  and  settlement  in  1814, 
II,  70;  naturalized  in  1829,  100;  visits  Fre¬ 
mont’s  camp  on  Gabilan  mountains  and 
finds  it  deserted,  419. 

Gilroy  Springs,  III,  862. 

“Git  up  and  Git,”  name  of  mining  camp,  II, 
736. 

Glanton,  John,  how  he  robbed  Yuma  Indians 
and  was  killed  by  them,  III,  893,  894. 

Glasscock,  John  R.,  elected  to  congress  in  1882, 

IV,  884. 

Glassell,  Andrew,  opposed  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  496;  draws 
complaint  against  Durkee  and  Rand  for 
piracy,  641. 

Glen  Ellen  in  Sonoma  county,  railroad  com¬ 
munication  with,  IV,  487. 

Glenn,  Hugh  J.,  candidate  for  governor  in  1879, 
IV,  642,  644. 

Goat  Island — see  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Goats,  in  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284;  at  mis¬ 
sions  of  Alta  California  in  1834,  II,  207,  484. 

Goddard,  E.  B.,  partin  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  606,  626. 

Gold,  discovery  near  Los  Angeles  suggested 
by  Andres  Castillero  and  made  by  Francisco 
Lopez  in  1841,  II,  311-313;  distribution,  548: 
discovery  at  Coloma  in  1848,  and  effects  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxiv,  xxxv), 
682-700 ;  question  of  fountain  heads,  III,  47 ; 
physics  of  washing,  specific  gravity  and 
amalgamatingquality,49,  50;  useless  machines 
for  washing,  59,  60;  how  weighed  and 
measured  in  early  mining  days,  125. 

Distribution  throughout  California  and 
“rushes”  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xiii,  xiv),  137-160;  unexpected  discoveries, 
194-196,  198,  199;  Alvinza  Hayward’s  perse¬ 
verance,  199-201  ;  Michael  Brennan’s  despair, 
and  tragedy,  201,  202 ;  product  in  1853,  4*4  ! 
in  1854,  427;  in  1855,  442,  IV,  178  ;  rise  of,  in 
Civil  war  time,  320,  321  ;  specific  contract  law 
of  1863,  and  “gold  coin”  contracts,  346,  347; 
yield  of,  up  to  1880,  648;  Governor  Stoneman 
on,  688. 

Gold  Bluff,  mining  rush  extravagances,  III, 


15L  x52. 

Gold  borer  as  mining  appliance,  III,  60. 

Golden  age,  of  Admiralty  bay,  I,  691;  of  old 
California,  II,  511,  512;  Foxen’s,  III,  177. 
Golden  Age,  Pacific  Mail  steamer,  services  to 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

III,  530,  617,  618. 

Golden  Gate,  how  so  named,  I,  390,  note;  first 
entered  from  ocean  by  Juan  de  Ayala  in  ship 
San  Carlos  in  1775,  391  ;  Junipero  Serra  at, 
411;  fort  built  by  Governor  Arrillaga  at,  550, 
552,  583 ;  American  flag  raised  at,  II,  467 ; 
drainage  through,  533,  534. 

Golden  Gate,  Pacific  mail  steamer,  wrecked  on 
Mexican  coast,  its  treasure,  and  connection 
of  piratical  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  with, 

IV,  344- 

Golden  Gate  Park  of  San  Francisco,  IV,  435 ; 

conservatory  at,  578. 

Golden  Hind,  Drake’s  ship,  I,  87,  97. 

Golden  Rule  mine,  III,  112. 
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Golden  spike,  of  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads,  IV,  495;  of  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  671. 

Golden  West,  Native  Sons  of,  IV,  536;  Native 
Daughters  of,  537. 

Gold  Hill,  mining  town,  III,  73,  74 ;  quartz  ex¬ 
citement  at,  87  ;  lynch  law  at,  295,  296. 

Gold  Lake,  III,  102;  mining  rush  to,  102,  150, 
151- 

Gold  medals  of  San  Francisco  common  coun¬ 
cil  of  1850,  III,  368,  369. 

Gold  Run,  mining  locality,  III,  84. 

Gold  Spring,  mining  locality,  Ill,  122. 

Goliah,  steamer,  III,  495. 

Gomez  Farias,  acting  president  of  Mexico  in 
1833,  II,  190. 

Gomez,  Father  Francisco,  I,  310 ;  journey  in 
search  of  Monterey,  318 ;  at  San  Diego  in 

1770,  329- 

Gomez,  Father  Juan  Crisostomo,  of  Lower 
California,  I,  554. 

Gomez,  Joaquin,  substitute  member  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1842,  II,  310. 

Gomez,  Manuel,  lieutenant,  in  defense  of  Mon¬ 
terey  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents,  I, 
650,  660 ;  swears  to  independence  and  empire 
of  Mexico,  II,  44. 

Gomez,  Pedro,  conviction  in  1847  before  Alcalde 
Blackburn  at  Santa  Cruz  for  murder  of  his 
wife,  and  execution,  II,  660. 

Gomez,  Rafael,  public  prosecutor  in  time  of 
Governor  Figueroa,  II,  171,  176,  177. 

Gongora,  Jos6  Maria,  sergeant,  courier  of  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza,  I,  519,  520. 

Gonzalez,  Father  Jos6  Maria  de  Jesus,  at  San 
Josd  mission  in  1838,  I,  738;  president  of 
northern  missions  in  1840,  11,301;  consults 
with  Governor  Micheltorena  in  1843  for  res¬ 
toration  of  missions,  323  ;  performs  duties  of 
bishop  temporarily,  387. 

Gonzalez,  Father  Martin,  of  Lower  California, 
I,  187. 

Gonzalez,  Macedonio,  ensign  in  1837,  II,  248, 
265. 

Gonzalez,  Pedro,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s 
banditti,  III,  714,  715;  captured  at  Camulos 
rancho,  and  how  and  why  killed,  717. 

Gonzalez,  Rafael,  member  of  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  H>  263. 

Gonzalez,  Tyrso,  I,  167,  175,  186,  199. 

Goodale,  David,  state  senator  in  1873-4,  reso¬ 
lution  for  expulsion  of  A.  D.  Bell  from  re¬ 
porter’s  desk,  IV,  529. 

Goodall  &  Nelson  and  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co., 
firms  of,  IV,  648. 

Goodwin,  Jesse  O.,  state  senator  in  1857,  IV, 
196,  202 ;  assemblyman  in  1865,  398  ;  candi¬ 
date  for  United  States  senator  in  1873,  528. 

Goodyear,  Miles,  and  Goodyear’s  Bar  mining 
camp,  III,  93. 

Gophers,  II,  562 ;  acts  for  destruction  of,  and 
results,  IV,  436. 

Gordon,  Father  Guillermo,  I,  233-235. 

Gordon,  William,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331 ;  rancho 
on  Cache  creek,  425,  428. 

Gore,  John,  lieutenant  on  Cook’s  voyage,  I,  673. 

Gorham,  George  C.,  candidate  for  governor  in 

.  1867,  IV,  403-405. 

Gospel  Swamp,  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Gouge  Eye,  mining  camp,  II,  736,  III,  88. 

Gould  and  Curry  mine  and  bonanza,  III,  159, 
IV,  541,  550. 

“Government  Reserve”  property  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  III,  419,  420,  427,  430. 

Governor’s  mansion  in  Sacramento,  IV,  532. 

Governors,  Spanish  :  Portala,  I,  509-51 1 ;  Barri, 
511-515;  De  Neve,  521-529;  Fages,  527-539  ; 
Romeu,  545-548;  Arrillaga,  548-555;  Borica, 


558-605;  Arfillaga  (again),  606-630;  Argiiello 
(the  elder),  631-633 ;  Sola,  633-667. 

Mexican :  Sola,  II,  43-51 ;  Argiiello  (the 
younger),  51—81 ;  Echeandia,  82-124;  Victoria, 
125-142;  Pio  Pico,  143-159;  Figueroa,  160-214; 
Castro,  215-217;  Gutierrez,  217,  218;  Chico, 
218-227;  Gutierrez  (again),  227-231;  Alvarado, 
234-314 ;  Micheltorena,  315-356 ;  Pio  Pico 
(again),  357-463- 

American  (military):  Sloat,  II,  458-468; 
Stockton,  573-628;  Kearny,  628-637 ;  Mason, 
655-676;  Riley,  713-786. 

State:  Burnett,  II,  785-805,  IV,  54-61;  Mc- 
Dougal,  64-87;  Bigler,  89-180;  Johnson,  181- 
232;  Weller,  233-256;  Latham,  258-262  ;  Dow¬ 
ney,  262-283;  Stanford,  292-370;  Low,  371- 
406;  Haight,  409-446;  Booth,  500-534;  Pacheco, 
535-539;  Irwin,  567-647;  Perkins,  647-666; 
Stoneman,  673-708;  Bartlett,  7 10-7 17 ;  Water¬ 
man,  Markham,  and  Budd,  718,  720. 

Goycoechea,  Felipe  de,  comandante  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  1786,  I,  456,  484,  490,  491,  546;  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Bodega  in  1795,  550,  551  ;  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Lower  California  in  1805,  607,  631. 

Grace,  William  P.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  IV,  625. 

Grades  and  grading  in  early  San  Francisco, 

III,  374-376. 

Graham,  Alcalde,  at  Ford’s  Bar,  III,  275,  276. 

Graham  House,  city  hall  in  San  Francisco  in 
1850  and  1851,  III,  358,  367,  380. 

Graham,  Isaac,  and  crowd  at  Branciforte, 
arrest,  shipment  to  Mexico,  and  return,  II, 
266-274 ;  ar-ival  in  1833,  279 ;  lawsuit  with 
Carlos  Roussillon,  590,  591  ;  sawmills  in  1849, 
HI,  345 

Graham,  James  S.,  in  San  Francisco  ayunta- 
miento  in  1849,  III,  384;  Horace  Hawes’ 
charges  against,  392. 

Grajera,  Antonio,  comandante  of  San  Diego,  I, 
486. 

Granada,  capital  of  Nicaragua,  taken  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker,  III,  775-777;  government  re¬ 
moved  to  Leon,  791 ;  Walker  for  second  time, 
and  fighting,  at,  793,796;  burned  and  aban¬ 
doned  by  Walker,  797. 

Granada,  schooner,  services  for  William 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III,  799,  802,  803. 

Grand  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  554. 

Grand  juries,  Workingmen’s  proposition  to 
abolish.  IV,  617,  625. 

“Granger  Cases,”  effect  of  decision  on  rail¬ 
road  corporations,  IV,  585. 

Grangers, “Patrons  of  Industry,”  political  party, 

IV,  517,  518;  part  in  Dolly  Varden  movement 
in  1873,  5i8,  519;  delegates  to  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  614;  combination  with 
Workingmen,  614 ;  in  favor  of  mortgage  tax, 
627;  and  of  “cinching”  corporation  laws,  628  ; 
and  new  constitution  in  general,  639;  state 
convention  and  platform  in  1886,  703. 

Granite  quarry  of  state,  IV,  469. 

Grant  Avenue  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  573. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  his  “fighting  whisky,”  II, 
807  ;  as  captain  in  United  States  army  assists 
in  preventing  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Indians  on  Salmon  river  in  1855,  III,  915 ; 
action  as  president  of  United  States  on 
sentences  of  Modoc  Indians,  978,  980 ;  ap¬ 
points  John  Neely  Johnson  visitor  of  West 
Point  military  academy,  IV,  232. 

Part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291,  310-312,  315,  318- 
320;  taking  of  Vicksburg,  357,  358;  in  gen¬ 
eral  command  of  armies  of  the  west,  360; 
how  made  lieutenant-general,  362-364 ;  ad¬ 
vance  upon  Richmond,  and  end  of  war,  364- 
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387;  elected  president  of  United  States  in 
1868,  498;  and  again  in  1872,  516,  517. 

Grapes — see  Wine  and  Grape  Culture. 

Grasshoppers,  II,  567. 

Grass  Valley,  mining  town  and  center,  III,  82; 
early  progress,  86,  87  ;  quartz  lodes,  145 ;  how 
meadow  land  of  seized  and  turned  into  min¬ 
ing  claims,  267. 

Gravel  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  76. 

Graves,  William  T.,  state  senator  in  1873,  re¬ 
port  on  closing  streets  in  San  Francisco  for 
race-track,  IV,  531. 

Gray  channels  in  mines,  III,  73,  74. 

Gray,  George  E.,  consulting  engineer  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  480. 

Gray,  United  States  lieutenant,  in  1846,  II,  616. 

Gray,  Robert,  first  voyage,  I,  696,  697 ;  second 
voyage  and  discovery  of  Gray’s  Harbor  and 
Columbia  river,  700-703;  death,  704. 

Gray,  Thomas,  assemblyman  in  1858,  anti- 
Lecompton  resolution,  IV,  244. 

“Greasers,”  use  of  term,  III,  263. 

Great  Britain — see  England. 

Greathouse,  Ridgeley,  part  in  proposed  pirat¬ 
ical  expedition  of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman 
in  1863,  IV,  342-346. 

Greeley,  Horace,  editor  of  New  York  Tribune 
newspaper,  visit  to  California  in  1859,  IV, 
218,  219;  bail  for  Jefferson  Davis,  392,  393; 
candidate  for  president  of  United  States  in 
1872,  516,  517. 

Green,  Alfred  A.,  and  brothers,  Daniel,  Henry, 
John  L.,  Benjamin,  George,  and  Robert, 
arrested  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856  on  account  of  supposed  pueblo 
papers,  III,  619;  release  of  all,  619,  620;  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  ridiculous  outcome,  648,  649;  act  of 
1877-8  to  settle  with  Alfred,  IV,  591,  592. 

Greenback  Labor  party — see  National  Green¬ 
back  Labor  party. 

Greenbacks,  issue  of,  in  Civil  war  time,  IV,  320, 
321;  California’s  war  tax  paid  in,  331,  332; 
how  they  injured  California,  346;  remedy  for, 
provided  by  specific  contract  law,  346-348; 
Governor  Stanford  in  favor  of,  as  state  cur¬ 
rency,  369;  Union  State  convention  of  1865 
against,  395;  Irwin  against,  570. 

Green  Flat  Diggings,  mining  locality,  III,  281. 

Green,  George  W.,  member  of  early  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire  department,  III,  360. 

Greenhow,  Robert,  histories  of  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Northwest  Coast,  II,  293;  assistant 
law  agent  of  land  commission  in  1852,  III, 
695. 

Green,  John,  major  in  Modoc  war,  III,  973. 

Green,  lawyer,  friend  of  Alcalde  Nash  at  So¬ 
noma  in  1847,  II,  658. 

Green,  Talbot  H.,  (Paul  Geddes),  arrival  in 
1841,  II,  331;  career  in  California,  III,  222; 
connection  with  San  Francisco  ayuntamiento 
sales  of  lots  in  1849,  389,  controversy  with 
Horace  Hawes,  390,  392. 

Green,  Thomas  J.,  commissioner  to  select  land 
for  state  capital  purposes  at  Vallejo  in  1851, 
IV,  76. 

Greenville,  mining  locality,  III,  102. 

Greenwood,  David  Crockett,  III,  890. 

Greenwood,  Governor  Boggs,  III,  890. 

Greenwood,  John,  pioneer,  story  about  Truckee 
Lake,  III,  150;  sketch  of,  and  his  family  at 
Coloma  in  1849,  889,  890;  how  he  wanted  a 
squaw,  and  got  one,  890,  891. 

Greenwood,  John,  Jr.,  trip  to  Truckee  Lake, 
III,  150;  how  he  provided  Theodore  T. 
Johnson  with  a  scalp  and  old  John  Green¬ 
wood  with  a  squaw,  890,  891. 

Greenwood,  mining  town,  III,  76. 

Gregg,  Dr.  Josiah,  (Santa  F6  Gregg),  dis¬ 


coverer  of  Humboldt  bay  and  author  of  book 
entitled  “Commerce  of  the  Prairies,”  III, 
818 ;  quarrel  that  gave  name  to  Mad  river, 
824,  825;  how  he  tasted  first  water  dipped 
from  Humboldt  bay,  826;  death,  832. 

Gregg’s  Point  (Trinidad),  in  Humboldt  county 
III,  823,  824. 

Grewell,  Jacob,  state  senator  in  1854,  position 
in  David  C.  Broderick’s  attempt  to  force 
election  for  United  States  senator,  IV,  150, 

151- 

Grider’s,  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  465. 

Griffin,  John  S.,  surgeon  on  General  Kearny’s 
•expedition  to  California,  II,  612,  615. 

Griffith,  Edward  C.,  lynching  of,  for  murder  of 
Joseph  Heslep,  III,  296-298. 

Grigsby,  John,  part  in  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II, 
429-431,  447;  marches  against  revolt  at  Los 
Angeles,  601. 

Grijalva,  Juan  Pablo,  ensign,  assists  in  survey 
of  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  I:  485. 

Grijalva  Pablo,  sergeant,  assists  in  founding 
San  Francisco,  I,  398. 

Grindstones  made  in  1845,  II,  426. 

Grinell  of  Fort  Yuma,  services  in  rescue  of 
Olive  Oatman  from  Mojave  Indians,  III, 
895- 

Grixalva,  Hernando  de,  voyage  of,  I,  45. 

“Grizzly”  in  mining  appliances,  III,  57. 

“Grizzly  Bear  House,”  and  life  there,  III,  2x6- 
218. 

Grizzly  bears — see  Bears,  Grizzly. 

Grizzly  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  no. 

“Grizzly  Giant,”  big  tree,  II,  557,  558. 

Grosh,  Hosea  B.  and  Ethan  Allen,  discoverers 
of  Washoe  mines,  and  sad  fate,  III,  156. 

Ground  Hog’s  Glory,  mining  camp,  II,  7^6. 

Grouse,  II,  565. 

Growing  crops  not  to  be  disturbed  by  miners, 
III,  266,  267. 

Grover,  !L.  F.,  governor  of  Oregon,  demand 
for  Modoc  prisoners,  III,  980. 

Grulia,  La,  William  Walker’s  battle  of,  in 
Lower  California,  III,  765. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of,  II,  653,  654;  news 
of  it  in  California,  and  effect,  671-674. 

Guadalupe  Island,  connection  with  proposed 
cruise  of  piratical  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman 
in  1863,  IV,  344. 

Guadalupe,  Nuestra  Senora  de,  mission  in 
Lower  California,  I,  222,  555. 

Guadalupe,  Our  Lady  cf,  imperial  order  of, 
instituted  by  Agustin  I.,  I,  666;  story  of 
apparition  of  Aztec  virgin,  II,  46-48;  use 
made  of,  by  Miguel  Hidalgo  in  Mexican  revo¬ 
lution,  47  ;  patroness  of  schools  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Micheltorena,  341;  annual  celebration 
of  apparition  in  old  Californian  times,  502. 

Guadalupe  river  in  Santa  Clara  county,  I,  396, 
409,  617. 

Guadalupe,  schooner,  built  by  American  Chap¬ 
man  at  San  Gabriel  in  1830,  carried  to  ocean 
and  launched,  II,  156,  157. 

Guadalupe,  town,  included  in  survey  of  Mari¬ 
posa  grant,  III,  134. 

Guanacaste,  town  in  Costa  Rica,  III,  790. 

Guardiola,  Santos,  Legitimist  military  leader 
in  Nicaragua,  defeated  by  William  Walker  at 
Virgin  bay,  III,  774. 

Guatemala  sends  forces  against  William 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III,  796. 

Guaycuros  Indians  in  Lower  California,  I,  157- 
218,  267-269. 

Guaymas  in  Sonora,  seizure  of,  by  United 
States  in  1817,  II,  614;  Raousset-Boulbon  at, 
on  first  expedition,  III,  732;  return  to,  armis¬ 
tice,  treaty  and  departure  of  French,  738, 
739 ;  Raousset’s  second  expedition  and  re- 
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ception  at,  747-75°;  fight,  repulse  of  French, 
and  execution  of  Raousset,  750-755. 

Guerneville  in  Sonoma  county,  railroad  com¬ 
munication  with,  IV,  487. 

Guerra, Maximo,  one  of  Solis’  rebel  conspirators 
in  1829,  II,  110-114. 

Guerrero,  Francisco,  sub- prefect  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1849,  II,  727  ;  land  grant  near  Mission 
Dolores,  III,  381. 

Guerrero,  Vicente,  declaied  president  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1829,  how  driven  from  capital,  and 
shot,  II,  1 21 ;  title  of  “Benem6rito  de  la 
Patria,”  328. 

Guijarros,  Point — see  Loma,  Point. 

Guillen,  Father  Clemente,  in  Lower  California, 
I,  224,  229,  238. 

Guiteau,  Charles,  J.,  assassin  of  President 
Garfield,  IV,  663. 

Gulf  of  California,  Cortes  in,  I,  49,  50  ;  Ulloa  in, 
61,  92  ;  Alarcon,  69 ;  names  of,  183  ;  Kino’s  ex¬ 
planations,  184-187;  Consag,  248;  navigation 
of,  under  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  II, 
654- 

Gulls,  II,  566. 

Gulnac,  William,  arrival  in  1822,  II,  276 ;  rancho 
on  San  Joaquin  river,  how  attacked  by  Cal¬ 
averas  Indians  in  1845,  389,  390;  how  rancho 
obtained  and  sold  to  Charles  M.  Weber,  734; 
nugget  found  by,  III,  143. 

“Gunnybags,  Fort,”  III,  548,  549. 

Gutierrez,  Dona  Eustaquia,  mother  of  Pio  and 
Andres  Pico,  death  of,  II,  400. 

Gutierrez,  Father  Jos6  de  Jesus  Maria,  mis¬ 
sionary  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  complaints 
against  Russians  and  Americans  in  1833,  H> 
171,  172 ;  result  of  complaints,  174-176 ;  his 
“  paternal  corrections  ”  of  Indians,  177. 

Gutierrez,  Juan,  lieutenant  in  Lower  California, 
I,  5ii- 

Gutierrez,  Nicholas,  eighth  and  tenth  Mexican 
governor  (gobernador  interino)  of  Alta  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  officer  of  Governor  Figueroa,  II,  164, 
165;  services  at  San  Gabriel,  194,  195;  military 
chief  and  governor  after  Figueroa’s  death, 
in  1835,  215,  217;  delivers  government  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Chico  in  1836,  217,  218  ;  services  at  Los 
Angeles,  219  ;  temporary  governor  on  expul¬ 
sion  of  Chico,  226,  227. 

Governor  a  second  time,  II,  227,  228  ;  Cen¬ 
tralist, triumph  in  Mexico,  and  Juan  B.  Alva¬ 
rado’s  revolution,  228,  229;  how  he  shut 
himself  up  in  Monterey  presidio  and  was 
surrounded  by  Alvarado,  230;  how  he  sur¬ 
rendered  and  was  shipped  out  of  country, 
230,  231 ;  his  grant  of  land  near  Mission 
Dolores  to  Francisco  Guerrero,  III,  381. 

Guzman,  Nunode,  enemy  of  Cortes,  I,  42-49. 

Gwin,  William  M.,  judge  on  trial  of  “Hounds  ” 
of  San  Francisco  in  1849,  II,  726;  in  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1849,  757>  76o>  762  !  Gwin- 
Halleck  state  boundary  proposition  and  con¬ 
test,  766-768  ;  taxation  provision,  771 ;  obtains 
grants  of  land  to  state  from  congress,  774. 

Elected  United  States  senator  in  1849,  H> 
786 ;  services  in  procuring  admission  of 
state,  814,  818-820;  procures  mail  contract  for 
Panama  railroad,  III,  454  ;  part  in  land  com¬ 
mission  act,  692-694 ;  favorable  to  squatter 
interest,  694,695  ;  draws  longterm  for  service 
in  United  States  senate,  IV,  96;  position  as 
candidate  for  re-election  in  1855,  158,  159; 
expiration  of  term  in  1855  and  no  election  till 
1857,  201 ;  candidate  for  re-election  in  1857, 
contest, midnight  visit  to  David  C.  Broderick, 
and  election,  201-207. 

Address  to  public,  IV,  207,  208  ;  collation 
at  San  Francisco,  208,  209 ;  reception  at 
Washington,  209;  his  “scarlet  letter,”  210; 
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relations  with  President  Buchanan.  212,  217  ; 
Broderick’s  denunciations  of,  in  campaign  of 
1859,  2I9>  220 ;  duel  with  Joseph  W.  Mc- 
Corkle,  221;  services  in  favor  of  “pony  ex¬ 
press”  in  i860,  267;  introduction  into  con¬ 
gress  of  resolutions  for  transcontinental 
railroad  explorations  and  surveys,  450 ;  how 
and  why  he  proposed  three  roads,  451. 

Gwin,  William  M.  Jr.,  state  senator  in  1870, 
resolution  against  fifteenth  amendment  to 
United  States  constitution,  IV,  430. 

Gypsum,  II,  550. 


HABEAS  CORPUS  act  passed  in  1850,  II,  800. 

Hager,  John  S.,  judge  of  fourth  district  court, 
action  in  Adams  &  Co.  insolvency  proceed¬ 
ings,  III,  450;  judge  in  1856,  501  ;  state  senator 
in  1854,  IV,  147  ;  state  senator  in  1865,  resolu¬ 
tions  on  reconstruction,  398  ;  state  senator  in 
1870,  resolution  against  fifteenth  amendment 
to  United  States  constitution,  430  ;  act  to  ex¬ 
punge  Hardy  judgment  from  senate  journal, 
43I-433 ;  act  for  lottery  in  aid  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mercantile  Library,  433,  434  ;  election  to 
United  States  senate  in  1873,  528,  530  ;  mem¬ 
ber  of  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9, 
and  vote  against  new  constitution,  638. 

Haggin,  James  B.,  immense  holdings  of  land  in 
Kern  county  and  low  assessment,  IV,  588. 

Hagler,  Henry,  carpenter  of  Stephen  Smith  at 
Bodega  in  1843,  II,  376. 

Haight,  Fletcher  M.,  attorney  of  Joseph  Heth- 
erington  in  1856,  III,  610,  615;  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  United  States  district 
judge  for  southern  district  of  California,  IV, 
4°7- 

Haight,  Henry,  connection  with  Page,  Bacon 
&  Co.,  Ill,  444  ;  action  on  failure  of  Page, 
Bacon  &  Co.,  446. 

Haight,  Henry  H.,  tenth  state  governor, 
attorney  of  Joseph  Hetherington  in  1856,  III, 
611,  615  ;  election  for  governor  in  1867,  IV, 
403,  404;  early  life  of,  arrival  in  1850,  and  occu¬ 
pation,  407  ;  straight  Republicanism,  407,  408; 
how  he  become  an  out-and-out  Democrat, 
408-412. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxxi,  xxxii),  412-446;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1871,  497,  499 ;  veto  of  act  for 
relief  of  James  M.  Hutchings,  and  veto  over¬ 
ruled,  508,  509 ;  appointment  of  Washington 
Bartlett  as  state  harbor  commissioner  in  1870, 
709;  death  in  1878,  718.  .  ....  _ 

Haight,  Samuel  W.,  arrival  in  1847,  IV,  407, 

Hale  and  Norcross  mine,  and  bonanza,  III,  159, 

IV,  541. 

Hale,  Edward  E.,  on  name  of  California,  I,  51, 
note. 

Hale,  Henry  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  608,  624,  626,  630, 
636,  647,  648. 

Hale,  James  E.,  state  senator  in  1864,  contro¬ 
versy  with  Horace  Hawes,  IV,  378. 

Hall,  Gaven  D.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  in  San 
Francisco  beach-and- water  lot  controversy, 
IV,  72  ;  in  state  capital  removal  controversy, 
78;  state  senator  in  1854,  148. 

Hall,  George  W.,  conviction  for  murder  re¬ 
versed  by  supreme  court  on  account  of  Chi¬ 
nese  testimony,  IV,  112,  113 
all,  Hiland,  member  of  land  commission  in 
1852,  III,  695. 

all,  John  B.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  new  con¬ 
stitution,  IV,  638. 
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Hall,  John  T.,  vice  president  in  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1854,  IV,  154. 

Halleck,  Henry  W.,  arrival  in  1847,  II,  630;  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  under  Governors  Mason  and 
Riley,  669,  713;  visits  mines  in  1849,  732;  re¬ 
port  on  land  titles,  738,  739,  743 ;  in  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1849,  761,  764,  766-771 ; 
relieved  as  secretary  of  state,  786 ;  candidate 
for  United  States  senate  in  1849,  786;  on 
powers  of  ayuntamientos,  III,  386;  goes  to 
front  and  part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291,  315,  316, 

318,  364. 

Hallidie,  A.  S.,  part  in  invention  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  cable  street  railroads,  IV,  520-523. 

Ham,  R.  S.,  alcalde  of  Sonora,  III,  224. 

Hamersley,  captain,  injured  in  Sacramento 
squatter  riot  of  1850,  III,  676. 

Hamilton,  Noble,  candidate  for  justice  of  su¬ 
preme  court  in  1886,  IV,  701. 

Hamilton,  William  F.,  elegance,  mystery, 
strange  story,  and  death,  III,  211-214. 

Hamilton,  William,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  558; 
deportation,  565.  m 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  United  States  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  IV,  271,  273. 

Hammon,  Thomas  C.,  lieutenant,  killed  at 
battle  of  San  Pasqual,  II,  612-614. 

Hammond,  Dr.  William,  surgeon  for  Terry 
at  Broderick-Terry  duel,  IV,  226,  228. 

Hammond,  Richard  P.,  major,  lays  out  Stock- 
ton  for  Charles  M.  Weber,  II,  734;  assembly- 
man  in  1852,  action  against  negroes,  IV,  98. 

Hance  and  Morgan,  pioneer  miners,  III,  120. 

Hancock,  General  Winfield  S.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  364  ;  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1880,  657. 

Handiness  of  early  miners,  III,  202-205. 

“Handsome  Billy,”  Indian  leader  on  Salmon 
river  in  1864,  III,  934. 

Hangtown — see  Placerville. 

Hanna,  John,  witness  against  David  S.  Terry 
on  trial  before  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  III,  592. 

Hanson,  George  M.,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  1862,  and  Smith  river  Indian  reser¬ 
vation,  III,  930. 

Happy  Camp,  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Happy  Camp  on  Klamath  river,  murder  of 
Indians  at,  III,  908. 

Harbor  commissioners,  Governor  Haight’s 
review  of  work  of,  in  1870,  IV,  444;  good 
effect  of  resignation  of  John  J.  Marks  and 
Jasper  O’Farrell,  526;  Perkins  on,  in  1881, 
659 ;  Stoneman  on,  708. 

Harbor  officers  for  San  Francisco  proviclfed  for 
by  legislature  of  1850,  II,  802. 

Hardee,  General  William  J.,  part  as  Confeder¬ 
ate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  381. 

Hardie,  James  S.,  major,  reservations  from 
beach-and- water  lot  sale  in  San  Francisco  in 
1847,  II,  636;  III,  419,  420. 

Hardwick,  George  M.,  IV,  615. 

Hardy,  James  H.,  judge  of  sixteenth  district 
court,  trial  of  David  S.  Terry  for  killing 
David  C.  Broderick,  IV,  228;  attorney  for 
Charles  A.  Stovall  in  Archy  fugitive  slave 
case  in  1858,  246 ;  impeachment  of,  as  judge 
in  1862,  300,  301 ;  judgment  against,  expunged 
from  senate  journal,  431-433. 

Hardy,  Thomas  M.,  on  Cache  creek  in  1846,  II, 
428. 

Hares,  II,  563. 

Harmon,  John  B.,  conference  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  563,  564. 

Harney,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  II, 
647. 

Haro — see  De  Haro. 


Harpending,  Asbury,  connection  with  pro¬ 
posed  voyage  of  piratical  schooner  J.  M. 
Chapman  in  1863,  IV,  343-346;  part  in  dia¬ 
mond  swindle,  544-548. 

Harper,  J.  H.,  wounded  in  Sacramento  squatter 
riot  of  1850,  Ill,  675. 

Harrington,  Samuel,  murdered  by  Joaquin 
Murieta,  III,  718. 

Harrison,  John,  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1856,  III,  451. 

Harris,  Stephen  R.,  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
in  1853,  vetoes  Colton  grant  ordinance,  III, 
373;  how  elected  mayor,  408;  struggle  against 
jobbery  and  corruption,  408,  409 ;  controller 
of  San  Francisco  in  1854,  437  ;  part  in  first 
Democratic  mass-meeting  in  California,  IV, 
52. 

Harris,  Townsend  R.,  of  New  York,  David  C. 
Broderick’s  connection  with,  IV,  140. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret,  IV,  716. 

Hartley,  Henry  H.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1865,  IV,  395. 

Hartnell,  William  E.  P.,  arrival  in  1822,  and 
contract  with  Father  Payeras  for  hides,  II, 
72;  business  house,  73;  marriage  with  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jos6  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega 
in  1825,  69,  70 ;  naturalized  in  1830,  100 ; 
school  at  Monterey,  212;  visitador-general  of 
missions  in  1839,  and  his  experience  as  such 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xviii),  296- 
304;  death,  and  children,  470;  linguist  and 
interpreter,  591  ;  employed  by  Henry  W. 
Halleck  to  make  translations  from  California 
archives,  743;  interpreter  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  757- 

Hartson,  Chancellor,  assemblyman  in  1863, 
resolution  against  appointment  of  Milton  S. 
Latham  as  judge  of  United  States  circuit 
court,  IV,  338;  position  as  to  negro  testimony, 
34i. 

Harvey,  Obed,  assemblyman  in  1872,  bill  for 
encouragement  of  fine  arts,  IV,  511. 

Harvey,  Walter  H.,  one  of  company  in  pursuit 
of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  723;  at  King’s  river 
Indian  reservation  in  1852,  858,  859 ;  how  he 
killed  Major  James  D.  Savage,  859. 

Haskell,  Daniel  H.,  connection  with  Adams  & 
Co.,  Ill,  444,  445. 

Haskell,  Leonidas,  friend  of  David  C.  Broder¬ 
ick,  IV,  228. 

Haslam,  Robert  H.  (“Pony  Bob”),  pony-express 
rider,  IV,  268. 

Hastings’  College  of  the  Law,  IV,  589. 

Hastings,  Lansing  W.,  arrival  in  1843,  II,  332  ; 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  765,  767 ; 
opinions  of  California  for  agriculture,  III, 
865. 

Hastings,  S.  C.,  elected  chief  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1849,  789;  attorney-general  in  1853 

and  opinion  on  San  Francisco  water-front  ex¬ 
tension,  III,  417;  opinion  on  vote  necessary 
to  remove  state  capital,  IV,  115;  leave  of 
absence  in  1850,  131 ;  connection  with  Jesse 
Carothers’  judgment  against  San  Francisco, 
184;  founder  of  “Hastings’  College  of  the 
Law,  ’  ’  589. 

Hatch,  Rev.  William  H.,  as  dish-washer  in 
early  mining  times,  III,  173. 

Hatcheries  for  fish,  Governor  Stoneman  in 
1885  recommends  state,  IV,  687. 

Hatley,  Simon,  I,  112-115. 

Haun,  Henry  P.,  United  States  senator,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Weller  in  1859,  IV,  335. 

Haven,  Joshua  P.,  his  white  hat,  and  how  mis¬ 
taken  in  1856  for  Edward  McGowan,  III,  525. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  discovery  of,  by  Cook,  I, 
672  ;  Metcalf’s  voyage  to,  and  losses  at,  698- 
700 ;  English  projects  and  how  Kamehameha 
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made  a  cession,  brother  to  King  George  III., 
707;  first  steamer  voyage  to,  HI,  432;  steam 
communication  established  with,  IV,  406. 

Hawes,  Horace,  prosecutor  of  “Hounds”  at 
San  Francisco  in  1849, H»  726;  elected  prefect 
of  San  Francisco  district  in  1849,  727 ;  ap¬ 
points  G.  Q.  Colton  justice  of  the  peace,  III, 
372;  charges  against  San  Francisco  ayun- 
tamiento  about  town  sales,  385 ;  sketch  of 
earlier  life,  385,  386;  opposition  to  Governor 
Riley,  and  demands  for  municipal  accounts, 
386-388 ;  stop  put  to  town  sales,  388,  '389 ; 
quarrels  with  members  of  ayuntamiento  and 
Governor  Burnett,  389-393. 

Assemblyman  in  1856,  authorship  of  and 
connection  with  San  Francisco  consolidation 
act,  III,  651,  652;  IV,  189;  state  senator  in 
1864,  378;  substitute  resolutions  on  status  of 
rebel  states,  398 ;  death,  and  will,  512,  513 ; 
character,  disposition,  sayings,  513,  514 ;  how 
will  defeated,  popular  feeling,  and  public 
opinion  as  law,  514,  515. 

Hawes’  will  case,  512-515. 

Hawkes,  William  W.,  state  senator  in  1856,  re¬ 
marks  on  San  Francisco  consolidation  act, 

III,  652,  653. 

Hawkins’  Bar,  mining  locality.  III,  130. 

Hawkins,  Captain  John,  English  navigator,  !, 
65. 

Hayes,  George  R.  B.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  IV, 
438. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  United  States  president 
in  1877,  IV,  576,  577;  what  ,  assemblyman 
Caleb  Sherman  thought  of  it,  592 ;  orders 
suppression  of  anti- Chinese  riots  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1877,  596,  597;  Volney  E.  Howard’s 
praise  of,  621 ;  denounced  by  Democratic 
platform  of  1879,  642. 

Hayes,  Thomas,  commanding  San  Francisco 
National  Lancers  in  1856,  III,  487 ;  county 
clerk  of  San  Francisco  in  1856,  521,  636;  one 
of  David  S.  Terry’s  seconds  in  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  224-227 ;  one  of  Daniel 
Showalter’s  seconds  in  duel  with  Charles  W. 
Piercy,  279. 

Haymond,  Creed,  state  senator  in  1875,  IV,  570; 
anti-Chinese  and  anti-land-monopoly  utter¬ 
ances,  587,  588;  controversy  with  Judge  Eu¬ 
gene  Fawcett,  635,  636. 

Hays,  John  C.,  contest  with  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  328;  sheriff 
of  San  Francisco,  and  connection  with  con¬ 
tract  for  state  prison  convict  labor,  IV,  119; 
leave  of  absence  in  1853,  132. 

Hayward,  Alvinza,  perseverance,  and  luck,  III, 
199-201. 

Hayward  &  Coleman,  firm  of,  III,  200,  201. 

Hayward  Mine,  III,  112,  199,  200. 

Haywards  in  Alameda  county,  railroad  com¬ 
munication  with,  IV,  490. 

Heacock,  E.  H.,  state  senator  in  1868,  resolu¬ 
tion  against  President  Johnson,  IV,  421. 

Plead,  Addison  E.,  early  connection  with 
Washoe  silver  mines,  III,  158. 

Hearne,  Samuel,  discoveries  as  agent  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  I,  712,  713. 

Hearst,  George,  appointed  United  States  sen- 

■  ator  in  1886,  IV,  660;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1885,  689  ;  candidate  again  in 
1886,  697,  698  ;  elected  in  1887,  712. 

“Heath  Amendment”  proposed  to  constitution 
in  reference  to  revenue  and  railroad  taxation, 

IV,  690,  691,  700,  703;  defeated  at  election  of 
1886,  705. 

Heath,  Richard,  refused  to  serve  sheriff  against 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  in  1856, 
III,  496. 

Heceta,  Bruno  de,  voyage  of,  in  1775,  and  dis¬ 


covery  of  Trinidad,  I,  367;  claim  to  discov¬ 
ery  of  Columbia  river,  368 ;  journey  overland 
from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco,  393. 

Hecht,  Marcus  H.,  opposes  “boycotting”  in 
anti-Chinese  state  convention  of  1886,  IV,  702. 

Heintzelman,  Major,  arrival  in  1849,  Hi  699;  at 
Fort  Yuma  in  1854,  receives  and  feeds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  William  Walker’s  filibusters,  III,  767 
efforts  to  find  and  rescue  Oatman  girls,  895 ; 
firm  treatment  of  Indians  and  good  results, 
896, 906. 

Heiskell,  Tyler  D.,  elected  member  of  state 
board  of  equalization  in  1879,  IV,  645. 

Helen,  Father  Everardo,  in  Lower  California, 
I,  222. 

Heilman,  lsaias  W.,  appointed  regent  of  uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  resignation,  IV,  675. 

“Hell’s  Delight,”  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Hemp,  Governor  Borica  on  culture  of,  I,  597; 
at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207  ;  adaptation  of 
country  for,  473,  474;  wild,  at  Tulare  Lake, 
and  Governor  Bigler’s  recommendations,  IV, 
170;  Stanford  on  production  of,  368,  369. 

Henderson,  A.  A.,  surgeon,  commissioner  to 
treat  with  Lower  Californians  in  1847,  II,  644. 

Henderson,  William,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S. 
Smith  in  1826,  II,  101. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1876,  IV,  576;  nom¬ 
inated  and  elected  in  1884,  685,  686. 

Henley,  Barclay,  elected  to  congress  in  1882, 
IV,  668. 

Henley,  Thomas  H.,  Ill,  469. 

Henley,  Thomas  J.,  candidate  for  United  States 
senate  in  1849,  H>  786. 

Henness  Pass,  proposed  route  of  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad  through,  IV,  457. 

Hennessey,  James,  ordered  to  leave  state  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
Hi,  53o;  flees  to  interior,  565,  618. 

Henningsen,  Charles  F.,  colonel,  associate  of 
William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III,  797,  798, 
801,  804. 

Henshaw,  killed  in  Sacramento  squatter  riot  of 
1850,  III,  676. 

Hensley,  Reading  &  Co.,  mercantile  house,  III, 
443;  James  King  of  Wm.  connected  with,  in 
1849,  464. 

Hensley,  Samuel  J.,  arrival  in  1843,  H,  332;  in 
military  service  of  John  A.  Sutter  in  1845,  352; 
foraging  expedition  from  San  Diego  into 
Lower  California  in  1846,  618. 

Hepburn,  Hiatt  P.,  detects  Paul  Geddes  in 
“Talbot  H.  Green,”  III,  222. 

Herald,  San  Francisco,  newspaper,  when  and 
why  printed  on  colored  wrapping  paper,  III, 
410;  opposition  to  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  and  ruin,  489-492;  William 
Walker’s  connection  with,  in  1851,  756,  757; 
comments  on  Governor  Burnett’s  resignation 
in  1851,  IV,  60,  61. 

Herbert,  Philip  T.,  one  of  company  of  rangers 
in  pursuit  of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III,  723;  elec¬ 
tion  to  congress  in  1854,  IV,  155,  156. 

Herdocia,  Jos6  Hilario,  vicar-general  of  Nic¬ 
aragua  in  1855,  favors  William  Walker,  III, 
782,  783. 

Fleresy,  proceedings  against,  in  1824,  II,  74,  75; 
prejudices  against,  in  1826,  99,  100;  how  Gov¬ 
ernor  Micheltorena  called  missionary  to  order 
for  saying  Virgin  Mary  was  God,  342. 

Hermosillo  in  Sonora,  taking  of,  by  Raousset- 
Boulbon  in  1852,  III,  735-738. 

Herrera,  the  historian,  I,  53. 

Herrera,  General  Jos6  Joaquin,  president  of 
Mexico  in  1845,  II,  362,  391;  resignation,  397; 
again  president  in  1848,  1850,  and  1851,  IV, 
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Herrera,  Jos£  Maria,  arrival  in  1825  as  com¬ 
missioner  of  commissary  department,  fraud, 
suspension,  and  indignation,  II,  107;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Solis’  conspiracy,  107-109;  arrested 
and  sent  to  Mexico,  110-112;  release  and  pro¬ 
motion,  113,  114. 

Herrick,  J.  C.,  part  in  Indian  fight  in  1861,  III, 
924,  925. 

Heslep,  Augustus  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  his  troubles, 
III,  624. 

Heslep,  Joseph,  murder  of,  and  lynching  of 
murderer,  III,  296-298. 

Hester,  C.  P.,  judge  of  third  district  court  in 
1858,  correspondence  with  Governor  Weller 
on  execution  of  Jos6  Anastacio,  IV,  235,  236. 

Hetch-Hetchey  valley,  III,  861. 

Hetherington,  Joseph,  murder  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Randall  in  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  609,  610; 
seized  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  610, 
61 1 ;  appearance  on  scaffold,  speech,  prayer, 
and  execution,  611-615;  killing  of  Dr.  John 
Baldwin  in  1853,  683. 

Heydenfeldt,  Elcan,  state  senator  in  1850,  bill 
to  suppress  gambling,  II,  806;  assemblyman 
in  1853,  opposition  to  San  Francisco  water¬ 
front  extension  scheme,  III,  417;  opposition 
in  1851  to  divorce  law,  IV,  68,  69;  bill  in  favor 
of  purchasers  under  Kearny  grant,  71;  oppo¬ 
sition  in  1853  to  negro  testimony,  112. 

Heydenfeldt,  Solomon,  justice  of  supreme  court 
in  1856,  III-,  452;  candidate  for  United  States 
seriate  in  1851,  IV,  96;  concurs  in  decision 
that  Chinese  were  Indians  and  could  not  tes¬ 
tify  against  white  man,  112,  113;  leave  of 
absence  to,  in  1852,  131;  in  1856  and  result, 
182. 

Heywood,  Charles,  lieutenant,  defends  San  J os6 
del  Cabo  for  United  States,  II,  645. 

Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San 
Francisco,  III,  657. 

Hickey,  Patrick  J.,  arrested  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  discharged, 
III,  615-617. 

Hidalgo,  Miguel,  patriot  priest,  how  he  started 
the  Mexican  revolution  in  1810,  I,  628,  629; 
use  made  by,  of  pictures  of  Aztec  Virgin, 

II,  47. 

Hides,  Hartnell’s  contract  with  Father  Payeras 
for,  in  1823,  II,  72;  product  of  missions  in 
1834,  and  worth  of,  207;  Richard  H.  Dana’s 
experience  as  “  hide-tosser  ”  on  “hide- 
drogher,”  289,  290;  trade  in  1841-2,  478,  479. 

Higby,  William,  congressman  in  1863,  IV,  366; 
re-elected  in  1865  and  in  1867,  388,  390,  404. 

Higgins,  John,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham  in 
1840,  II,  273. 

Higgins,  William,  farm  of,  scene  of  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  224. 

Highways — see  Roads. 

Higuera,  Jos6,  resident  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay  in  1846,  II,  428;  Spanish  grant  of  Los 
Tularcitos  in  Santa  Clara  county,  749. 

Higuera,  Policarpo,  complaint  of  wife  against 
him,  and  result,  II,  494. 

Higuera,  Salvador,  at  foundation  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  I,  462. 

Hi  jar,  Jos6  Maria,  appointment  in  1834  as  polit¬ 
ical  chief  and  director  of  colonization,  II,  190; 
colonization  scheme,  191;  “  Cosmopolitan 

Company,”  191,  192;  arrival  with  colonists, 
192;  how  he  failed  becoming  political  chief, 
192,  193;  conspiracy,  194-199;  how  suspended 
from  office,  and  sent  out  of  country,  199-201; 
return  as  government  commissioner  in  1845, 
362;  his  instructions,  and  what  he  did,  364- 
374;  death  in  1845,  400- 


“Hijas  del  pais,”  II,  100,  159. 

Hilborn,  S.  G.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Hildreth,  Thaddeus  and  George,  pioneer  min¬ 
ers  at  Columbia,  III,  122. 

Hill,  Daniel  A.,  arrival  in  1824,  II,  277. 

Hill,  Dave,  interpreter  at  execution  of  Modocs 
in  1873,  III,  980. 

Hill,  General  Ambrose  P.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  364. 

Hill,  Henry,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  Hi  768. 

Hill,  Jim,  lynched  at  Sonora  in  1851,  III,  287-289. 

Hill,  Sarah  Althea,  divorce  suit  against  Wil¬ 
liam  Sharon,  IV,  696,  697. 

Hill,  Thomas,  painter,  IV,  716. 

Hinchman,  Augustus  F.,  assemblyman  in  1852, 
IV,  98,  130,  131. 

Hinckley,  William  S.,  captain  of  American  brig 
Avon  in  1835,  conveys  remains  of  Governor 
Figueroa  to  Santa  Barbara,  II,  214;  arrival  in 
1840,  281;  house  and  business  at  Yerba  Buena, 
593;  sketch  of  life,  bridge  at  Yerba  Buena,  III, 
181,  182. 

Hines,  associate  with  Henry  A.  Crabb,  and 
connection  with  surrender  at  Cavorca,  III, 
8x1. 

“Hioh,”  I,  91. 

Historical  statuary,  James  Lick’s  gift  for,  IV, 
581,  582. 

Hitchcock,  General  Ethan  Allen,  opposition  to 
William  Walker’s  designs  against  Sonora, 
and  result,  III,  761,  762;  succeeded  by  General 
Wool,  769;  correspondence  with  Governor 
Bigler  on  Indian  depredations,  904-907. 

Hoadley,  Milo,  employed,  in  1853,  to  establish 
San  Francisco  grades,  III,  375. 

Hoadley  and  Humphreys  grades  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  375,  376,  426. 

Hoagland,  John,  bills  for  relief  for  damages  by 
Sacramento  river  floods,  IV,  651,  652. 

Hobson,  W.  D.,  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  in  1875,  IV,  566. 

Hoff,  John  J.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  IV,  no, 
118-122. 

Hoffman,  Ogden,  United  States  district  judge 
for  California,  action  in  Durkee  and  Rand 
alleged  piracy  case,  III,  641;  decision  in  Li- 
mantour  land  case,  697,  698;  action  in  Mexi¬ 
can  consul  Del  Valle  case  for  violation  of 
neutrality  laws,  746;  action  in  Henry  P.  Wat¬ 
kins’  case  for  violation  of  neutrality  laws, 
769,  770;  action  in  cases  of  Ridgeley  Great- 
house  and  Asbury  Harpending,  IV,  346. 

Hoge,  Joseph  P.,  president  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  IV,  616,  638. 

Hog’s  back  on  stage  road  to  Geysers,  III,  864. 

Hogs,  in  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284;  at  mis¬ 
sions  of  Alta  California  in  1824,  II,  207,  484. 

Holden,  Joshua,  garden  and  trouble  there  in 
1851,  III,  284,  285. 

Holden,  William,  state  senator  in  1859,  anti- 
Broderick  resolutions,  IV,  249, 250;  resolutions 
declared  untrue  and  expunged  in  1861,  277; 
motion  in  1862  to  float  the  national  flag  from 
the  capitol,  296;  assemblyman  in  1865,  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  President  Johnson,  398; 
elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1867,  403,  404. 

Holidays,  in  Mexican  time,  II,  499-501;  celebra¬ 
tion  of  “la  noche  buena,”  Easter,  Guadalupe, 
Sundays  and  “carnes  tolendas,”  501-503. 

Hollister,  W.  W.,  fine  sheep  and  profits  on 
them,  III,  881. 

Holt,  Samuel  and  George,  sawmill  at  Grass 
Valley  destroyed  in  1849  by  Indians,  and 
Samuel  killed,  III,  86. 

“Hombres  buenos”  under  Mexican  laws,  II, 
777- 
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Home  songs,  popularity  of,  in  early  mining 
days,  111,  184,  185. 

Homestead  associations,  and  speculations  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  IV,  540,  541. 

Homesteads,  question  of,  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  11)  77L  772;  in  legislature  of 
1850,  805;  statute  of  1851  concerning,  IV,  69; 
Governor  Johnson  on,  197;  propositions  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  625. 

Honduras,  William  Walker  lands  in,  is  seized 
and  executed,  111,  805,  806. 

Honesty  of  early  miners,  III,  175,  193. 

Honey  Lake  country,  proposed  “Territory  of 
Nataqua”  in  1856,  IV,  1 90-1 92. 

Honor,  borrowing  and  paying  on,  in  early 
mining  times,  III,  193,  194. 

Hood,  General  John  B.,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  381-383. 

Hook,  George  W.,  state  senator  in  1854,  IV, 
hi;  Democratic  politician,  153,  154. 

Hooker  Jim,  Modoc  Indian,  in  Modoc  war, 
III,  944;  murder  of  whites  at  Rhett  Lake,  945, 
950 ;  part  in  assassination  of  peace  commis¬ 
sioners,  951,  965,  966,  968,  970,  971 ;  surrender, 
974 ;  employment  of,  by  United  States,  to  trail 
Captain  Jack,  975;  attack  upon,  by  Mrs. 
Boddy,  at  Boyles’  camp,  977;  witness  against 
other  Modocs,  978;  indicted  in  Oregon  but 
United  States  refuses  to  deliver,  980;  sent  to 
Quaw  Paw  agency,  981. 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  head- quarters  at 
Sonoma,  II,  427;  opinion  of  usual  expeditions 
against  Indians  of  California,  III,  897;  goes  to 
front  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291;  known  as  “Fight- 
ingjoe  Hooker,”  318;  resolutions  of  Califor¬ 
nia  legislature  in  favor  of,  342;  conduct  of  the 
war  by,  354,  355 ;  at  Chattanooga,  360 ;  battle 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  “battle  above  the 
clouds,”  and  Missionary  Ridge,  360;  thanks 
to  California,  375,  376. 

Hoopa  Valley,  and  Indian  troubles  in  i860,  III, 
923;  operations  of  Mountaineer  battalion  at, 
in  1863,  932,  933. 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  reservation,  III,  935,  936. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  part  in  Central  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  IV,  455,  456,  464,  465;  residence  on 
“Nob  Hill”  in  San  Francisco,  603,  604. 

Hopkins,  Robert,  judge  of  seventh  district 
court  in  1851,  leave  of  absence  to,  IV,  131. 

Hopkins,  Sterling  A.,  policeman  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  stabbed  by 
David  S.  Terry,  III,  568,  569 ;  condition,  and 
fuss  made  over  him,  581,  582,  602;  reputation 
for  veracity,  602;  declared  out  of  danger,  603 ; 
mercenary  traits,  605,  624,  625. 

Hoppe,  J.  D.,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  764,  768- 

Hopper,  Charles,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Hops,  Governor  Stanford  on  production  of,  IV, 
368. 

Hornitos,  mining  town,  III,  135. 

Hornsby,  C.  C.,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  772,  775. 

Horse  hair,  how  procured  for  halters,  bridles, 
reins  and  ropes,  III,  877,  878. 

Horses,  in  Lower  California,  I,  170,  283,  284; 
brought  to  San  Francisco  in  1776,  I,  399;  dis- 

•  tributed  among  presidios  in  1781,  525;  price 
of,  in  1788,  534;  used  by  “soldados  de  cuera,” 
635;  killing  of  superabundant,  641;  at  missions 
in  1834,  II,  207;  trade  in,  with  New  Mexico, 
33°>  331 !  mode  of  killing  superabundant,  480, 
481;  common  use,  gait  and  kinds  of,  481,  482; 
old  Californian  mustangs  and  American 
breeds,  III,  877-879;  racers,  879;  number  of,  in 
1853,  Iv>  1 33- 

Horseshoe  Bend,  mining  locality,  III,  136. 

Horticultural  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  597 . 


Horticulture,  Agriculture  and — see  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

Horticulture  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
II,  474- 

Horticulture,  state  board  of,  act  of  1883  creat¬ 
ing,  IV,  676,  6S7,  70S. 

Hospitality  of  old  Californians,  11,486. 

Hospitals,  State  Marine,  provided  for  in  1850, 

II,  802;  for  scurvy  at  Sonora,  III,  126;  city,  at 
Stockton  in  1849,  203;  United  States  Marine, 
412,413;  state,  413,  414;  enormous  expenses 
of,  IV,  162,  163;  abolishment  of  state,  163. 

Hossefros,  George  H.,  San  Francisco  fireman, 

III,  360;  chief  engineer  of  fire  department  in 
1851,  361,  362;  organized  success  in  fighting 
fire,  362 ;  tenders  use  of  Monumental  Engine 
House  bell  to  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
547- 

Hot  creek  near  lava  beds  in  Siskiyou  county, 
III,  949. 

Houghton,  Sherman  O,,  elected  congressman 
in  1872,  IV,  517. 

“Hounds,”  outrages  by,  in  San  Francisco  in 
1849,  and  how  suppressed,  II,  724-727. 

Hours  of  labor — see  Eight  Hour  Law. 

Houses  of  native  Californians,  II,  485,  486;  III, 
878,  879. 

Houston,  Alexander  H.,  contractor  for  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos£  railroad,  IV,  470. 

Houston,  John  S.,  state  controller  in  1849,  H, 
789. 

Houston,  Samuel,  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  II. 
454;  United  States  senator  from  Texas,  votes 
for  admission  of  California  into  Union,  821. 

Hovey,  Asa  E.,  improvement  in  grip  for  cable 
street  railroads,  IV,  523. 

Howard  Benevolent  Association  of  Sacramento, 
appropriation  to,  IV,  591. 

Howard,  Elias  H.,  exploration  of  Humboldt 
bay  in  1850,  III,  834. 

Howard,  Volney  E.,  violent  opposition  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
537-539;  appointed  major-general  of  militia, 
540;  experience  with  vigilance  committee, 
573)  574;  misrepresentations  at  Sacramento, 
and  how  received,  575;  law  agent  of  land 
commission  in  1853,  695;  member  of  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  of  1878-9,  opposition  to 
Chinese,  and  speech  against  mob  law  and 
vigilance  committees,  IV,  620,  621. 

Howard,  W.  D.  M.,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281; 
presides  over  meeting  in  1849  to  suppress 
San  Francisco  “Hounds,”  726;  prominence 
of,  III,  179;  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  315;  importer  of  ready¬ 
made  houses  and  residences  in  1849,  345; 
first  brick  building  in  San  Francisco,  411; 
leads  military  company  to  Sacramento  at 
time  of  squatters’  riot  in  1850,  676. 

Howland,  Gardiner  G.,  interested  in  Panama 
railroad,  III,  454. 

Howland’s  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  82,  97. 

Hoyas,  Indian  mortar  holes  in  rocks  for  grind¬ 
ing  acorns,  III,  851. 

Hubbs,  Paul  K.,  part  in  first  Democratic  meet¬ 
ing  in  California,  IV,  53;  state  senator  in  1852, 
bill  against  Coolie  labor  in  mines,  105;  ad¬ 
vocate  of  San  Francisco  water  front  extension 
scheme  in  1853,  123,  124. 

Huber,  Plenry,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  321. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  its  claims,  I,  712; 
incorporation,  by  Charles  II.,  and  monopoly, 
712,  713;  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  magnificent 
projects  for,  719;  business  in  California,  ware¬ 
house  and  agent  at  Yerba  Buena,  II,  403,  40 a. 
593- 

Hudson,  Hendrick,  I,  149. 

Hudson,  William,  at  Nootka  in  1789,  I,  68. 
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Hudspeth,  James,  employed  by  Stephen  Smith 
at  Bodega  in  1843,  II,  376. 

Hulks,  old,  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  II,  699, 
HI,  337,  338,  348,  349- 

Hull,  Commander,  of  sloop-of-war  Warren,  at 
Monterey  in  1846,  II,  589;  captures  the  Malek 
Adhel  at  Mazatlan,  617. 

Hull,  William  E.,  captain  at  Fort  Bragg  in 
Mendocino  county,  campaign  against  Indians 
in  1864,  III,  935. 

Humbert,  Augustus,  United  States  assayer  in 
1851,  stamp  on  private  coin,  III,  405. 

Humboldt,  Alexander,  account  of  missionary 
government  over  Indians,  II,  517;  account  of 
soil  of  Alta  California,  551. 

Humboldt  Bay,  11,539;  discovery  of  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxvi),  815-845;  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Indians  in  i860  on  Indian  Island, 
920-922. 

Humboldt  City,  III,  835. 

Humboldt  County,  III,  140,  141;  report  of  grand 
jury  on  massacre  of  Indians  in  i860,  922. 

Humboldt  Desert,  IV,  458. 

Humboldt,  Fort,  on  Humboldt  bay,  III,  913,  924. 

Humboldt  Home  Guards,  operations  against 
Indians  in  1861,  III,  924,  925. 

Humboldt  Ridge  on  head-waters  of  Eel  river, 
Indians  defeated  on,  in  1864,  III,  935. 

Humboldt  Wells,  Union  Pacific  railroad  grad¬ 
ing  at,  IV,  492. 

Humbug,  former  name  of  North  Bloomfield  in 
Nevada  county,  III,  90. 

Humming  birds,  II,  565. 

Humphrey,  Isaac,  introduction  of  rocker  for 
washing  gold,  II,  687. 

Humphreys,  William  P.,  part  in  establishing 
Hoadley  and  Humphreys  grades  in  San 
Francisco,  III,  375;  on  railroad  commission 
in  1833,  and  conduct,  IV,  679;  denounced  by 
Democratic  convention  of  1884,  685. 

Hunt,  T.  D.,  conducts  first  Protestant  religious 
worship  in  San  Francisco,  and  his  salary, 
II,  722;  his  Baptist  church  in  1849,  731. 

Hunt,  Patrick,  III,  616. 

Hunt,  Wilson  P.,  associate  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
in  Astoria,  I,  722-725. 

Hunter,  David  H.,  expelled  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  624. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  United  States  senator  from 
Virginia,  protest  against  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  Union,  II,  821,  822. 

Hunters’  Point  dry-dock  in  San  Francisco, 
IV,  441,  553,  554-  . 

Hunting  and  Trapping,  enormous  profits  of 
Russian,  in  California,  I,  626;  of  fur  traders — 
see  Fur  Trade;  Jedediah  S.  Smith’s  first 
American  overland  expedition  for,  II,  101-103; 
Governor  Victoria  report  on,  in  1831,  133; 
Michel  Laframboise  and  French  Canadians 
at  French  Camp,  279;  of  Russians  up  to  1842, 
285,  286;  of  game  on  San  Francisco  marshes 
in  early  days,  III,  204;  early  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  employees  in  northwest  portion  of 
California,  816;  hunters’  paradise  in  Hum¬ 
boldt  county  in  1849,  821,  822. 

Huntington,  Collis  P.,  how  interested  in  rail¬ 
road  business,  and  financial  ability,  IV,  455; 
vice-president  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  456;  part  in  pushing  work,  464, 
467,  471,  472,  479  ;  procures  passage  of  act  of, 
July  3,  1866,  under  which  transcontinental 
railroad  finished,  484;  part  in  buying  Califor¬ 
nia  Pacific  railroad,  486,  487;  part  in  struggle 
between  Central  and  Union  Pacific  com¬ 
panies,  493. 

Hunt’s  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  88. 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Diego — see  Mendoza, 
Diego  Hurtado  de. 


Hutchings,  James  M.,  settlement  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  claims  against  state,  and  how  settled, 
IV,  508-510;  made  guardian  of  valley,  and 
other  recognition,  510. 

Hutchins,  Urban  P.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Hutton,  James,  captain  of  schooner  Bianca, 
services  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  III,  567  ;  charged  with  piracy, 

584,  585. 

Hyde,  Dr.  John  T.,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  Li,  565. 

Hyde,  George,  action,  as  first  alcalde  of  San 
Francisco  in  1847,  in  reference  to  an  ayunta- 
miento,  II,  661,  708;  resignation  in  1848,  708; 
plan  for  legislative  assembly  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  709 ;  alcalde  grants  by,  III,  382. 

Hydesville  Volunteers,  III,  920. 

Hydraulic  mining,  debris  from,  III,  82,  83; 
organization  at  Nevada  City,  development, 
and  effects,  87-90;  petitions  in  legislature  of 
1875-6  against,  effect  of,  IV,  574. 


IBARRA,  GIL,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro 
in  1846,  II,  412. 

“  Ibimuhueite,  the  resurrection,”  I,  160. 

Ibo,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  I,  174. 

Icarus,  British  steam  man-of-war,  part  in 
seizure  and  execution  of  William  Walker  in 
Honduras  in  i860,  III,  805,  806. 

Ice  business  in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  432, 
433- 

Ide,  William  B.,  sketch  of  early  life,  II,  422; 
leadership  of  Bear  P'lag  revolution  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxiii-xxv),  422-452; 
appointed  land  surveyor  in  1847,  655;  expe¬ 
rience  as  member  of  Battalion  of  California 
volunteers,  655,  656. 

Idol  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  I,  139,  140. 

“I,  John,”  name  applied  to  Governor  Mc- 
Dougal,  IV,  64. 

Illilouette  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Illinoistown,  mining  camp,  afterwards  called 
Colfax,  III,  79;  point  on  Central  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  IV,  457. 

Immigration,  arrivals  of  foreigners  from  1819 
to  1842,  II,  276-283  ;  up  to  1844,  33°-333  !  first 
overland  train  from  Missouri  in  1841,  331 ; 
Dr.  John  Marsh’s  account  of,  in  1845,  375; 
Governor  Pio  Pico  on  American,  in  1845,  394  ; 
Mexican  measures  against  American,  in  1845 
and  1846,  417,  418;  overland,  of  1847  and  1848, 
677 ;  across  the  plains,  677,  678 ;  Donner 
party,  678-681  ;  by  steamers,  ships  and  over¬ 
land  in  1849,  698-700 ;  estimate  of,  in  1850, 
819,  820. 

By  sea  in  1849,  1850,  1851  and  1852,  III, 
376,  377;  in  1854,  433;  in  1855,442;  numbers 
and  character  of,  in  1856  and  1857,  455;  of 
Chinese  in  1848,  1850,  1851  and  1852,  IV,  98, 
99,  102,  103 ;  claims  against  state  for  relief  of 
suffering,  128,  129 ;  act  of  1855  imposing  tax 
for  importation  of  Chinese,  188,  189;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Haight  on  Chinese,  428;  Booth  on, 
503;  Irwin  on,  570;  popular  vote  on,  575; 
effect  of  sand-lots  agitation  upon,  658. 

Impeachment,  of  Henry  Bates  and  George  W. 
Whitman  in  1857,  IV,  199,  200;  of  James  H. 
Hardy  in  1862,  300,  301,  431-433. 

Imports  at  San  Francisco  from  1853  to  1857, 
HI,  377,  378,  414,  423- 

Incendiarism  at  San  Francisco  in  early  days, 
III,  31 1,  317,  356. 

Income  tax,  provision  for,  in  constitution  of 
1879,  IV,  626,  628;  Governor  Perkins  in  favor 
of,  649. 
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Independence,  California  declaration  of,  in 
1836,  II,  231,  232. 

Independence,  one  of  first  regular  steamers 
for  Nicaragua,  III,  785. 

Independence  Flat,  III,  in,  116. 

Independence,  United  States  razee  at  Monte¬ 
rey  in  1847,  II,  629. 

Independent  delegates  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  IV,  614. 

“Indiana  Girl,”  and  Indiana  House,  at  Rich 
Bar,  III,  106. 

Indian  Bar,  in  Northern  Mines,  III,  103;  anti¬ 
foreigner  disturbances  at,  in  1852,  710. 

Indian  Bar  in  Southern  Mines,  III,  130. 

Indian  Canon  in  Yosemite  Valley,  and  “Lost 
Arrow,”  III,  853. 

Indian  Diggings,  III,  no. 

Indian  reservation  system,  III,  858,  886,  902, 

903- 

Indians  of  Alta  California,  at  Point  Reyes,  I, 
89-94;  Santa  Catalina  Island,  139-14 1 ;  San 
Diego  in  1769,  318-321 ;  Monterey,  330,'  334, 
335  ;  San  Gabriel,  344,  345 ;  murder  of  Father 
Luis  Jaymeby,  and  destruction  of  San  Diego, 
370;  San  Juan  Capistrand,  376,  379;  San 
Francisco  in  1776,  406 ;  Santa  Clara  valley, 
409;  destruction  of  Colorado  missions,  426- 
433 ;  neophytes  at  missions  in  1783  and  1796, 
453.  454  ;  at  Santa  Barbara,  456 ;  Parisima, 
458,  465  ;  La  P^rouse  on,  467-470  ;  Vancouver 
on,  471-473;  Petalumas  in  1823,  496. 

Effect  of  secularization  of  missions  on,  I, 
508 ;  Governor  Fages’  action  towards,  532, 
538;  Borica’s  treatment,  562-569,  570,  596; 
population  in  1810,  611 ;  cruelties  towards, 
attacks  upon  missions,  murder  0;  Father 
Quintana,  612,  613;  population  of  1816,  618; 
musicians  in  1815,  634,  635,  639,640;  expedi¬ 
tions  against  “cimarrones”  or  fugitive  apos¬ 
tates,  641 ;  Governor  Sola’s  call  for,  to  serve 
against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents,  643 ;  work¬ 
men,  654;  “el  mal  Galico”  among,  661. 

Characteristics  in  general  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xxxiv),  728-745. 

Religious  notions  and  superstitions  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xxxiv,  xxxv), 
746-769. 

Domestic  relations  and  modes  of  life  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xxxv,  xxxvi), 
770-799. 

Outbreak  of  1824.  destruction  of  Santa  In 6z 
and  Purisima  missions,  II,  58-64  ;  difficulty  in 
giving  back  their  Christianity,  64;  execu¬ 
tion  of  Pomponio  for  murder,  80 1  Governor 
Echeandia’s  plans  for  secularization  of  mis¬ 
sions,  91-96;  outbreaks  at  San  Jos6,  116-118; 
Echeandia’s  action  towards,  148-152;  dis¬ 
turbances  at  San  Diego  in  1833,  169  ;  Figue¬ 
roa’s  orders  in  reference  to,  174-179. 

Secularization  of  missions  and  effects,  II, 
181-221 ;  treatment  of  horse  thieves,  275,  276, 
283 ;  William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  visitador- 
general  of  missions  in  1839,  report  of  number 
at  San  Fernando,  296-298;  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  ln6z  and  San  Jos6,  298,  299  ;  San  Rafael 
in  1840,  302;  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Jos6,  303;  San  Luis  Rey,  Pala  and  Te¬ 
mecula,  303;  condition  in  1843,  323;  John  A. 
Sutter’s  plan  to  arm,  against  Alvarado  and 
Castro,  348 ;  bad  state  in  1843,  379-383  ;  Sal¬ 
vador  Vallejo’s  expedition  to  and  massacre 
at  Clear  Lake,  387,  388;  horse-stealing  forays, 
388,  389 ;  attack  on  Gulnac  rancho,  389,  390. 

“  Gente  de  razon,”  as  distinguished  from, 
II,  470;  tyranny  exercised  against,  514-520; 
rumors  of  Walla  Walla  attack  upon  Sutter’s 
Fort  in  1846,  588;  Apache  proposition  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Kearny,  612,  613;  Governor  Mason  ap¬ 


points  agent  for,  675  ;  statute  excluding  tes¬ 
timony  of,  807  ;  outrages  upon,  at  Murderers’, 
Bar,  and  result,  III,  77;  attack  by,  at  Grass 
Valley  in  1849,86;  James  D.  Savage’s  rela¬ 
tions  with,  129,  130;  Henry  Meredith  killed 
by,  158 ;  squaws  as  wives  of  white  men,  188- 
190 ;  experiences  of  Humboldt  bay  discov¬ 
erers  with,  819,  820,  827,  828. 

Yosemities,  and  their  fate  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xxxvii),  836-860. 

Treatment  of,  in  general  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  III,  xxxviii,  xxxix) ,  884-936. 

Modoc  war  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
III,  xl,  xli),  937-981. 

*  Governor  Burnett  on,  IV,  58,  59;  McDougal, 
86 ;  decision  of  supreme  court  that  Chinese 
are,  112,  113 ;  Bigler  on  war  debt,  166;  John¬ 
son  on,  war  claims,  186;  Johnson  against 
law  excluding  testimony  of,  231,  232;  Latham 
condemns  Weller’s  Indian  war  policy,  262; 
Downey  on  same  subject,  263-265;  Stanford 
on,  330 ;  efforts  to  repeal  statute  excluding 
testimony,  341,  401,  402;  Low  on  subject,  404, 
405 ;  allowed  to  testify  under  codes  of  1873, 
508. 

Indians  of  Lower  California,  at  Cape  San 
Lucas,  I,  109-m,  118-121;  Coras  and  Guay- 
curos,  156,  157;  at  Loreto,  159-161,  169-175; 
Vigge  Biaundo,  188-196;  Jesuit  sway  over, 
206-218;  rebellion,  reduction,  and  pacification, 
228-245. 

Races,  branches,  population,  habits,  prop¬ 
erty,  domestic  relations,  ideas,  and  language 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xvi),  267-279; 
what  Jesuits  accomplished,  288;  as  seen  by 
Junipero  Serra  on  his  way  from  Loreto  to 
San  Diego  in  1769,  316. 

Indian  Valley,  III,  102,  146. 

Indigent  sick,  legislation  concerning,  IV,  162- 
165. 

Informations,  provisions  of  constitution  of  1879 
for,  IV,  631. 

“Informes”  inland  grants,  II,  751. 

Inge,  Samuel  W.,  United  States  district  attor¬ 
ney  in  1855,  HI,  474- 

Ingots,  gold,  issue  in  1850  and  1851,  III,  404. 

Ingram,  R.  Henry,  connection  with  murder  of 
J.  M.  Staples  in  1864,  IV,  389,  390. 

Iniestra,  Ignacio,  comandante  of  department  of 
California  in  1845,  II,  374,  392. 

Iniestra,  Joseph,  discovery  of  Washington 
Islands,  I,  700. 

Inquisition,  establishment  of,  advocated  by 
Fathers  Sarria,  Duran  and  others,  I,  506. 

Insane  Asylum,  at  Stockton,  III,  4x3,  414;  pro¬ 
posed  at  Vallejo,  IV,  73,  77;  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Reid’s  report  in  1854  of  patients  at  Stockton, 
163-165;  Governor  Downey  on,  282;  Low  on, 
373,  396;  Haight,  444;  Irwin  on  new  Napa 
asylum,  585;  Perkins,  648,  659, 665;  Stoneman, 
688,  707. 

Insects,  II,  567. 

Insolvencies  of  San  Francisco  in  1854,  III,  433, 
434;  in  1855,  442. 

Insolvent  laws,  II,  805;  act  of  1880,  IV,  652. 

Inspiration  Point,  Yosemite,  III,  847. 

Insurance  companies,  foreign,  Governor  Pa¬ 
checo  on,  IV,  538. 

Insurance,  proposition  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  IV,  625. 

Insurgentes,  Buenos  Ayres — see  Buenos  Ayres 
Insurgents. 

Insurgents,  Chili,  at  Todos  Santos,  Lower 
California,  I,  664. 

Interest,  rate  fixed  by  Governor  Mason,  II,  625; 
statutory,  in  1850,  800;  in  San  Francisco  in 
1849  and  1850,  III,  344;  San  Francisco  in  1854, 
424;  paid  by  Henry  Meiggs  in  1854,  437; 
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Governor  Burnett  in  favor  of  usury  law,  IV, 
60;  Weller  against  usury  laws,  234,  235;  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  platform  on,  643. 

Internal  Provinces  of  the  West — see  Provinces 
of  the  West,  Internal. 

lone  City,  III,  hi,  114. 

Iowa  Hill,  III,  80. 

Iowa,  portions  of  constitution  of  1849  from  that 
of,  II,  758. 

Iowa,  steamer,  arrival  in  1848,  II,  699. 

“  Ipse  Doodle,  '1  IV,  247. 

Irish  American  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  604. 

Irish  colony,  McNamara’s,  scheme,  II,  575,  576. 

Irish  Dick,  lynching  at  Placerville,  III,  277,  278. 

Irish  Hill,  III,  in,  114. 

Iron,  II,  550,  IV,  /C6. 

Iron  houses  in  San  Francisco  fire  of  1851,  III, 
335.  336. 

Irrigation,  at  San  Josd  in  1777,  I,  413;  at  Los 
Angeles  in  1781,  433,  523;  new  plans  at  San 
Jos6,  587;  canals  and  ditches  in  general,  III, 
872;  Governor  Pacheco  on,  IV,  538;  Irwin, 
568;  West  Side  district,  574,  585;  office  of  state 
engineer,  589,  590;  Perkins  on,  649;  Stoneman, 
675;  questions  of  riparian  rights,  692-695, 
6j8;  Republican  platform  of  1886  on,  700;  Irri¬ 
gation  party  and  Grangers  on,  703;  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  1886,  707;  “Wright  act”  of  1887,  712, 
713- 

Irrigation  by  Jesuits  in  Lower  California,  I, 
281,  282. 

Irrigation  party  of  1886,  IV,  703. 

Irwin,  William,  thirteenth  state  governor,  state 
senator  in  J873,  IV,  524;  elected  governor  in 
1875,  566;  sketch  of  earlier  life,  566,  567;  in¬ 
augural  address,  567-570. 

Administration  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxxvi-xxxviii),  567-647;  temporary 
president  of  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  615,  616;  death  in  1886,  718. 

Island,  California  supposed  to  be  an,  I,  37,  51- 
53,  183. 

Island  No.  Ten,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  312. 

Islands  of  California,  11,  540. 

Isothermal  curves,  II,  541. 

Isthmus  of  Darien,  early  travel  by,  III,  246,  247. 

Iturbide,  Agustin  de,  empire  of,  I,  503;  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  663-666;  his  Plan  of  Iguala  and  ob¬ 
jects,  II.  43-45,  48;  execution  of,  48,  49;  land 
claim  of  heirs,  and  why  rejected,  754,  755. 

Iturbide,  Salvador,  II,  754,  755. 

Iturbi,  Juan,  I,  150,  151. 

Iturrigaray,  Jos£  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I, 

491. 

Iuka,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  319. 

Iwakura,  envoy  and  leader  of  Japanese  em¬ 
bassy,  IV,  506,  507. 


JACKASS  GULCH,  III,  118;  mining  laws  of, 
257>  258. 

Jackson,  mining  town,  III,  111,  112;  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West 
at,  IV,  537. 

Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  governor  of  Missouri, 
part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Jackson,  General  Thomas  J. — see  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

Jackson,  James,  United  States  captain  in  Mo¬ 
doc  war,  151,  944,  945,  978. 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  refuses  to  annex 
Texas,  II,  454;  William  Walker’s  attempt  to 
imitate,  III,  766,  767. 

Jacksonville,  III,  124, 130. 

James,  George  F.,  life  in  mines,  III,  131,  132; 
counsel  for  Charles  Cora  cn  trial  for  murder 
of  William  H.  Richardson,  474,  51 1;  under 


investigation  by  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1836,  520,  559,  618;  counsel  for 
Charles  A.  Stovall  in  Archy  fugitive  slave 
case,  IV,  246. 

James,  John  M.,  assemblyman  in  1867,  anti¬ 
reconstruction  resolutions,  IV,  421. 

James  K.  Whiting,  schooner,  off  Humboldt 
bay  and  Eel  river  in  1850,  IEI,  833,  835. 

James,  Philip  (Felipe  Santiago),  arrival  in 
1814,  II,  70. 

Jamestown,  mining  town,  III,  124,  131,  132;  min¬ 
ing  laws,  238,  259;  trouble  about  digging  up 
streets,  268. 

Janin,  Henry,  mining  expert,  examination  and 
report  on  field  “salted”  by  diamond  swin¬ 
dlers,  IV,  546,  547. 

Janori,  Patricio,  lynched  at  Shaw’s  Flat  in 
1851,  III,  286,  287. 

Jansens,  Agustin,  arrival  in  1825,  II,  283;  major- 
domo  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission  in  1840, 
3°3- 

Janson,  Charles  J.,  murderous  assault  on,  by 
James  Stuart,  III,  312,  313;  mistaken  identifi¬ 
cation  of  Thomas  Burdue  for  Stuart,  313,  314. 

Japan,  commerce  with,  III,  431,432;  steam  com¬ 
munication  with,  IV,  406. 

Japanese  Embassy,  reception  of  by  legislature 
of  1871-2,  IV,  506,  507. 

Japanese  junks  cast  away  on  northwest  coast,  I, 
729. 

Jarabe,  el,  Spanish  dance,  II,  506. 

Jarboe,  W.  S.,  captain  of  “Eel  River  Rangers,” 
and  so-called  “Jarboe  war,”  IV,  264,  265. 

Jayme,  Father  Antonio,  in  favor  of  republican 
constitution  in  1827,  II,  87. 

Jayme,  Father  Luis,  murder  of,  by  Indians  at 
San  Diego,  1,  370;  consecrated  hands,  371; 
regarded  by  Junipero  as  martyr,  372. 

Jecker,  Torres  &  Co.,  banking  house  in  Mexico, 
connection  with  Raousset-Boulbon,  III,  732. 

Jefleris,  Edward  D.,  candidate  for  state  printer 
in  1867,  IV,  403,  404. 

Jefferson,  President  Thomas,  connection  with 
Lewis  and  Clarke  exploration  of  way  to  Pa¬ 
cific,  I,  714,  717,  718;  plain,  unostentatious  in¬ 
auguration  of,  iv,  532. 

Jeffries,  G.  W.,  plank  in  Democratic  platform 
of  i836,  IV,  703. 

Jelly  fish,  II,  567. 

Jenkins,  John,  hanged  by  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  i8ji,  111,  319-321;  inquest 
on  body,  and  result,  321,  322. 

Jenkins,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Sonora  in  1833, 
cases  before  him,  HI,  228,  229. 

Jenny  Lind,  mining  town,  III,  117. 

Jenny  Lind  theater  in  San  Francisco  in  1831, 
HI,  354!  burned  and  rebuilt,  358;  again  burned 
and  rebuilt  and  subject  of  so-called  “Jenny 
Lind  Theater  Swindle,”  408,  409;  remodeled 
for  city  hall,  409,  410;  act  of  1852  for  purchase 
of,  IV,  97. 

Jerez,  Maximo,  relations  with  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  779;  subsequent  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Walker,  794,  797,  798. 

Jernagin,  John  M.,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Lower  California,  III,  763,  770. 

Jersey  Flat,  mining  camp,  III,  93. 

Jessup,  Richard  M.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505, 558,  565,  574, 
576;  protest  against  discharge  of  David  S. 
Terry,  6c6;  report  on  expenses  and  finances, 
625;  part  in  restoring  state  arms,  633. 

Jesuits,  settlement  of  Lower  California  by  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents  I,  xiii-xvii),  165- 
256;  results  accomplished,  280,  288,  289  ;  part 
taken,  in  their  supercession,  by  Franciscans, 
296  ;  Santa  Anna’s  decree  of  1843  *n  favor  of, 
II,  326. 
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Jesus  de  los  Temblores  river,  I,  342. 

Jesus,  Father  Francisco  Rouset  de,  bishop  of 
Sonora,  I,  488. 

Jesus  Maria  river,  as  supposed  in  1826,  II,  99, 
796. 

Jewett,  William  S.,  portrait  painter,  Governor 
Bigler’s  bargain  with  for  portrait  of  John  A. 
Sutter  and  John  E.  Wool,  IV,  172. 

Jiggers,  how  remedy  against,  sent  to  jiggerless 
country,  I,  542. 

Jim  Crow  Canon,  III,  94. 

Jim  Crow,  Kanaka  pioneer  miner,  III,  92-94. 

Jimeno,  Father  Antonio,  at  wedding  of  Manuel 
Jimeno  Casarin,  II,  503;  neatness  at  Santa 
Barbara  mission  in  1830,  523. 

Jimeno,  Father  Jos6  Joaquin,  president  of 
southern  missions,  efforts  for  restoration  in 
1843,  H.  323!  grant  to,  for  college  of  Santa 
In6z  in  1844,  340. 

Jimeno,  Manuel — see  Casarin,  Manuel  Jimeno. 

J.  M.  Chapman,  schooner,  proposed  piratical 
cruise  of,  IV,  342-347. 

J.  M.  Ryerson,  schooner,  first  to  enter  Eel 
river  from  ocean,  III,  833,  835. 

“Jingo,”  remarkable  day  at  Daby’s  Ferry  on 
Mad  river,  HE,  928. 

Joaquin  Murieta  and  his  banditti  ( for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii),  712-726. 

Jocote  in  Nicaragua,  III,  802. 

John  Adams,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  III, 
591.  605,  606. 

John  Bertram,  clipper  ship,  importation  of  eggs 
in  185%  III,  882. 

John  L.  Stephens,  Pacific  mail  steamship,  III, 
616. 

John  Ritson,  British  bark,  American  passen¬ 
gers  on,  III,  249,  250. 

Johns,  Thomas  D.,  captain  of  First  California 
Guard,  in  service  of  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  505. 

Johnson,  Abraham  R.,  killed  at  battle  of  San 
Pasqual,  II,  613-615. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  president  of  United  States, 
IV,  180,  388,  395,  397-399- 

Johnson,  J.  A.,  secretary  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  18/8-9,  IV,  6x6. 

Johnson,  James,  experience  with  Governor 
Micheltorena’s  soldiers,  II,  355. 

Johnson,  James,  state  senator  in  1865,  resolu¬ 
tion  that  Confederate  states  were  not  out  of 
Union,  and  Joseph  Kurtz’  amendment  that 
they  were  “out  in  the  cold,”  IV,  398. 

Johnson,  James  A.,  elected  congressman  in 
1867,  IV,  404;  lieutenant-governor  in  1875, 
566;  inaugural  remarks,  574. 

Johnson,  John  Neely,  fourth  state  governor, 
United  States  census  agent  in  1851,  111,  43; 
relations  as  governor  with  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  496-502,  508,  531- 
535  !  vain  attempt  of  citizens  to  reconcile  him 
with  committee,  535-542 ;  effort  to  bring 
about  a  conflict  between  committee  and 
United  States,  563,  566,  577,  579,  592,  593. 

Withdrawal  of  anti-vigilance  proclama¬ 
tion,  III,  633;  message  on  subject  in  1857, 
643 ;  on  state  indebtedness,  663 ;  agent  of 
Governor  McDougal  in  1851  to  settle  Indian 
difficulties,  840,  841,  842 ;  elected  governor  in 
1855,  IV,  174. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxii,  xxiii),  181-200;  retirement 
from  office  and  last  message,  230-232  ;  subse¬ 
quent  career,  -and  death,  232  ;  on  state  prison 
affairs  in  1858,  251 ;  Governor  Latham  on  his 
pardons,  258. 

Johnson,  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  counsel  in  New  Almaden 
quicksilver  mine  case,  IV,  287. 


Johnson,  R.  P.,  IV,  297. 

Johnson’s  Cut-off,  pass  in  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  IV,  169,  481. 

Johnson,  Theodore  T.,  account  of  John  Green¬ 
wood’s  family,  111,  889-891 ;  account  of  pio¬ 
neer  miners,  IV,  51. 

Johnson,  William,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281 ;  ranch 
on  Bear  river,  679. 

Johnson,  William  Neely,  III,  500. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  United  States  general 
in  command  in  California  in  early  part  of 
1861,  IV,  284-286;  superseded,  return  east, 
joins  Confederacy,  and  death  at  battle  of 
Shiloh,  286;  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war, 
311- 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  part  as  Confed¬ 
erate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  307,  3x6,  357,  360,  364, 
381,  385,  386. 

Johnston,  George  Pen,  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner,  issues  warrants  in  1856  against  Durkee 
and  Rand  for  alleged  piracy,  III,  641 ;  dis¬ 
charges  alleged  fugitive  slave  Archy,  IV, 
246;  quarrel  with  William  I.  Ferguson  in 
1858,  duel,  and  death  of  Ferguson,  246-248; 
assemblyman  in  1855,  advocate  of  more  strin¬ 
gent  laws  against  dueling,  248;  trial,  acquit¬ 
tal  and  subsequent  regrets,  248,  249 ;  death, 
249. 

Jones,  Dr.  Alexander,  associate  with  William 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III,  772. 

Jones,  Edward,  connection  with  Adams  & 
Co.’s  affairs,  III,  449,  450,  451 ;  opposition  to 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
537-539- 

Jones,  Edward  D.,  member  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  assaulted  by 
John  Stephens,  III,  618. 

Jones,  J.  M.,  quarrel  with  Henry  A.  Tefft  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  II,  760; 
other  appearances,  768,  771;  early  resident 
of  Sonora,  III,  126. 

Jones,  John  Coffin,  captain  of  American  bark 
Volunteer,  bill  of  lading  for  Solis  conspir¬ 
ators,  II,  1x3. 

Jones,  John  P.,  state  senator  in  1865,  resolu¬ 
tions  on  reconstruction  of  rebel  states,  IV, 
398,  399- 

Jones,  Thomas,  Ap  C.,  United  States  commo¬ 
dore,  seizure  of  Monterey  in  1843,  H,  317,  318; 
how  he  relinquished  it,  319  ;  Governor  Mich¬ 
eltorena’s  demands,  321,  322;  in  command 
in  the  Pacific  in  1849,  676;  connection  with 
“Baron”  Steinberger,  720 ;  visit  to  Governor 
Micheltorena  at  Los  Angeles,  III,  179. 

Jones,  W.  A.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  III,  316. 

Jones,  William  Carey,  son-in-law  of  Thomas 

H.  Benton,  counsel  for  Fremont  at  court 
martial  trial,  II,  639;  report  on  California 
land  titles,  743,  744. 

Jones,  William,  candidate  for  state  controller 
in  1867,  IV,  403,  404. 

Jordan,  Alejandro,  colonization  scheme  in  1792, 

I,  549- 

Jordan,  Louis,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in 
1S46,  II,  412. 

Jordan,  William  H.,  assemblyman  and  speaker 
in  1887,  IV,  706;  remarks  on  university  of 
California,  713. 

“Jos6,  el  Cantor,”  Soledad  mission  Indian  in 
1831,  II,  137,  138. 

Jos6  Maria,  killed  at  San  Diego  in  1769,  I,  320. 

Josephine  Mine,  III,  133,  134. 

Journal  of  Commerce  newspaper,  IV,  709. 

Joven  Guipuzcoana,  Mexican  bark,  11,  267 

Joyas,  “execrable  y  maldita  gente,  ”  I,  773. 

Juan  de  Fuca,  I,  129,  130,  133. 

Juan  de  Fuca  Straits,  I,  130. 
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Juan  Fernandez  Island,  Woodes  Rogers  at,  I, 
103;  Shelvocke  at,  114,  115. 

Juanita,  Mexican  woman,  lynched  at  Downie- 
vilie  in  1851,  III,  307-309. 

Juanito,  precocious  Indian  boy  of  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  I,  174,  175. 

JuanJos6,  Indian  servant  in  Estudillo  family, 
111,  885. 

Juan  Rodriguez  Island,  I,  75,  76. 

Juarez,  Benito  Pablo,  president  of  Mexico,  bow 
entitled,  IV,  4x3,  4x4;  “war  of  reform”  in 
1860,414;  elected  president  in  1861,  suspen¬ 
sion  of  payment  of  public  obligations,  armed 
intervention  of  European  powei's,  414 ;  Louis 
Napoleon’s  schemes,  and  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  414,  415;  Maximilian’s  collapse,  and 
execution,  415-418;  at  the  head  of  Mexican 
affairs  and  successfully  so,  419. 

Juarez,  Cayetano  and  Marcos,  residents  north 
of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Juarez,  Jos6,  leader  of  Chowchilla  Indians  in 
1850,  III,  839. 

Judah,  Henry  M.,  United  States  captain  at 
Fort  Humboldt  in  1854,  services  in  Indian 
troubles,  III,  913-915. 

Judah,  Theodore  D.,  engineer  of  Sacramento 
Valley  railroad,  IV,  453;  services  in  and  for 
railroad  convention  of  1859,453-455;  part  in 
organization  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  455-457  ;  chief  engineer  of  road, 
surveys  and  reports,  456-461 ;  services  at 
Washington  in  procuring  act  of  July  1,  1862, 
461-464  ;  construction  of  road,  464-466 ;  last 
visit  east,  and  death,  466;  accuracy  and 
excellence  of  his  work,  484. 

Judas  Iscariot,  yearly  hanging  and  burning 
of,  in  old  California,  II,  502. 

Judicial  Department,  in  Spanish  times,  I,  544, 
545;  Governor  Borica  as  magistrate  and 
judge,  600,  601 ;  Arrillaga,  618* 

In  Mexican  times,  under  “  Plan  de  Go- 
bierno”  of  1824,  II,  54  ;  in  1830, 120;  Echeandia 
as  magistrate  and  judge,  123;  in  1836,  258, 
259;  in  1840,  superior  tribunal  of  justice,  264, 
309,  310;  in  1845,  367,  369- 
Under  American  military  governors, 
Kearny  and  Biddle’s  prize  court  at  Monte¬ 
rey,  II,  637  ;  Governor  Mason’s  excellence  as 
judge,  665,  666;  condition  in  1849,  714,  715; 
election  of  judges  in  1849,  727  !  discussions 
about,  in  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 
769;  under  de  facto  government  777-784. 

Under  state  government,  election  of  judges 
by  legislature  in  1849,  H>  789,  790;  act  of  1850, 
organizing  new  courts,  797;  Governor  McDou- 
gal’s  notions  about,  IV,  85;  Bigler’s  recom¬ 
mendations  in  1853,  1 17;  reforms  by  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  of  1862,  299,  339,  340,  352; 
Governor  Haight  in  favor  of  judges  holding 
during  good  behavior,  412;  question  of  law’s 
delays  in  legislature  of  1873-4,  533;  questions 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  625; 
provisions  of  constitution  of  1879  concerning, 
632,  633;  Stoneman  on,  694. 

Judicial  election,  under  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  of  1862,  IV,  299,  339,  340;  election  of  1863, 
353;  of  1867,  404;  Governor  Low  recommends 
abolishing,  405;  election  of  1871, 499,  500;  Booth 
on,  502;  election  of  1875,  519,  520;  abolished  by 
constitution  of  1879,  632. 

Jueces  del  campo  (judges  of  the  plains),  II,  483; 
retained  by  legislature  of  1850,  800. 

Julia,  schooner,  United  States  arms  taken  from, 
by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

HI,  567. 

Junction  Bar,  mininglocality,  and  anti-foreigner 
movements  at,  III,  710,  711. 

Junipero  Serra — see  Serra,  Jum'pero. 


Juno,  British  war  ship,  at  Yerba  Buena  in  1846, 

II,  573. 

Junta  Departmental — see  Legislative  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Juntas,  to  take  oath  of  independence  and  swear 
allegiance  to  empire  of  Mexico,  II,  44;  to 
select  members  of  first  provincial  deputation, 
45;  provided  for  by  “Plan  de  Gobierno”  of 
1824,  and  powers,  57,  58;  departmental,  263- 
328;  Jos6  Castro’s,  of  military  officers  of  Mon¬ 
terey  in  1846,  396-398;  proposed,  at  Santa 
Barbara  to  take  measures  against  United 
States,  401,  402;  its  failure,  406. 

Judicial  possession,  first  instance  of,  II,  746,  747; 
what  it  was,  752. 

Jury,  Alcalde  Walter  Colton  calls  first,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  II,  590,  591;  Governor  Mason  on,  664; 
Alcalde  Field  on,  781,  782;  Weller’s  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to,  IV,  253. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  under  Mexican  law  of 
1836,  II,  259;  accountable  to  prefects,  261,  263; 
to  hold  courts  of  first  instance  in  certain 
cases,  368;  how  to  be  named,  369. 

Under  state  laws,  Uncle  Zeke  of  Nevada, 
Barry  of  Sonora,  Jenkins  and  Olney  of  Marys¬ 
ville,  III,  226-230. 

Jute  bag  manufactory  at  San  Quentin  state 
prison,  IV,  648;  pronounced  a  success  by 
Governor  Perkins,  665;  Bartlett  vetoes  bill  of 
excessive  appropriation  for,  713,  714. 


-KAHWOOKUM,  attempt  in  1866  to  change 
name  of  Monte  Diablo  to,  IV,  402. 

Kalloch,  Rev.  Isaac  S.,  nomination  for  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  in  1879,  strictures  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  reply,  shooting  by  Charles 
De  Young,  and  election,  IV,  656. 

Kalloch,  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Jr.,  how  and  why  he 
killed  Charles  De  Young,  acquittal  of  murder, 
IV,  657. 

Kamehameha,  king  of  Hawaii,  and  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  negotiations  with  him,  I,  707,  708;  how 
he  ceded  his  kingdom  and  became  brother  to 
King  George,  708. 

Kanaka  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  98. 

Kanakas,  employed  by  John  A.  Sutter,  II,  282; 
taken  by  him  to  mines,  686;  Jim  Crow  and 
his  mining,  III,  92-94;  movement  against  them 
at  Ballard’s  Bar,  705,  706. 

Kane,  Thomas,  state  senator  in  1880,  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe,  and  result,  IV,  653. 

Kane,  Tina  L.,  part  in  Order  of  Native  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Golden  West,  IV,  537. 

Kansas,  question  in  congress  in  1857,  IV,  215; 
“squatter  sovereignty,”  “border  ruffianism” 
and  Lecompton  constitution,  215,  216;  contest 
in  congress,  216,  217;  resolutions  for  and 
against,  243,  244. 

Kaweah  Indians,  III,  839;  captured  by  Captain 
Kuykendall,  852. 

Kayser,  Sebastian,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Kearney,  Dennis,  leader  of  sand-lots  in  1877,  IV, 
594.  599;  character,  599;  interview  with  United 
States  Senator  Sargent, 599;  Union  Hall  meet¬ 
ing,  600;  president  of  Workingmen’s  jxarty, 
600,  601;  split  in  party,  601,  602;  manifesto 
that  “Chinese  must  go,”  and  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence,  602,  603;  meeting  on  Nob  Hill,  603,  604; 
speech  at  Irish  American  Hall,  604;  arrest  of, 
605;  how  he  “squealed,”  605,  606;  discharge, 
re-arrest  and  re-discharge,  606;  Thanksgiving 
day  parade,  and  incendiary  threats,  606-608; 
prosecution  for  riot,  and  acquittal,  608,  609; 
expulsion  from  Workingmen’s  party,  and 
result,  delegates  to  constitutional  convention, 
613;  presides  over  Workingmen’s  state  con- 
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vention  of  1879,  642;  exclusion  from  assembly 
chamber  and  committee  rooms  of  legislature 
of  1880,  654. 

Kearney,  Philip,  major,  headquarters  at  So¬ 
noma,  II,  427. 

Kearney,  William  (“Woolley' !),  banished  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
111,  525;  supposed  custodian  of  fraudulent 
ballot-box,  526;  deportation,  527,  530. 

Kearny,  General  Stephen  W.,  third  American 
military  governor,  in  charge  of  “army  of  the 
west”  in  1846,  II,  606;  sketch  of  earlier  life, 
606,  607;  instructions  to,  607,  608;  in  New 
Mexico,  608-610;  march  to  California  and 
battle  of  San  Pasqual,  610-616;  relations  with 
Commodore  Stockton,  6x8-627;  voyage  to 
Monterey,  governor,  proclamation,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  beach-and- water-lot  grant,  627-637;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Fremont, 637-64 1 ;  views  in  reterence 
to  American  alcaldes,  656,  657;  grant  before 
legislature  of  1851,  IV,  71. 

Kearny  street  widening  in  San  Francisco,  IV, 
402,  572. 

Kearsarge,  United  States  war  steamer,  how  it 
sunk  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  361,  362. 

Keith,  William,  painter,  IV,  716. 

Keler,  Father  Ignacio,  I,  247. 

Kelley,  Terence,  ordered  to  leave  state  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
53°>  560;  deportation,  565. 

Kellogg,  H.  B.,  assemblyman  in  1854,  opposition 
to  Chinese  immigration,  IV,  111. 

Kellogg,  J.  G.,  Kellogg,  Hewston  &  Co.  and 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  private  gold  coinage,  III,  405, 
444.  445- 

Kellogg,  W.  W.,  state  senator  in  1886,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  David  S.  Terry’s  attack  upon  supreme 
court  justices  Morrison  and  Sharpstein,  IV, 
696. 

Kelly,  John,  alias  Barbier,  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
559- 

Kelly,  killed  in  Sacramento  squatter  riot  of 
1850,  III,  676. 

Kelsey,  Andrew,  arrival  in  1841,  11,  331. 

Kelsey,  Benjamin,  and  wife,  arrival  in  1841,  II, 
331- 

Kelsey,  Samuel,  part  in  Bear  Flag  revolution, 
II,  429. 

Kelsey’s,  mining  town,  III,  75;  nugget,  144. 

Kemble,  E.  C.,  visit  to  and  report  on  gold  fields 
in  1848,  II,  687,  III,  52. 

Kendrick,  John,  his  ship  Columbia  ordered  to 
be  seized  in  1789,  I,  543;  voyage  of,  and  how 
killed  in  a  salute,  696-698. 

Kennedy,  Captain,  of  British  bark  John  Ritson, 
how  taught  his  duty  to  California-bound 
passengers  in  1849,  III,  249,  250. 

Kennedy,  Commodore,  of  sloop-of-war  Pea¬ 
cock,  in  California  in  1836,  II,  317,  318. 

Kennedy,  James,  arrival  in  1831,  II,  279. 

Kenney,  Major,  chastisement  of  Rogue  river 
Indians  in  1851,  III,  905. 

Kent,  J.  Horace,  coroner  of  San  Francisco  in 
1856,  III,  636. 

Kern  County,  Governor  Booth  vetoes  bill  for 

•  re-locating  county  seat  of,  IV,  511;  James  B. 
Haggin’s  immense  holdings  of  land  in,  588. 

Kern  Lake,  II,  538,  III,  138. 

Kern  river  and  mines,  III,  138;  mining  rush, 
138,  153;  story  of  “the  Mexican  physician,” 
I53- 

Kewen,  Achilles,  associate  of  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  772;  lieutenant-colonel, 
killed  at  first  battle  of  Rivas,  773. 

Kewen,  E.  J.  C.,  attorney-general  in  1849,  H> 
789;  action  in  reference  to  San  Francisco 


ayuntamiento  sales  of  town  lots,  III,  389; 
named  as  friend  of  Duncan  W.  Perley  in 
challenge  to  Broderick,  IV,  222;  imprison¬ 
ment  in  1862  for  secession  utterances,  and 
release,  333,  334;  assemblyman  in  1863,  and 
attempt  to  exclude  him  for  treason  how  frus¬ 
trated,  334. 

Keyes,  E.  D.,  United  States  captain,  lease  of 
government  reserve  property  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  HI,  419,  420;  drastic  measures  with 
squatters  in  1850,  678. 

Keyesville,  mining  town,  III,  138. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  author  of  “Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  James  Lick’s  monument  to,  IV,  582. 

Keysburg,  one  of  Donner  party,  horrible  sus¬ 
picions  about,  II,  680,  681. 

Keyser,  Philip  W.,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  82. 

Keystone  mine,  III,  112. 

Kibbe,  William  C.,  quartermaster-general  in 
1856,  III,  497,  632;  part  in  Wintoon  Indian 
war,  919;  method  of  conducting  Indian  war 
condemned  by  Governors  Latham  and  Dow¬ 
ney,  IV,  262;  his  “Tehama  County  Indian 
war,”  and  bills  for  it,  262,  263. 

Kientepoos — see  Captain  Jack. 

Kilburn,  of  Napa  valley,  onion  crop  in  1851  and 
enormous  profits,  III,  S67. 

Kimball  carriage  factory  of  San  Francisco,  IV, 
553- 

Kimball’s  directory  of  San  Francisco  in  1850, 
HI,  424.  3  ’ 

Kindness  of  early  miners,  III,  182-184. 

King,  A.  J.,  assemblyman  in  i860,  action  on 
proposed  act  against  “lobbying  and  log¬ 
rolling,”  IV,  269. 

King,  Clarence,  exposure  to  diamond  swindle, 
IV,  547,  548. 

King,  Henry,  brother  of  James  King  of  Wm., 
Ill,  463. 

King,  James  L.,  elected  to  state  board  of  equal¬ 
ization  in  1879,  IV,  645. 

King,  John,  saloon  keeper  of  San  Francisco, 
exhibition  of  head  of  Joaquin  Murieta,  III. 
725- 

King,  lieutenant  of  Fremont’s  party  in  1846, 
part  in  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II,  424. 

King  of  William,  James,  banking  house  of,  in 
San  Francisco  in  1851,  III,  355,  443;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Adams  &  Co.,  445;  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  newspaper,  462,  463;  sketch  of  earlier 
life,  463,  464 ;  action  as  foreman  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  grand  jury  in  1853,  464  ;  financial  losses, 
464;  contract  with  Adams  &  Co.,  464,  465; 
quarrel  with  Alfred  A.  Cohen  and  refusal  to 
fight  duel,  465-467;  connection  with  Henry 
Reed,  467. 

Start  of  Evening  Bulletin,  attack  upon 
Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  Ill,  467-469  ;  newspaper 
attack  upon  David  C.  Broderick,  469  ;  influ¬ 
ence  and  power,  attempts  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way,  477  ;  preparations  to  resist  assault, 
477,  478;  article  about  James  P.  Casey,  478  ; 
interview  with  Casey,  478,  479;  assassination 
by  Casey,  480,  481  ;  what  he  said  of  John 
Nugent,  490,  491;  announcement  of  death, 
512;  circumstances  of  death,  513,  514;  lying 
in  state  and  funeral,  514,  515;  “King  testi¬ 
monial,”  621,  622;  monument,  622. 

King’s  River  Canon,  III,  861. 

King’s  river,  Governor  Booth  vetoes  bill  in 
reference  to  booms  in,  IV,  510. 

King’s  River  Indian  reservation,  United  States 
peace  commissioners  at,  in  1851,  III,  856,  857; 
troubles  about  land,  and  murders  at,  858,  859; 
Indians  at,  in  1856,  916. 

King,  Thomas  Buchanan,  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1849,  H.  7S6 ;  how  sent, 
while  congressman  from  Georgia,  as  special 
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agent  to  California,  and  object,  809,  810;  pur¬ 
pose  of  mission  anticipated,  810,  81 1;  can¬ 
didate  for  United  States  senate  in  1851,  IV, 
96. 

King,  Thomas  S.,  speech  against  James  P. 
Casey  after  shooting  of  his  brother  James 
King  of  William,  III,  484,485;  editor  of  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin  on  Henry  S.  Foote’s  proposed 
revision  of  state  constitution,  558 ;  connection 
with  “King testimonial,”  622. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  pastor  of  First  Unitarian 
church  of  San  Francisco,  eloquence,  services 
in  favor  of  Union,  promoter  of  sanitary  fund, 
death,  IV,  289;  how  started  sanitary  fund 
movement  in  California,  348,  349 ;  resolutions 
of  legislature  of  1863-4,  and  other  honors  to 
memory  of,  377. 

King,  W.  A.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  act  to  make 
“Lake  Bigler”  official  name  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
IV,  437- 

King,  William  L.,  United  States  vice-president 
in  1850,  II,  823. 

Kino  (Kuhn),  Father  Eusebio,  work  for  and  in 
Lower  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents  I,  xiv),  155-187. 

Kirby,  Henry,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281;  false 
charges  against  Stephen  Smith  in  Mexico  in 
1845,  377- 

Kittering,  killed  by  W.  H.  Worth  at  Algerine 
Camp  in  1855,  III,  299. 

Klamath  County,  organization,  and  destruction, 
III,  140,  141. 

Klamath,  Fort,  in  Oregon,  III,  944;  trial  and 
execution  of  Modocs  at,  978-980. 

Klamath  Indian  reservation,  III,  915;  Indians 
at,  in  1856,  916;  bad  management  at,  923. 

Klamath  Indians,  Fremont’s  experience  with, 

II,  420,  421 ;  connection  of  Modocs  with,  III, 
939;  unfriendly  relations,  940,  941. 

Klamath  Lake,  III,  138. 

Klamath  Lake  Indian  reservation  in  Oregon, 

III,  939,  40. 

Klamath  mountains,  II,  536. 

Klamath  river,  mines,  III,  139;  discovery  and 
survey,  834 ;  massacres  of  Indians  in  1852, 
907,  908,  913 ;  Indian  troubles  at  Orleans  Bar, 
914;  at  mouth  of  Salmon  river,  destruction 
of  Red  Cap  Indians,  914,  915;  Vandall  killed 
by  Indians  at  mouth  of,  in  1858,  919,  920 ; 
project  to  turn  head-waters  of,  into  Sacra¬ 
mento  river,  IV,  240. 

Klamath,  State  of,  as  proposed  in  1859,  IV,  241. 

Knapp’s  ranch,  and  cave  under  it,  III,  123. 

Knight,  Benjamin,  state  senator  in  1885,  IV,  986, 
987. 

Knight,  H.  L.,  secretary  of  Workingmen’s 
party,  IV,  600;  part  in  sand-lots  troubles,  605. 

Knights’  Ferry  in  Tuolumne  county,  people  of, 
against  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9, 

IV,  637. 

Knight’s  Landing  on  Sacramento  river,  II,  428. 

Knight,  William,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331;  acts 
as  interpreter  in  Bear  Flag  seizure  of  So¬ 
noma,  429. 

Know  Nothings — see  American  or  Know  Noth¬ 
ing  party. 

Koeberle,  Albert,  discovery  and  introduction  of 
fruit-tree-pest-destroying  insects,  IV,  676. 

Kohler,  Frederick,  chief  engineer  of  first  San 
Francisco  fire  department,  III,  360;  state 
assayer  in  1850,  and  his  ingots,  404  ;  county 
recorder  of  San  Francisco  in  1856,  636;  con¬ 
nection  with  David  C.  Broderick  in  manufac¬ 
ture  of  private  gold  coins  in  1849,  IV,  141,  142. 

Kooser,  Benjamin  P.,  how  he  administered  on 
James  H.  Carson’s  estate  while  Carson  still 
lived,  III,  119. 

Koskoff,  Alexander,  arrival  with  Russians  and 


Kodiak  Indians  in  1812,  I,  626;  Russian  settle¬ 
ment  at  Bodega,  626,  627;  called  “Pie  de 
palo — Timber-toe,”  comandante  at  Fort  Ross 
in  1816,  627 ;  conference  with  Governor  Sola 
in  1816,  627,  628. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  Hungarian  agitator,  resolu¬ 
tions  in  favor  of,  tabled  by  legislature  of  1852, 
IV,  129. 

Kostromitenoff,  Pedro,  Russian  comandante  at 
Fort  Ross  from  1836  to  1842,  II,  286;  negotia¬ 
tions  for  final  withdrawal  of  Russians,  286- 
288. 

Kotzebue,  Otto  von,  visit  in  Russian  ship 
Rurick  to  California  in  1816,  I,  627  ;  confer¬ 
ence  with  Governor  Sola,  627,  628,  642. 

Koupreanoff,  Colonel,  ex-governor  of  Russian 
America,  at  San  Francisco  in  1840,  II,  286. 

Kraft,  Aham,  banished  by  San  P'rancisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  616,  617. 

Krusenstern  and  Lisiansky,  voyage  of  circum¬ 
navigation,  I,  624. 

Kiihn — see  Kino. 

Kurtz,  D.  B.,  state  senator  in  1853,  proposition 
to  divide  state,  IV,  131. 

Kurtz,  Joseph,  state  senator  in  1865,  IV,  398. 

Kuykendall,  John  J.,  breaks  up  Chowchilla 
Indian  conspiracy  in  1850,  III,  839  ;  captain 
in  Mariposa  battalion  in  1851,839;  captures 
Kaweah  Indians,  852. 


LABATT,  HENRY  J.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  623. 

La  Belle,  schooner,  carries  Raousset-Boulbon 
on  last  expedition,  III,  747. 

Labor  agitations,  effect  of,  IV,  658,  659 ;  strike 
of  San  Francisco  iron  workers  in  1885,  692- 

Labor  Bureau,  proposed  in  1878,  IV,  588 ;  de¬ 
feated  in  1880,  651 ;  Governor  Perkins  on, 
659;  act  of  1873  for,  677. 

Labor  and  laborers,  wages  in  early  mining 
times,  II,  689,  690,  692;  in  1854,  III,  424;  Indian, 
886,  887;  Chinese,  IV,  100-102;  question  of 
Chinese,  in  1852,  102-105;  Paul  K.  Hubbs’  bill 
against  Coolie,  105;  Governor  Bigler  against, 
105-108 ;  eight-hour  law  defeated  in  i£66,  402 ; 
Haight  in  favor  of,  412;  law  passed  in  1S6S, 
423;  Booth  vetoes  bill  regulating  hours  of 
labor  of  street-car  conductors,  534  ;  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  of  1886  in  favor  of,  associa¬ 
tions,  701. 

Lachapelle,  O.  de,  follower  of  Pindray  and 
leader  for  Raousset-Boulbon  in  taking  of 
Hermosillo,  III,  737;  answer  under  fire  to 
Lenoir,  737. 

Lackawanna,  United  States  war  vessel,  part  in 
putting  down  San  Francisco  sand-lots  riots  in 
1877,  IV,  597,  598. 

Lacy,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  San  Francisco  minister 
in  1856,  IV,  196. 

Ladrillero,  Juan  Fernandez  de,  I,  126. 

“Lady-partners”  in  early  miners’  dances,  III, 
185,  186. 

Lady’s  boot,  excitement  caused  by,  in  mines, 

III,  185. 

Laframboise,  Michel,  and  trappers,  arrival  in 
1832  and  settlement  at  French  Camp  near 
Stockton,  II,  279;  how  he  gave  name  to  Sis¬ 
kiyou  county,  III,  937. 

Lagoarde,  armorer  at  Broderick-Terry  duel, 

IV,  225,  226. 

La  Grulla,  William  Walker’s  battle  of,  III,  765. 

Laguna  de  la  Merced — see  Lake  Merced. 

Laguna  de  Tache  rancho  in  Monterey  county, 
Limantour’s  fraudulent  claim  to,  III,  698. 

Laguna,  rancho  de,  Alvarado  and  Michelto- 
rena  at,  in  1844,  II,  343,  344. 
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Laguna  survey  of  San  Francisco,  III,  382. 

Laine,  Thomas  H.,  state  senator  in  1873,  com¬ 
plimentary  vote  for  United  States  senator  in 
1873,  528  ;  report  against  state  annuity  to 

John  A.  Sutter,  530,  531 ;  report  against  clos¬ 
ing  streets  in  San  Francisco  for  race  track, 
531 ;  report  against  employment  of  chaplain, 
570,  57 1 5  member  of  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  constitution,  638. 

Laird,  Amos,  vice-president  of  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1854,  IV,  154. 

Lake,  Delos,  judge  of  fourth  district  court, 
resignation,  III,  450  ;  sentence  of  Rodman  M. 
Backus,  5x0 ;  leave  of  absence  to,  in  1853, 
vetoed  by  Governor  Bigler,  IV,  132  ;  absence 
of,  in  1854,  and  result,  171. 

Lake  Donner — see  Donner  Lake. 

Lake  Merced,  Rivera  y  Moncada  and  Father 
Palou  at  in  1774,  I,  389;  named  in  1775,  393; 
grant  of  rancho  of,  to  Jos6  Antonio  Galindo, 
II,  204,  205 ;  III,  381 ;  scene  of  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  224,  226. 

Lakes,  II,  532,  536-538. 

Lamar,  Joseph  B.,  candidate  xor  state  senatoi 
from  Alameda  county  defeated  by  John  W. 
Bones  in  1878,  IV,  610. 

Lamb.  Jack,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560.  * 

Lamon,  J.  C.,  settler  in  Yosemite  Valley,  IV, 
508-510. 

Landaela,  Father  Martin  de,  at  San  Francisco, 

I,  564. 

Land  Commission,  act  of  congress  creating,  II, 
744;  claims  presented  to,  and  action,  752,  754 ; 
composition  and  powers  of,  III,  691-693;  com¬ 
missioners,  officers,  and  session,  695;  business 
of,  695,  696. 

Lands  and  Land  Titles,  Viceroy  Bucareli’s 
instructions  in  1773  as  to  grants,  I,  516,  517; 
first  grant  in  California,  517 ;  Governor  Fe¬ 
lipe  de  Neve  s  regulations  for  pueblos,  522- 
525;  powers  of  Jacobo  Ugarte  y  Loyola, 
comandante-general  of  Provincias  Internas, 
562;  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  of  1824  and 
1828  in  relation  to,  II,  105,  106;  instructions 
to  Victoria  in  1830  to  make  certain  grants, 
125;  disposition  of,  under  secularization  laws, 
1 86-188. 

Rights  of  pueblos,  grant  of  “  Laguna  de  la 
Merced”  at  San  Francisco,  II,  204,  205; 
under  '*  El  Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la 
Alta  California,”  234,  235;  Micheltorena’s 
pledge  to  missionaries  about,  324 ;  grants 
contiguous  to  missions  stopped  in  1845,  363; 
rise  in  value  upon  raising  American  flag, 
589;  how  Chico  ordered  alcalde  of  Dolores  to 
make  grant  in  Yerba  Buena  in  i806,  591  ;  dis¬ 
cussions  and  disputes  about  titles  in  18., 7  and 
1848,  656;  Mason’s  views  on  powers  of  al¬ 
caldes  to  sell  town  lots  in  San  Francisco,  731; 
Riley’s  views  on  titles  and  disposition  of, 
737,  738. 

Land  grants  in  general,  laws  and  docu¬ 
ments  on  which  they  rested,  California 
archives  ard  formalities  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II,  xxxvii),  739-755;  discussions 
about,  in  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 

'  7 72,  773;  Gwin’s  request  to  congress  for  land 
to  state,  774  ;  beach-and-water-lot  property 
of  San  Francisco,  III,  370,  371,  373-375;  pueblo 
claim  to  San  Francisco,  alcalde  grants  and 
town  sales,  380-389;  Mexican  grants  in  San 

.Francisco,  381,  382. 

Squatters  and  squatter  troubles  (for  partic¬ 
ulars,  see  Contents,  IIB,  xxxi,  xxxii),  666-690. 

Land  Commission  and  its  work  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxii,  xxxiii),  691- 
'’04. 


Reclamation  of  swamp  and  overflowed,  III, 
873;  Governor  McDougal’s  views  on,  IV,  84, 
85;  Bigler  on  same  subject,  139;  proposition 
of  state’s  ownership,  157  ;  recommendation 
for  sale  of  salt  marsh  and  tide  and  swamp 
and  overflowed,  and  in  favor  of  squatters, 
179;  “Van  Ness  ordinance”  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  237-239 ;  Governor  Stanford  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  public,  367,  368  ;  Low  on  same  subject, 
405- 

Act  for  sale  of  salt  marsh  and  tide,  in  San 
Francisco,  IV,  423;  Haight  on  state  land 
system,  426 ;  sale  of  San  Francisco  salt  marsh 
and  tide,  426;  San  Francisco  “Outside 
Lands”  acts,  434,  435;  congressional  grants 
to  Pacific  railroads,  451,  462,  463,  471-473 ; 
Booth  on,  question  of  mines  in  school  sec¬ 
tions,  immense  holdings  by  private  persons, 
525 ;  question  of  monopoly  of,  before  legisla¬ 
ture,  533,  574,  587,  588;  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  as  to,  in  convention  of 
1878-9,  611,  617,  625;  Perkins  on  constitutional 
provision  for  taxing  uncultivated  same  as 
cultivated,  649 ;  resolutions  of  extra  session 
of  1884  against  large  holdings,  685. 

Lane,  George,  on  black  list  rf  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  cf  1856,  III,  565. 

Langdon,  Dr.  and  John  Glanton  rob  Indians  on 
Colorado  river,  and  result,  III,  803,  894. 

Langell  Valley,  in  Modoc  county,  III,  975. 

Lang’s  station  on  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
671. 

Languages,  Governor  Borica  orders  Spanish 
taught  Indians  to  exclusion  of  native,  I,  596; 
priests  to  use  only  Spanish  794;  “The  Cali¬ 
fornian,’-  newspaper  printed  half  in  English 
and  half  Spanish,  and  its  Spanish  type,  II, 
588,  589 ;  three,  used  on  trial  before  Alcalde 
Walter  Colton,  591 ;  laws  required  to  be 
published  ip  Spanish  as  well  as  English  in 
1849,  772;  judicial  proceedings  in  Spanish 
done  away  with,  792;  La  Nicaraguense  news¬ 
paper  published  by  William  Walker  half 
English  and  half  Spanish,  III,  783;  Walker’s 
decree  on  equal  effect  of  English  and  Spanish 
documents,  795;  Governor  Weller  on  cost  of 
statutes  in  Spanish,  IV,  254  ;  provisions  of 
constitution  of  18,-9  requiring  laws,  public 
documents  and  proceedings  only  in  English, 

633. 

Languages,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  I,  276, 
277  ;  of  Alta  California,  793-799;  curious  com¬ 
pound  of  languages  used  by  Chapman, 
builder  of  schooner  Guadalupe  at  San  Ga¬ 
briel  mission  in  1830,  II,  156;  of  old  Californi- 
aas  in  general,  505. 

La  Paz  mission  in  Lower  California,  I,  217, 
221-224  I  outbreak  of  Indians  and  murders  at, 
234-237- 

La  Paz,  Fortufio  Ximenez  at,  I,  46;  Cortds  at, 
48-53;  Cabrillo,  73;  Viscaino,  135,  136; 

Atondo  and  Kino,  155-161;  Jos6  de  Galvez 
and  Junipero  Serra  at  Santa  Ana  near,  307, 
308;  capital  of  third  district  of  Californias  in 
1839, II  257;  maeje  capital  of  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1829,  359  ;  American  flag  raised  at,  and 
treaty  of,  643,  644  ;  William  Walker  at,  III, 
762,  763. 

“  La  Peregrina,”  great  Californian  pearl,  story 
of,  1,  556,  557- 

La  Pdrouse,  Jean  Frangois  Galaup  de,  visit  in 
1788,  I,  467;  observations  on  Indians,  467, 
469;  departure,  and  gifts  to  California,  470; 
praise  of  Father  Lasuen,  472,  ^89  ;  particulars 
of  voyage,  objects,  and  fate,  674-676;  account 
of  character  and  conduct  fo  missionaries,  II, 
5i5,  516. 

La  Porte,  mining  locality,  III,  95. 
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Lara,  Romualdo,  sent  out  of  country  for  con¬ 
spiracy  in  1835,  11  -  i99>  200. 

Larceny,  grand,  made  punishable  in  1851  by 
death,  and  petty,  by  flogging,  IV,  70,  71. 

Lard,  common  use  of,  by  old  Californians,  II, 
484,  487- 

Larkin,  Henry,  state  senator  in  1872,  part  in 
reception  of  Japanese  embassy,  IV,  507. 

Larkin,  John,  wounded  in  squatter  fight  at 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  III,  684,  685. 

Larkin,  Thomas  O.,  United  States  consul  at 
Monterey,  smallpox  hospital  in  1844,  I,  789; 
arrival  in  1832,  II,  279;  defense  of  Michelto- 
rena,  360;  visit  with  Fremont  to  General 
Jos6  Castro  in  January,  1846,  417;  warns 
Fremont  of  Castro’s  preparations  to  attack 
him,  419;  interested  in  city  of  Francisca, 
afterwards  Benicia,  597  ;  arrested  by  Califor¬ 
nians  in  November,  1846,  602 ;  suggested  as 
administrator  of  Leidesdorff  estate,  668; 
letters  on  the  gold  mines,  688-692  ;  estimate 
of  number  oi  miners  in  June,  1848,  111,  45; 
prominence  of,  179. 

Las  Casas,  Bishop,  I,  296. 

Las  Flores,  Indian  pueblo  organized  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Figueroa,  If,  184. 

Laspeyre,  Thomas,  second  in  Showalter- 
Piercy  duel  in  1861,  IV,  279. 

Lassac,  leader  of  Indians  opposed  to  Mountain¬ 
eer  battalion  in  1863,  III,  931. 

Lassen  Peak,  II,  534,  546. 

Lassen,  Peter,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281,  283; 
grindstone  business  in  1845,  426 ;  project  to 
make  Honey  Lake  county  “  Territory  of 
Nataqua,”  IV,  190-192;  murder  of,  at  Honey 
Lake,  192. 

Lasso — see  Reata  or  Lasso. 

Lasuen,  Father  Fermin  Francisco  de,  chosen 
to  labor  in  Alta  California,  1,  364;  journey 
thither,  364,  365;  assigned  to  found  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  369;  address  against 
Comandante  Rivera  y  Moncada  and  other 
excommunicated  persons  in  1775,  374;  presi¬ 
dent  of  missions  in  1786,  454;  sketch  of  earlier 
life,  454,  455;  founds  Santa  Barbara  mission 
in  1786,  455,  456;  also  Purisima  Concepcion 
mission  in  1787,  458;  authorized  to  administer 
rite  of  confirmation,  459. 

How  called  to  found  new  missions,  I,  460; 
orders  foundation  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
461;  founds  Soledad  mission,  466;  La  P^rouse 
and  Vancouver’s  praise  of,  472;  founds  San 
Jos6  mission,  477;  founds  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission,  480;  also  San  Miguel,  481,  482;  swift 
measures  as  to  insanity  of  Father  Concepcion 
at  San  Miguel,  482, 483;  founds  San  Fernando 
mission,  484,  485;  selects  site  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  486;  return  after  labors  to  Monterey, 
and  Borica’s  account  of,  488;  expiration  of 
right  to  confirm,  and  vicario  foraneo  of 
bishop  of  Sonora,  488;  work  without  pay, 
488,  489;  solicitude  for  his  sister  Clara,  489; 
death,  burial,  and  character,  489^  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Borica  on  cruelty  against  Indians, 
564-570;  answer  to  Borica’s  request  for  con¬ 
tributions  from  missions  for  war  against 
France,  512;  discussion  with  Pedro  Fages  as 
to  beards  of  Indians,  733. 

Lataillade,  Cesario,  vice-consul  of  Spain,  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1846,  denunciations  of  Bear 
Flag  revolutionists,  II,  462,  463. 

Latham,  Milton  S.,  sixth  state  governor, 
elected  to  congress  in  1852,  IV,  134;  nomi¬ 
nated  for  congress  by  Broderick  wing  of 
Democratic  party  in  1854  but  withdrawn  from 
ticket,  155,  156;  candidate  for  governor  in 
1855,  174;  candidate  for  United  States  senate 
in  1857,  and  agreement  with  Broderick,  202; 


his  chances  to  succeed  Gwin,  and  how  he 
lost,  203-207;  nomination  for  governor  by 
Lecompton  Democrats  in  1859,  and  Broder¬ 
ick’s  denunciations,  218-220;  sketch  of  life 
and  offices,  257;  election  for  governor,  257. 

Administration  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxv),  258-262;  election  as  United 
States  senator,  260;  grand  scheme  in  favor  of 
slavery,  261-262;  resignation  of  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor,  262;  Lecompton  address  in  i860,  271; 
opposes  abolition  of  slavery,  338;  rumor  of 
appointment  as  United  States  circuit  judge, 
and  result,  338;  United  States  senator  till  1863, 
366;  president  of  California  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  how  he  sold  out  to  Central 
Pacific,  4S6;  death  in  1882,  718. 

Lathrop,  railroad  junction  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  IV,  671. 

Latimer,  Benjamin  G.,  judgment  against  San 
P'rancisco  in  1851  and  sale  of  property,  III, 
399-401. 

Latrobe,  Sacramento  Valley  railroad  extended 
to,  IV,  475. 

Launch,  built  by  Ayala  on  Carmel  river  and 
used  in  survey  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1775, 
I,  390-392;  how  lost,  393;  built  by  Luis  An¬ 
tonio  Argiiello  at  San  Francisco,  II,  52-55;  of 
Russians  at  Fort  Ross  and  in  San  Francisco 
bay,  175. 

Laundrying  and  laundries  in  early  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  425,  426;  Chinese  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1877,  IV,  595. 

Laura  Virginia,  schooner,  attempt  to  enter 
mouth  of  Eel  river  in  1850,  and  result,  131,833, 
834;  at  Trinidad  and  Crescent  City,  834;  dis¬ 
covery  of  mouth  of  Klamath  river,  834;  first 
vessel  to  enter  Humboldt  bay,  834,  835. 

Laurel  Hill  cemetery  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
428. 

Laurels,  II,  554. 

Lava  beds,  13,  537,  III,  938,  945;  Modoc  Indians 
in,  945,  946. 

Lavas,  II,  545,  546,  III,  862. 

Lavallette,  E.  A.  F.,  captain  of  frigate  Con¬ 
gress,  assists  in  seizing  Guaymas  lor  United 
States  in  1847, II,  544. 

La  Virgen,  Accessory  Transit  Company’s 
steamer  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  seized  by 
William  Walker,  III,  775,  798,  800. 

“  Law  and  Order”  party,  opposed  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  18^,6,  III, 
533;  capture  and  release  of,  569-573. 

Law,  influence  of  common,  upon  Walter 
Colton,  first  American  alcalde,  II,  590,  591, 
663;  rapid  growth  of  American,  in  California, 
663;  Governor  Mason’s  orders  for  jury  trial 
and  against  courts  of  special  commission, 
663,  664;  conflict  between  civil  and  common, 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  77r‘> 
Mexican,  in  force  up  to  organization  of  state, 
776)  777!  disregard  of  Mexican  law  in  Ameri¬ 
can  courts,  780;  Bui'nett’s  recommendations 
as  to,  787;  struggle  in  first  legislature  between 
civil  and  common,  and  result,  797-800. 

Early  struggles  for  organization  and  order 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xvi,  xvii), 
232-250. 

Evolution  of  mining  laws  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  LI,  xvii,  xviii),  251-271. 

Lawler,  John,  banished  by  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  558,  559,  560,  565. 

Law,  William  C.,  part  in  proposed  piratical 
expedition  of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  in 
1863,  IV,  343-346-  ,  .  j 

Lawyers,  between  1827  and  1831  and  at  end  of 
1839,  II.  310;  first  jury  trial  in  California  con¬ 
ducted  without,  591;  fees  in  land  cases,  753; 
first  legislature  unable  to  agree  about,  805; 
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why  considered  in  some  mining  camps  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  human  race,  III,  291,  292;  Evening 
Bulletin’s  remarks  on,  476;  squatter,  and  land 
grant  advocates,  687-689. 

Lead  ores,  II,  549,  550. 

Leake,  Charles  A.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  negro  testimony,  IV,  112. 

Leandry,  Juan  Bautista,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  2S1. 

Leather,  price  of,  in  1788,  I,  534. 

Leave  of  absence,  abuses  of  granting,  to  public 
officers,  IV,  131,  132;  case  in  1856  of  Justice 
Heydenfeldt  of  supreme  court,  and  effect, 
182;  Governor  Booth’s  vetoes  of  acts  allow¬ 
ing,  510. 

Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  IV,  462. 

Leavenworth,  Thaddeus  M.,  elected  first 
alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  1848,  II,  708; 
trouble  caused  by,  715;  suspension  and  res¬ 
toration  by  Governor  Riley,  716;  resignation, 
716;  acts  on  trial  of  “Hounds,”  726;  alcalde 
grants  by,  III,  382;  reports  to  ayuntamiento 
of  grants,  and  result,  382,  383. 

Lecatuit  Indians,  II,  794. 

L’Echo  du  Pacifique,  French  newspaper  of  San 
Francisco,  favors  Confederacy  in  1865,  IV, 
392. 

Lecompton,  constitution  of  Kansas,  IV,  216; 
how  first  adopted  in  Kansas  and  afterwards 
rejected,  216;  in  congress,  216-218;  state  con¬ 
vention  in  1859,  218;  rumored,  conspiracies 
against  Broderick,  220;  triumph  at  election  of 
1859,  223;  resolutions  in  legislatures  of  1858 
and  1859,  243,  244,  249;  defeat  of,  in  i860,  273; 
defeat  of,  in  1861,  290,  291. 

Lecompton,  Anti — see  Anti-Lecompton. 

Le  Count  &  Strong,  directory  of  San  Francisco 
in  1854,  III,  424. 

Lee  Chuen,  head  of  Chinese  See  Yup  Com¬ 
pany,  IV,  109. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  at  battle  of  Contreras,  II,  648; 
part  as  Confederate  general  in  Civil  war;  IV, 
307,  316-318;  at  battle  of  Chancellorville,  354, 
355;  at  battle  of  Gettysburg,  355,  356;  further 
part  in  Civil  war,  364-366,  385;  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  386,  387. 

Lees,  Isaiah  W.,  captain  of  police  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1856,  III,  483;  finds  fraudulent  ballot- 
box,  526;  Joseph  Hetherington  taken  from, 
by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  610. 

Leese,  Jacob  P.,  arrival  in  1834,  II,  280;  judge  at 
Sonoma  in  1846,  408;  house  at  Sonoma,  427; 
action  in  Bear  Flag  revolution  time,  429-431; 
settlement  in  Yerba  Buena  in  1836  and  house 
there,  591-593;  married  to  sister  of  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo  in  1837  and  his  daughter  Rosalie 
first  white  child  born  in  Yerba  Buena,  592; 
sells  out  to  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1841, 
593;  his  100- vara  lots  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
381;  Visitacion  rancho  at  San  Francisco 
granted  to,  in  1841,  382. 

Leese,  Rosalie,  first  white  child  born  in  Yerba 
Buena,  II,  592. 

Lee  Yuk  Nam,  head  of  Chinese  Suwon  Com¬ 
pany,  IV,  109. 

Legal  tender  notes,  issue  of  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
320,  321;  how  California  injured  by,  346; 
remedy  against  by  specific  contract  law,  346- 
348;  Governor  Stanford  on,  369;  Union  state 
convention  of  1865  on,  395;  Grangers’  plat¬ 
form  of  1886  on,  703. 

Legazpi,  Miguel  Lopez  de,  voyage  of,  I,  81. 

Legislation,  Governor  Booth’s  test  of  value  of, 
IV,  500,  501;  loose,  of  legislature  of  1867-8, 
508,  509;  provision  of  constitution  of  1879 
against  special  and  local,  629. 

Legislative  Assembly  of  San  Francisco,  peti¬ 


tion  for  recognition,  II,  709,  710;  General  Per- 
sifer  F.  Smith  refuses  to  recognize,  710,  711; 
organization  and  action,  715,  716;  quarrel 
with  Governor  Riley,  716;  how  it  dissolved 
and  vanished,  717,  718. 

Legislative  Department: 

Provincial  deputation  and  how  composed, 
H,  45  5  under  the  Mexican  republic,  57,  58, 
65  ;  consideration  of  attitude  of  missionaries 
towards  republic,  66 ;  proceedings  in  1824 
against  heresy,  74,  75 ;  sessions  suspended 
by  Governor  Argiiello  in  1825,  77. 

Departmental  junta,  election  of  in  1839,  II, 
263 ;  elects  judges  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  and  refuses  to  move  capital  from 
Monterey  to  Los  Angeles,  264;  how  it  brought 
Pio  Pico,  Jos6  Antonio  Carrillo  and  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo  to  terms  for  contemptuous  con¬ 
duct,  264,  265;  meetings  of,  in  1842,  310,  3x7; 
meeting  of,  in  1843,  328;  superseded  under 
“Bases  de  Tacubaya”  by  departmental  as¬ 
sembly,  328. 

Departmental  assembly,  election  of,  in  1843, 
II,  328,  329;  meeting  in  February,  1844,  and 
old  quarrel  between  Monterey  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  about  capital,  337,  338;  meeting  in 
August,  1844,  to  provide  means  for  antici¬ 
pated  war  with  United  States,  338-340;  in 
January,  1845,  to  take  measures  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Micheltorena,  and  action,  350-352; 
charges  against  him,  360-363 ;  legislation  by, 
in  1845,  363,  367-369  ;  extra  meeting  to  take 
measures  against  Jos6  Castro,  372,  373;  sus¬ 
pension  of  sessions  for  want  of  funds,  390- 
392;  election  in  1845  for  new,  399;  fails  to 
meet  till  April,  1846,  400,  401 ;  meeting  and 
consideration  of  McNamara’s  colonization 
scheme,  574-576;  extraordinary  session  on 
account  of  war  with  United  States,  577,  578; 
willingness  to  turn  California  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  or  Spain,  578 ;  approval  by,  of 
land  grants,  752;  no  departmental  legislature 
under  Americans,  777. 

State  legislature,  questions  relative  to,  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  H,  762-763; 
election  of  senators  and  assemblymen  to, 
785. 

Session  of  1849-50  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II,  xxxix,  xl),  791-807. 

Session  of  1851  (Contents,  IV,  xvii,  xviii), 
58-61,  63-80. 

1852  (Contents,  IV,  xviii,  xix),  82-113. 

1853  (Contents,  IV,  xx),  116-134. 

1854  (Contents,  !V,  xx,  xxi),  136-151. 

1855  (Contents,  IV,  xxi,  xxii),  156-171. 

1856  (Contents,  IV,  xxii,  xxiii),  181-192. 

1857  (Contents,  IV,  xxiii),  193-200. 

1858  (Contents,  IV,  xxiv,  xxv),  233-244. 

1859  (Contents,  IV,  xxv),  249-256. 

1860  (Contents,  IV,  xxv),  265-271. 

1861  (Contents,  IV,  xxvi),  273-283. 

1862  (Contents,  IV,  xxvi),  292-303. 

1S63  (Contents,  IV,  xxvii,  xxviii),  329-351. 

1863-4  (Contents,  IV,  xxix),  366-370,  374- 
378. 

1865-6  (Contents,  IV,  xxx),  396-402. 

1867-8  (Contents,  IV,  xxx,  xxxi),  404-406, 
409-423. 

1S69-70  (Contents,  IV,  xxxi,  xxxii),  424- 
440. 

1871-2  (Contents,  IV,  xxxiv),  500-512. 

1873-4  (Contents,  IV,  xxxv),  524-536. 

1875-6  (Contents,  IV,  xxxvi),  570-576. 

1877-8  (Contents,  IV,  xxxvi,  xxxvii),  582- 
593- 

1880  (Contents,  IV,  xxxviii,  xxxix),  645- 
656. 

1881  (Contents,  IV,  xxxix),  658-662, 
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Extra  cf  1C81,  and  outcome,  662,  663. 

1883  (Contents,  IV,  xxxix,  xl),  673-679. 

Extra  of  1884  (Contents,  IV,  xl),  6^1-685. 

1885  (Contents,  IV,  xl),  68C-692. 

Extra  oi  1886  (Contents,  IV,  xl),  694-699. 

iu.87  (Contents,  IV,  xl,  xli),  706-7x7. 

Leidesdorff,  William  A.,  arrival  in  1840,  II, 
281  ;  death  in  1848,  and  Governor  Mason’s 
orders  in  reference  to  his  large  estate,  6C3 ; 
Bigler’s  special  message,  claiming  escheat 
of,  IV,  138,  139,  157. 

Leigh,  Benjamin  W.,  opposed  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  496. 

Le  Janis  Le  Breton,  I,  113. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  university,  IV,  676. 

Lelia  Byrd,  affair  of  brig,  at  San  Diego  in 
1803, 1,  620. 

Lemaire  and  Van  Schouten,  voyage  of,  I,  149. 

Lemons,  III,  876. 

Lenoir,  cavalry  officer  under  Raousset-Boulbcn 
at  Hermosillo,  III,  737. 

Lent,  John  A.,  opposed  to  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  496. 

Lent,  William  M.,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1867,  IV,  408. 

Leon,  Andres  de,  sent  out  of  country  for  con- 
spiracyin  1829,  II,  109,  113,  114. 

Leon  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker  at,  III, 
772 ;  government  of  Nicaragua  removed  from 
Granada  to,  in  1856,  791 ;  people  of,  turn 
against  Walker,  796. 

Leroy,  negro,  how  he  started  Wintoon  Indian 
war,  HI,  917,  918. 

Letcher,  W.  S.,  report  on  agriculture  in  legis¬ 
lature  of  1854,  III,  869,  870. 

Letters  of  security,  Santa  Anna’s  orders  in 
reference  to,  II,  329. 

Letts,  J.  M.,  account  of  Oregonian  hunter  of 
Indians  in  1849,  III,  888,  889. 

Levant,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  North 
Pacific  in  1846,  II,  451  ;  at  Monterey  in  July, 
459,  573,  582. 

Levasseur,  French  minister  to  Mexico  in  1852, 

III,  732 ;  encourages  Raousset-Boulbon’s  pro¬ 
jects  against  Sonora,  740. 

Lewis,  Benjamin,  arrested  for  arson  after  San 
Francisco  great  fire  of  1831,  and  public  ex¬ 
citement,  HI,  357. 

Lewis,  Bill,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  sent  out  cf 
state,  III,  520,  559,  565. 

Lewis,  clerk  of  ship  Tonquin,  and  how  he 
blew  the  vessel  up,  I,  724. 

Lewis,  E.  J.,  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor 
in  1871,  IV,  499. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  and  William  Clarke,  their 
overland  expedition  from  St.  Louis  to  mouth 
of  Columbia  river  and  back,  I,  713-718  ;  jour¬ 
nals  of,  717,  718;  Clarke’s  step-daughter 
married  to  General  Kearny,  II,  6c6. 

Lexington,  United  States  ship,  arrival  at  Mon¬ 
terey  in  1847,  II,  630;  seizure  by  Theodorus 
Bailey  in,  of  San  Bias  in  January,  1848,  645. 

Libby,  Lorenzo  C.,  part  in  proposed  piratical 
expedition  of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  in 
1863,  IV,  343-346. 

Libels,  question  of,  in  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1878-9,  IV,  625. 

Liberal  Republican  party  of  1872,  IV,  516,  517. 

Libraries,  Mercantile,  of  San  Francisco,  III, 
4x2 ;  Governor  McDougal  recommends  state, 

IV,  86;  Sutro,  564,  565;  act  of  1878  for  free 
public,  589;  act  of  1880  for  free  public,  and 
reading  rooms,  632;  numerous  well-selected 
and  well-patronized,  in  California,  715. 

License  taxes  imposed  in  1850,11,802;  in  1853 
and  1834,  III,  420-422. 

Lick  House  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  290,  578. 


Lick,  James,  property  in  San  Francisco  squat¬ 
ted  on  in  1854,  III,  684  ;  death  in  1876,  early 
life,  romance  of  miller’s  daughter  and  ma¬ 
hogany  grist-mill,  IV,  577,  578;  wealth,  fru¬ 
gality,  578,  579;  philanthropy,  579,  580;  dis¬ 
position  of  property  for  science  and  human¬ 
ity.  581,  582. 

Lick,  John  H.,  legitimized  son  cf  James  Lick, 
IV,  581,  582. 

Lick  Observatory,  IV,  581,  582. 

Lick’s  mill  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  its  ro¬ 
mantic  story,  IV,  578. 

Lieutenant-governor,  Workingmen’s  proposi¬ 
tion  to  abolish  office  of,  IV,  617. 

Light’s  Prairie  in  Humboldt  county,  attack 
upon  Indians  of,  in  1862,  III,  929. 

Lilies,  II,  559. 

Lilly,  Chris.,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559;  on 
further  investigation,  name  stricken  off,  616. 

Limantour,  Jos6  Y.,  fraudulent  land  claims, 
HI,  697,  698;  indicted  for  perjury  and  forgery, 
and  how  left  country,  698 ;  United  States 
Attorney-general  Black  on,  699. 

Limestone  belt  in  Southern  Mines,  III,  110. 

Lime-kilns  erected  by  Alberto  de  Cdrdoba  at 
Santa  Cruz,  I,  588. 

Lime  Point,  fortifications  of,  III,  431. 

Limitations,  statute  of,  in  1850,  and  its  effects, 
II,  800,  801 ;  Governor  Stanford  vetoes  an 
improper  amendment  to,  IV,  297;  amendment 
of,  in  1878  puts  stop  to  squatting  frauds,  589. 

Limon,  Cayetano,  ensign,  with  Rivera  y  M011- 
cada  on  last  expedition  to  Colorado  river,  I, 
428 ;  how  led  recruits  to  San  Gabriel  mission, 
429;  how  returned  to  Colorado  river,  found 
missions  destroyed,  mastei'ly  retreat  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Sonora  by  way  of  Loreto,  430. 

Linares,  Duque  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1711,  I,  201. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  opinion  about  the  whisky 
General  Grant  drank,  II,  807 ;  elected  United 
States  president  in  i860,  IV,  271-273  ;  part  in 
Civil  war, 305, 310, 314, 316-318;  Governor  Stan¬ 
ford  on  emancipation  proclamation,  331 ;  ru¬ 
mored  intention  to  appoint  Milton  S.  Latham 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  California, 
338 ;  pardon  of  Alfred  Rubery,  346 ;  Gettys¬ 
burg  address,  356,  357 ;  appointment  of  Grant 
lieutenant-general,  363. 

Legislature  of  1863-4  recommends  re-elec¬ 
tion  of,  and  pledges  support  of  California, 
IV,  376;  at  Grant’s  headquarters  near  Peters¬ 
burg,  385  ;  renomination  and  election  for  sec¬ 
ond  term,  388,  390 ;  inaugural  of  1865,  390, 
391 ;  assassination,  and  punishment  of  assas¬ 
sins,  391  ;  effect  of  news  of  death  of,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  391,  392 ;  appointment  of  Fletcher 
M.  Haight  United  States  district  judge  for 
southern  district  of  Califonfia,  407  ;  approval 
of  Pacific  railroad  acts  of  1C62  and  iC6g  461, 
472;  fixes  western  base  of  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  474. 

Lindsay,  Thomas,  killed  by  Calaveras  Indians 
on  San  Joaquin  river  in  1845,  H.  389. 

Linoberg,  E.,  part  in  lynching  Jim  Hill  at 
Sonora  in  1851,  III,  289. 

Lion,  Father  Ugarte  kills  a  Californian,  I,  192. 

Lippencott,  Benjamin  S.,  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  HI,  126. 

Lippitt,  Francis  J.,  captain  in  command  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1847,  his  coui'ts-martial,  II, 
659 ;  disorders  among  soldiers,  661,  662 ;  or¬ 
dered  by  Governor  Mason  to  close  gambling 
dens  and  grog-shops,  666  ;  trouble  with  Santa 
Barbara  alcalde,  667 ;  speaker  of  legislative 
assembly  of  San  P'rancisco  in  1849,  7°9>  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  7721  de- 
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signer  and  builder  of  “Fort  Gunnybags”  for 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  i806, 
III,  549  ;  in  command  of  United  States  troops 
in  Trinity  county  in  1862,  925,  929  •  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1849,  IV,  63. 

Liquor,  Governor  Fages’  prohibition  of  traffic 
in,  533 »  aguardiente  and  its  different  kinds, 
Borica’s  crusade  against,  590;  effect  upon 
Indians,  788  ;  foreign,  prohibited  by  “Plan  de 
Gobierno”  of  1824,  II,  58  ;  tax  on,  in  1827,90; 
deserting-sailor  quack-doctor’s  prescriptions 
of,  157:  Isaac  Graham’s  manufacture  of,  at 
Branciforte,  267;  introduction  of,  prohibited 
in  1845,  363;  preponderance  of,  at  public  enter¬ 
tainments,  508 ;  Mason’s  orders  against,  666  ; 
use  of,  in  early  mining  days,  III,  163-171  ; 
large,  business  in  1853,  414 ;  resolution  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856 
about,  529  ;  Oregon  law  against,  in  1844,  IV, 
46 ;  how  sold  by  Chinese  in  early  mining 
times,  101 ;  at  state  prison  during  James  M. 
Estell’s  management,  166;  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  of  1855  on,  173,  174  ;  prohibited  within 
two  miles  of  state  university,  532. 

Lisalde,  Pedro,  assists  in  selecting  site  of  San 
Luis  Rey  mission,  I,  486. 

Literature,  books  in  California  in  Spanish  and 
Mexican  times,  II,  237 ;  on  California  after 
gold  discovery,  IV,  7x5;  cultivation  of,  in 
California,  715,  716. 

Litigant  organ  act  of  1870,  IV,  502,  503  ;  repeal 
of,  in  1872,  506. 

“LUtle  John”  and  squaw,  Modoc  Indians,  mur¬ 
dered  by  Oregonians,  III,  977. 

Littlejohn,  David,  arrival  in  1826,  II,  277. 

Littlejohn,  flogged  for  theft  at  Rich  Bar  in  1851. 
£5i,  305- 

Little,  William  B.,  on  bond  of  Chris.  Lilly  to 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1836, 
III,-6i6. 

Little  river  in  Humboldt  county,  discovery  of, 
HI,  823 ;  attack  upon  Indians  at,  in  1862,  929. 

Litton  Springs,  III,  862. 

Livermore,  Robert,  arrival  in  1819,  II,  276. 

Livermore  Pass,  IV,  470. 

Liverpool  Jack — see  Thompson,  James. 

Lizana  y  Beaumont,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
Spanish  grant  by,  II,  749. 

Lizards,  II,  566. 

Liorones,  La  Ensenada  de  los,  Mission  bay  in 
San  Francisco  called,  I,  392. 

Loafers  in  early  mining  times,  III,  168, 169. 

Loafers’  Retreat,  mining  camp,  13,  736. 

Loaysa,  Garcia  Jofre  de,  voyage,  I,  41,  80. 

Lobbyists,  Governor  Weller  on,  IV,  242,  243, 
255,  256;  R.  A.  Redman,  state  senator  in  i860, 
proposed  law  against,  269. 

Lobos  creek  water  introduced  into  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  425. 

Lobos,  Point — see  Point  Lobos. 

Lobscouse  and  dunderfunk,  III,  244. 

Lock,  Michael,  I,  130. 

Lockridge,  S.  A.,  Colonel,  part  in  William 
Walker’s  war  in  Nicaragua,  III,  800,  801. 

Loehr,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  surgeon  for  Broderick 
in  duel  with  Terry,  IV,  226,  228. 

Logan,  J.,  state  senator  in  1861,  resolution  on 
state  of  Union,  IV,  278. 

Logan,  John  A.,  candidate  for  United  States 
vice-president  in  1884,  IV,  686. 

Logtown,  mining  locality,  153,  73,  74- 

Loma  Alta,  one  name  of  Yerba  Buena,  after¬ 
wards  San  Francisco,  II,  591. 

Loma,  Point,  and  battery,  I,  588;  formerly 
Point  Guijarros,  606;  how  American  brig 
Lelia  Byrd  passed  guns  cf,  in  1803,  620. 

Lone  Mountain  cemetery  in  San  Francisco, 
dedication  in  1854,  HI,  428. 
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Lone  Mountain  in  San  Francisco,  III,  428. 

Long  Bar  on  Feather  river,  III,  83,  102 ;  on 
Trinity  river,  139. 

Long,  Charles  W.,  part  in  Mountaineer  bat¬ 
talion  to  fight  Indians  in  1863,  III,  931. 

“Long  Hairs,”  political  party  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  IV,  394- 

Long’s  Bar  on  Yuba  river,  mining  locality,  IV, 
49- 

Loagstreet,  General  James,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  360,  364. 

Long  tom,  as  mining  appliance,  III,  56,  87. 

Loo  Choo,  transport  ship,  arrival  of,  in  1847, 
II,  633. 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
360. 

Lopez,  Father  Baldomero,  assists  in  founding 
Santa  Cruz  mission,  I,  461,  462. 

Lopez,  Francisco,  discoverer  of  gold  in  1842, 

II,  312,  313. 

Lopez,  robbery  of,  leads  to  Hangtown  floggings 
and  executions  in  1849,  HI,  68-70. 

Lorenzo,  Bernado  Rodriguez,  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  244. 

Lorenzo,  Estevan  Rodriguez,  in  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  I,  1S9,  244. 

Loreto  in  Lower  California,  Atondo  and  Kino 
at,  I,  158-161  ;  settlement  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xiii,  xiv),  163-180;  new  ar¬ 
rangements  at,  188;  temporary  withdrawal 
from,  in  1735  for  fear  of  Indians,  238,  239  ;  pil¬ 
grimage  of  converts  to,  and  return  of  mission¬ 
aries,  240;  expulsion  of  Jesuits  from,  255, 
256;  landing  of  Franciscans  at,  298;  Governor 
Barri’s  residence  at,  511 ;  quarrels  between 
government  and  missionaries  at,  511-515; 
Rivera  y  Moncada  at,  521. 

Capital  of  the  Californias  removed  from, 
to  Monterey  in  1777,  I,  522 ;  Governor  Arril- 
laga  leaves,  for  Alta  California  in  1792,  549; 
Borica  takes  possession  of  government  of 
California  at,  560 ;  Arrillaga  changes  resi¬ 
dence  from,  to  Monterey,  610;  jurisdiction 
over  Dominican  mission  of  San  Miguel,  607  ; 
only  commercial  port  in  Lower  California  in 
1829,  and  customs  department  there,  II,  121 ; 
capital  of  Lower  California  removed  from, 
to  La  Paz  in  1829,  357 ;  trouble  made  by 
Yaqui  Indians  at,  in  1847,  644,  645. 

Loreto  mission,  in  Lower  California,  I,  168, 
190. 

Loreta,  Our  Lady  of,  I,  168,  169,  176,  256,  298; 
how  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  pearls, 
555i  gift  of  “La  Peregrir.a”  to  queen  of 
Spain,  and  queen’s  return  gift,  556,  557. 

Loriente,  Father  Jos6,  founder  of  Dominican 
missions  in  Lower  California,  I,  599. 

Los  Angeles  County,  gold  mines  in,  II,  311-313, 

III,  137,  138. 

Los  Angeles,  pueblo  of,  site  passed  by  Portola 
in  1769,  I,  326;  soldiers  and  settlers  for,  re¬ 
cruited  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  423,  42S,  429 ; 
founded  by  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1781,  433,  434;  companion  with  San 
Jos6,  434;  plan  of,  as  originally  laid  out,  524; 
bad  conduct  of  alcalde  of,  in  1798,  592 ;  pop¬ 
ulation  of,  from  1781  to  1820,  615,  616;  Jos£ 
Dario  Argiiello  first  comisionado  of,  631; 
seditious  language  at,  in  1826,  739 ;  sanitary 
regulations  of,  in  1844,  787. 

Ayuntamiento  for,  II,  45;  diezmos  or  tithes 
of,  56;  Governor  Echeandia’s  project  to 
change  name  of,  to  “Villa  Victoria  de  la 
Reyna  de  Los  Angeles”  and  make  it  capital, 
91;  Vicente  Sanchez  alcalde  of,  139,140;  hos¬ 
tile  meeting  of  forces  of  Governor  Victoria 
and  Pablo  de  Portilla  near,  in  1831,  and  re¬ 
sult,  140-142;  territorial  deputation  at,  in 
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1832,  143-154;  conspiracy  of  Francisco  Torres 
and  Antonio  Apalategui  at,  198-200 ;  opposi¬ 
tion  of,  to  Jos6  Castro  as  governor  in  1835, 
215;  rivalry  against  Monterey,  215,  216; 
Verdugo  case  at,  218-223,  226;  under  “El 
Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta  Califor¬ 
nia,”  234,  239,  240,  250,  251. 

Capital  of  second  district  in  1839,  H,  257  5 
Pio  Pico’s  efforts  to  make  it  the  capital,  264, 
337,  338 ;  Micheltorena  establishes  school  at, 
340 ;  Alvarado  and  Castro  camp  on  plaza  of, 
in  1845,  35°;  made  capital  in  1845,  351,  400; 
Los  Angeles  faction  against  Monterey  fac¬ 
tion,  413. 

Americans  under  Commodore  Stockton 
take  possession  of,  II,  584-588;  revolt  of  Cal¬ 
ifornians  at,  and  Americans  driven  out,  598- 
600;  re-occupation  by  Americans,  621,  622; 
Fremont’s  position  at,  626-628  ;  pueblo  claim 
of,  allowed,  751 ;  first  or  1850  charter  of,  802  ; 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  to  run  to,  and  at, 
IV,  485,  671. 

“Lost  Arrow”  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  853. 

Lost  money,  legislation  concerning,  in  1850,  II, 
802. 

Lost  river  in  Modoc  county,  III,  938 ;  Modoc 
Indians  at,  939,  940 ;  murder  of  Modocs  by 
Oregonians  on,  976,  977. 

Lotario,  Indian,  killed  by  Texan  Rose  at  Big 
Oak  Flat,  and  result,  III,  129,  130. 

Lott,  Charles  F.,  state  senator  in  1852,  action 
against  fugitive  slave  law  but  also  against 
negroes,  IV,  98. 

Lotteries,  question  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  II,  763,  765 ;  statute  of  1851  against, 
IV,  69,  70 ;  act  of  1870  authorizing,  to  aid 
San  Francisco  Mercantile  Library,  and  the 
gambling  jubilee  it  occasioned,  433,  434 ;  Re¬ 
publican  platform  of  1871  on,  499;  act  re¬ 
pealed  in  1872,  506. 

Lott,  Peter,  member  of  land  commission  in 
1854,  III,  695. 

Louis  XV.  of  France  and  Jesuits,  I,  251,  252. 

Louisiana,  its  purchase  by  United  States  and 
indefinite  boundaries,  I,  719,  720,  726;  effect 
of  treaty  of  Florida  on,  726,  727. 

Louis  Napoleon — see  Napoleon,  Louis. 

Lousy  Ravine,  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Love,  Harry  S.,  captain,  deputy  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  goes  in  pursuit  of  Joaquin 
Murieta  and  banditti,  III,  716;  how  robbers 
escaped  at  San  Luis  Gonzaga  rancho,  716; 
how  captured  and  why  killed  Pedro  Gonza¬ 
les,  717  ;  company  of  rangers,  and  further 
pursuit  of  banditti,  722,  723 ;  overtaking  and 
killing  of  Joaquin,  Garcia  and  other  bandits, 
723-725 ;  rewards  paid  by  governor  and  legis¬ 
lature  to,  726. 

Lovell,  United  States  captain,  part  in  Hoopa 
Indian  war,  III,  924. 

Lovett,  W.  E.,  candidate  for  governor  on  tem¬ 
perance  ticket  in  1875,  IV,  566. 

Lower  California,  discovery,  I,  46;  Cortds  in, 
48-53;  Ulloa,  62-64;  Alarcon,  69;  Domingo 
del  Castillo’s  map,  72;  Cabrillo,  73;  Caven¬ 
dish,  98;  Woodes  Rogers,  105-109;  Shelvocke, 
118-121;  Viscaino,  134-136;  Pichilingues,  149; 
early  pearl  fishers,  148-155;  Jesuits,  155-256; 
physical  geography,  257-266;  Indians  of— see 
Indians  of  Lower  California;  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  Jesuits,  280-289;  reglamento  of 
military  establishment  of,  359;  Dominicans 
demand  part  of  new  province,  and  receive, 
352,  364,  365;  included  in  “Provincias  Inter- 
nas,”  415;  bishopric  of  Sonora  and  the  Cali- 
fornias,  453;  work  of  missionaries  barren  and 
unprofitable,  508. 

Meaning  of  term  “Las  Californias,”  I,  510; 


Monterey  the  capital  of,  522;  in  Internal  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  West,  541-545;  new  Dominican 
missions  in,  553,  554,  599;  division  of  govern¬ 
ment  advocated  by  Governor  Borica,  601,  602; 
separation  of  Californias,  and  Felipe  de  Goy- 
coechea  governor  of  Lower,  607;  Jos6  Dario 
Argiiello  governor  from  1815  to  1821,  632,  633; 
place  in  empire  of  Mexico,  II,  44;  place  in 
republic  of  Mexico,  49,  50,  65;  Spaniards 
ordered  expelled  from,  86;  Governor  Echean- 
dia’s  proposed  secularization  of  missions,  95; 
decree  of  1828  for  reorganization  of  govern¬ 
ment,  119-121;  ecclesiastical  court  in,  121; 
Mariano  Monterde  appointed  governor  in 
1830,  125. 

Third  district  of  new  department  of  the 
Californias  under  constitution  of  1836,  II,  254, 
257;  Luis  Castillo  Negrete  prefect  of,  259,  262; 
affairs  of,  during  Governor  Alvarado’s  admin¬ 
istration,  310,  311;  Micheltorena  could  not 
attend  to,  343;  neglect  and  bad  condition  of, 
in  1845,  357,  358;  capital  changed  from  Loreto 
to  La  Paz  in  1829,  357;  recognition  of  Pio  Pico 
as  governor  in  1845,  358. 

American  foraging  expedition  into,  in  1846, 
II,  617,  618;  seizure  of,  by  United  States  forces 
at  San  Lucas  and  La  Paz,  and  treaty  of  La 
Paz,  642-644;  relinquished  by  treaty  of  Guad¬ 
alupe  Hidalgo,  654;  archives  of,  how  de¬ 
stroyed  by  guerrillas  in  1846  and  William 
Walker  in  1853,  743- 

William  Walker’s  filibuster  expedition  to, 
and  result  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxiv),  762-770. 

Low,  Frederick  F.,  ninth  state  governor,  nomi¬ 
nation  and  election  in  1863,  IV,  352,  353;  con¬ 
gressman  in  1862  and  1863,  366;  previous  life, 
371;  inaugural  address  as  governor,  371-374. 

Administration  from  December,  1863,  to 
December,  1865  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
IV,  xxix),  374-378;  efforts  of  John  Conness  to 
make  him  his  colleague  in  United  States 
senate,  393,  394;  San  Francisco  “short  hairs” 
and  “long  hairs,”  disgraceful  scenes,  and 
Low’s  withdrawal  from  senatorial  contest, 
394,  395. 

Administration  from  December,  1865,  to 
end  of  term  in  December,  1867  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  IV,  xxx,  xxxi),  396-406;  death 
in  1894,  718. 

Loya,  name  given  by  Indians  to  Sentinel  Rock 
in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  I,  250. 

Lubbock,  Henry  P.,  friend  of  David  S.  Terry 
in  1856,  III,  586. 

Lucas,  ship,  importation  of  ice  and  apples  from 
Boston  in  1851,  III,  432. 

Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.,  bankers,  transactions 
with  Henry  Meiggs,  III,  438,  443;  withstand 
financial  crash  of  1855,  446,  447;  story  of 
French  depositor,  447. 

Lucenza,  Indian  girl,  influence  of,  in  foundation 
of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  I,  462,  465. 

Luco,  Juan  M.,  claim  to  fifty  square  leagues  of 
land  in  Solano  county,  alleged  to  have  been 
granted  to  Jos6  de  la  Rosa,  pronounced  fraud¬ 
ulent,  III,  701. 

Ludlow,  Charles,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  626. 

Lugo,  Antonio  Maria,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  Micheltorena  in  1845,  II,  351;  Spanish 
grant  of  San  Antonio  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
749- 

Luis,  Antonio,  his  cure  for  scurvy,  I,  144. 

Lumber,  how  Luis  Antonio  Argiiello  procured, 
at  Corte  de  Madera  and  brought  to  San 
Francisco,  II,  51-53;  James  Dawson’s  method 
of  manufacturing  by  rip-saw  and  saw-pit, 
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277;  Stephen  Smith  procures,  from  Santa 
Cruz  and  puts  up  steam  grist  and  sawmill  at 
Bodega  in  1843,  376;  redwood,  553;  sugar 
pine,  554;  yellow  pine  and  red  fir,  554;  subject 
of  first  jury  trial  in  California,  590,  591;  prices 
of,  at  San  Francisco  in  1849  and  1850,  III,  339, 
344- 

Lqm  Teen  Kwei,  head  of  Chinese  Yaong  Wo 
Company,  IV,  109. 

Lupton,  Samuel  L.,  assemblyman  in  1865,  reso¬ 
lutions  endorsing  President  Johnson’s  recon¬ 
struction  policy,  IV,  398. 

Lupyomi  rancho  in  Napa  county,  Limantour’s 
fraudulent  claim  to,  III,  698. 

Luttrell,  John  K.,  elected  congressman  in  1872, 
IV,  517;  reelected  in  1875,  566;  and  in  1876, 

Luyando,  Father  Juan  Bautista,  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  229;  endower  of  Lower  California 
mission,  287. 

Luxury,  Governor  Bigler  against  wealth  and, 
IV,  91,  92. 

Luzenilla,  Francisco,  voyage,  I,  154,  155. 

Lynch,  Judge,  III,  241,  242. 

Lynch-law  and  Vigilance  committees,  at  Los 
Angeles  in  1836,  II,  218;  rise  of,  and  reasons 
for,  in  1848,  674;  Governor  Mason’s  views 
concerning,  674,  675;  ridding  San  Francisco 
of  “Hounds”  in  1849,725-727;  prevalence  of, 
in  mining  regions,  783;  executions  at  Hang- 
town,  III,  68-70;  on  overland  route,  234,  241- 
243- 

Lynch-law  in  the  mines  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xviii,  xix),  272-309. 

San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xx),  310- 
331;  Benjamin  Lewis  arson  case  and  public 
excitement,  357. 

San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxiv-xxxi), 
460-649. 

Vigilance  committee,  so-called,  at  Junction 
Bar  in  1852  and  Coulterville  in  1856,  III,  710, 
711;  enmity  of  Governor  Johnson  and  legis¬ 
lature  of  1857  to  San  Francisco  committee, 
IV,  194-196;  Weller  on  same  subject,  233,  234; 
Latham  on,  260;  services  of  R.  Augustus 
Thompson  and  Ferris  P'orman  paid,  269; 
Booth  on  mob  violence  against  Chinese,  503, 
504;  Dennis  Kearney’s  proposed  employment 
of  Judge  Lynch,  604;  Volney  E.  Howard  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9  on  mob 
violence  and  vigilance  committees,  620,  621; 
reflections  on  history  of  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  719,  720. 

Lynch,  Timothy,  United  States  soldier,  killed 
by  Indians  on  Eel  river  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Lyon,  General  Nathaniel,  part  in  Civil  war, and 
death,  IV,  309. 

Lyons,  Caleb,  what  he  had  to  do  with  seal  of 
state  of  California,  II,  773. 

Lyons,  Henry  A.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1849,  789;  administers  oath  of 

office  to  Governor  McDougal,  IV,  64;  leave  of 
absence  to,  in  1850,  131. 


MACARIO,  Indian  neophyte  of  San  Antonio, 
confined  at  San  Francisco  in  1794  for  cruelly 
beating  his  wife,  I,  553. 

Macdougal,  Duncan,  associate  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 

Machin,  T.  N.,  assemblyman  and  speaker  in 
1863,  patriotism,  IV.  351,  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1863,  352.  353 

Machines,  useless  mining,  III,  59,  60;  how 
some,  utilized  339, 


Mackay,  Alexander,  associate  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 

Mackay,  John  W.,  “bonanza  king”  so-called, 

IV,  549-551- 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  pioneer  overland  jour¬ 
ney  and  discoveries,  I,  713;  magnificent  plans, 
719. 

Mackenzie,  Donald,  associate  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 

Maclay,  Charles,  state  senator  in  1872,  part  in 
reception  of  Japanese  embassy,  IV,  507. 

Maclellan,  Robert,  associate  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  Astoria,  I,  722-725. 

Macondray  &  Co.,  mercantile  firm  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  443. 

Macondray,  Frederick  W.,  part  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  315; 
friend  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  487;  attempt  to 
reconcile  Governor  Johnson  and  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  535-539;  connection  with 
“King  testimonial,”  621,  622. 

Madariega,  unreliable  secretary  of  illiterate 
administrator  of  San  Fernando  mission  in 
1839,  H>  297. 

Maddox,  Captain,  services  in  American  con¬ 
quest  of  California,  II,  605,  630. 

Mad  river,  discovery  and  how  named,  III,  825; 
Wintoon  Indian  war  on  head- waters  of,  917- 
919;  Indian  attack  on  Daby’s  Ferry,  and  re¬ 
markable  incidents,  926-928;  defeat  of  Indians 
on,  in  1864,  935. 

Madronos,  II,  554. 

Magellan,  voyages,  I,  80. 

Magnets,  used  by  some  gold  seekers,  III,  61. 

Maguire,  Thomas,  connection  with  Jenny  Lind 
theater,  III,  409;  placed  on  blacklist  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  559; 
sentenced  to  leave  state,  565 ;  sentence  re¬ 
voked,  617. 

Mahoney,  David,  enemy  of  James  P.  Casey, 
III,  51 1 ;  stale  senator  in  1854,  and  friend  of 
David  C.  Broderick,  IV,  148. 

Mahoney,  Lewis,  sent  out  of  state  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
616. 

Mahogany,  mountain,  II,  554,  555. 

Mails,  how  news  of  foundation  of  Monterey 
carried  to  Mexico,  I,  332,  334  ;  regulations  of 
Viceroy  Bucareli,  357;  how  Juan  Bautista 
Anza  declined  to  carry  letters,  520,  521 ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Felipe  de  Neve’s  regulations,  525; 
Fages’  instructions  as  to,  533;  how  royal 
orders  transmitted  in  early  Spanish  times, 
541;  Figueroa’s  designs,  II,  162;  overland 
journey  of  Santa  Anna’s  courier  from  Mexico 
to  Monterey  in  1834,  *93 ;  courier  in  1846  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Monterey  and  San  Francisco, 
598 ;  organization  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  698;  by  Panama  railroad,  III,  454; 
contract  for,  with  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  456;  Governor  McDougal  on  exor¬ 
bitant  postage  rates,  IV,  85. 

Maine  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  76. 

Maitorena,  Jos6  Joaquin,  delegate  to  Mexican 
congress  in  1828,  II,  96;  on  committee  to 
investigate  charges  against  Jos6  Maria  Her¬ 
rera,  in  1827,  107. 

Maize,  price  of,  in  1788, 1,  534;  cultivation  at  mis¬ 
sions  in  1815,  641 ;  raised  at  missions  in  1834, 
II,  207  ;  how  raised  by  old  Californians,  .173; 
use  of,  for  tortillas,  487;  production  of,  in 
California  in  1852,  IV,  133. 

Major-domos  of  secularized  missions,  II,  300. 

Majors,  Joseph  L.,  arrival  in  1834,  II,  280. 

Malarin,  Juan,  takes  Spanish  vessels  Asia  and 
Constante  from  Monterey  to  Acapulco  in 
1825,  II,  69  ;  member  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  in  1840,  264  ;  and  in  1845,  369. 
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Malaspina,  Alejandro,  voyage,  I,  690-692. 

Maldonado,  Lorenzo  Ferrer  de,  I,  127,  128. 

Maldonado,  Pedro  Nunez,  voyage,  I,  41. 

Malek  Adhel,  brig,  captured  by  Commander 
Hull  at  Mazatlan  in  1846,  II,  617. 

Mai  Galico,  el,  among  Indians  in  1819,  I.  661  ; 
fearful  ravages  among  Indians,  743  ;  general 
effect  of,  among  Indians,  787,  788;  Governor 
Victoria’s  report  on,  in  1831,  II,  133. 

Maloney,  James  Reuben,  purchase  at  Peter 
Smith  sales  of  San  Francisco  property,  in 
favor  of  water-front  extension.  III,  416;  how 
and  why  ordered  arrested  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  567  ;  Sterling  A. 
Hopkins’  attempt  to  arrest,  and  how  stabbed 
by  David  S.  Terry,  568,  569  ;  at  San  Francisco 
Blues’  armory,  and  surrender  of,  569-571  ;  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  for,  585 ;  sent  out  of  state  by  vig¬ 
ilance  committee,  616;  suits  in  New  York 
against  William  T.  Coleman,  James  Dows 
and  Miers  F.  Truett,  642  ;  suits  vexatious 
and  expensive,  and  finally  dismissed,  642, 

643. 

Maloney,  John,  leader  in  Sacramento  squatter 
riot  in  1850,  and  how  killed,  III,  674,  675. 

Malvina,  sloop,  in  service  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  572. 

Mamaluke  Hill,  mining  town,  III,  76. 

Manadas  in  old  Californian  times,  III,  877,  878. 

Managua  in  Nicaragua,  III,  796. 

Mancilla,  Father  Tomas,  president  of  Domini¬ 
can  missions  in  Lower  California  in  1829,  II, 
121. 

Mancisidor,  Juan  Ignacio,  Spanish  trader  in 
1819,  II,  276. 

Mandeville,  James  W.,  nominates  William  M. 
Gwin  for  United  States  senate  in  1857,  IV, 
206. 

Manganese,  II,  550. 

Mangas,  II,  488. 

Mann,  William  P.,  captain  of  navy  of  filibuster 
republic  of  Lower  California,  in  1853,  HI, 
763. 

Manrow,  John  P.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  504,  590  ;  protest 
against  discharge  of  David  S.  Terry,  606. 

Mansfield,  John,  elected  lieutenant-governor 
in  1879,  IV)  641. 

Manso,  Juan,  commissioner  for  final  disposi¬ 
tion  oi  mission  properties  in  1845,  II,  381. 

Manufactures  in  Lower  California,  I,  193,  286, 
287. 

Manufactures,  of  roofing  tiles  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  I,  347,  348;  watermill  and  lime-kilns 
at  Santa  Cruz,  588 ;  mills  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  at  Branciforte,  597  ;  soap  factory  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  598 ;  blankets  and  coarse  cloth,  598 ; 
wearing  apparel  at  missions  in  1815,  641 ; 
Governor  Victoria’s  report  on,  in  1831,  II, 
132,  133;  of  Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  174-176; 
lumber  by  rip-saw  and  saw-pit,  277  ;  of  wool¬ 
ens  at  missions,  296 ;  in  Spanish  and  Mexi¬ 
can  times  in  general,  475-478. 

Governor  Low  on  progress  and  growth  of, 
up  to  and  in  1867,  IV,  406;  Haight  opposes 
bounty  laws  for,  426,  427;  of  grain  sacks  at 
state  prison  urged  by  Grangers,  518 ;  Per¬ 
kins  on,  648;  Bartlett  vetoes  bill  requiring 
stamps  or  labels  on  all  articles  made,  714. 

Manzanillo,  Frederick  Chatard  spikes  guns  of, 
in  1848,  II,  645. 

Manzanitas,  II,  556. 

Maps,  Domingo  del  Castillo’s  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  72,  183;  Father  Consag’s,  249; 
Ayala’s  of  San  Francisco  bay,  394 ;  Father 
Font’s  of  Anza’s  route  from  Sonora  to  San 
Francisco,  394,  397;  of  Los  Angeles  as  origi¬ 
nally  laid  out,  524 ;  of  California  by  Alberto 


de  Cdrdoba,  588;  of  Yerba  Buena  in  1835,  II, 
203,  204  ;  John  Bidwell  recommended  in  1844 
to  make  map  of  California,  347. 

Marata,  I,  57. 

Maraschi,  Father  Anthony,  attends  James  P. 
Casey  at  execution  in  1856,  III,  517,  518. 

Marchena,  Fernando,  pretended  claim  to  land 
in  San  Francisco;  III,  703,  704. 

Marcy,  William  G.,  secretary  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  II,  757. 

Marcy,  William  L.,  United  States  secretary  of 
war  in  1846,  instructions  to  General  Kearny, 

II,  607 ;  United  States  secretary  of  state  in 
1856,  refuses  to  interfere  with  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee,  III,  579. 

Mare  Island,  election  ticket  fraud  at,  in  1871,  IV, 
442,  443- 

Mares  not  ridden  by  old  Californians,  III,  878. 

Maria,  Juan,  Irish  weaver,  arrival  and  settle¬ 
ment  in  1814,  II,  70. 

Marin  County,  name  of,  II,  794 ;  Limantour’s 
fraudulent  claim  to  land  in,  III,  697. 

Marine  Hospital,  state,  II,  802 ;  United  States, 

III,  412. 

Mariner,  Father  Juan,  assists  at  surveying  site 
for  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  I,  485. 

Marin,  Indian,  Low  assisted  Luis  Antonio  Ar- 
giiello  in  navigating  San  Francisco  bay,  II, 
52;  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  account  of,  794. 

Marin  Island  in  San  Pablo  bay,  place  for  state 
1  prison  convicts  in  early  years,  IV,  165. 

Mariposa  Battalion,  organization  in  1850,  III, 
839,  840;  John  Neely  Johnson’s  speech  to, 
841,  842;  march  to,  and  services  in,  Yoseinite 
Valley,  842-851 ;  disbandment,  856. 

Mariposa  County,  origin  of  name,  II,  796. 

Mariposa  or  Las  Mariposas  grant,  extent  of, 
how  surveyed,  what  Fremont  had  to  do 
with  it,  and  its  subsequent  history,  III,  133- 
I35- 

Mariposa,  schooner,  arms  on,  seized  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
572. 

Mariposa,  town,  included  fn  survey  of  Mari¬ 
posa  grant,  III,  134. 

Markham,  Henry  H.,  eighteenth  state  gover¬ 
nor,  IV,  720. 

“  Mark  Twain  ” — see  Clemens,  Samuel  C. 

Marks  and  brands,  legislation  concerning  in 
1850,  II,  802. 

Marks,  John  J.,  state  harbor  commissioner, 
charged  with  embezzlement,  IV,  526;  convic¬ 
tion,  sentence  to  state  prison  in  1S75,  and 
Governor  Pacheco’s  refusal  to  pardon,  535, 
536 ;  pardoned  from  San  Quentin  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Irwin.  536,  583. 

Mark  West  creek,  Potiquiyomd  on,  selected  in 
1834  for  pueblo  of  colonists  to  be  called  “Santa 
Anna  y  Farias,”  II,  197. 

Mark  West,  Mrs.,  care  of  L.  K.  Wood  after 
injury  by  bears  on  Eel  river,  III,  831. 

Marquez,  Leonardo,  general  in  Maximilian’s 
army  in  1867,  IV,  417. 

Marquina,  viceroy,  Spanish  grant  of  Las  Ani¬ 
mas  to  Mariano  Castro,  II,  749. 

Marriage,  alcaldes’  claim  to  solemnize,  op¬ 
posed  by  Catholic  church,  Mason’s  views,  II, 
660,  661;  statute  regulating,  passed  in  1850, 
800. 

Married  women’s  property,  question  of,  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  II,  771. 

Marriott,  Frederick,  editor  of  publication  of 
secession  proclivities  in  San  Francisco  in 
1865,  IV,  392. 

Marseillaise  as  music  for  mass,  II,  505. 

Marshall,  Edward  C.,  attorney-general  in  1884, 
compromise  of  railroad  tax,  suits  and  result, 

IV,  680,  681 ;  action  of  assembly  at  extra  ses- 
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sion  of  1884  against  his  conduct,  683,  684 ; 
denounced  by  Democratic  convention  of  1884, 
685 ;  Governor  Stoneman  in  1885  on,  his  re¬ 
ply,  and  Stoneman’s  rejoinder,  689 ;  amount 
collected  by  him  from  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  and  paid  to  state 
in  1886,  706;  amount  remaining  unpaid  for 
taxes  by  railroad  companies  in  1886,  707. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Marshall,  James  W.,  contract  with  John  A. 
Sutter  to  build  sawmill  at  Colorna,  II,  683, 
684;  discovery  of  gold,  684;  visit  to  Sutter,  and 
Sutter’s  visit  to  Colorna,  684,  685;  claims  to 
Colorna,  and  trouble  caused  thereby,  III,  52, 
53;  how  driven  off,  and  mill  destroyed,  53,  54 ; 
death,  and  monument  to  his  memory,  54,  55  ; 
first  piece  of  gold  found  at  Colorna,  144 ;  bill 
of  1870  appropriating  money  to,  refused  ap¬ 
proval  by  Governor  Haight,  IV,  436;  appro¬ 
priation  to,  for  two  years  in  1874,  531 ;  and  in 
1 876,  573;  in  1887  for  monument,  713. 

Marsh,  Dr.  John,  arrival  by  way  of  New 
Mexico  in  1835,  H>  *55,  280;  rancho  of,  280, 
375;  letters  to  Lewis  Cass  in  1845,  375>  376 ; 
contract  for  expedition  against  Indian  horse 
thieves  in  1845,  388,  389;  prominence  of,  436, 
HI,  179. 

Marston,  Ward,  services  in  American  conquest 
of  California  in  1846,  II,  605. 

Martiarena,  Father  Jos<£  Manuel  de,  assists  in 
founding  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  I,  480; 
first  missionary  there,  481. 

Martiga,  Jos6,  commander  of  Spanish  cruiser 
Fidelidad,  how  he  punished  Buenos  Ayres 
insurgents  near  San  Bias  in  1818,  I,  657. 

Martin,  Captain  J.,  services  in  American  con¬ 
quest  of  California  in  1846,  II,  605. 

Martin,  Dennis,  arrival  in  1844,  II,  332. 

Martinez,  Doha  Maria  Barbara,  exquisite  letter 
to,  from  her  son  Jos6  de  Zuniga,  comandante 
of  San  Diego,  in  1790,  I,  536. 

Martinez,  Estevan,  part  in  Nootka  contro¬ 
versy,  I,  681-689. 

Martinez,  Father  Luis  Antonio,  missionary  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  opposition  to  Mexican 
republic,  I,  504,  505;  warlike  character,  and 
services  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents, 
656;  official  thanks  of  king  to,  660;  excom¬ 
munication  of  Corporal  Miguel  Avila,  II,  76, 
77;  alleged  conspiracy  against  government, 
77;  opposition  to  republican  constitution, 
and  forcible  expulsion  of,  85;  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  with  Solis  rebellion,  hi,  112;  his 
denials,  proof  against  him,  and  how  shipped 
off,  1 12;  how  taught  English  by  old  Mullikin, 
158,  159- 

Martinez,  Father  Pedro  Adriano,  early  mis¬ 
sionary  at  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  I,  481. 

Martinez,  Ignacio,  comandante  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1817,  I,  496;  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1827,  II,  89;  presidio  of  San 
Francisco  taken  from,  by  Solis  rebels  in  1829, 
no;  Governor  Victoria  instructed  to  make 
land  grant  to,  in  1830,  126;  in  departmental 
junta  in  1839,  263. 

Martinez,  Jos6,  surrender  of  Spanish  vessels 
Asia  and  Constante  to  Governor  Argiiello  in 

•  1825,  II,  67-69. 

Martinez,  Manuel,  captain  of  brig  Morelos  in 
1832,  II,  162. 

Martin,  Father  Fernando,  missionary  of  San 
Diego,  who  refused  to  perform  services  for 
republican  constitution  of  1824,  II,  66;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Echeandia’s  convention  at  San  Diego 
in  1826,  84;  and  in  favor  of  republic,  87. 

Martin,  Father  Juan,  missionary  at  San  Miguel 
in  1797,  I,  483,  484. 


Martin,  John  W.,  arrival  in  1835,  II,  280. 

Martin,  J.  West,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  constitu¬ 
tion,  IV,  638. 

Mar  Vermejo  d  Roxo  de  Cortds,  I,  183. 

Marvin,  Judge,  rescues  prisoners  from  lynchers 
at  Sonora,  III,  282. 

Marysville,  how  intended  to  be  called  New 
Mecklenburg,  and  named,  II,  735;  Justice 
Olney  of,  III,  265,  266;  sympathy  with  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  494, 
495;  William  Walker’s  law  office  at,  in  1852, 
758;  chicken  stories  of,  in  1851,  882,  883;  rail¬ 
road  connection  with,  IV,  486. 

Masaya  in  Nicaragua,  fighting  by  William 
Walker  at,  in  1856,  III,  796. 

Mason,  Edwin  C.,  major  in  service  in  Modoc 
war,  III,  961,  970,  971. 

Mason,  James  M.,  United  States  senator  from 
Virginia,  reads  John  C.  Calhoun’s  speech  for 
him  against  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  II,  814;  protest  against  admission, 
821,  822. 

Mason,  John  M.,  Confederate  commissioner, 
seizure  and  release  of,  in  1861,  IV,  306,  307. 

Mason,  John  Y.,  United  States  secretary  of 
navy,  letter  to  Commodore  Stockton  in  No¬ 
vember,  1846,  II,  628. 

Mason,  Richard  B.,  fourth  American  military 
governor,  how  he  discouraged  payment 
of  Mormon  tithes  to  Samuel  Brannan  in  1848, 

H,  5955  colonel  of  First  United  States 
dragoons,  appointed  governor  of  California, 
628;  orders  reservations  in  beach-and-water 
lot  sales  of  San  Francisco,  636;  holds  Califor¬ 
nia  for  United  States  as  a  belligerent,  642. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxiii,  xxxiv),  655-676; 
personal  appearance,  character,  death,  677; 
visit  to  and  report  on  gold  mines  in  1848, 
692-694;  visit  to  New  Almaden  quicksilver 
mine,  694,  695;  reports  published,  695;  advice 
to  Governor  Riley  to  call  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  in  1849,  731 orders  Henry  W. 
Halleck  to.  collect  and  examine  California 
archives,  739;  estimate  of  number  of  miners  in 
July,  1848,  III,  45;  how  he  sent  gold  nugget 
to  eastern  states,  144. 

Massachusetts  Hill  mine,  Brennan  tragedy, 
subsequent  great  yield  ot,  III,  201,  202. 

Massacres  of  Indians,  at  Clear  Lake  in  1843, 
II,  387,  388;  on  Indian  Island  in  Humboldt 
bay  in  i860,  III,  920-922;  of  Indians  by  Indians 
at  Stone  Lagoon,  Humboldt  county,  in  1863, 
931;  of  whites  by  Modoc  Indians  at  Bloody 
Point  on  Rhett  Lake  in  1852,  938;  of  Modoc 
Indians  by  Ben  Wright  and  others,  938,  939, 
955.  956- 

Masses  for  soul  of  Governor  Arrillaga,  and 
how  paid  for,  I,  630. 

Mass,  grand,  “La  gran  funcion,”  in  honor  of 
Governor  Sola’s  arrival  at  Monterey  in  1815, 

I,  633-635;  in  honor  of  Governor  Figueroa's 
arrival  in  1833,  II,  168;  military  and  dance 
music  at,  505. 

Mastick,  Edwin  B.,  one  of  James  Lick’s 
trustees,  IV,  582. 

Mastiffs,  I,  63. 

Matanzas,  butcherings  of  cattle,  II.  480. 

Matheson,  Colonel  Roderick,  death  of,  in  Civil 
war,  and  state  appropriation  to  widow  and 
children,  IV,  332. 

Matthews,  William,  arrival  in  1831,  II,  279. 

Matillin  Indians  in  Hoopa  valley  forced  to 
surrender  by  Mountaineer  battalion  in  1863, 
IH,  933- 

Matteson,  E.  E.,  inventor  of  iron  nozzle  on 
monitor  for  hydraulic  mining,  HI,  88,  89. 
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Matthews,  Daniel,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  565. 

Mattole  Valley,  Indian  troubles  in  1859,  III,  920; 
work  of  Mountaineer  battalion  against  In¬ 
dians  of,  in  1864,  935. 

Maupin,  Richard  A.,  appointed  judge  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  II,  778. 

Maximilian, emperor  of  Mexico,  how  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Austria  was 
made,  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1864,  IV,  415; 
weakness  and  imprudence  of,  415,  416;  with¬ 
drawal  of  French  troops,  his  vacillation  and 
determination  to  remain  in  Mexico,  416,  417; 
how  captured  and  executed  in  1867,  418. 

Maxwell’s  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  136; 
vigilance  committee  and  anti-foreigner  dis¬ 
turbances  at,  711. 

Maynard,  Lafayette,  visits  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  in  reference  to 
case  ot  Dav'id  S.  Terry,  III,  586;  not  accept¬ 
able  as  chairman  of  early  People’s  party 
meeting,  638. 

Mayorga,  Father  Julian  de,  of  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  I,  205. 

Mayorga,  Martin  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1782,  I,  439-  ,  ,  . 

Mayorga,  Mateo,  secretary  of  relations  of 
Nicaragua,  summarily  executed  by  William 
Walker,  HI,  778. 

May,  William  B.,  state  senator  in  1854,  connec¬ 
tion  with  charge  of  attempted  bribery  by 
Joseph  C.  Palmer,  IV,  146,  147. 

Mazatlan,  .  troops  of,  in  California  under 
Pablo  de  Portilla,  I,  658,  659;  their  march 
against  Tulare  Indians  in  1824,  II,  63,  64; 
orders  in  respect  to,  in  1825,  78;  Governor 
Micheltorena’s  troops  gathered  at,  315,  316; 
John  Parrott  United  States  consul  at,  in  1842, 
318;  custom  house  of,  directed  to  send  money 
to  California  in  1843,  329>  33°’»  seized  by 
United  States  in  1847,  644;  Raousset-Boulbon 
at,  in  1852,  III,  739. 

Mazuela,  Juan  de,  voyage,  I,  43. 

McAllister,  Hall,  appointed  to  prosecute 
“Hounds”  at  San  Francisco  in  1849,  726 

to  defend  prisoners  of  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1851,  III,  316;  admitted  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856  to 
consult  with  David  S.  Terry,  586;  counsel  for 
Joseph  C.  Palmer  before  senate  of  1854  on 
investigation  of  charge  of  attempted  bribery, 
IV,  147. 

McAllister,  Matthew  H.,  United  States  circuit 
judge  for  California  in  1856,  tries  case  of  John 
L.  Durkee  and  Charles  Rand  for  alleged 
piracy,  III,  641. 

McCall  or  McCulloch,  partner  with  Father 
Payeras  and  Hartnell  in  hide  business  in 
1823,  II,  72. 

McCallum,  John  G.,  candidate  for  secretary  of 
state  in  1866,  IV,  403. 

McCandless,  A.  G.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  op- 
position  to  negro  testimony,  IV,  111. 

McCarthy,  D.  O.,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
American  Flag  newspaper  in  1866,  charges 
of  corruption  against  state  senators,  and 
trouble  made  for  himself,  commitment  for  re¬ 
fusal  to  answer  questions,  IV,  400,  401;  can¬ 
didate  for  state  printer  in  1867,  403,  404. 

McCarthy,  John  W.,  how  he  paid  up  shortage 
as  clerk  of  supreme  court,  IV,  687. 

McCarthy,  Redmond,  wounded  in  squatter 
fight  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  III,  683. 

McCarver,  M.  M.,  in  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1849,  II,  764,  765,  768,  769,  772. 

McCauley,  John  F.,  assignee  of  James  F. 
Estell’s  lease  of  state  prison,  condition  in 
1858  and  1859,  IV,  251;  action  and  judgment 


against  Governor  Weller,  and  how  state 
had  to  pay,  251,  252. 

McClatchy,  James,  part  in  Sacramento  squatter 
troubles  of  1850,  III,  673,  674;  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  squatter  riot  following, 
674-677;  Governor  Irwin  vetoes  bill  to  refund 
money  wrongly  paid  by,  as  tax  collector,  IV, 
575.  576. 

McClellan,  General  George  B.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  307-310,  315-317,  326;  candidate  for 
president  of  United  States,  390. 

“McClure  charter”  for  San  P'rancisco,  act  of 
1880,  known  as,  declared  unconstitutional, 
IV,  652. 

McConnell,  John  R.,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1861,  IV,  290;  trustee  of  state  library  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  John  F.  Morse  in  1863,  335. 

McCoppin,  Frank,  elected  mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1867,  IV,  540;  state  senator  in  1877, 
“five  cent  fare”  street  railroad  and  San 
Francisco  “one-twelfth”  acts,  588,  589;  act  to 
increase  police  force  of  San  Francisco  as 
make- weight  against  sand-lots  agitation, 609. 

McCorkle,  Joseph  W.,  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1857,  IV,  203;  candidate  same 
year  for  governor,  215;  duel  with  M^lliam 
M.  Gwin,  221 ;  candidate  for  governor  in 
1863,353. 

McCormic,  William  P.,  captain,  leads  San 
Francisco  military  company  to  Sacramento 
at  time  of  squatter  riot  in  1850,  III,  676. 

McCullough,  John  G.,  state  senator  in  1863, 
part  in  “wardrobe  business”  in  election  for 
United  States  senator,  IV,  336,  337  ;  attorney- 
general  in  1867,  recommends  admission  of 
testimony  of  Chinese  and  Indians,  405. 

McCrea,  Ira,  of  Saw  Mill  Flat,  and  how  his 
store  was  “protected”  from  robbers,  III, 
720,  721. 

McDaniel,  William,  report  as  state  prison  in¬ 
spector  in  1852,  IV,  119-121. 

McDonald,  proprietor  of  Slate  Creek  House, 
murder  of,  and  lynching  of  murderers,  III, 
306,  307. 

McDonald,  Richard  H.,  candidate  for  governor 
in  1882,  IV,  667. 

McDougal,  George,  purchaser  at  Peter  Smith 
sales  of  San  Francisco  property,  and  in  favor 
of  water-front  extension,  III,  416;  arrival  in 
1845,  character,  IV,  62  ;  report  as  state  prison 
inspector  in  1852, 119-121. 

McDougal,  John,  second  state  governor,  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  II,  766,  767, 
773 ;  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1849,  784  ; 
inauguration,  786;  contest  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  327, 
328  ;  action  in  reference  to  Indian  troubles  in 
Mariposa  county,  838-842 ;  message  in  1851 
on  Indian  war  and  war  debt,  902 ;  opinion  of 
Indian  reservation  system,  903 ;  inauguration 
as  governor  on  Burnett’s  resignation,  IV,  60, 
62  ;  sketch  of  earlier  life,  62,  63 ;  character¬ 
istics,  dress,  and  why  called  “I,  John,”  63, 
64. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents  IV,  xviii),  64-87,  subse¬ 
quent  career,  and  death,  87,  88;  president  of 
“chivalry”  wing  of  Democratic  state  con¬ 
vention  of  1854,  152-156;  appointment  of 
Geoige  K.  Fitch  as  state  printer  adjudged 
void,  160. 

McDougall,  James  A.,  counsel  for  Charles  Cora 
on  trial  for  murder  of  William  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  III,  474;  elected  to  congress  in  1852,  IV, 
134;  candidate  for  congress  in  1854, 155,  156; 
elected  United  States  senator  in  1861,  278, 
279;  habits  at  Washington,  338 ;  dispatch  on 
subject  of  defense  of  Pacific  coast  in  1863, 
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342;  incumbency  from  1861  to  1866,  366;  res¬ 
olutions  of  legislature  of  1863-4  unfavorable 
to,  376;  at  one  time  partner  of  Henry  H. 
Haight,  407 ;  part  in  passage  of  Pacific 
railroad  act  of  July  1,  1862,  459-461. 

McDowell,  David,  captain  of  military  company 
at  Sacramento  in  1850,  III,  676. 

McDowell,  General  Irwin,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  307,  308;  in  command  of  United  States 
forces  at  San  Francisco  in  1864,  arrest  of  se¬ 
cession  orators,  389 ;  how  ordered  to  furnish 
arms  in  time  of  anti-Chinese  riots  of  1877, 
586. 

McDuffie,  James  Y.,  United  States  marshal  for 
California  in  1856,  resignation  desired  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee,  III,  562. 

McEldery,  H.  C.,  surgeon,  witness  against 
Modocs  at  court-martial  trial  in  1873,  III,  978. 

McFarland,  Thomas  B.,  member  of  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  IV,  625 ;  vote  against  constitution, 
638;  election  in  1886  as  justice  of  supreme 
court,  700,  704,  705. 

McFarlane,  J.  P.,  connection  with  “Riot  in  the 
Tigre”  at  Sonora,  III,  300;  assemblyman  in 
1853,  opposition  to  negro  testimony,  IV,  in. 

McGlynn,  John  A.,  member  of  early  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire  department,  III,  360. 

McGowan,  Edward,  foreknowledge  of  James 
P.  Casey’s  attack  upon:  James  King  of 
Wm.,  Ill,  477,  478;  presence  near  assassi¬ 
nation  of  King,  and  goes  with  Casey  to  city 
hall,  482 ;  armed  in  defense  of  Casey  at  county 
jail,  483 ;  escape  of,  when  wanted  by  vigi¬ 
lance  committee,  521;  his  white  hat,  and  how 
Joshua  P.  Haven  was  mistaken  for  him,  525 ; 
at  legislative  session  of  1857,  645  ;  indictment 
against,  escape,  adventures,  and  why  called 
“the  ubiquitous,”  645,646;  place  of  trial 
changed  to  Napa  county  by  legislature,  trial 
and  acquittal;  646,  647 ;  president  of  “  Brod¬ 
erick  wing”  in  Democratic  state  convention 
of  1854,  IV,  153-156;  office  of  commissioner  of 
emigrants,  and  how  administered  in  1855  and 
1856,  188 ;  how  removed  from  office,  189. 

McGuire,  William  alias  Jack,  ordered  to  leave 
state  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  530,  560. 

Mclnnes,  Sophia,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

McIntosh,  Edward  M.,  arrival  in  1822,  II,  276  ; 
partnership  with  James  Dawson  how  dis¬ 
solved,  277. 

McKee,  Redick,  United  States  Indian  peace 
commissioner  in  1851,  III,  840,  902,  903;  In¬ 
dian  agent  in  1852,  letter  to  General  Hitch¬ 
cock,  906;  sharp  correspondence  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bigler,  907-911;  attempt  to  make  In¬ 
dian  reservation  on  Eel  river,  916. 

McKee,  Samuel  B.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1873,  IV,  520;  elected  jus¬ 
tice  of  supreme  court  in  1879,  645 1  candidate 
for  justice  in  1886,  702. 

McKenna,  Joseph,  elected  to  congress  in  1886, 
IV,  705. 

McKenzie,  Robert,  hanged  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  327-330. 

McKibben,  Joseph  C.,  opposition  in  senate  of 

•  1853  to  San  Francisco  water-front  extension 

scheme,  III,  418;  state  senator  in  1852,  IV, 
82 ;  how  he  defeated  water-front  extension 
scheme,  123,  124 ;  elected  to  congress  in  1856, 
194;  joins  David  C.  Broderick  in  1857  in  op¬ 
position  to  President  Buchanan  on  Kansas 
question,  217  ;  part  in  anti-Lecompton  mass¬ 
meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  1859,  218;  one  of 
Broderick’s  seconds  in  duel  with  Terry,  224- 
228. 


McKibben,  William,  member  of  early  San 
Francisco  fire  department.  III,  360. 

McKim,  steamer,  trips  on  interior  waters,  II, 
782. 

McKinley,  James,  arrival  in  1824,  II,  277. 

McKinney,  Joseph,  sheriff  of  Sacramento 
county,  killed  in  squatter  riot  of  1850,  III, 
674,  675. 

McKinstry,  Elisha  W.,  judge  of  seventh  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  1857,  at  trial  of  Edward  Mc¬ 
Gowan  in  Napa  county  as  accessory  to 
murder  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  Ill,  646,  647; 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1863,  IV, 
353?  election  as  justice  of  supreme  court  in 
1873,  520;  elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in 
1879,  645. 

McKinstry,  Major,  receives  surrender  of  fili¬ 
buster  William  Walker  at  Tia  Juana,  III, 
768. 

McKune,  John  H.,  law  agent  of  land  commis¬ 
sion  in  1855,  III,  695;  assemblyman  in  1857, 
IV,  202. 

McLane,  Louis,  lieutenant  in  Commodore 
Sloat’s  cavalry  company  at  Monterey  in  1846, 
II,  571 ;  peace  commissioner  at  Cahuenga  in 
1847,  622 ;  assists  in  arrest  of  Alcalde  Nash  of 
Sonoma,  657. 

McLaughlin,  Charles,  contractor  and  builder 
of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos6  railroad,  IV, 
470. 

McLean,  William,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559 ; 
arrested  and  sent  out  of  state,  6x6,  617. 

McMahon,  Robert,  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

McMichael,  William,  visits  San  Francisco  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1856  on  behalf  of  David  S. 
Terry,  III,  586. 

McNabb,  James,  opposition  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  568;  wounded 
in  squatter  fight  at  San  Francisco  in  1854, 
684. 

McNamara,  Eugene,  scheme  of  colonizing  Cal¬ 
ifornia  with  Irish  families,  II,  575,  576. 

McPherson,  General  James  B.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  357,  381;  killed  near  Atlanta  in 
Georgia  in  1864,  382. 

McQuiddy,  Thomas  J.,  candidate  for  governor 
in  1882,  IV,  667. 

McRuer,  Donald  C.,  elected  congressman  in 
1864,  IV,  388,  390. 

Meacham,  Alfred  B.,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Oregon,  relations  with  Modoc  In¬ 
dians  in  1869,  III,  940-943;  “peace  policy,” 
943;  removal  from  office,  943;  chairman  of 
Modoc  peace  commission  in  1873,  949 ;  action 
as  such,  951-961 ;  conferences,  962-965 ;  last 
talks  with  Modocs,  966;  Hooker  Jim’s  inso¬ 
lence,  966 ;  murderous  attack  by  Modocs, 
068,  909 ;  Boston  Charley’s  attempt  to  scalp, 
how  prevented,  970 ;  talk  as  he  lay  wounded, 
temperance  palaver,  removal,  and  recovery, 
971,  972. 

Meacham,  John,  part  in  troubles  wfth  Modoc 
Indians,  III,  943;  witness  against  Modocs  at 
court-martial  trial,  978. 

Meade,  General  George  C.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  355  ?  battle  of  Gettysburg  fought  by,  355, 
356 ;  further  part  in  war,  364. 

Meadow  Lake  quartz  lodes,  III,  145. 

Means,  Major,  pioneer  miner,  III,  118. 

Meares,  John,  voyage,  I,  678-685. 

Measures,  legislation  concerning,  in  1850,  II, 
802. 

Mechanical  Arts  School  in  San  Francisco,  gift 
of  James  Lick,  IV,  581. 

Mechanics’  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  and  its 
first  industrial  fair  in  1857,  III,  657,  658. 
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Mechanics’  lien  law  passed  in  1850,  II,  800; 
Workingmen’s  proposed  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  as  to,  IV,  6x7. 

Medals,  gold,  voted  by  San  Francisco  common 
council  in  1850  to  themselves,  111,  368,  369. 

Medicine  men  or  sorcerers  among  Indians,  in 
Lower  California,  I,  272,  273;  in  Alta  Cali¬ 
fornia,  748;  teachings  and  influence  of,  756, 
757,  760,  762;  practices  of,  in  cases  of  disease, 
790-792. 

Mehen,  Peter,  leader  of  lynchers  at  Sonora  in 
1850,  III,  281,  282. 

Meiggs,  Henry,  prominence,  improvements, 
speculations,  forgeries,  escape,  railroad¬ 
building  career  in  South  America,  wealth, 
ungratified  desire  to  return  to  California,  and 
death,  III,  434-441;  statute  designed  to  allow 
return  of,  441;  IV,  531. 

Meiggs,  John  G.,  brother  of  Henry  Meiggs,  III, 


439- 

Meiggs’  wharf  in  San  Francisco,  III,  435. 

Mejia,  Tomas,  general  in  Maximilian’s  Mexi¬ 
can  army  in  1867,  executed  with  Maximilian, 
IV,  417,  418. 

Melendez,  Mexican  leader  opposed  to  William 
Walker  at  Tia  Juana,  III,  768. 

Melius,  Henry,  residence  in  1849,  345!  first 

brick  building  in  San  Francisco,  41 1. 

Melius,  Howard  &  Co.,  mercantile  firm  of  San 
Francisco,  III,  443. 

Melones,  mining  town,  III,  120. 

Meloney,  A.  R.,  how  his  pistol  went  off  in 
Democratic  state  convention  of  1854,  his 
vivid  imagination,  and  fright,  IV,  154,  155. 

Melons,  and  profits  from,  in  early  days,  III,  866. 

“Memorias  del  rey,”  pay  of  Spanish  soldiers 
in  California,  II,  56. 

Mendocino,  Cape,  discovery,  I,  76;  how  formed, 
H,  536,  539- 

Mendocino  County,  how  named,  II,  796;  Liman- 
tour’s  fraudulent  claim  to  eighty  square 
leagues  of,  III,  698;  Governor  Downey  on 
rumors  of  Indian  hostilities  in,  IV,  263. 

Mendocino  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians  at, 
in  1856,  III,  915,  916;  Indians  sent  to,  in  1858 
and  1859,  919. 

Mendoza,  Antonio  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
I»  59,  65,  67,  72. 

Mendoza,  Antonio  Garcia  de,  calumnies  of,  at 
Loreto  in  1699,  I,  178. 

Mendoza,  Diego  Bezerra  de,  voyage,  I,  45,  46. 

Mendoza,  Diego  Hurtado  de,  voyage,  I,  43. 

Menendez,  Father,  part  in  Manuel  Jimeno 
Casarin’s  wedding,  ll,  503. 

Mercado,  Father  Jesus  Maria  Vasquez  del, 
missionary  at  San  Rafael,  complaints  against 
Russians  and  Americans,  and  how  Governor 
Figueroa  put  stop  to  them,  II,  176;  Figueroa’s 
bold  charges  against,  for  murdering  Indians, 
176, 177;  how  and  why  prosecution  against, 
dropped,  177,  178. 

Mercantile  Library  of  San  Francisco,  act  of 
1870  for  lottery  in  aid  of,  and  gambling  jubilee 
it  occasioned,  IV,  433,  434;  act  condemned  in 
Republican  platform  of  1871,  499;  repealed  in 
1872,  506. 

Merced  Lake — see  Lake  Merced. 

Merced  river,  III,  109,  132,  133;  its  Indian 
names  in  Yosemite  Valley,  855. 

Merchants’  Exchange  at  San  Francisco,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1849,  II,  731;  III,  349;  building 
erected  in  1854,  430;  used  as  temporary  state 
capitol  in  1862,  IV,  295. 

Mercury — see  Quicksilver. 

Meredith,  Henry,  death  of,  by  Indians,  and 
result,  III,  158,  159. 

Meredith,  W.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  in  favor  of 
negro  testimony,  IV,  111,  112. 


Merino,  Father  Agustin,  missionary  at  San 
Jos6  mission  in  1797, 1,  479.  ! 

Merrick,  killed  by  Indians  in  Hoopa  vallev  in 
1S63,  III,  932. 

Merrifield,  Azro  D.,  proposed  water  supply  for 
San  Francisco,  III,  366,  425. 

Merrimac,  United  States  steam  frigate,  seized 
by  Confederates  in  Civil  war,  and  how  made 
iron  clad,  IV,  306;  its  achievements,  naval 
battle  with,  and  career  stopped  by,  Monitor, 
312,  313. 

Merritt,  Ezekiel,  arrival  in  1834,  II,  280;  quar¬ 
rel  with  Salvador  Vallejo,  408,  426;  part  in 
Bear  Flag  revolution,  424-432. 

Merritt,  Samuel  A.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  homestead  law,  IV,  69. 

Merritt,  Samuel,  trustee  of  Oakland  Water 
Front  Company,  IV,  490. 

Mervine,  William,  captain,  sent  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Sloat  on  July  7,  1846,  to  demand  sur¬ 
render  of  Monterey  and  raise  American  flag, 
II,  463;  ordered  to  Los  Angeles  in  October 
1846,  598;  moved  from  San  Pedro  towards 
Los  Angeles,  defeat,  and  return,  600;  return  to 
Monterey,  617. 

Mesa,  Pedro,  ensign,  expedition  against  Tulare 
Indians  in  1839,  and  bad  result,  I,  738,739. 

Mesa,  La,  southeast  of  Los  Angeles,  abandoned 
by  Californians  in  August,  1846,  II,  585;  first 
battle  of,  600 ;  second  battle  of,  621,  622. 

Mescal,  I,  591. 

Mesquite,  II,  552. 

Messec,  I.  G.,  captain  of  volunteer  troops,  and 
effective  service  in  Wintoon  Indian  war,  HI, 
919. 

Metcalf,  Captain,  voyage,  I,  698-700. 

Metgar,  leaves  state  in  time  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  565. 

Metropolitan  theater  in  San  Francisco,  III, 
411,  412. 

Mexicana,  Sutil  and,  Spanish  vessels,  voyage, 
I,  692, 693. 

Mexican  empire,  recognized  in  California,  I, 
666,  667 ;  proclamation  of  Agustin  I.  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  II,  48 ;  fall  and  execution  of  emperor, 
48,  49;  of  Maximilian — see  Maximilian. 

Mexican  land  grants — see  Lands. 

Mexican  law — see  Law. 

Mexican  revolution,  effect  of, on  mission  system, 
I,  502 ;  attitude  of  missionaries  towards  re¬ 
public,  non-juring  missionaries,  503 ;  com¬ 
mencement  of,  by  Miguel  I-Iidalgo,  and  re¬ 
sults,  628,  629  ;  Governor  Arrillaga’s  procla¬ 
mation  against,  629  ;  Sola  calls  it  “a  disgust¬ 
ing  insurrection,”  663;  unexpected  success  of 
Agustin  Iturbide,  and  his  “Plan  of  Iguala,” 
663,  664  ;  empire  of  Mexico,  and  Agustin  I., 
emperor,  664 ;  imperial  flag  at  Monterey, 
665;  how  Sola  transferred  his  allegiance, 
666,  667,  II,  44 ;  Mexican  republic,  49;  recep¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  republican  constitu¬ 
tion,  65,  66;  surrender  of  Spanish  vessels 
Asia  and  Constante,  67,  68 ;  end  of  revolution, 
beginning  of  fall  of  missionaries,  383;  why 
missionaries  oppose  it,  525-528. 

Mexican  war,  military  preparations  in  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1845  i*1  anticipation  of,  II,  391,  392  ; 
annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  396;  part  taken 
by  Mexican  generals  in  bringing  on,  396,  397  ; 
consideration  of  subject  in  depaitmental  as¬ 
sembly,  401,  402. 

Evolution  and  progress  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxxii,  xxxiii),  645-653;  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  its  effect  on 
California,  653-655,  671. 

Mexico,  battles  at  City  of,  II,  652,  653. 

Mexico,  attitude  of  missionaries  of  California 
towards  revolution  of,  I,  503-508 ;  change 
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from  empire  to  republic,  667 ;  how  republic 
originated,  II,  49;  “acta  constitutiva,”  and 
constitution  of  1824,  49,  50;  reception  and 
acceptance  of  constitution,  65  5  opposition  of 
missionaries  to  it,  66, 84, 85;  legislation  against 
Spaniards, 86,  87  ;  attempts  to  make  Califor¬ 
nia  a  penal  colony,  88,  89;  legislation  against 
foreigners,  97*,  naturalization  law  in  1828,  100; 
colonization  lavs  of  1824  and  1828,  105  ;  neg¬ 
lect  of  California  by,  113,  114 ;  indignation 
and  protests  in  1830  against  penal  colony 
project,  114,  1 15. 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  1829  by,  II,  115,  116; 
decree  for  reorganization  of  military  forces, 
distiibution  of  muskets,  and  California’s 
small  share,  119,  120;  politics,  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Yorkinos  or  Federalists  and  Escoceses 
or  Centralists,  121,  122;  project  in  1831  of 
seizing  pious  fund  of  the  Californias,  131 ; 
politics  in  1832,  “Plan  of  Zavaleta”  or  “Pa¬ 
cification  of  Mexico,”  178,  179;  legislation  of 
1833  and  1834  for  secularization  of  missions, 
and  application  of  pious  fund,  181-185 ;  Santa 
Anna  president  in  1834,  193 ;  rumors  of 
European  combination  to  destroy  independ¬ 
ence,  194 ;  Centralist  triumph,  new  constitu¬ 
tional  bases,  and  California  ready  for  revolu¬ 
tion,  228. 

California’s  revolution  against  Centralism, 
independence,  “El  Estado  libre  y  soberano 
de  la  Alta  California,”  II,  228-232;  progress 
of  Federalism,  251 ;  constitution  of  1836,  and 
new  “Department  of  the  Californias,”  254; 
politics  in  1843,  Santa  Anna’s  “Bases  de 
Tacubaya,”  and  proposed  “political  regen¬ 
eration  of  the  nation,”  325-328;  political 
changes,  and  Santa  Anna’s  temporary  fall, 
361,  362 ;  California’s  vote  for  Federalism  in 
1845,  370-372;  measures  against  American 
immigration  into  California  in  1845  and  1846, 
417,  418. 

Governor  Weller’s  remarks  about,  in  i860, 
IV,  254,  255;  Weller’s  appointment  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Buchanan  as  minister  to,  and  recall  by 
Lincoln,  256;  designs  of  Confederacy  against, 
and  proposed  expedition  of  General  Sumner, 
324,  325;  resolution  of  Union  state  convention 
against  foreign  intervention  in,  395 ;  Low  on 
suppression  of  armed  intervention,  and  end 
of  Maximilian’s  empire,  406 ;  William  J. 
Shaw’s  resolution  in  legislature  of  1867  to 
take  possession  of  northern  portions  of,  412. 

Sketch  of  history  of,  from  1848  to  1858,  IV, 
413;  Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  and  his  “war  of 
reform”  against  schemes  of  General  Miguel 
Miramon  and  Louis  Napoleon,  413,  414 ; 
suspension  of  public  payments,  and  armed 
intervention,  414  ;  how  Maximilian  was  made 
emperor,  progress  of  French  arms,  and  how 
Juarez  lurked  on  the  borders,  415;  Maximil¬ 
ian’s  weakness  and  imprudence,  416,  417 ; 
vacillation,  capture  and  execution  of  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  417,  418  ;  resolu¬ 
tion  of  legislature  of  1877-8  for  recognition  of 
government  of  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  592. 

Micheltorena,  Jos6  Manuel,  twelfth  Mexican 
governor  (gobernador  propietario)  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Californias,  appointment  by  Santa 
Anna  in  1842,  II,  314. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents  II,  xix,  xx),  315-356 ;  arraignment  of 
his  administration  by  Pio  Pico,  359;  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  prosecution  against,  and  result, 
359-363;  grant  of  French  Camp  rancho  by, 
to  Gulnac,  734;  of  Mariposa  rancho  to  Al¬ 
varado,  III,  133;  alleged  grants  to  Liman- 
tour,  697,  698. 

Michigan  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  no. 


Michigan  Bluff,  mining  camp,  III,  80 ;  nugget, 

144- 

Miguel,  Father  Jos£  de,  missionary  at  Santa 
Barbara,  I,  456;  removes  P'ather  Concepcion 
as  an  insane  person  from  San  Miguel  mis¬ 
sion,  482,  483. 

Mileage,  Governor  Weller  in  1858  in  favor  of 
reducing,  IV,  253. 

Miles,  Paul,  cautioned  by  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

Military  affairs,  in  Spanish  times:  foundation 
of  presidio  of  San  Diego,  I,  315 ;  presidio  of 
Monterey,  331;  reglamento  of  military  es¬ 
tablishments,  358;  arrival  in  1776  of  twenty- 
five  soldiers  enlisted  by  Pedro  Fages  in 
Guadalajara,  376,  377;  presidio  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  402;  campaign  against  Yuma  Indians, 
432,  433;  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara,  438; 
Rivera  y  Moncada’s  “soldados  de  cuera,” 
and  Fages’  Catalonian  volunteers,  515,  516; 
Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s  reglamento  of 
I779,  522-525;  his  manual  for  military  con¬ 
duct,  525. 

Immorality  and  excesses  of  soldiers,  I, 
53i,  533;  bad  condition  of  presidios  in  1793, 
and  Arrillaga’s  improvements,  550,  551 ;  sol¬ 
diers  and  arms  in  California  in  1793,  570, 
575)  576;  battery  built  at  San  Diego  by  Al¬ 
berto  de  Cordoba,  588 ;  condition  in  1800,  608 ; 
in  i8c6,  610;  what  missionaries  had  to  say 
about  remissness  of  soldiers  in  performing 
religious  services,  611;  affair  of  American 
brig  Lelia  Byrd  at  San  Diego,  620,  621 ;  con¬ 
dition  in  1815,  634-636,  640 ;  attack  of  Buenos 
Ayres  insurgents,  642-659;  neglect  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  660-664;  “memorias  del  rey”  or  pay 
of  soldiers,  II,  56. 

In  Mexican  times:  under  “  Plan  de  Go- 
bierno”  of  1824,  II,  57,  58;  Indian  outbreak 
on  Santa  Barbara  channel,  and  campaigns 
against  them,  59-64;  Mazatlan  troops  in 
California,  78 ;  San  Bias  troops,  78,  79 ;  Solis 
rebellion  in  1829,  and  military  operations, 
108-113;  Indian  outbreak  at  San  Jos6  and 
Santa  Clara  in  1829,  116-118;  decree  of  1828 
for  re-organization  of  Californian  forces,  119, 
120;  operations  against  Governor  Victoria 
in  1831,  139-142;  separation  of  office  of  “gefe 
politico”  from  that  of  “gefe  militar,”  143- 
145  ;  Agustin  V.  Zamorano’s  operations,  149- 
152. 

Governor  Figueroa’s  trouble  with  his 
troops,  II,  163-167;  Russians  at  Fort  Ross, 
175,  176;  against  conspiracy  fomented  by  Josi 
Maria  Hijar  and  Jos6  Maria  Padres  in  1834, 
193-196;  against  conspiracy  of(  Francisco 
Torres  and  Antonio  Apalategui,  198-200; 
monthly  expeditions  against  Indian  horse- 
thieves,  211 ;  political  and  military  commands 
re-united  in  Governor  Gutierrez  in  1835,  217; 
expulsion  of  Chico,  224. 

California  revolution  of  1836,  Alvarado’s 
army  and  operations,  II,  228-2341  campaign 
against  Los  Angeles,  240;  against  Carlos 
Antonio  Carrillo,  battles  of  San  Buenaventura 
and  Las  FloreS,  248-251 ;  Micheltorena’s  mis¬ 
erable  troops,  315,  316,  334-377 ;  talk  of  war 
with  United  States,  338-380;  reglamento  of 
organization  of  California  militia,  342;  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Micheltorena,  343-356;  prepare 
tions  for  war  with  United  States,  391,  392; 
Pico’s  plans,  579. 

In  American  times:  organization  of  “  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Californian  volunteers,”  and  seiz¬ 
ure  of  California,  II,  579-586 ;  revolt  of  Cali¬ 
fornians,  and  reduction,  battles  of  San  Pas- 
qual,  San  Gabriel,  the  Mesa,  and  capitulation 
of  Cahuenga,  598-605,  613-623;  organization 
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of  state  militia  in  1850,  802 ;  action  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  487,  495,  496,  504,  505,  533;  mili¬ 
tary  organization  of  vigilance  committee, 
547,  548 ;  law  and  order  companies,  566,  567  ; 
position  of  United  States  officers  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Indian  troubles,  896,  897. 

Treatment  of,  and  expeditions  against, 
Indians  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxix),  899-936. 

Modoc  war  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
III,  xl,  xli),  937-981  ;  Eel  River  Rangers  and 
“Jarboe  war,”  IV,  264. 

Civil  war:  Californian  military  men  to  the 
front,  IV,  291 ;  act  of  1862  to  issue  arms  to 
colleges  and  academies,  297,  298;  United 
States  iron-clad  Comanche  sent  out,  and 
set  up  at  San  Francisco,  298. 

California’s  part  in  Civil  war  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xii,  xiii),  304-328; 
“military  recruiting  fund”  of  1863  and  how 
formed,  332. 

Governor  Irwin’s  recommendations  as  to 
state  militia  in  view  of  San  Francisco  sand- 
lots  disturbances,  IV,  584,  585;  services  of 
National  Guard  in  sand-lots  riots,  609,  910; 
Workingmen’s  proposition  to  abolish  state 
militia,  618;  report  on  coast  defenses,  and 
condition  of  militia  in  1887,  716. 

Military  establishment  in  Lower  California 
under  Jesuits,  I,  207-210;  243-245,  285;  reg- 
lamento  in  Bucareli’s  time,  358;  jurisdiction 
over  Dominican  mission  of  San  Miguel,  607. 

Milk  of  goats,  II,  484. 

Miller,  Abraham,  captain  of  Mountaineer  bat¬ 
talion,  defeated  on  Trinity  river  in  1863,  III, 
933* 

Miller,  Henry,  killed  by  Modoc  Indians  at 
Rhett  Lake  in  1872,  III,  946. 

Miller,  James,  arrival  in  1844,  ",  332- 

Miller,  John  F.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  proposition  against  further 
Chinese  immigration,  IV,  618-620,  638;  elected 
United  States  senator  in  1881,  659;  part  in 
effecting  modification  of  Burlingame  treaty, 
death,  660,  697. 

Mills,  Darius  O.,  first  president  of  Bank  of 
California,  IV,  552. 

Mills,  for  grinding  grain  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1798, 
I,  465 ;  hand-mill  for  grinding  barley  donated 
by  La  Pdrouse  to  San  Carlos  mission,  470; 
water-mill  built  by  Alberto  de  Cordoba,  588 ; 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  598 ;  La  Pdrouse’s  not 
appreciated,  675,  676;  of  Russians  at  Fort 
Ross,  II,  175;  sawmills  at  Branciforte,  and 
why  Micheltorena  stopped  them,  341,  342; 
Stephen  Smith’s  steam  grist-and-saw  mills 
at  Bodega  in  1843,  376 ;  how  old  Californian 
grist-mill  constructed,  476 ;  Sutter  and  Mar¬ 
shall’s  sawmill  at  Coloma,  683,  684  ;  Sutter’s 
grist-mill  at  Brighton,  685,  686;  fate  of  Co¬ 
loma  sawmill,  III,  53;  quartz  mill  at  Logtown, 
74 ;  improvements  in,  and  use  of,  quartz 
mills,  87;  sawmills  near  San  Francisco  in 
1849  and  1850,  345  ;  in  San  Francisco  in  1853, 
412;  quartz  mills  in  operation  in  1853,  IV, 
133* 

Milpitas,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi  at, 
in  1772,  first  seen  in  1769,  I,  387. 

Mineral  and  medicinal  springs,  II,  456,  457 ; 
111,  862. 

Miners’  House  at  Rich  Bar,  III,  106. 

Minersville  on  Trinity  river,  III,  139. 

Mines,  Miners,  and  Mining  Laws,  mines  be¬ 
lieved  not  to  exist  in  Alta  California  in  1831, 
",  133;  denouncement  of,  under  Mexican 
laws,  abolished  by  Governor  Mason,  666 ; 
gold  discovery  of  1848  and  how  made  known 


(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  \-xxiv, 
xxxv),  682-697;  Governor  Riley’s  visit  to, 
732  ;  division  of,  into  Northern  and  Southern 
Mines,  733 ;  camps,  life  in,  the  typical  miner, 
his  costume,  manners,  and  talk,  735,  736; 
specimen  names  of  camps,  736. 

Pioneer  mines,  miners  and  mining  appli¬ 
ances  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  ix, 
x),  43-62. 

Northern  Mines  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  III,  x-xii),  63-107. 

Southern  Mines  (see  Contents,  III,  xii,  xiii), 
109-136. 

Gold  distribution  and  gold  rushes  (see 
Contents,  III,  xiii,  xiv),  137-160. 

Characteristics  of  early  miners  (see  Con¬ 
tents,  III,  xiv-xvi),  161-231. 

Evolution  of  mining  laws  (see  Contents, 
III,  xvii,  xviii),  251-271. 

Lynch-law  in  the  mines  (see  Contents,  III, 
xviii,  xix),  272-309. 

Squatting  and  jumping  claims  in  mines, 
680,  681. 

Anti-foreigner  movements  in  mines  (see 
Contents,  III,  xxxiii),  704-711;  mining  ditches 
turned  into  irrigating  canals,  872,  873;  Mc- 
Dougal’s  views  on,  IV,  85  ;  Bigler  on,  91. 

Chinese,  and  anti-Chinese  movements  in 
mines  (see  Contents,  IV,  xix),  98-113;  project 
of  taxing  mines  and  requiring  titles  to  claims, 
B.  B.  Redding’s  report,  124,  125;  quartz-mills 
in  operation  in  1853,  133;  Bigler  in  1856  on 
product  of,  178;  yield  of  Nevada  silver  mines 
in  1863,  350;  Stanford  opposed  to  taxing,  367; 
Low  on  same  subject,  374;  question  of  mines 
in  school  sections,  525. 

San  Francisco  stock  boards,  mining  stock 
excitement,  bonanzas,  speculations,  and  col¬ 
lapse,  IV,  541-551;  anti-ddbris  movement  of 
1875-6,  574;  act  imposing  tax  on  issue  or 
transfer  of  stock,  586,  591;  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  of  1879  favor  of,  642;  Perkins  on,  649; 
drainage  or  debris  act  of  1880  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  652,  659-661. 

Mines  in  Lower  California  in  time  of  Jesuits,  I, 
265,  266. 

Mines,  Rev.  S.  F.,  attends  James  Stuart  after 
condemnation  by  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  III,  325. 

Mining  Bureau,  act  of  1880  establishing,  IV,  652; 
Governor  Stoneman  on,  688,  708. 

Mining  stock  speculations,  rise  of,  excitement 
and  craze  in  1863,  IV,  541;  frauds  and  manip¬ 
ulations,  watering,  false  dividends,  “bulling” 
amD'bearing,”  cheating, stealing  and  robbing, 
542;  stock  boards  and  stock  mania,  542-551. 

Mining  towns,  rapid  changes  of,  III,  65. 

Minnesota  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  99. 

Minor,  Lieutenant,  holds  San  Diego  against 
Californian  insurrectionists  in  1846,  II,  617. 

Minor,  Samuel,  killed  by  Indians  near  Areata 
in  1863,  III,  932. 

Mint,  steamer,  trips  on  interior  waters,  III, 
732- 

Mint,  United  States  branch,  at  San  Francisco, 
III,  427,  428. 

Minutili,  Father  Geronimo,  of  Lower  California, 
I,  198. 

Miramon,  General  Miguel,  president  of  Mexico 
in  1859,  forced  to  leave  country  by  Juarez  in 
i860,  IV,  414;  scheming  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
414,  415;  in  command  of  Emperor  Maximil¬ 
ian’s  after  withdrawal  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
troops,  417;  how  captured  and  executed  in 
1867,  418. 

Miranda,  Apolonario,  grant  to,  in  1836  of  100- 
vara  lot  near  San  Francisco  presidio,  III,  381. 

Miranda,  Corporal  Alejo,  quarrel  with  Father 
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Barcetiilla  at  San  Josd  mission,  and  result,  I, 
478,  479- 

Miranda,  Juan,  resident  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Mirror  Lake  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Misers,  persons  improperly  called,  III,  196, 197. 

Missionary  Ridge,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
360. 

Mission  bay,  surveyed  by  Juan  Bautista  Aguirre 
in  1775,  and  called  “La  Ensenada  delos  Llo- 
rones,”  I,  392;  submerged  lands  at,  granted 
to  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  489. 

Mission  Dolores,  what  St.  Francis  had  to  do 
with,  I,  385;  Bucareli’s  order  in  1774  for  foun¬ 
dation  of,  390;  Fathers  Palou  and  Cambon 
named  as  missionaries  of,  394;  site  chosen 
and  named  Dolores  by  Juan  Bautista  Anza, 
Father  Font  and  Jos6  Joaquin  Moraga,  in 
March,  1776,  396;  first  mass  at,  June  29,  1776, 
400;  formal!  foundation  on  October  9, 1776, 405; 
image  of  St.  Francis  placed  above  altar,  405; 
why  Indians  not  present  at  foundation,  406; 
first  visit  of  Junfpero  Serra  to,  411;  second 
visit  of  Junlpero,  415;  image  of  “Nuestra  Se- 
nora  de  los  Remedios”  presented  by  Bodega 
y  Quadra,  418;  third  visit  of  Junfpero,  and 
administration  of  rite  of  confirmation,  421; 
Junfpero’s  last  visit  and  meeting  with  Father 
Palou  at,  440. 

Neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  I,  454;  ex¬ 
mission,  called  sometimes  “Establishment  of 
Dolores,”  sometimes  “Pueblo  de  Dolores,” 
and  sometimes  “Pueblo  of  San  Francisco,” 
made  capital  of  second  partido  of  first  district 
of  the  Californias  in  1839,  257;  cruelties  of 
missionaries  against  Indians,  Father  Fernan¬ 
dez”  remonstrances,  and  Governor  Borica’s 
action,  562-569;  object  of  royal  cattle  ranch  at 
San  Mateo,  587;  Father  Quiias’  petition  in 
1834  for  fixing  boundaries  of,  II,  186;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  mission,  presidio  and  village  of 
Yerba  Buena,  question  of  pueblo  or  no  pueblo, 
“Pueblo  de  Dolores,”  204,  205;  inventory  of, 
by  Ignacio  Del  Valle,  commissioner  of  secu¬ 
larization,  in  1835,  208;  charges  against  Del 
Valle  by  Father  Moreno,  and  Del  Valle’s 
reply,  209,  210;  Jos6  Joaquin  Estudillo  com¬ 
missioner  in  early  part  of  1835  with  Pedro  del 
Castillo  as  associate,  their  quarrel  and  dis¬ 
closures,  210,  2ix. 

Miserable  and  slavish  condition  of  In¬ 
dians  at,  in  1840,  II,  303;  proposed  Indian 
pueblo  at  San  Mateo,  304;  fugitive  Indians 
ordered  to  return  in  1845,  or  mission  property 
to  be  sold  on  public  account,  380;  sad  plaint 
of  old  neophytes  of,  in  1843,  382;  ordered  sold 
at  auction  in  October,  1845,  382. 

Mission  grapes.  III,  874. 

Missions  and  Missionaries,  foundation  of  San 
Diego,  5,  318-321,  370-378;  San  Carlos,  331-335; 
coming  of  ten  new  missionaries,  335-338;  San 
Antonio,  339-342;  San  Gabriel,  342-344;  San 
Luis  Obispo,  345-347;  Bucareli’s  resolutions 
and  orders,  357,  358;  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
369-378;  San  Francisco,  405;  Santa  Clara,  408; 
Colorado  missions,  426;  San  Buenaventura, 
436;  progress  of  first  nine,  453,  454;  Santa 
Barbara,  455-457;  Purfsima  Concepcion,  457- 
459;  Santa  Cruz,  461-465;  Soledad,  465-467; 
La  P^rouse’s  account  of  mission  government, 
467-471;  Vancouver’s  account,  471-473;  gaps 
left,  ana  resolve  to  fill  them  up,  474,  475;  San 
Jos^,  476-478;  San  Juan  Bautista,  479-481;  San 
Miguel,  481-483;  San  Fernando,  484,  485;  San 
Luis  Rey,  485-488;  Santa  In6z,  490,  491;  rea¬ 
sons  for  foundations  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  492,  493;  San  Rafael,  494,  495;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Solano,  496-499. 


General  character  of  establishments, 
churches,  buildings,  court-yards  and  corri¬ 
dors,  San  Juan  Bautista  as  an  example,  I,  500; 
office  of  prefect  of,  501;  failure  of  college  of 
San  Fernando  of  Mexico  in  18x7  to  furnish 
more  missionaries,  and  transfer  of  missions 
and  presidios  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo  to 
college  of  San  Jos6  de  Gracia  de  Orizaba, 
502;  effect  of  Mexican  revolution,  attitude  of, 
toward  republic,  non-juring  missionaries,  502, 
503;  how  and  why  college  of  Zacatecas  invited 
to  furnish  compliant  missionaries,  504;  rela¬ 
tions  of  juring  to  non-juring  missionaries, 
505;  destruction  of,  by  secularization,  507; 
secularization  contemplated  from  beginning, 
507;  work  of  missionaries  barren  and  unprof¬ 
itable,  508;  quarrels  with  political  government, 
511-515,  518;  Governor  De  Neve  on,  526;  re¬ 
strictions  upon  liberty  of  missionaries,  530, 
53i- 

Governor  Borica’s  relations  with  mission¬ 
aries,  I,  561-569;  answdr  of  missionaries 
when  asked  to  contribute  for  defense  against 
France,  571;  opposition  to  “el  rancho  del  rey” 
at  San  Mateo,  581;  controversy  with  Manuel 
Nieto  about  inigationat  San  Gabriel  mission, 
601;  population  of  neophytes  in  1805  and  1810, 
61 1;  renewed  cruelties  against  Indians  after 
Borica’s  time,  611,  612*  Arrillaga  in  accord 
with  missionaries,  and  allows  cruelties,  612; 
Indian  outbreaks  at  San  Jos6  in  1805  and  1810, 
612;  and  at  San  Gabriel  in  1810, 612;  reception 
of  Governor  Sola,  the  l  epresentati  ve  of  loyalty 
to  Spain,  by  missionaries  in  1815,  634,  635; 
condition  of  missions  in  1815,  641. 

Demands  of  neophytes  for  emancipation  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Diego 
and  San  Gabriel,  I,  739,  740;  estimates  and 
records  of  population  from  1786  to  1842,  741- 
743;  position  of  missions  in  1822  as  owners  of 
almost  all  property  and  exempt  from  paying 
taxes,  views  of  Jos6  Antonio  Carrillo  and  Jos6 
Palomares  on  subject,  II,  56;  taxes  upon  mis¬ 
sionaries  imposed  by  “Plan  de  Gobierno”  of 
1824,  58;  Indian  attack  upon,  and  destruction 
of,  Santa  In 6z  and  Purfsima  missions  in  1824, 
59-64;  hostile  attitude  of  missionaries  to  re¬ 
public,  65,  66;  intrusion  of  heretical  books 
and  papers,  74;  ecclesiastical  edict  against 
waltzing,  75;  excommunication  of  Corporal 
Avila  by  Father  Martinez,  76,  77;  convocation 
of  missionaries  at  San  Diego  by  Governor 
Echeandia  in  1825,  83,  84;  those  for  and  those 
against  the  government,  84-87. 

Echeandia  action  towards  emancipation  of 
Indians  and  secularization  of  missions,  II, 
91-96;  mission  lands  when  subject  to  coloniza¬ 
tion,  106;  missionaries  in  favor  of  Solis’  rebel¬ 
lion,  110;  cessation  of  contributions  by  mis- 
siom>  for  support  of  government,  118,  119; 
Echeandia’s  decree  for  secularization  of  mis¬ 
sions,  123,  124;  Victoria’s  reversal  of  Echean¬ 
dia’s  plans,  127,  128;  project  in  Mexico  in  1831 
for  seizing  the  “pious  fund  of  the  Californias,  ’  ’ 
131;  charges  in  1832  against  Victoria  and 
Spanish  missionaries,  148,  149;  arrival  of 
Zacatecas  missionaries  in  1833  in  charge  of 
prefect  Garcia  Diego  and  Governor  Figueroa, 
163, 168;  notes  of  alarm  against  Russians,  171- 
176;  Figueroa’s  sympathies  and  orders  in 
favor  of  Indians,  176-178. 

Secularization  of  missions  in  1834,  review 
of  earlier  plans,  II,  181,  182;  how  expense  to 
be  paid,  the  “pious  fund,”  what  it  was,  how 
invested,  and  amount  in  1831, 182, 183;  Figue¬ 
roa’s  plan  and  discussions  about,  183-186; 
contemplated  new  Indian  pueblos,  186;  rules 
and  regulations,  187,  188;  missions  extin- 
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guished  and  regarded  in  law  as  converted 
into  pueblos,  188;  division  of  territory  into 
curacies,  188,  189;  ruin  of  missions,  and  idle¬ 
ness,  vagabondism  and  disorderly  conduct  of 
neophytes,  189, 190;  progress  of  secularization, 
spoliation,  206,  207. 

Condition  of  missions  in  most  flourishing 
period,  neophytes,  cattle,  horses, mules, sheep, 
goats,  hogs,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  hides,  tal¬ 
low,  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens,  II, 
207;  how  work  of  ruin  commenced,  wholesale 
slaughter  of  cattle,  207,  208;  inventories  of 
mission  properties,  208;  result  of  constructive 
conversion  of  missions  into  pueblos,  208,  209; 
how  properties  administered  by  commission¬ 
ers,  209-211;  libraries  at,  237;  Alvarado’s  reg¬ 
ulations,  295,  296. 

William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  visitador-general 
of  missions  in  1839,  his  visits  to  southern 
missions,  and  their  condition,  II,  296-299; 
Alvarado’s  new  regulations  in  1840,  major- 
domos,  299-301  ;  Hartnell’s  controversy  with 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  about  San  Rafael,  301, 
302;  affairs  at  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Jos£,  303;  Hartnell’s  second  visit  to 
southern  missions,  disgust,  and  resignation, 
303-305  ;  San  Juan  Capistrano  only  one  regu¬ 
larly  converted  into  Indian  pueblo,  305,  306; 
Micheltorena’s  project  in  1843  for  restoring 
missions,  322-325 ;  measures  to  provide  war 
fund  by  disposal  of  mission  properties,  339, 
340  ;  legislation  of  1845  in  regard  to,  363 ;  final 
extinction  of,  379-384. 

Character  of  missionaries  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxvii,  xxviii),  5x3-528;  how 
Governor  Mason  put  an  end  to  clerical  privi¬ 
leges  allowed  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
rule,  665 ;  rights  to  lands,  748,  749 ;  effect  of 
secularization  in  throwing  lands  open  to  col¬ 
onization,  750. 

Missions  in  Lower  California,  foundation  of 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xiii-xvii), 
163-256;  enumeration  and  position,  257,  258; 
San  Fernando  de  Vellicata,  312 ;  Dominican 
missions  of  Rosario,  San  Domingo,  San 
Vicente,  Santa  Tomas,  and  San  Miguel,  553, 
554  ;  Dominican  missions  of  San  Pedro  and 
Santa  Catalina  near  Colorado  river,  599 ; 
jurisdiction  of  San  Miguel  transferred  in 
1806  from  San  Diego  to  Loreto,  607 ;  Gover¬ 
nor  Echeandia’s  proposed  secularization  of, 
II,  95,  123. 

Mission  Woolen  Mills  of  San  Francisco,  IV, 


Mississippi  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  no;  how 
worked  by  Chinese,  IV,  100. 

Missouri  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  103. 

Missroon,  John  S.,  lieutenant,  action  in  reference 
to  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II,  439-442,  449; 
raises  American  flag  over  San  Francisco 
presidio  and  fort,  467,  468 ;  part  in  taking 
possession  and  hoisting  American  flag  in 
Lower  California,  643,  644  ;  part  in  collection 
of  California  archives,  742. 

Mistletoe,  II,  558. 

Mizner,  Lansing  B.,  state  senator  in  1867, 
action  in  reference  to  bribery  in  elections  for 
United  States  senators,  IV,  420. 

Mobile,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  384,  385. 

Mob  violence,  Governor  Booth  on,  IV,  503, 
504 ;  Volney  E.  Howard  on,  620,  621. 

Mocosme — see  Cosumnes. 

Moctezuma,  project  for  changing  name  of 
California  to,  in  1827,  II,  91. 

Model  artists,  prohibited  at  Sonora,  III,  128. 

Modoc  war  and  Indians  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xl,  xli),  937-981. 

Moffat  &  Co.,  private  coinage  of  gold,  III,  40,4, 


405 ;  David  C.  Eroderick’s  connection  with, 
iii  1849,  IV,  142. 

Mofras,  Duflot  de,  report  on  Indian  mortality 
in  1834  and  1836  and  population  in  1842,  I, 
743  ;  account  of  Indian  languages,  794  ;  esti¬ 
mate  of  “pious  fund  of  the  Californias,”  II, 
183 ;  account  of,  and  book  on,  California  and 
Oregon,  291-293;  complaint  about  murder  of 
Pierre  Dubose,  310;  estimate  of  population 
and  its  distribution  in  1842,  469;  on  commerce 
and  trade,  478,  479;  on  Californian  women, 
492 ;  on  government  of  missionaries  over  In¬ 
dians,  517. 

“Moguls,  The,”  of  Junctiontown  on  North 
Fork  of  Feather  river,  III,  710. 

Mojave  Desert,  II,  537. 

Mojave  Indians,  Olive  Oatman’s  captivity  and 
rescue  from,  III,  895,  896. 

Mojave,  town,  point  on  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  IV,  671 ;  construction  of  railroad  from, 
to  Needles  on  Colorado  river  and  connection 
with  Atlantic  and  Pacific  system,  671. 

Mokelumne  Hill,  mining  town,  III,  111 ;  early 
progress,  114,  115;  Joaquin  Murieta  at,  in 
1852,  715;  how  residents  voted  at  election  of 
1849,  IV,  53,  54. 

Mokelumne  river,  III,  45,  109  ;  nugget,  144. 

Molino  del  Rey,  battle  of,  II,  651. 

Mongolians — see  Chinese. 

Monitor  in  hydraulic  mining,  III,  89. 

Monitor,  iron-clad,  Comanche,  IV,  298. 

Monitor,  iron-clad,  naval  battle  with  Merrimac 
in  1862,  IV,  312,  313. 

Monitor,  San  Francisco,  newspaper  of  seces¬ 
sion  proclivities  in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Mono  County,  III,  1x7;  act  of  1880  for  addi¬ 
tional  judge  of,  repealed  in  1883,  IV,  678. 

Mono  Lake,  “  dead  sea  of  California,”  II,  537. 

Monquis  Indians  of  Lower  California,  I,  267. 

Monroe  doctrine,  endorsed  by  California  in 
1865,  IV,  395  ;  quietly  suggested  by  William 
H.  Seward  to  Louis  Napoleon,  after  close  of 
Civil  war,  in  reference  to  Mexico,  and  effect, 
416,  417. 

Monroe,  John  A.,  United  States  commissioner 
at  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  560. 

Monson,  Alonzo  C.,  negotiations  with  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856  on 
behalf  of  David  S,  Terry,  III,  589. 

Montague,  Samuel  S.,  chief  engineer,  after  Ju¬ 
dah’s  death,  of  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
480. 

Mont  Eagle  University,  Horace  Hawes’  pro¬ 
posed,  IV,  513-515. 

Monte  Diablo,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi 
on  northern  slope  of  in  1772,  I,  388;  as  seen 
from  San  Rafael,  495;  general  description, 
and  view  from  summit,  II,  534,  535  ;  Mariano 
G.  Vallejo’s  account  of,  Contra  Costa  county 
originally  called,  793,  794 :  Raousset-Boul- 

.  bon’s  visit  to,  and  object,  lit,  729;  attempt  in 
1866  to  change  name  of,  to  Kahwookum,  IV, 
402. 

Montenegro,  Eugenio,  substitute  member  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1842,  II,  310; 
one  of  Monterey  junta  to  pronounce  against 
Americans  in  1846,  397. 

Monterde,  Mariano,  appointed  governor  of 
Lower  California  in  1830,  II,  125. 

Monterey,  battle  of,  in  Mexico,  II,  645. 

Monterey,  Cabrillo  at,  in  1542,  I,  75  ;  Viscaino 
at,  in  1602,  141,  142;  march  of  expedition  of 
discovery  for,  in  1769,  317  ;  return  to  San 
Diego,  321;  renewal  of  search  for,  326-329; 
arrival  of  second  expedition,  and  what  In¬ 
dians  said  of  cross  erected  by  first,  330-334  ; 
arrival  of  new  missionaries  at,  337 ;  Juan  Bau¬ 
tista  Anza  at,  363;  how  founders  of  San  Fran- 
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cisco  left,  in  1776,  39S ;  La  P^rouse  at,  467- 
471;  Vancouver  at,  471-473;  made  capital  of 
the  Californias,  522;  Governor  Felipe  de 
Neve’s  residence  at,  522;  fire  at,  in  1789,  and 
how  rebuilt  by  Pedro  Fages,  537,  538;  new 
church  at,  planned  by  Antonio  Velasques  of 
royal  academy,  538. 

Governor  Borica  and  family  at,  I,  559;  soap 
factory  at,  598 ;  Arrillaga  at,  610 ;  fatal  epi¬ 
demic  at,  in  1S05,  611 ;  Sola’s  arrival  at,  and 
festivities,  633-638;  excitement  caused  in  1816 
by  strange  sail  and  visitor,  643-646 ;  new  ex¬ 
citement  by  another  vessel,  and  how  received, 
646-648 ;  visit  of  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in 
1818,  and  result,  649-653;  repair  after  burning, 
654;  Canon  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San  Vi¬ 
cente,  representative  of  empire  of  Mexico,  at, 
665,  666 ;  change  of  sovereignty  at,  667 ;  junta 
at,  in  1822  to  swear  to  independence  and  em¬ 
pire,  II,  44;  execution  at,  in  1824  of  Indian 
Pomponio,  80  ;  part  of  entry  in  1829,  98  ;  Solis’ 
rebellion  at,  in  1829,  108;  Figueroa’s  arrival 
in  1833,  166-169;  overland  journey  of  courier 
from  Mexico  to,  193;  celebration  at,  in  1833  of 
Santa  Anna’s  “  Plan  of  Zavaleta  ”  or  “  Pacif¬ 
ication  of  Mexico,”  179. 

Ayuntamiento  of,  in  1834,  II,  205;  voluntary 
contribution  for  building  of  wharf  at,  205,  206; 
encouragement  of  education  by  Figueroa, 
and  William  E.  P.  Hartnell’s  school,  212 ; 
rivalry  with  Los  Angeles,  and  how  latter 
named  as  capital,  215,  216;  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  Los  Angeles  as  capital,  216;  Chico  at, 
and  expulsion  from,  218-226 ;  Gutierrez’  ex¬ 
pulsion,  230,  231. 

Under  “  El  Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la 
Alta  California,”  II,  234;  had  its  commons 
marked  out  in  1840,  263;  motion  to  change 
capital  from,  to  Los  Angeles,  defeated  in  de¬ 
partmental  junta,  264 ;  seizure  of,  in  1843,  by 
Commodore  Jones,  317-322;  renewal  in  1844 
by  Pio  Pico  of  project  to  remove  capital,  and 
defeat,  337,  338 ;  Micheltorena  establishes 
school  at,  340;  Los  Angeles  faction  against 
Monterey  faction,  413. 

Commodore  Sloat’s  arrival,  and  raising  of 
American  flag  at,  II,  459-466;  bay  of,  539; 
bears  at,  in  1801,  561;  Sloat’s  cavalry  com¬ 
pany  at,  in  1846,  571,  572;  American  organiza¬ 
tion  at,  588-591;  declared  capital  by  General 
Kearny  and  Commodore  Shubrick  in  March, 
1847,  631  ;  made  part  of  delivery  by  congress 
in  March,  1848,  706;  pueblo  claim  confirmed, 
751 ;  first  charter  of,  802;  proposition  in  1852 
to  remove  legislature  from  Vallejo  to,  de¬ 
feated,  IV,  94. 

Monterey,  Conde  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1599,  I,  138. 

Monterey  County,  Southern  Pacific  railroad  in, 
IV,  485. 

Monterey  mission — see  San  Carlos  mission. 

Monterey,  presidio,  foundation  of,  I,  331 ;  con¬ 
dition  of,  in  1793,  551 ;  in  1800,  608  ;  bad  con¬ 
dition  in  1806,  610;  description  of,  in  1815, 
635-639;  burning  of,  by  Buenos  Ayres  insur¬ 
gents,  653;  repair  of,  by  Indian  workmen, 
654  ;  San  Bias  troops  under  Jos6  Antonio 
Navarrete  at,  in  1819,  658,  659. 

Monterey,  tug  boat,  part  in  putting  down  San 
Francisco  sand-lots  riots  in  1877,  IV,  597. 

Montero,  Geronimo,  voyage,  I,  234. 

Montes- Claros,  Marques  de,  succeeds  Conde 
de  Monterey  as  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I,  146. 

Montezuma,  mining  town,  III,  124,  130. 

Montgomery,  Allen,  arrival  in  1844,  II,  332. 

Montgomery  Avenue  in  San  Francisco,  IV, 
572,  573- 


Montgomery  Block  in  San  Francisco,  III,  41 1, 
5°4- 

Montgomery,  Fort,  II,  636. 

Montgomery,  John  B.,  commander  of  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  at  Yerba 
Buena  in  1846,  II,  439;  action  in  regard  to 
Bear  Flag  revolution,  439,  440,  448;  ordered 
to  raise  American  flag  at  Yerba  Buena,  and 
how  he  did  it,  466,  467 ;  Commodore  Sloat’s 
letter  to,  571 ;  sent  to  Lower  California,  and 
instructions,  642,  643;  takes  possession  of 
Sanjosd  del  Cabo,  San  Lucas,  and  La  Paz, 
proclamation  and  treaty  with  Lower  Califor¬ 
nians,  643,  644 ;  assists  in  seizing  Guaymas, 
644;  loss  of  his  sons  in  1846,  657,  658;  alcalde 
grant  to,  in  Yerba  Buena,  III,  382. 

Montgomery,  Zachariah,  editor  of  secession 
newspaper  at  San  Francisco  in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Monumental  Engine  House  in  San  Francisco, 
HI,  547,  548. 

Monumental  quartz  mine  nugget,  III,  143. 

“Mooch,”  Modoc  Indian,  murdered  by  Ore¬ 
gonians,  III,  977. 

Mooney  Flat,  mining  camp,  III,  83. 

Mooney,  Forest,  how  she  gave  name  to  Forest 
City,  III,  100. 

Mooney,  Thomas,  part  in  squatter  fight  at  San 
Francisco  in  1854,  III,  684. 

Moon,  W.  C.,  grindstone  business  in  1845,  II, 
426. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  captain,  with  General 
Kearny  on  march  to  California  in  1846,  II,  612 ; 
killed  at  battle  of  San  Pasqual,  613-615. 

Moore,  Benjamin  F.,  part  in  quarrel  of  Jones 
and  Tefft  in  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 
II,  760 ;  other  action  in  convention,  764 ; 
mistake  in  voting  for  Kewen  instead  of  Botts 
for  attorney- general,  789;  early  resident  of 
Sonora,  III,  126;  character  and  peculiar  line 
of  ability,  292,  293;  in  juxtaposition  with 
Judge  Creaner,  293,  294;  state  senator  in 
1851,  report  against  bill  in  favor  of  holders 
under  Kearny  grant  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  71. 

Moore,  John  H.,  assemblyman  in  1868,  anti¬ 
reconstruction  resolutions,  IV,  421,  422. 

Moore,  John  K.,  pretended  claim  to  land  in 
San  Francisco  and  vexatious  lawsuits,  III, 
703,  704. 

Moore,  lieutenant  of  United  States  army,  pur¬ 
suit  and  punishment  of  Yosemite  Indian 
murderers  in  1852,  III,  857,  858 ;  how  Tenieya, 
chief  of  Yosemites,  escaped  him,  858. 

Moore,  ‘One-eyed,”  pioneer  mining  prospec¬ 
tor,  III,  95. 

Moore,  sheriff,  of  Auburn,  murdered  by  James 
Stuart,  III,  3T3. 

Moraga,  Gabriel,  corporal,  comisionado  at 
foundation  of  Branciforte,  I,  581 ;  noted  as 
Indian  fighter,  612 ;  puts  down  Indian  out¬ 
break  near  San  Jos6  in  1810,  612;  marches 
against  Suynsuyn  Indians  in  1810,  kills  many 
men  and  captures  women  and  children,  737  ; 
said,  by  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  to  have  called 
Feather  river  the  Sacramento,  Sacramento 
river  the  Jesus  Maria,  and  applied  the  name 
San  Joaquin  to  a  rivulet,  II,  796. 

Moraga,  Ignacia,  wife  of  Jos6  Dario  Arguello 
and  mother  of  Luis  Antonio  Arguello,  I,  631. 

Moraga,  Jos6  Joaquin,  accompanies  Anza  on 
second  overland  expedition,  and  assists  in 
choosing  sites  for  Mission  Dolores  and  Santa 
Clara  mission,  I,  395,  396;  march  from  Mon¬ 
terey  to  found  presidio  and  mission  at  San 
Francisco,  398,  399;  founds  San  Francisco 
presidio,  402 ;  exploring  expedition  to  San 
Joaquin  river  and  beyond,  403;  assists  at 
foundation  of  Mission  Dolores,  405  ;  at  foun¬ 
dation  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  408;  how 
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ordered,  while  comandante  of  presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  to  catch  elks  for  king  of 
Spain,  542;  recommends  change  of  site  of 
San Jos6  in  1785,  but  change  not  made,  677. 

Mora,  Juan  Rafael,  president  of  Costa  Rica, 
takes  up  arms  against  William  Walker,  III, 
789,  790;  invades  Nicaragua,  792. 

Mora,  Jos6  Joaquin,  in  service  of  Costa  Rica 
against  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III, 
800 ;  jealous  of  American  Spencer,  and  pro¬ 
cures  his  removal  from  command,  801. 

Moran,  Michael,  part  in  Sacramento  squatter 
riot  of  1850,  III,  674. 

Morehead,  Joseph  C.,  quartermaster  of  General 
Bean  in  “Gila  Expedition”  in  1850,  and  how 
he  provided  for  troops  and  started  Indian 
war  debt,  III,  900,  901. 

Moreland,  William  W.,  member  of  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9,  provisions  for 
taxing  mortgages,  solvent  debts  and  every¬ 
thing  capable  of  transfer  or  ownership,  IV, 
626. 

Morelos,  Mexican  vessel,  arrival  in  1825  with 
money  and  supplies,  II,  78 ;  at  Acapulco  in 
1832,  162. 

Moreno,  Bernardino,  lieutenant  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Armona  of  Lower  California,  I,  511. 

Moreno,  Father  Juan,  in  favor  of  republican 
constitution  in  1827,  IS,  87;  grant  to,  for  col¬ 
lege  of  Santa  In6z  in  1844,  340 ;  account  of,  in 
1830,  523. 

Moreno,  Father  Matias,  assists  in  founding 
Colorado  mission  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo, 
and  murdered  there,  I,  426-432. 

Moreno,  Father  Rafael  de  Jesus,  controversy 
with  Ignacio  del  Valle  about  administration 
of  Mission  Dolores  in  1835,  H>  209>  210  >  wel¬ 
come,  as  president  of  Zacatecas  missionaries, 
to  Governor  Chico  in  1836,  222. 

Morgan,  David  B.,  San  Francisco  pilot,  damage 
to  Peruvian  bark  Eliza,  and  question  of 
state’s  liability,  IV,  125-127. 

Morgan,  Jesse,  killed  in  Sacramento  squatter 
riot  in  1850,  III,  675. 

Morgan,  John  S.,  cultivation  of  eastern  oysters 
in  San  Francisco  bay,  III,  205. 

Morgan  mine,  III,  120. 

Morgan’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Mormon  Gulch,  former  name  of  Tuttletown, 
III,  1 18;  district  mining  laws  of,  259. 

Mormon  Island,  successful  miningby  Mormons 
at,  and  how  Samuel  Brannan’s  collection  of 
tithes  as  high  priest  came  to  an  end,  II,  595, 
596  ;  visited  by  Governor  Mason  in  1848,  692; 
settlement  in  1848,  and  river-bed  mining,  III, 
55,  56 ;  case  of  acquittal  by  lynch-law  trial  at, 
278,  279. 

Mormons,  rumors  of  their  coming  to  California 
as  “promised  land”  in  1845,  II,  394;  Ide 
“damned  for  a  Mormon,”  442;  arrival  of 
ship  Brooklyn  with,  at  Yerba  Buena  in  July, 
1846,  593;  objects  of,  593-595;  how  Samuel 
Brannan  as  leader  and  high  priest  started 
California  Star  newspaper,  collected  tithes, 
made  a  fortune,  and  broke  with  the  church, 
594-596 ;  Mormon  battalion  follows  General 
Kearney  to  California,  61 1 ;  battalion  at  San 
Diego  in  January,  1847,  628,  629;  good  con¬ 
duct,  and  Mason’s  praise  of,  662;  discharge 
of  last  company  with  credit,  672;  how  left 
California  in  1848,  694  ;  propagandist  preach¬ 
ing  at  San  Francisco  in  1849,  731  ?  proposition 
of,  for  so-called  State  of  Deseret  and  amal¬ 
gamation  with  California,  802-805. 

Morrell,  Captain  Benjamin,  visit  in  1825,  and 
opinion  of  California  as  country  for  immi¬ 
grants,  II,  98. 

Morris,  Albert,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 


arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II,  273. 

Morrison,  J.,  leaves  state  in  time  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  565. 

Morrison,  Robert  F.,  nominations  and  election 
in  1879  as  chief  justice  of  supreme  court,  IV, 
642,  643,  645;  David  S.  Terry’s  charges 
against,  for  incompetency,  at  extra  session 
of  legislature  in  1886,  pronounced  groundless, 
696,  697. 

Morrison,  Samuel  S.,  suit  and  judgment  against 
San  Francisco  in  1851,  and  sale  of  property, 

III,  399-402. 

Morris  Ravine,  mining  locality,  III,  149. 

Morris,  Thomas,  election  to  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  and  resignation  before 
meeting,  IV,  615. 

Morrow,  James  M.,  suit  and  judgment  against 
San  Francisco  in  1851,  and  sale  of  property, 
HI,  399-402 .  . 

Morrow,  William  W.,  elected  to  congress  in 
1S86,  IV,  705. 

Morse,  Dr.  John  F.,  elected  trustee  of  state 
library  in  1863,  IV,  335. 

Mortgages,  taxation  of,  held  unconstitutional 
in  1877,  IV,  583;  discussion  a!s  to  taxation  of, 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  626- 
628 ;  Governor  Perkins  on  subject,  649. 

Morton,  Jackson,  United  States  senator  from 
Florida,  protest  against  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  Union,  11,  821,  822. 

“Morton,”  unknown  individual  said  to  have 
attempted  to  bribe  assemblyman  T.  J. 
Moynihan  in  1870,  IV,  438. 

Moss,  II,  558. 

Mother  Lode,  III,  in,  112;  at  Carson  Hill,  120; 
on  Mariposa  grant  as  surveyed,  134,  135 ; 
how  cut  by  rivers,  145. 

Mott,  E.  B.,  assemblyman  in  1872,  report  on 
bill  to  encourage  fine  arts,  IV,  51 1 ;  report  on 
value  of  prayers  of  Rev.  Hiram  Cummings, 
chaplain,  511,  512. 

Moultrie,  Joseph  A.,  breeze  caused  in  senate  of 
1863-4  by  bill  for  relief  of,  IV,  378. 

Mountaineer  battalion  to  fight  Indians  in 
northwestern  counties  in  1863,  III,  930,  931  ; 
operations,  good  work  in  1863  and  1864,  and 
disbandment  in  1865,  932-935. 

Mountain  Lake  at  San  Francisco  as  source  of 
water  supply,  III,  366,  425. 

Mountains,  II,  531-537. 

Mountain  View  cemetery  on  Contra  Costa 
hills,  IV,  718. 

Mount  Diablo — see  Monte  Diablo. 

Mount  Hamilton,  and  Lick  observatory,  IV, 

582. 

Mount  Ophir,  town  and  mine,  included  in  sur¬ 
vey  of  Mariposa  grant,  III,  134. 

Mount  Parnassus  in  San  Francisco,  Sutro’s 
forest  on,  IV,  564. 

Mount  Shasta — see  Shasta,  Mount. 

Moynihan,  T.  J.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  charge 
of  attempt  to  bribe  him,  and  result,  IV,  437, 
438- 

Mud  in  San  Francisco  in  winter  of  1849-50,  III, 


338,  339- 

Mud  Springs — see  El  Dorado. 

Mugartegui,  Father  Pablo,  accompanies  Jun- 
ipero  Serra  to  California,  I,  361;  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano  in  1776,  377,  378;  granted 
right  to  confirm  in  case  of  death  of  President 
Lasuen,  459. 

Muleg£,  mission  of  Santa  Rosalia  de,  in  Lower 
California,  I,  201;  trouble  made  for  Americans 
by  Yaqui  Indians  at,  in  1847,  and  how 
stopped,  II,  644,  645. 

Mules,  distributed  among  presidios  in  1781,  I, 
525;  price  of,  in  1788,  534;  trade  in,  for  serapes 
from  NewMexico.il,  155;  at  missions  in  1834, 
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207;  trade  in,  with  New  Mexico  from  1833  to 
1843,  33°>  331;  number  of,  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Muletown,  mining  camp,  III,  114. 

Mulford  &  Hagadorn,  bankers  of  Nevada  City, 
early  connection  with  Washoe  silver  mine’s, 
HI,  158. 

Mulford’s  Landing,  III,  205. 

Mulford,  Thomas  W.,  change  from  gold  min¬ 
ing  in  1849  to  multifarious  business  of  later 
years,  III,  204,  205. 

Mulligan,  Bernard,  under  investigation  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
565. 

Mulligan,  William  (Billy),  disorderly  conduct 
in  mines,  III,  120;  Evening  Bulletin’s  notice 
of,  in  reference  to  custody  of  Charles  Cora, 
473;  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  520;  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  by  vigilance  committee,  521,  524, 
525,  527;  habeas  corpus  for,  530;  transported, 
530;  suits  by,  against  James  Dows  and  Miers 
F.  Truett  in  New  York,  642,  643;  henchman 
of  David  C.  Broderick  at  Democratic  state 
convention  of  1854,  IV,  153. 

Mullikin,  of  Santa  Cruz,  how  he  taught  Father 
Luis  Antonio  Martinez  to  speak  English,  II, 
158. 

Mulloy,  Thomas,  on  blacklist  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560;  sent 
out  of  state,  616. 

Municipalities,  Governor  Booth  on  legislation 
for,  IV,  501;  provisions  of  constitution  of  1879 
concerning,  629,  630;  acts  of  1883  for  classifi¬ 
cation,  incorporation,  and  organization,  676. 

Munras,  Estevan,  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  1843,  H>  328,  329;  proposition  to 
change  capital  to  Santa  In6z,  339. 

Murderers’  Bar,  mining  camp,  and  why  so 
named,  III,  76,  77J  mining  scene  at,  77,  78. 

Murguia,  Father  Jos6,  1,  310,  364,  365;  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Santa  Clara,  394,  409,  444;  his  new 
church  at  Santa  Clara,  and  death,  444;  how 
Junipero  Serra  dedicated  church,  444,  445. 

Murieta,  Joaquin,  and  his  banditti  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii),  712-726. 

Murphy,  Bernard  D.,  one  of  James  Lick’s 
trustees,  IV,  581. 

Murphy,  Duncan  W.,  assemblyman  in  1851, 
resolutions  of  inquiry  as  to  San  Francisco 
beach-and- water  lot  affairs,  IV,  71,  72. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth,  first  child  of  American 
overland  immigrants  born  in  California,  II, 
332. 

Murphy,  James,  claim  to  alleged  Ernest  Rufus 
grant  of  land  in  Sacramento  county  pro¬ 
nounced  fraudulent,  III,  701- 

Murphy,  James  E.,  assemblyman  in  1875,  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  abolishing  office  of  chaplain  of 
assembly,  IV,  571. 

Muiphy,  John  M.,  lieutenant,  in  1846  in  charge 
with  Captain  Weber  of  San  Jos6,  II,  604. 

Murphy,  John,  engaged  in  squatter  fight  at 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  wife  Margaret 
killed,  III,  684. 

Murphy,  Martin,  and  his  sons,  arrival  m  1844, 

II,  332. 

-  Murphy’s  Diggings,  murders  at,  by  Joaquin 
Murieta,  III,  719. 

Murphy’s  or  Murphy’s  Camp,  mining  town, 

III,  118,  121,  122;  Murphy’s  wife  an  Indian 
woman,  188. 

Murphy,  Timothy  (Don  Timoteo),  arrival  in 
1829,  II,  278;  at  San  Rafael  in  1845,  428;  how 
suffered  at  hands  of  “Baron  Steinberger, ” 
720,  721. 

Murray,  Admiral,  of  United  States  war  vessel 
Pensacola,  part  in  putting  down  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  sand-lots  riots  in  1877,  IV,  597. 


Murray,  Hugh  C.,  in  San  Francisco  ayunta- 
miento  of  1849,  and  part  in  sales  of  town  lots, 
III,  384,  385;  Horace  Hawes’  charges  against, 
392;  chief  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1856, 
452;  street  assault  and  battery  by,  while  chief 
justice,  477;  proposition  for  his  resignation, 
589;  adjudication  in  1854  that  Asiatics  were 
Indians  and  not  competent  to  testify  against 
whites,  IV,  in-113;  leave  of  absence  in  1853, 
131,  132;  nomination  and  election  by  Know 
Nothings  in  1855, 174,  175. 

Murray,  Francis,  (“Yankee  Sullivan”),  III,  527. 

Murres,  II,  566. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes,  III,  874. 

Musgrove,  John  S.,  under  investigation  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 520; 
place  on  black  list,  559;  arrested,  616;  escape 
and  flight,  618. 

Music  and  Musicians,  Indians  in  1815,  I,  634, 
635;  their  viols,  violins,  flutes,  drums  and 
other  instruments,  635;  their  music  for  grand 
ball,  639;  lively  church  music,  operatic  airs, 
dancing  tunes,  lugubrious  elegies  and  dirges, 
639;  first  full-band  music  in  California,  647; 
bands  furnished  by  missions  to  Alvarado’s 
army  on  march  against  Governor  Gutierrez 
in  1836,  II,  229;  music  and  singing  of  old  Cal¬ 
ifornians,  504,  505;  the  Marseillaise  for  mass, 
505;  old  songs  and  ballads  in  mines,  III,  184, 
185;  Biscaccianti  at  Downieville,  187;  gold¬ 
digging  pianist,  210,  211;  Chinese,  IV,  101; 
cultivation  of,  in  California,  716. 

Musical  Hall  in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  435. 

Muskets,  distribution  of  national,  by  Mexico, 
and  California’s  small  share,  II,  119. 

“Mustangs,”  horses  known  as,  II,  482;  mustang- 
runners,  III,  712;  manadas  of,  stallions  and 
their  families,  877,  878. 

Mutton,  III,  881. 

Myres,  Benjamin  F.,  assemblyman  in  1853, 
report  against  Chinese,  IV,  no,  in;  as¬ 
semblyman  in  1854,  opposition  to  Chinese 
and  Chinese  testimony,  in. 

Myrick,  Milton  H.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1879,  iV,  645. 


“NACHRICHTEN”  of  Father  Baegert,  I,  258. 

Naglee,  Henry  M.,  captain,  shooting  of  two 
prisoners  in  Lower  California,  and  Governor 
Mason’s  action,  II,  667,  668;  banking  house  of, 
at  San  Francisco,  III,  355;  suspension  of,  in 
1850,  443;  receiver  of  Adams  &  Co.,  450;  suit 
against  Cohen,  Roman  and  Jones,  450,  451; 
visits  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856  in  reference  to  David  S.  Terry  case,  586; 
collector  of  foreign  miners’  license  taxes  at 
San  Francisco  in  1853,  and  law  sustained  in 
suit  against  him,  708. 

Naglee  &  Sinton’s  exchange  and  deposit  office 
in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  443. 

Nahl,  Charles,  painter,  IV,  716. 

Naile,  Henry,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  shipped  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II, 
270. 

Name,  of  California,  I,  51-53;  of  Indian  tribes  or 
rancherias,  731,  732;  project  of  changing 
name  of  Alta  California  to  Moctezuma,  II, 
91;  Indian  pueblos  to  retain  names  of  mis¬ 
sions  in  Echeandia’s  plan  of  secularization, 
95;  of  mining  towns,  736,  III,  67. 

Names,  changing  of — see  Changing  of  names. 

Napa  County,  organization  of,  II,  793;  name  of 
Indian  origin,  795. 

Napa  Insane  Asylum — see  Insane  Asylum. 

Napa  Junction,  railroad  from,  to  Calistoga, 
IV,  487. 
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Napa  Soda  Springs,  III,  862. 

Napa  Valley,  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo,  II, 
534- 

Naphtaly,  Joseph,  assemblyman  in  1870,  part 
in  investigation  of  T.  J.  Moynihan’s  charge 
of  attempted  bribery,  IV,  438. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  emperor  of  the  French,  reso¬ 
lutions  against,  in  legislature  of  1853,  IV, 
129, 130;  resolutions  of  Union  state  convention 
of  1865  against  his  interference  in  Mexico, 
595;  his  establishment  of  Maximilian’s  empire 
in  Mexico,  and  its  tragic  fall,  413-418. 
Napoleon,  remark  about  force  of  general  of 
army,  IV,  381. 

Napoli,  Father  Ignacio  Maria,  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  229. 

Narcisa,  Senora,  accompanies  Governor  Bori- 
ca’s  family  to  California,  I,  559. 

Narvaez,  Panfilo  de,  I,  55. 

Nary  Red,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Nash,  John  H.,  chief  justice  of  Idc’s  Bear  Flag 
republic,  afterwards  alcalde  of  Sonoma,  re¬ 
moval  from  office  by  General  Kearny,  II, 
656,  657;  resistance,  arrest,  and  submission, 
657, 658. 

Nashville,  battle  of,  in  Civfl  war,  IV,  383. 
Nataqua,  project  in  1856  to  take  Honey  Lake 
countryout  of  California  and  make  Territory 
of,  IV,  190-192. 

“Natches,”  keeper  of  pistol  gallery  in  early 
San  Francisco,  111,484;  armorer  at  Broderick- 
Terry  duel,  IV,  225,  226. 

National  Anti-monopoly,  Greenback,  Labor 
and  National  Union  parties,  convention  in 
1884,  IV,  686. 

National  Greenback  Labor  party  in  1880,  IV, 
657;  in  1882,  667. 

National  Guard,  appropriation  to,  for  service; 
against  sand-lots  rioters  in  1877,  IV,  609,  610; 
Governor  Perkins  on  necessity  of  keeping 
up,  659;  Bartlett  in  favor  of,  711. 

Native  Californians — see  Gente  de  Razon. 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  Order 
of,  IV,  537- 

Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  Order  of,  IV, 
536;  as  compared  with  California  Pioneers, 
536;  hall  of,  in  San  Francisco,  537. 
Naturalization,  Mexican  law  of  1828,  and 
naturalization  of  William  G.  Dana,  Julian 
Wilson,  John  Temple,  John  Gilroy,  William 
A.  Richardson,  Jos6  Bolcoff,  and  William  E. 
P.  Hartnell,  II,  100;  prominent  applications 
before  1842,  275-283;  why  foreigners  applied 
for,  283. 

Nava,  Pedro  de,  comandante-general  of  In¬ 
ternal  Provinces  of  the  West  in  1790,  I,  544; 
disclaims  judicial  authority  over  the  Cali- 
fornias,  and  advises  mode  of  procedure,  544, 
545;  decree  in  favor  of  land  grants  by  captains 
of  presidios,  II,  748. 

Navarrete,  Jos6  Antonio,  commander  of  San 
Bias  troops,  sent  to  California  in  1819,  I. 
658;  one  of  junta  at  Monterey  in  1822  to 
swear  to  independence  of  Mexico,  II,  44. 
Navigable  rivers,  creeks  and  sloughs,  declared 
in  1850,  II,  802. 

Neal,  Samuel,  arrival  in  1842,  II,  332;  messen¬ 
ger  from  Gillespie  to  P'remont  in  April,  1846, 
and  his  experiences,  421. 

Nearp  Flat,  mining  locality,  HI,  140. 

Negrete,  Luis  Castillo,  prefect  of  third  district 
in  1839,  H,  259,  262;  acting  political  chief  of 
Lower  California,  and  how  deprived  of  office 
in  1842,  311. 

Negrete,  Pedro  Celestino,  executive  power  of, 
in  Mexico  in  1823,  II,  48. 

Negroes,  attempt  to  exclude  free,  defeated  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  II,  759; 


prejudices  and  legislation  against  free,  in 
1850,  806,  807 ;  statute  of  1850  excluding  tes¬ 
timony  of,  807  ;  William  Downie’s  company 
of,  in  mines,  III,  92,  94;  Governor  Burnett’s 
prejudices  against,  IV,  47,  59;  action  in  leg¬ 
islature  of  1852  against,  97,  98,  111,  112;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson  against  law  excluding  testi¬ 
mony  of,  231,  232;  movements  against  immi¬ 
gration  of,  into  state  in  legislature  of  1858, 
244- 

Statute  excluding  testimony  of,  repealed  in 
1863,  IV,  340,  341 ;  resolutions  of  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1865  against  suffrage, 
political  or  social  equality  of,  395 ;  Governor 
Low  on,  suffrage,  396,  397 ;  Governor  Haight 
on  “negro  empire,”  410,  411;  on  “brutal 
ignorance  and  barbarism”  of  negro  suffrage, 
412;  execration  of  fifteenth  amendment  to 
United  States  constitution,  429,  430;  fifteenth 
amendment  rejected  by  legislature  of  1869-70, 
43°,  431 ;  Booth  on  education  of,  525,  526. 

Neguas — see  Jiggers. 

Nelson’s  Point,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  102. 

Nesmith,  James  W.,  emigrant  to  Oregon  with 
Peter  H.  Burnett  in  1843,  IV,  45. 

Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  IV,  556. 

Nevada  City,  early  history  and  progress,  III, 
80,  82,  84,  85;  first  water  ditch,  84,  85;  Coyote 
Hijl,  83;  how  became  county  seat  of  Nevada 
county,  86;  quartz  lodes,  145;  Dr.  Roger’s 
furnace,  220,  221;  Uncle  Zeke,  justice  of  peace 
of,  226,  227;  how  store-keeper  of,  made  law, 
and  prevented  digging  up  of  street,  268  ; 
sympathy  with  San  P'rancisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1836,  495 ;  proposed  route  for  trans¬ 
continental  railroad,  IV,  457. 

Nevada  County,  how  organized,  III,  86;  rush 
from,  to  Washoe  in  1859,  158;  mining  laws  of, 
261,  262;  lynch-law  by  “Forty  Thieves”  of, 
280;  population  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Nevada  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Nevada  Journal  newspaper,  III,  85;  first  news¬ 
paper  notice  of  Washoe  silver  mines  in,  157, 
158. 

Neve,  Felipe  de,  third  Spanish  governor  of  the 
Californias,  arrival  at  Monterey,  I,  410; 
chooses  site  for,  and  founds  pueblo  of,  San 
Josd,  411,  412;  questions  Junipero  Serra’s 
power  to  administer  rite  of  confirmation, 
420,  421 ;  at  San  Gabriel  with  soldiers  and 
settlers  for  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara, 
428,  429 ;  promoted  to  inspectorship  of  Prov- 
incias  Internas  to  reside  at  Arispe,  and  leaves 
California  for  Sonora,  433 ;  campaign  against 
Yuma  Indians,  433;  foundation  of  pueblo  of 
Los  Angeles,  433. 

Orders  foundation  of  San  Buenaventura 
mission,  I,  435 ;  founds  Santa  Barbara  pre¬ 
sidio,  437,  438;  refuses  to  found  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  mission  until  more  supplies  furnished, 
438 ;  instructions  when  appointed  governor, 
521;  his  famous  “  reglamento,”  and  its  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  colonization,  522 ;  distri¬ 
bution  and  use  of  municipal  lots,  523 ;  how 
laid  out  pueblos,  524 ;  legislation,  care  of 
government  animals,  dispatches,  and  mails, 
525;  first,  and  one  of  best,  Californian  legis¬ 
lators,  instructions  to  successor,  525;  rela¬ 
tions  with  missionaries  and  unfavorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  work,  526 ;  further  promotion,  and 
untimely  death  in  1784,  527;  orders  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  California  archives,  740 ;  regulations 
in  reference  to  rights  of  pueblos  to  four  square 
leagues  of  land,  747. 

New  Albion  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I, 
xi),  89-96;  Vancouver  insists  on  calling  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  707. 

New  Almaden  quicksilver  mine,  how  discov- 
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ered,  II,  549;  conflicting  claims  to,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mason’s  abolition  of  Mexican  system 
of  denouncement,  666 ;  Mason’s  visit  to,  in 
1848,  694,  695  ;  counsel  engaged  in  litigation 
concerning,  IV,  287. 

New  Atlantis,  I,  148,  149. 

Newby,  Tyndal,  killed  by  A.  J.  Fuller  at 
Smith’s  Flat,  and  result,  III,  285. 

Newcastle,  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  465, 
473* 

New  Constitution  party  of  1879,  IV,  643,  644. 

Newell,  Samuel  T.,  killed  in  San  Francisco  by 
Horace  Smith  in  1861,  IV,  281. 

Newell  &  Co.’s  Express,  III,  444. 

New  England  Gap,  on  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
IV,  465. 

New  Helvetia,  John  A.  Sutter’s  settlement  of, 
II,  282-284;  fortification  at,  and  what  Sutter 
proposed  to  do  in  1845,  355.  3565  called  Sacra¬ 
mento  in  1848,  733;  Mexican  grant  of,  III, 
669  ;  assignment  to  John  A.  Sutter,  Jr.,  to 
pay  debts,  and  employment  of  Peter  H. 
Burnett  as  attorney,  IV,  49. 

New  Idria  quicksilver  mine,  II,  550. 

Newlands,  Francis  G.,  opposed  Horace  Davis’ 
“boycotting”  resolutions  in  Anti-Chinese 
convention  of  1886,  IV,  702. 

New  Mecklenburg,  intended  name  of  Marys¬ 
ville,  II,  735. 

New  Mexico,  trade  with,  in  mules  for  serapes, 
II,?55;  commerce  with,  by  caravans  or  pack 
trains,  330;  possession  taken  of,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  raised  by  General  Kearny  in  1846, 
609;  Doniphan’s  laws  for,  610;  Charles  Bent 
governor  of,  610;  effect  of  treaty  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  Hidalgo  on,  654 ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas’ 
bill  for  Territory  of,  in  1850,  820;  Gadsden’s 
purchase  of  southern  portion  of,  in  1852,  III, 
742;  cleared  of  Confederates  and  possession 
taken  for  Union  by  California  Column  in 
1862,  IV,  327,  328. 

New  Montgomery  street  in  San  Francisco,  IV, 
554- 

New  Orleans,  taking  of  in  Civil  war,  IV,  313, 
3i4. 

New  river  in  Colorado  desert,  II,  537. 

News  Letter,  publication  of  secession  procliv¬ 
ities  in  San  Francisco  in  1865,  IV,  392. 

Newspapers,  early,  the  Californian  established 
at  Monterey  in  August,  1846,  II,  588,  589; 
Californian  Star,  595,  688,  689;  Alta  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  722;  Pacific  News,  731;  all  burned  out 
in  1851,  III,  358;  of  San  Francisco  in  1853,  412; 
Evening  Bulletin,  463;  how  San  Francisco 
Herald  ruined  in  1856,  491,  492;  strife  among, 
for  state  printing,  IV,  161 ;  State  Capital  Re¬ 
porter,  180;  State  Journal  on  election  of 
United  States  senators  in  1857,  207;  secession, 
of  San  Francisco  attacked  on  news  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  assassination,  392*  American  Flag,  its 
charges  of  corruption  in  1866,  and  result, 
400,  401 ;  repeal  of  litigant  organ  act  of  1870 
recommended,  502,  503;  San  Francisco  Daily 
Evening  Post,  its  charges,  and  result,  529,  530 ; 
Stockton  Herald  and  state  senator  David  Mc¬ 
Clure,  684;  charges  of  San  Francisco  Daily 

'  Evening  Post  at  extra  session  of  legislature  of 
1886,  and  its  reporters  excluded,  695;  Evening 
Journal,  Evening  News,  and  True  Califor¬ 
nian,  709. 

Newtown,  mining  locality,  III,  no. 

Newts,  II,  566. 

New  Year’s  Point,  I,  75. 

New  York  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  82. 

New  York  on  the  Pacific,  proposition  in  1850  to 
locate  state  capital  at,  IV,  72. 

New  York,  portions  of  constitution  of  1849 

51  vol.  iv. 


copied  from  that  of,  II,  758;  rejected  civil 
code  of,  adopted,  IV,  508. 

Niagara,  United  States  frigate,  captures  Con¬ 
federate  cruiser  Georgia  in  Civil  war,  IV, 

361. 

Niantic,  ship,  how  made  foundation  of  Niantic 
House  in  early  San  Francisco,  and  cham¬ 
pagne  buried  with  it,  III,  338 ;  burned  in  1851, 
355- 

Nicaragua,  William  Walker’s  expedition  to 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxv),  770- 
806;  Henry  A.  Crabb’s  visit  to,  and  designs 
against,  806. 

Nicaragua  ship  canal  contemplated  since  days 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  III,  783,  784. 

Nicaragua  transit  route,  Borthwick’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  travelers  crossing,  III,  230,  231 ;  con¬ 
tract  for,  in  1849,  783>  784;  charter  rights, 
784,  785;  large  business,  785;  seized  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker,  and  how  manipulated,  785-788; 
falling  off  of  business,  788. 

Nicaraguense,  El,  newspaper  established  by 
William  Walker  at  Granada,  III,  783. 

Nicholas,  Peter,  experience  with  lynch-law and 
the  courts,  III,  295,  296. 

Nichols,  H.  L.,  election  of,  in  1867  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  IV,  403. 

Nicolaus,  settlement  of,  in  1842,  II,  735. 

Nidever,  George,  finding  of  female  Indian  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  on  San  Nicolas  Island,  I,  796; 
arrival  in  1834,  II,  280. 

Nieto,  Manuel,  controversy  with  missionaries 
about  irrigation  at  San  Gabriel,  I,  601;  Span¬ 
ish  grant  of  Santa  Gertrudis  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  II,  748. 

Nightingale,  John,  one  of  James  Lick’s  trus¬ 
tees,  IV,  581. 

Niles  in  Alameda  county,  railroad  connection 
with  Oakland,  IV,  490. 

Niparaya  and  Quaayayp,  legend  of,  a  fabrica¬ 
tion,  I,  275. 

Nixon,  Robert,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  mummery  at  execution  of 
Hetherington  and  Brace,  III,  612,  613. 

Niza,  Father  Marcos  de,  I,  55-60. 

Nizet,  Pierre,  killed  by  Indians  on  Mad  river, 
and  efforts  to  save  George  Danskin,  III,  926, 
928. 

“Nob  Hill”  in  San  Francisco,  residence  of  rail¬ 
road  magnates,  tumult  of  sand-lotters,  and 
incendiary  declarations  of  Dennis  Kearney 
on,  IV,  603,  604. 

Noble’s  Pass  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  IV, 
169. 

Noboa,  Father  Diego,  arrived  in  1783,  I,  442. 

Nocedal,  Father  Jos6,  chaplain  of  ship  San 
Carlos  in  1776,  I,  399;  assists  in  erecting 
building  at  Mission  Dolores,  402. 

Noe,  James,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of  island 
in  Sacramento  river,  pronounced  fraudulent, 
III,  700. 

Noe,  Jos6  de  Jesus,  elected  second  alcalde  of 
Yerba  Buena  in  September,  1846,  II,  596; 
grant  to,  of  Camaritas  near  Mission  Dolores 
in  1840,  III,  38]? ;  grant  to,  of  San  Miguel 
rancho  at  San  Francisco  in  1845,  382. 

Noel,  Alonzo  E.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Nome  Cult  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians  at, 
in  1856,  III,  916  ;  Indian  chief  Weimah  at,  and 
his  good  conduct,  917. 

Nome  Lackee  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians 
at,  in  1856,  111,916. 

Non-Partisan  party,  movement  in  opposition  to 
Workingmen’s  party  in  1878,  and  what  was 
done,  IV,  611-613 ;  delegates  to  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  613,  614 ;  organization 
of  convention,  615, 616. 
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Nootchees,  Indians  near  Yosemite  Valley,  III, 
842. 

Nootka,  Juan  Perez  at,  in  1774,  but  failed  to 
land,  I,  367  ;  Cook’s  discovery  of,  671 ;  Port- 
lock  and  Dixon  at,  677 ;  Meares  and  Colnett 
at,  and  the  stir  they  made,  678-681 ;  Martinez 
and  De  Haro  seize,  and  English  vessels  there, 
683 ;  altercation  between  Martinez  and  Col¬ 
nett,  683;  Nootka  controversy,  683-687  ; 
Nootka  convention,  688-690,  693-696;  formal 
delivery  of,  by  Spain  to  England,  but  posses¬ 
sion  found  not  worth  holding,  709, 710 ;  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  with,  710. 

Nordhoff,  Charles,  account  of  wheat  raising 
and  agricultural  capabilities,  III,  870-872. 

Noriega,  Father  Matias,  chaplain  of  La  Prin- 
cesa,  exchanges  place  with  Father  Cambon 
of  Mission  Dolores,  I,  419 ;  called  from  Dolo¬ 
res  to  San  Carlos,  440. 

Normal  School,  state,  extraordinary  return  of 
unexpended  appropriation  by  trustees  of,  in 
Perkins’  administration,  IV,  665. 

North  Anna,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  365. 

North  Beach  in  San  Francisco  in  Henry  Meiggs’ 
time,  III,  434-436. 

North  Bloomfield,  mining  camp,  III,  82;  hy¬ 
draulic  mining  at,  and  why  first  called  Hum¬ 
bug,  90. 

North  Dome  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Northern  Mines  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
III,  x-xii),  63-108. 

North,  Hampton,  city  marshal  in  1855,  attacked 
by  Evening  Bulletin,  HI,  470;  part  in  remov¬ 
ing  James  P.  Casey,  after  shooting  James 
King  of  Wm.,  from  city  hall  to  county  jail, 
483;  not  allowed  to  visit  Casey  in  vigilance 
committee  rooms,  511;  given  daguerreotype 
of  himself  and  Casey,  516. 

North  San  Juan,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  91. 

Northwest  Coast  Fur  Trade — see  Fur  Trade, 
Northwest  Coast. 

Northwest  Company  of  Montreal,  and  its  great 
business,  I,  7x9;  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  mag¬ 
nificent  plan  of  uniting,  with  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  East  India  Companies,  718,  719;  connec¬ 
tion  with  Astoria,  721-725. 

Northwest  Passage,  Drake’s  search  for,  I,  88 ; 
supposed  Straits  of  Anian,  125-136;  Viscaino’s 
search,  137-147;  Cook’s  search,  670;  revival 
of  stories  about,  690. 

Norton,  Edward,  judge  of  twelfth  district  court 
in  1856,  III,  501. 

Norton,  Myron,  part  in  meeting,  in  February, 
1849,  to  provide  new  government  for  San 
Francisco,  II,  709;  in  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1849,  762,  771 ;  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1855,  IV,  174,  175. 

Notaries  Public,  appointed  by  Governor  Mason, 
II)  675;  provided  for  by  legislature  in  1850, 
800;  Governor  Burnett’s  opinion  that  they 
should  be  elected,  IV,  60. 

“Noticias”  of  Father  Palou,  I,  450. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  Mexican 
church,  endower  of  Lower  California  mis¬ 
sions,  I,  287. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1779,  I,  418. 

Nugent,  John,  police  officer,  111,484;  on  black 
list  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  560. 

Nugent,  John,  proprietor  and  editor  of  San 
Francisco  Herald  newspaper,  III,  490;  posi¬ 
tion  towards  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
490;  what  James  King  of  Wm.  said  about 
him,  490,  491 ;  his  facetiousness  about  the 
“commercial  interest,”  and  ruin  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  491,  492;  letter  to,  from  James  P. 
Casey,  516;  duel  with  John  Cotter  in  1852, 


IV,  220,  221 ;  candidate  for  governor  in  1859, 
251 ;  candidate  for  United  States  senate  in 
1861,  278,  279. 

Nuggets,  at  Kanaka  Creek,  III,  98;  at  Sonora 
and  Columbia,  124 ;  in  general,  142-145. 

Nunez,  Rafael,  leader  of  rebel  troops  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Figueroa  at  Cape  San  Lucas  in  1832, 
how  carried  in  chains  from  San  Bias,  and 
executed  at  Guadalajara,  II,  165. 

Nutmeg,  Californian,  trees,  II,  554. 

Nut  pines,  II,  554. 

Nye,  Michael  C.,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of 
four  square  leagues  of  land  on  Sacramento 
river,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Nye’s  Ranch,  near  Marysville,  III,  91. 


OAKLAND,  endorses  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  550;  bid  for  erection  of 
state  capitol  at,  in  i860,  IV,  266;  railroad 
wharf  of,  built  out  to  deep  water  in  1863,  and 
effect,  350;  Parlor  No.  2  of  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  at,  537;  Governor  Irwin’s  veto 
of  bill  requiring  a  unanimous  vote  of  city 
council  to  allow  cars  to  run  on  public  streets, 
576;  citizens  memorialize  legislature  of  1880 
against  proposed  anti-Chinese  legislation, 653. 

Oakland  Water  Front  Company,  its  objects  and 
action,  IV,  489,  490. 

Oak,  Poison,  II,  556. 

Oaks,  II,  555. 

Oaths  of  allegiance,  statutes  of  1863  requiring, 

*V,  333. 

Oatman  family,  how  massacred  on  Gila  river 
by  Apaches,  except  boy,  Lorenzo,  who  es¬ 
caped,  and  two  girls,  III,  894 ;  captivity  of 
iris  among  Apache  and  Mojave  Indians, 
eath  of  Mary  and  rescue  of  Olive,  894-896. 

Oats,  production  of,  in  California  in  1852,  IV, 
133. 

Oats,  wild,  II,  559. 

O’Brien,  James,  arrival  in  1838,  II,  280. 

O’Brien,  William  S.,  “bonanza  king”  so  called, 
IV,  549-551- 

Obsidian  about  Clear  Lake,  III,  862. 

Occidental  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  290. 

Occidental,  secession  newspaper,  edited  by 
Zachariah  Montgomery  in  San  Francisco  in 
1865,  IV,  392. 

Ocomoremia,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s 
banditti,  III,  723. 

O’Connor,  Michael  T.,  on  black  list  of  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
560. 

O’ Conor,  Charles,  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1872,  IV,  516,  517. 

Odeneal,  T.  B.,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
foi  Oregon,  ordered  to  remove  Modocs  from 
Lost  river  to  Klamath  Lake  reservation, 
and  how  he  attempted  to  do  it,  III,  943, 944. 

O’Donnell,  Dr.  Charles  C.,  “sand-lots”  orator, 
arrested  for  inciting  riot,  IV,  605;  indicted, 
but  prosecution  dropped,  608,  609;  member 
of  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  and 
charges  against,  634,  635 ;  elected  coroner  of 
San  Francisco  in  1884,  and  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1886,  704,  705. 

O’Donnell’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  93. 

O’Donoju,  last  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I,  666. 

O’Farrell,  Jasper,  in  military  service  of  John 
A.  Sutter  in  1845,  II.  352;  survey  of  Yerba 
Buena  in  1846,  and  “O’Farrell  Swing,”  596, 
597;  employed  in  1847  to  lay  off  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  beach-and- water  property,  636;  ap¬ 
pointed  land  surveyor  by  Governor  Mason 
in  1847,  656;  state  harbor  commissioner  in 
1873,  and  resignation,  IV,  526. 
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Ogden  in  Utah,  how  made  common  terminus 
of  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railroads, 
IV,  493,  494- 

Ogier,  Isaac  S.  K.,  assemblyman  in  1850,  bill 
against  immigration  of  free  negroes,  II,  806; 
early  resident  of  Sonora,  III,  126. 

Ojo  de  Agua  de  Figueroa  grant  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  381. 

Ojo  de  Agua  in  Sonoma  county,  Limantour’s 
fraudulent  claim  to,  Ill,  698. 

Old  Ladies’  Home  of  San  Francisco,  gift  of 
James  Lick,  IV,  581. 

Oldman,  Frederick,  killed  by  Rodman  M. 
Backus  in  San  Francisco  in  1855,  III,  509. 

Old  People’s  Homes  receive  money  from  state, 
IV,  588. 

Oliva,  Father  Vicente  Pasqual,  opposed  to  re¬ 
publican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87;  part  in 
performance  of  play  of  Los  Pastores  at  San 
Diego,  501,  502. 

Olivera,  Ignacio,  sergeant,  I,  484. 

Olivera,  Juan  Maria,  corporal,  I,  485. 

Olives,  of  San  Diego  celebrated  in  1815,  I,  637; 
at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  general  production 
of,  III,  875. 

Olney,  Peter,  early  justice  of  peace  at  Marys¬ 
ville,  and  his  legacy,  HI,  229,  230. 

Olompali,  Indian  village  near  Petaluma,  I,  496. 

Olvera,  Agustin,  substitute  member  of  depart¬ 
mental  assembly  in  1845,  II,  399;  peace  com¬ 
missioner  at  Cahuenga  in  Januaiy,  1847,  622. 

O’Meara,  John,  part  in  Democratic  state  con¬ 
vention  of  1834,  IV,  153. 

Omnibuses  in  San  Francisco,  III,  426. 

Omotepe,  island  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  III,  797. 

Once  de  Abril,  Costa  Rica  brig,  taken  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fayssoux  for  William  Walker  in  1856, 

III,  799- 

“One-eyed  Mose,”  Modoc  Indian,  HI,  978. 

Oneida  mine,  111,  112. 

Onion  Valley,  mining  locality.  III,  95. 

Onions,  used  by  old  Californians,  II,  487;  Kil- 
burn’s  crop  of,  in  Napa  valley  in  1851,  III,  867; 
as  anti-scorbutic,  867;  Frank  Page  and  his 
onion  story,  867,  868. 

Ophir- Mexican  mine,  and  bonanza,  III,  159, 

IV,  541,  542. 

Orames,  Father  Cristobal,  assists  in  founding 
Purisima  mission,  I,  458. 

Oranges,  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  culture  by 
Americans,  III,  875;  production  of,  876. 

Orantes,  Andres  de,  I,  55. 

Orchards,  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  of  old 
Californians,  474. 

Ordaz,  Father  Bias,  missionary  at  Purisima, 
part  in  defense  against  Indian  outbreak  in 
1824,  II,  61,  62;  opposed  to  republican  consti¬ 
tution  in  1827,  after  swearing  to  it  in  1826,  87; 
his  story  of  misery  and  wretchedness  at  San 
Francisco  mission  in  1845,  382. 

Ord,  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.,  builds  fort  at  Monte¬ 
rey  in  1847,  II,  630;  association  with  William 
T.  Sherman  and  William  H.  Warner  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  in  1848,  733,  734. 

Ord,  Pacificus,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  765>  769?  elected  judge  of  superior 

tribunal  of  justice  in  1849,  777- 

Order  of  Guadalupe — see  Guadalupe,  Our  Lady 
of. 

Oregon  City,  mining  locality,  III,  149. 

Oregonian  hunter  of  Indians,  Lieutenant  Wise’s 
account  of,  III,  888,  889. 

Oregon,  name  given  to  supposed  river  by  Jona¬ 
than  Carver,  1,  702;  Carver’s  notions  about 
it,  712. 

Oregon,  steamer,  arrival  of,  in  March,  1849,  H, 
698. 

Oregon,  Territory  and  State,  discovery  of 


Columbia  river,  I,  701-703;  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
overland  expedition  to  and  back,  713-718; 
story  of  Astoria,  720-726;  effect  of  war  of 
1812  and  treaty  of  Florida  upon,  725-727;  calls 
out  troops  in  Modoc  war,  III,  946;  Peter  H. 
Burnett’s  part  in  early  history,  IV,  45-49. 

Oriental  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  III,  472,  548; 
public  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  at,  551-556. 

Orizaba,  College  of — see  College  of  San  Jos6  de 
Gracia  de  Orizaba. 

Orleans  Bar,  mining  locality  on  Klamath  river, 
III,  14°;  Indian  troubles  at,  in  1856,  expedition 
against  Red  Cap  Indians,  9x4. 

Orrnsby,  W.  M.,  proposition  in  1858  for  state  to 
relinquish  land  east  of  Sierra  Nevada  to  form 
new  Territory,  IV,  240,  241. 

“Oro  en  Paz,  en  Guerra  Fierro,”  III,  359. 

Oroville,  mining  town,  III,  82;  early  history, 
100,  101;  mining  laws  of,  261. 

Orphan  Asylums — see  Charitable  Institutions. 

Orphans,  Alcalde  Blackburn’s  orders  for  care 
of  Gomez,  II,  660. 

Ortega,  Antonio  Maria,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1827,  II,  89;  commissioner  of 
secularization  of  San  Francisco  Solano  mis¬ 
sion  in  1835,  and  Father  Quijas’  complaints 
against,  209. 

Ortega,  Francisco  de,  voyage,  I,  152. 

Ortega,  Francisco,  member  of  first  provincial 
deputation,  II,  45. 

Ortega,  Ignacio,  opinion  about  site  for  Santa 
Indz  mission,  1,  491. 

Ortega,  Joaquin,  refused  permission  in  1831  to 
employ  foreigners  in  hunting  otters,  II,  134; 
member  of  territorial  deputation  in  1833,  180; 
substitute  member  of  departmental  assembly 
in  1845,  399- 

Ortega,  Jos6  Francisco  de,  sergeant,  on  expe¬ 
dition  in  search  of  Monterey,  and  at  discov¬ 
ery  of  San  Francisco  bay,  1769,  I,  318;  at  San 
Diego  in  1770,  329;  detailed  to  escort  Father 
Palou  and  others  from  Lower  to  Alta  Califor¬ 
nia,  364;  why  not  present  at  second  Indian 
outbreak  at  San  Diego  in  1775,  37°;  explora¬ 
tion  in  1769  from  Point  San  Pedro  towards 
Point  Lobos,  and  report,  383,  384;  assists  in 
selecting  site  for  San  Fernando  mission,  484; 
lieutenant  at  San  Diego,  516;  letter  of  thanks 
to  Governor  Fages,  535;  lieutenant  of  Loreto 
in  1792,  546. 

Ortega,  J.,  Spanish  grant  of  Canada  de  la  Brea 
to,  II,  749. 

Ortega,  Jos6,  grant  of  Refugio  rancho  to,  in 
1813,  II,  749. 

Ortega,  Jose  Joaquin,  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1830,  II,  122;  part  in  expulsion 
of  Governor  Victoria,  144,  146;  draws  up  plan 
of  government  for  Alta  California  in  1832,  146, 

147. 

Ortega,  Maria  Soledad,  second  wife  of  Luis 
Antonio  Argiiello,  II,  55. 

Ortiz,  quarrel  with  wife,  and  how  ordered  set¬ 
tled,  II,  495. 

Osborn,  J.  W.,  connection  with  San  Francisco 
ayuntamiento  town  sales  of  lots  in  1840,  III, 

389. 

‘  Oscillating  Tarquin”  in  Judge  Almond’s  court, 
III,  223. 

Osgood,  Edward  S.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505. 

Osio,  Antonio  Maria,  member  of  territorial  dep¬ 
utation  in  1830,  II,  122;  opposition  to  Governor 
Victoria,  143,  144;  commissioner  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  treat  with  Governor  Alvarado  in 
l837.  239,  240;  account  of  relations  between 
Alvarado  and  Vallejo,  252;  member  of  recalled 
territorial  deputation  at  Monterey  in  1839, 
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256;  substitute  delegate  to  Mexican  congress 
in  1839,  263;  member  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  in  1840,  264;  statement  in  reference  to 
Isaac  Graham’s  conduct  in  1840,  269. 

Writings  about  Californian  events,  “Osio 
manuscript,”  II,  289;  account  of  how  Agustin 
V.  Zamorano  was  robbed  by  Micheltorena’s 
soldiers  in  1842,  316;  substitute  delegate  to 
Mexican  congress  in  1843,  328;  named  fourth 
on  list  of  nominations  for  governor  in  1844, 337; 
fifth  on  list  in  1845,  367;  second  minister  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1845, 369;  alleged 
grant  of  Angel  Island  to,  pronounced  fraudu¬ 
lent,  III,  700-702. 

Osos — see  Bears. 

Osuna,  Juan,  alcalde  at  San  Diego,  complaints 
against,  by  Indians  of  San  Dieguito  in  1839, 
II,  297. 

Otter,  ship,  of  Boston,  first  American  vessel  to 
visit  California,  I,  620. 

Otters,  trade  in  skins  of,  by  Americans,  I,  620- 
622;  in  San  Francisco  bay,  626;  value  of,  and 
trade  of  Russians  in,  626;  Governor  Victoria 
on,  II,  133,  134;  Figueroa’s  design  to  tax 
exports  of  skins,  162;  license  to  Jos6  Castro 
and  Ramon  Estrada  to  employ  foreigners  to 
hunt,  177;  exportation  and  value  oi  skins  in 
1841-2,  478,  479. 

Ottinger,  Douglass,  lieutenant  of  United  States 
revenue  cutter  Frolic,  in  command  of  schooner 
Laura  Virginia  on  voyage  in  1850,  ill,  833; 
adventures  at  mouth  of  Eel  river,  833,  834; 
sees  waters  of  Humboldt  bay  from  ocean,  834; 
discovers  mouth  of  Kiamath  river,  834. 

Ott,  J.  J.,  assays  of  first  Washoe  silver  ore,  III, 
157- 

Oullahan,  D.  J.,  part  in  Workingmen’s  party 
movement  in  1878,  IV,  613. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe — see  Guadalupe,  Our 
Lady  of. 

Our  Lady  of  Loreto— see  Loreto,  Our  Lady  of. 

Ousley,  George  W.,  captain  of  Union  volunteers 
in  Humboldt  county  in  1862,  and  attack  upon 
Light’s  Prairie,  III,  928,  929;  fight  on  Little 
river,  929;  part  in  Mountaineer  battalion  in 
1863,  931;  part  in  forcing  Matillin  Indians  of 
Hoopa  valley  to  surrender,  933;  takes  Bald 
Mountain  fort,  933,  934. 

Ousley’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  83. 

Outfit  of  pioneer  miner,  III,  46,  47. 

Overland  Expeditions  and  Explorations,  road 
opened  from  Sonora,  I,  360;  Juan  Bautista.de 
Anza’s  march  from  Altar  to  Monterey,  362, 
363;  second  march,  372;  Governor  Borica’s 
attention  to,  598;  Jonathan  Carver’s  travels 
and  fanciful  notions,  711,  712;  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  its  claims,  Samuel  Hearne  and 
discoveries,  712,  713;  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  his  pioneer  overland  journey,  713. 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke, 
and  their  expedition  from  St.  Louis  to  mouth 
of  Columbia  and  back,  I,  713-718;  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  and  travels,  7x8;  Mackenzie’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  plan  to  secure  British  supremacy,  718, 
719;  claims  of  United  States  and  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  719,  720;  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  his  projects,  720-726;  connection  of  his¬ 
tory  of  northwest  coast  with  California  and 
Florida  treaty,  727. 

Jedediah  S.  Smith,  and  his  first  overland 
party  to  California,  II,  100-103,  caravan  trade 
in  serapes  and  mules  with  New  Mexico,  155; 
overland  journey  of  Santa  Anna’s  messenger 
from  Mexico  to  Monterey  in  forty-five  days, 
193;  Governor  Alvarado’s  account  of  immi¬ 
gration,  284;  by  way  of  New  Mexico,  330; 
immigration  from  1841  to  1844,  and  tide  not 
to  be  stayed,  331-333;  first  large  train  from 


Missouri  in  1841,  331;  journey  thenceforward 
not  considered  formidable,  332;  Dr.  John 
Marsh’s  account  of,  in  1845,  375;  Mexican 
measures  against,  in  1845  and  1846,  417,  418. 

Immigration  of  1847  and  1848,  II,  677;  routes 
chosen,  677, 678;  Donner  party,  and  sufferings, 
678-681;  crossing  the  plains  in  1849,  7°°!  est-i- 
mates  of  immigrants  at  admission  of  state 
into  Union,  819,  820;  organization  and  char¬ 
acter  of  trains,  III,  233-243;  relief  of  suffering 
immigrants  in  1852,  IV,  128,  129;  start  of  over¬ 
land  mail  routes,  C.  T.  Ryland’s  report  on 
passes  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  camels 
and  dromedaries  as  against  fast  horses  and 
stage-coaches,  169,  170;  Governor  Latham  in 
i860  on  overland  mail-route  and  railroad,  260; 
mail  stages  and  pony  express,  267-269;  route 
traveled  by  immigrants  in  early  days,  IV, 
448,  449. 

Overland  mail  route,  subject  before  legislature 
of  1855,  IV,  169;  stage  line  connecting  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis  by  southern  or 
Butterfield  route  in  1858,  266,  267;  daily  mail 
by  way  of  Salt  Lake  in  1861,  289,  290;  first  call 
of  California  troops  in  Civil  war  intended  to 
guard,  324.  ... 

Overton,  A.  P..  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  IV,  638. 

Oviedo,  Father  Vicente,  spiritual  adviser  of 
Raousset-Boulbon,  at  and  before  execution, 
IH>  753,  754- 

Owen’sLake,  II,  537. 

Owl  in  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  and 
levity  occasioned,  IV,  634. 

Owls,  II,  564,  565. 

Ox-cart  of  old  Californians,  II,  477. 

Oxen  in  California  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Oxley,  John,  effort  to  prevent  lynch-law  execu¬ 
tion  of  John  S.  Barclay  at  Columbia  in  1855, 
HI,  302-304. 

Oxon  Company,  project  in  1858  to  turn  Klamath 
river  into  the  Sacramento,  IV,  240. 

Oysters,  II,  567;  cultivation,  propagation,  and 
growth  of  eastern,  in  San  Francisco  bay,  III, 
205. 


PABLO,  Dumb,  Lower  Californian  Indian,  I, 
276. 

Pacheco,  Ignacio  and  Pablo,  residents  north  of 
San  Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Pacheco,  Romualdo,the  elder,  substitute  mem¬ 
ber  of  territorial  deputation  in  1827, 11,89;  mar¬ 
riage  with  Ramona  Carrillo  at  San  Diego  in 
1825,  89,  90;  comandante  of  Santa  Barbara  in 
1829,  captured  by  Solis  conspirators,  and  re¬ 
leased,  xio;  how  he  pursued  conspirators  to 
Monterey  and  arrested  Solis,  Herrera, Guerra 
and  others,  111;  as  captain  of  Santa  Barbara 
troops,  joins  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  un¬ 
heeded  advice  to  Victoria,  140;  his  bravery, 
and  how  killed  by  Jos6  Maria  Avila,  141. 

Pacheco,  Romualdo,  twelfth  state  governor, 
nominated  and  elected  lieutenant-governor 
in  1871,  IV,  499;  prevented  by  Democrats  from 
appointing  standing  committees  of  senate  of 
1871-2,  504;  leave  of  absence  to,  in  1872,  504; 
becomes  governor  on  resignation  of  Booth 
in  February,  1875,  534!  sketch  of  earlier  life, 
and  previous  offices,  534,  535. 

Administration  of  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxxv),  535-540;  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  in  1875,  566;  elected  to 
congress  in  1876,  took  his  seat,  but  after¬ 
wards  unseated,  577;  elected  to  congress  in 
1879,  645;  re-elected  to  congress  in  1880,  658 

Pacheco,  Salvio,  substitute  member  of  territo- 
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rial  deputation  in  1830,  II,  96;  member  of 
territorial  deputation  in  1835,  213;  substitute 
member  of  departmental  assembly  in  1843, 
329. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  IV,  648. 

Pacific  Express  office  in  San  Francisco  in  1856, 
HI,  480,  481. 

Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  settlement  at  Astoria, 
I,  720-727. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  steamers 
and  passengers,  III,  454-458;  opposed  to 
Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  474;  attack  upon 
wharf  of,  by  rioters  from  sand-lots  in  1877, 
598,  599;  renewed  threats  of  sand-lotters,  607, 
608. 

Pacific  News,  newspaper,  started  in  August, 

1849,  U.  731- 

Pacific,  one  of  first  regular  Nicaragua  steamers, 

HI,  785. 

Pacific  railroad  fund,  IV,  469. 

Pacific  Railroads — see  Railroads. 

Pacific  Republic,  talked  about  in  1848,  1849  and 
1856,  III,  557,  575;  Governor  YVeller’s  talk 
about,  in  i860,  IV,  255;  not  contemplated  by 
people  of  California,  284. 

Padilla,  Father  Juan  de,  I,  69. 

Padilla,  Francisco,  compels  Luis  Castillo 
Negrete  to  relinquish  political  command  of 
Lower  California  in  1842,  II,  311. 

Padilla,  Juan  N.,  resident  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428;  part  in  murder  and 
mutilation  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  in  1846,  442; 
alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of  five  square 
leagues  of  land  in  Marin  county,  pronounced 
fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Padres,  Jos6  Maria,  appointment  as  governor 
in  1828,  and  why  he  failed  to  become  gover¬ 
nor,  II,  122;  representations  against  Spaniards 
in  1830,  and  how  Governor  Victoria  was 
directed  to  look  into  them,  126;  Victoria’s 
report  against,  and  his  schemes  for  robbing 
missions,  127;  at  San  Francisco  and  Bodega, 
128,  129,  135;  appointment  as-military  chief  in 
1833,  190;  connection  with  Jos6  Maria  Hijar, 
“CosmopolitanCompany’  ’  and  other  schemes, 
and  their  failure,  181-197;  how  suspended 
and  sent  out  of  country  by  Governor 
Figueroa,  199-201. 

Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  burned  out  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1851,  III,  354;  opening  of  house  in 

1850,  443;  composition  of  firm,  444;  failure  in 
1855,  445.  446. 

Page,  Daniel  D.  and  Francis  W.,  Ill,  444; 
onion  story,  867,  868. 

Page,  Gwin,  visits  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  on  behalf  of  David  S. 
Terry,  III,  586,  588. 

Page,  Horace  F.,  elected  congressman  in  1872, 
IV,  517;  re-elected  in  1875,  566;  also  in  1876, 
577;  in  1879,  645;  and  in  1880,  658. 

Page,  Robert  C.,  bid  for  erection  of  state 
capitol  on  his  ground  in  San  Francisco  in 
i860,  IV,  266. 

Painting,  cultivation  of,  in  California,  IV,  716. 

Pajaro  river, named  by  discoverers  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  in  1769,  I,  382. 

Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  commenced  by 
William  C.  Ralston  and  finished  by  William 
Sharon,  IV,  554,  556-  ,  ,  _ 

Pala,  Indian  settlement,  ordered  by  Governor 
Figueroa  in  1834  incorporated  with  San  Luis 
Rey,  II,  205;  pitiable  condition  of  Indians  at, 
in  1840,  303. 

Palma,  Yuma  Indian,  what  he  had  to  do  with 
Father  Garces,  I,  424,  425;  ring-leader  in 
destruction  of  Colorado  missions,  433. 

Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  banking  house  of  San 
Francisco,  HI,  443,  weathers  storm  of  Black 


Friday  in  1855,447;  gets  possession  of  assets  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  449,  450;  how  retained  most  of 
them,  452;  obloquy  that  followed,  453;  attacked 
by  James  King  of  Wm.  in  Evening  Bulletin, 
468,  409;  connection  with  Henry  Bates,  state 
treasurer,  in  1856,  662;  interest  in  Bolton  & 
Barron  or  Santillan  land  claim  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  696;  interest  in  Benito  Diaz  land  claim 
in  San  Francisco,  701;  handling  of  money 
paid  by  United  States  for  custom-house  block 
in  San  Francisco  in  1854,  IV,  167;  how 
interested  with  Henry  Bates,  defaulting  state 
treasurer,  199. 

Palmer,  Cyrus,  assemblyman  in  1863,  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe,  IV,  335-337. 

Palmer,  George,  killed  by  John  Thomley  at 
Sonora  in  1851,  III,  286. 

Palmer,  Joseph  C.,  of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co., 
complaints  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  of  unreasonable  search  of  his 
residence,  and  prompt  attention  paid  to 
subject,  III,  525,  526;  charge  of  attempting  to 
bribe  state  senator  Elisha  T.  Peck  in  1854, 
IV,  146-148. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  British  premier,  action  in 
reference  to  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  in  1861,  IV  307; 
inimical  to  Union  cause  in  Civil  war,  361. 

Palms  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  II,  456. 

Palo  Alto  in  Santa  Clara  county,  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Jr.  university  at,  IV,  676. 

Palomares,  Ignacio,  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  and  imprisoned  in  1837,  II, 
250-253;  substitute  member  of  departmental 
assembly  in  1845,  399;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6 
Castro  in  1845,  412. 

Palomares,  Jos6,  in  first  provincial  deputation, 
II,  45;  one  of  first  to  claim  state  entitled  to 
administer  temporalities  of  missions,  56. 

Palou,  Father  Francisco,  friend,  companion, 
and  biographer  of  Father  Jum'pero  Serra,  I, 
301-304 ;  at  San  Francisco  Xavier  mission 
and  president  of  Franciscan  missions  of 
Lower  California,  312;  letter  from  Junipero 
at  San  Diego,  316 ;  prepares  to  deliver  over 
Lower  California  missions  to  Dominicans  and 
leave  for  Alta  California,  352. 

Journey  to  Alta  California,  I,  364,  365;  act¬ 
ing  president  of  missions  of  Alta  California 
during  Junipero’s  absence  in  Mexico,  365; 
how  received  at  San  Carlos,  365,  366 ;  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Rivera  y  Moncada,  makes  survey 
of  San  Francisco  in  1774,  and  plants  cross  on 
Point  Lobos,  389 ;  accompanies  Bruno  de 
Heceta  to  San  Francisco  in  1775,  and  visits 
cross  on  Point  Lobos,  393;  names  Lake 
Merced,  393;  named  by  Junipero  as  mission¬ 
ary  for  San  Francisco,  394;  assists  in  found¬ 
ing  San  Francisco  presidio,  403  ;  founds  Mis¬ 
sion  Dolores,  405 ;  intercourse  with  Jum'pero, 
411,443;  attends  deathbed  of  Father Murguia 
at  Santa  Clara,  and  assists  in  dedication  of 
his  new  church,  444. 

At  death  bed  of  Jum'pero,  I,  446-448  ;  writes 
biography  of  Junipero  at  San  Francisco,  450; 
character  of  his  literary  work,  “  Vida  ”  and 
“Noticias,”  450;  appreciation  of  Junipero, 
451 ;  fills  Junipero’s  place  as  president  of  mis¬ 
sions  till  1786,  then  becomes  guardian  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  and  dies 
there  in  1794,  452. 

Pan,  and  its  use  in  mining,  III,  47,  48. 

Panama,  city  of,  William  Walker,  after  expul¬ 
sion  from  Nicaragua  in  1857,  not  allowed  to 
enter,  or  remain  on  isthmus,  III,  803,  804. 

Panama  railroad,  construction  and  opening  of, 
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111,453,454;  value  of,  before  Pacific  railroad 
opened,  IV,  464. 

Panama,  steamer,  arrival  in  August,  1849,  II, 
639 ;  engaged  in  removing  Indians  from 
Humboldt  bay  to  Smith  River  reservation  in 
1862,  Ill,  929. 

Paper,  Governor  Bigler’s  recommendation  of 
tules  for  making  printing,  IV,  170,  171. 

Paragon,  schooner,  stranded  at  Crescent  City 
in  1850,  III,  834. 

Paraiso  Springs,  Ill,  862. 

Paraje  de  Santiago  rancho  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  II,  749. 

Pardons,  Governor  Weller’s  remarks  in  i860 
about  his,  IV,  255;  Latham  on  indiscriminate 
use  of,  by  his  predecessors,  258 ;  Downey’s 
sparing  use  of,  282:  Low  on  subject  of,  372, 
396;  Booth  on,  526,527;  acts  in  relation  to, 
527  ;  Pacheco’s,  535,  536;  Irwin’s,  583;  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  party  platform  on,  611 ;  Working¬ 
men’s  proposed  constitutional  provision 
abolishing  pardoning  power,  617  ;  provisions 
of  constitution  of  1879  as  to,  630 ;  Perkins’ 
many,  and  what  he  had  to  say  about  them, 
666 ;  Stoneman  s  many,  reflections  on  sub¬ 
ject,  688. 

Paredes  y  Arrillaga, Mariano,  Mexican  general, - 
leads  movement  against  Santa  Anna  in  1845, 

II,  361;  leads  movement  against  United  States 
in  1846,  396,  397 ;  temporary  president  of 
Mexico,  and  war  inevitable,  397. 

Parker,  Edward  H.,  furnishes  arms  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
73°. 

Parker  House,  position,  cost,  and  rent  of,  in 
1849,  II,  721;  III,  344;  burning  of,  350. 

Parker’s  directory  of  San  Francisco  in  1852, 

III,  424. 

Parker,  W.,  proposition  in  1850  to  locate  state 
capital  at  New  York  on  the  Pacific,  IV  72. 

Park’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  83. 

Parks,  William  H.,  candidate  for  secretary  of 
state  in  1866,  IV,  403,  404  ;  assemblyman  and 
speaker  in  1881,  valedictory  at  extra  session 
of  1881,  663;  assemblyman  and  speaker  in 
1885,  687. 

Park,  Thomas  B.,  arrival  in  1835,  II,  280. 

Park,  Trenor  W.,  attempt  to  capture  People’s 
party  in  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  638 ;  can¬ 
didate  for  United  States  senate  in  1863,  IV, 
335-338. 

Parlors  of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  IV, 
537 ;  of  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  537. 

Parnassus,  Mount,  in  San  Francisco,  Sutro’s 
forest  on,  IV,  564. 

Parron,  Father  Fernando,  I,  309;  at  San  Diego 
mission,  318,  329. 

Parrot,  John,  killed  by  Peter  Nicholas  at 
Columbia  in  1853,  III,  295,  296. 

Parrott,  John,  United  States  consul  at  Mazatlan 
in  1842,  connection  with  raising  of  American 
flag  by  Commodore  Jones,  II,  318;  imports 
granite  from  China  for  building  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1852,  III,  41 1 ;  refusal  to  aid  Page,  Ba¬ 
con  &  Co.  in  1855,  446;  favors  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  500,  501. 

Parsons,  Levi,  judge  of  fourth  district  court, 
opinion  in  Harris  vs.  Brenham  case,  III,  408; 
controversy  with  William  Walker,  and  re¬ 
sult,  757 ;  Walker’s  efforts  to  impeach  him, 
758,  IV,  78. 

Partidos  in  1839,  H>  25;  in  1845,  367,  368. 

Partnerships  and  partners  or  “  pards  ”  in  early 
mining  times,  III,  253,  254. 

Paso  de  Bartolo  on  San  Gabriel  river,  II,  151. 

Paso  de  Bucareli,  I,  368. 

Paso  Robles,  I,  481 ;  Springs,  III,  862. 


Passes  by  railroad  or  transportation  companies 
to  public  officers  prohibited  by  constitution 
of  1879,  IV,  633. 

Passports,  Governor  Fages’  orders  as  to,  I, 
53°>  531  !  decrees  of  empire  and  republic  re¬ 
quiring,  in  1823  and  1824,  II,  71,  72;  of  New 
Mexican  immigrants,  330. 

Pastores,  Los,  dramatic  play  of  the  shepherds, 
performed  at  San  Diego  on  Christmas  eve, 
II,  501,  502. 

Pasture  commons  in  pueblos,  I,  523. 

“  Patent  centrifugal  gold-washer  and  California 
chrysolite,”  III,  59. 

Patent  medicines,  111,  246,  247. 

Patents  to  mining  ground,  III,  269,  270. 

Paterna,  Father  Antonio,  at  Santa  Barbara 
mission,  I,  456. 

Paterson,  A.  Van  R.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1886,  IV,  700,  701,  704,  705. 

Patrick,  William,  arrival  in  1844,  II,  332. 

“  Patrons  of  Industry  ” — see  Grangers. 

Patterson,  General  Robert,  part  in  Civil  war, 

•V,  307. 

Paty,  John,  arrival  in  1837,  II,  280;  captain  of 
bark  Don  Quixote,  355. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  admiral  of  United  States 
flag-ship  W.abash,  how  and  why  broke  up 
William  Walker’s  second  expedition  against 
Nicaragua,  III,  805. 

Paulding,  Joseph,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Pa-utah  County,  including  large  part  of  present 
state  of  Nevada,  as  proposed  in  1853,  IV,  191, 
192. 

Payne,  conspiring  assassin  with  J.  Wilkes 
Booth — see  Powell,  Lewis  M. 

Payne,  Theodore,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1851,  III,  315  ;  visits  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  on  behalf  of  David 
S.  Terry,  586. 

Payeras,  Father  Mariano,  at  Purfsima  mission 
in  1813,  I,  459 ;  president  of  missions  in  1815, 
sounds  note  of  alarm  against  Russians  in 
1817,  494  ;  prefect  of  missions  in  1820,  death  in 
1823,  501 ;  thanks  of  king  of  Spain  to,  for  aid 
and  assistance,  660  ;  swears  to  independence 
and  empire  in  1822,  II,  44  ;  contract  as  prefect 
in  1823  with  Hartnell  for  trade  in  hides  and 
other  products,  72. 

Peace  commission  to  settle  Modoc  Indian 
troubles,  III,  948,949. 

Peace,  James,  arrival,  II,  276. 

Peaches,  III,  876. 

Peachy,  Archibald  C.,  city  attorney  of  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  action  on  charges  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Hawes,  III,  390;  volunteers  to  serve 
against  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  496  ;  negotiations  for  release  of  David 
S.  Terry,  589;  assemblyman  in  1852,  in  favor 
of  introducing  slaves  from  south,  IV,  98. 

Peacock,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1836,  I,  317,  318. 

Pearce,  George,  state  senator  in  1864,  result  of 
refusal  to  vote,  IV,  378;  resolutions  in  1865 
endorsing  President  Johnson,  398;  resolutions 
in  1868  against  reconstruction  acts  of  con¬ 
gress,  420,  421. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Pearl  Fishers  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 
I,  xiii),  148-161. 

Pearls,  how  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  was  covered 
with,  from  head  to  foot,  1,  555;  how  ‘‘La 
Peregrina  ”  given  to  queen  of  Spain,  and  her 
return,  556,  557. 

Pears,  III,  876. 

Pearson,  Robert  H.,  manner  of  securing  crew 
of  steamer  Oregon  in  1849,  II,  698,  699. 

Pearsons,  Hiram,  purchaser  at  Peter  Smith 
sale  in  San  Francisco,  attempt  to  take  forci- 
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ble  possession  of  land,  and  fight  involving 
death,  111,  683. 

Pease,  E.  T.,  on  bond  of  Chris.  Lilly  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  Ill, 
616. 

Peas,  price  of,  in  1788,  I,  534  ;  cultivation  of,  at 
missions  in  1815,  641. 

Peck,  Elisha  T.,  state  senator  in  1854,  charge 
of  attempted  bribery  against  Joseph  C.  Pal¬ 
mer,  IV,  146-150. 

Pedraza,  Manuel  Gomez,  secretary  of  state  of 
Mexico  in  1826,  recommends  making  Califor¬ 
nia  a  penal  colony,  II,  88 ;  elected  Centralist 

firesident  of  Mexico  in  1827,  but  prevented 
rom  holding  office,  121 ;  president  for  short 
period  in  1832  under  “  Plan  of  Zavaleta,”  178. 
Pelicans,  how  Indians  itook  advantage  of,  I, 
265 ;  in  general,  II,  566. 

Pelton,  John  C.,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
San  Francisco  in  1856,  III,  636. 

Pemberton,  General  John  C.,  part  as  Confeder¬ 
ate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  357,  358. 

Pena,  Cosme,  nominated  prefect  of  second  dis¬ 
trict  in  1839,  but  not  confirmed,  II,  259,  262; 
proclamation  of  reasons  for  arrest  of  Isaac 
Graham  and  crowd  in  1840,  269. 

Pena,  Doha  Rosa  de  la,  endower  of  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia  mission,  I,  232,  287. 

Pena,  Manuel,  Felipe  and  Ignacio,  residents 
north  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 
Penal  colony,  attempt  to  make  California  a,  II, 
88,  89 ;  indignation  in  California  on  subject, 

114,  115- 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  candidate  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1864,  IV,  388. 
Pennsylvania  Engine  House  in  San  Francisco, 
III,  568. 

Pennsylvania  mine,  III,  146. 

Penon  Blanco,  mining  locality,  III,  136  ;  mother 
lode  at,  145. 

Pensacola,  United  States  war  vessel,  part  in 
putting  down  San  Francisco  sand-lots  riots 
in  1877,  IV,  597 ;  parade  of  marines  and  sail¬ 
ors  in  San  Francisco,  599. 

Penuriousness  and  parsimony  rare  in  early 
days,  III,  196-198. 

People’s  Independent  party — see  Dolly  Varden 
party. 

People’s  Party  of  San  Francisco,  rise  of,  III, 
638,  639 ;  success,  639-641 ;  reforms  of  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxi),  650-665; 
its  excellencies,  and  how  it  went  down  in 
1867,  IV,  540. 

Peppers,  red,  common  use  of,  by  old  Californi¬ 
ans,  II,  487. 

Pequeno,  Mariano,  one  of  Solis  conspirators, 
in  1829,  sent  off  to  Mexico,  II,  109,  113, 114. 
Peralta,  Domingo,  his  reason  why  manes  and 
tails  of  mustang  stallions  were  never  cut  off, 
III,  878. 

Peralta,  Ignacio,  substitute  member  of  depart¬ 
mental  assembly  in  1843,  II,  329. 

Peralta,  Luis,  corporal,  surveys  site  of  Santa 
Cruz  mission  in  1791,  I,  461  ;  assists  in  foun¬ 
dation  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  461,  462;  ser¬ 
geant  in  1805,  puts  down  Indian  outbreak  at 
San  Jos6  mission,  612;  Spanish  grant  of  San 
Antonio  rancho  in  Alameda  county  to,  749. 
Pereira,  Joaquin,  Portuguese  doctor,  accuses 
Josd  Antonio  Carrillo  of  rebellion  in  1840,  and 
Carrillo’s  answer,  II,  266. 

Perez,  Jos£,  substitute  member  of  territorial 
deputation  in  1833,  II,  180. 

Perez,  Juan,  commander  of  ship  San  Antonio 
in  1769, 1,  310;  on  second  expedition  in  search 
of  Monterey,  329 ;  arrival  at  San  Diego  on 
fourth  voyage  of  San  Antonio,  345,  346;  con¬ 
ference  with  Junfpero  Serra  about  proceed¬ 


ing  to  Monterey,  348,  349;  voyage  in  San 
Carlos  from  San  Bias  to  Loreto,  355;  becomes 
captain  of  ship  Santiago,  361,  366;  arrival  at 
San  Diego  and  Monterey,  361,  366 ;  voyage  to 
northwest,  and  discovery  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Island,  366,  367  ;  death,  375. 

Perez,  Juan,  illiterate  administrator  of  San 
Fernando  mission  in  1839,  II,  297;  major- 
domo  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  303. 
Pericues,  Indians  of  Lower  California,  I,  228, 
267. 

Perkins,  George  C.,  fourteenth  state  governor, 
nomination  and  election  in  1879,  IV,  641,  644 ; 
sketch  of  previous  life,  647,  648 ;  inaugural, 
648,  649. 

Administration  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  IV,  xxxix),  648-666;  appointments  of 
regents  of  state  university  that  were  not  con¬ 
firmed,  675. 

Perkins,  Richard  F.,  state  senator  in  1862, 
resolution  for  confiscation  and  arming  of 
slaves  of  secessionists,  IV,  296 ;  bills  to 
repeal  acts  excluding  testimony  of  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  341. 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  transport  ship,  arrival 
with  portion  of  Stevenson’s  regiment  in  1847, 

II,  633. 

Perley,  Duncan  W.,  admitted  by  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  to  consult  with 
David  S.  Terry,  III,  586;  challenge  of  David 
C.  Broderick  in  1859,  and  why  declined,  IV, 
222,  223. 

P^rouse,  La — see  La  Pdrouse. 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C.,  takes  Tobasco  and 
Tampico  and  bombards  Vera  Cruz  in  1846, 
II,  646;  opening  of  trade  with  Japan  by,  III, 
432. 

Perry,  Jacob,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559. 

Peru,  Henry  Meiggs’  railroad  building  career 
in,  III,  440,  441. 

Peruvian  bark  Eliza,  question  of  liability  of 
state  for  damage  to,  while  in  charge  of  San 
Francisco  pilot,  IV,  125-127. 

Pesquiera,  Ignacio,  governor  of  Sonora,  action 
in  reference  to  Henry  A.  Crabb’s  filibuster 
expedition,  III,  809. 

Petaluma  creek,  examined  by  Quiros  in  1776, 1, 
404. 

Petaluma  Indians  at  war  with  Libantilogomi 
Indians  in  1823, 1,  496. 

Petaluma  Valley,  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo, 

II,  534- 

‘Peter  Smith  sales”  of  San  Francisco  property, 

III,  398-401. 

Petersburg,  fighting  around,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
365,  366,  386. 

Petroleum,  II,  550. 

Petticoat  Slide,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 
Peyran,  Stephen,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1851,  III,  330. 

Peyri,  Father  Antonio,  assists  in  founding  San 
Luis  Rey  missjon  and  first  missionary  there, 
I,  486,  487 ;  able  and  zealous  character,  487 ; 
takes  oath  to  Mexican  republic,  president  of 
missions  for  short  time  in  1829,  505  ;  member 
of  Governor  Echeandia’s  convocation  at  San 
Diego  in  1826,  II,  84 ;  in  favor  of  republican 
constitution,  87 ;  description  of  his  mission 
of  San  Luis  Rey  in  1829,  517-519;  retirement 
from  California  in  1832,  521. 

Peyton,  Bailey,  attempts  to  reconcile  Governor 
Johnson  and  General  Sherman  with  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535-539;  speech  in  favor  of  committee  at 
Oriental  Hotel  mass-meeting,  551-554;  intro¬ 
duction  of  fraudulent  ballot-box  as  “orator 
of  the  occasion,”  555;  visits  committe  on 
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behalf  of  David  S.  Terry,  586,  587 ;  city  attor¬ 
ney,  and  not  favorable  to  William  Sharon’s 
call  for  resignation  of  all  officers  in  1856,  635. 

Phelan,  A.  J.  F.,  connection  with  payment  by 
United  States  of  Indian  war  claims  of  1850 
and  1851,  IV,  186. 

Phelps,  Timothy  G.,  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1861,  IV,  279;  and  in  1863, 
his  friends  in  “wardrobe  business,”  335-338  ; 
congressman  in  1862  and  1863,  366;  candidate 
for  governor  in  1875,  566. 

Phelps,  William  D.,  captain  of  American  ship 
Moscow  at  Saucelito  in  1846,  and  what  he 
saw  of  Bear  Flag  men,  II,  448,  449. 

Philadelphia  Bill  on  drunken  carouse  in  1849, 
III,  165,  166. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  I,  81,  134;  Philip  III  ,  137, 
148 ;  Philip  IV.,  151  ;  Philip  V.,  180,  198,  206, 
245,  246. 

Philippine  Islands,  discovery  and  trade  with 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  x,  xi),  79-94. 

Phillips,  John  G.,  in  charge  of  state  arms  on 
way  from  Benicia  to  San  Francisco  when 
seized  by  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  567;  swears  to  complaint  for 
piracy  against  John  L.  Durkee  and  Charles 
Rand,  641. 

Phillips,  Samuel,  constable  of  Sonora,  and  how 
he  detected  Edward  C.  Griffiths,  murderer  of 
Joseph  Heslep,  III,  297. 

“Philosopher,  The,’  or  phrenology  in  the 
mines,  III,  218,  219. 

Phipps,  George,  first  settler  at  Georgetown,  III, 
76. 

“Phoenix  John” — see  Derby,  George  H. 

Phoenix  quartz-mill,  murders  by  Joaquin  Mu- 
rieta  at,  III,  719. 

Phrenology  in  the  mines,  III,  218,  219. 

Phylloxera,  bill  in  legislature  of  1875-6  to  pro¬ 
tect  vineyards  against,  IV,  574. 

Physical  geography,  geology  botany  and  zo¬ 
ology  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxviii, 
xxix),  529-568. 

Physical  geography  of  Lower  California — see 
Lower  California. 

Physicians,  a  skillful  one  at  Quer^taro  attends 
Junipero  Serra,  I,  351 ;  Pablo  Soler  at  Monte¬ 
rey  in  1792,  546-549;  few  diseases,  fewer 
physicians  and  hardly  any  drugs,  614;  how 
Governor  Borica  in  1799  prohibited  barbers 
from  blood-letting,  614 ,  Soler’s  operations 
and  cures,  614 ;  how  a  sailor  deserter  set  up 
at  Santa  Barbara,  administered  prescriptions 
in  aguardiente,  and  did  a  brisk  business,  II, 
157;  Rafael  Telles’  luck  in  the  absence  of 
army  doctors,  335;  Governor  Micheltorena’s 
attempt  to  fix  charges  of,  341. 

Piccolo,  Father  Francisco  Maria,  work  for  and 
in  Lower  California,  I,  168-198,  216,  238. 

Pichberty,  John,  I,  107-109. 

Pichilingue  bay  I,  149. 

Pichilingues,  I,  150. 

Pickett,  Charles  E.,  speaker  on  sand-lots,  ar¬ 
rested  for  inciting  mob,  IV,  605;  indicted  for 
conspiracy  and  riot,  but  prosecution  dropped, 
608,  609. 

‘Pick-handle  brigade,”  organized  by  William 
T.  Coleman  in  San  Francisco,  and  how  it  .put 
down  sand-lots  anti-Chinese  riots  in  1877,  IV, 
596-598- 

Pico,  Andres  protest  of  Indians  of  San  Luis 
Rey  mission  against,  I,  740 ;  captured  at  bat¬ 
tle  of  San  Buenaventura  in  1837,  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  II,  250-253;  trouble  he  made  for 
inspector  Hartnell  in  1840  at  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  303,  304;  commissioner  in  1845  for 
final  disposition  of  mission  properties,  381 ; 
Californian  munitions  of  war  turned  over  to, 


by  Governor  Pico,  his  brother,  in  July,  1846, 
577 ;  captured  in  August,  1846,  and  released, 
585  ;  in  command  of  revolted  Californians  aU 
San  Pasqual,  613;  in  command  at  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Cahuenga,  623 ;  lands  and  poverty, 
753 ;  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of  eleven 
square  leagues  of  land  in  Calaveras  county, 
pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  700;  assembly- 
man  in  1859,  proposition  to  carve  out  of 
southern  counties  a  “Territory  of  Colorado,” 
IV,  241. 

Pico,  Antonio  Maria,  substitute  member  of  de¬ 
partmental  junta  in  1839,  H,  263;  and  of  de¬ 
partmental  assembly  in  1845,  399. 

Pico,  Dolores,  sergeant  at  Monterey  in  1817, 
suspects  designs  of  vessel  flying  British  col¬ 
ors,  I,  646;  part  in  defense  of  Monterey 
against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818,  650. 

Pico,  Doha  Eustaquia  Gutierrez,  mother  of  Pio 
and  Andres,  death  in  January,  1846,  II,  400. 

Pico,  Francisco,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to, 
of  eight  square  leagues  of  land  in  Calaveras 
county,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  701. 

Pico,  Jesus,  violation  of  parole,  capture,  trial, 
condemnation  to  be  shot,  and  pardon  by  Fre¬ 
mont,  II,  602,  603. 

Pico,  Jos6  Antonio,  sergeant,  rumored  complic¬ 
ity -in  conspiracy  against  government  in  1834, 
II,  194. 

Pico,  Josd  R.,  captain  of  Native  Californians,  in 
service  of  United  States  against  Indians  in 
northwestern  counties  in  Civil  war  time,  III, 
934- 

Pico,  Patricio,  Javier,  and  Miguel,  Spanish 
grant  to,  of  San  Josd  de  Gracia  or  Simi  ran¬ 
cho  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  II,  748. 

Pico,  Pio,  fifth  and  thirteenth  Mexican  gover¬ 
nor,  protest  of  Indians  of  San  Luis  Rey  mis¬ 
sion  against,  in  1840,  I,  740;  member  of  terri¬ 
torial  deputation  in  1830,  II,  96;  part  in 
expulsion  of  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  138- 
145 ;  installed  as  political  chief  and  temporary 
governor  of  Alta  California,  145,  146 ;  Eche- 
andia’s  dissatisfaction,  refusal  to  recognize, 
designation  as  “Senor  vocal  presidente,”  and 
“citizen  Pio  Pico,”  and  threats  against,  146, 
147 ;  temporary  suspension  of  quarrel,  147. 
148  ;  expediente  of  charges  against  Victoria, 
148,  149 ;  renewal  of  quarrel,  Agustin  V. 
Zamorano’s  counter-revolution,  and  military 
movements,  149-152. 

Three  governors,  such  as  they  were,  at 
onetime,  and  how  peace  was  preserved,  II, 
152,  153;  denunciations  of  Spaniards  and 
conspiring  foreigners,  153;  how  and  why 
foreign  element  became  important  factor  in 
country,  154-159;  member  of  territorial  depu¬ 
tation  in  1833,  180;  demands  action  against 
Jose  Maria  Hijar  and  Jos6  Maria  Padres  in 
1835,  199,  200;  not  able  to  attend  territorial 
deputation  in  1839,  256;  named  third  on  list 
of  nominations  for  constitutional  governor  in 
1839,  259;  member  of  departmental  junta  in 
1839,  263. 

Proposition  'to  change  capital  from  Mon¬ 
terey  to  Los  Angeles  defeated  in  1840,  and 
his  disgust,  II,  264;  brought  to  teims  for 
contemptuous  conduct,  265;  trouble  made  by, 
as  ex-administrator  of  San  Luis  Rey  mission 
for  inspector  Hartnell  in  1840,  how  he  man¬ 
aged  mission  and  its  dependencies  Pala  and 
Temdcula,  303,  304;  elected  primer  vocal 
(first  member)  of  departmental  assembly  in 
1843,  renewal  in  1844  °f  attempt  to  remove 
capital  to  Los  Angeles,  and  failure,  337,  338; 
comandante  of  extra  squadron  of  militia  at 
Los  Angeles  in  1844,  343;  calls  departmental 
assembly  together  at  Los  Angeles,  which 
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becomes  the  capital  in  January,  1845,  deposes 
Governor  Micheltorena,  and  becomes  gover¬ 
nor  for  second  time,  350,  351,  354,  355. 

Administration,  as  thirteenth  and  last 
Mexican  governor,  first  as  gobernador  in- 
terino  and  afterwards  gobernador  propie- 
tario,  controversy  with  Narciso  Botello, 
action  in  reference  to  mission  properties, 
opposition  to  Jos6  Castro,  and  measures 
against  Bear  Flag  revolution  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xx-xxiii),  357-414;  action  in 
reference  to  war  with  United  States,  459-461; 
Commodore  Sloat’s  message  to,  on  raising 
American  flag  at  Monterey,  570;  his  orders, 
calls  departmental  assembly,  proclamation, 
and  escape  into  Mexico,  574,  577-579,  585. 

Return  to  California  in  1848,  and  impru¬ 
dence  in  still  calling  himself  governor,  II, 
670,  671;  orders  for  his  arrest  superseded  by 
news  of  treaty  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  671; 
part  in  reference  to  California  achives,  742; 
lands  and  poverty,  573;  grant  by,  of  San 
Miguel  ranch  at  San  Francisco  to  Jos6  de 
Jesus  N06  in  1845,  III,  382;  alleged  grant  by, 
of  Bolton  and  Barron  or  Santillan  claim  to 
land  in  San  Francisco,  696. 

Piece  clubs  and  extortion  against  candidates 
for  office,  act  of  1878  to  prevent,  IV,  589. 

Pieras,  Father  Miguel,  assists  Father  Jum'pero 
Serra  in  founding  San  Antonio  mission,  their 
conference,  I,  341. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  services  as  general  at  battle 
of  Contreras,  II,  648;  as  president  of  United 
States,  refuses  to  interfere  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  578, 
579;  changes  membership  of  land  commis¬ 
sion  in  1853,  695;  Gadsden’s  purchase  under, 
742;  vote  for,  in  California  in  1852,  IV,  134. 

Piercy,  Charles  W.,  assemblyman  in  1861, 
quarrel  and  duel  with  Daniel  Showalter,  and 
killed  by  him,  IV,  279. 

Piety  Hill,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  travels  in  interior  of  conti¬ 
nent,  I,  718. 

Pilarcitos  creek  water  brought  into  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  IV,  290. 

Pilar,  El,  rancho  of,  Spanish  grant  of,  to  Jos6 
Dario  Argiiello  not  presented  to  land  com¬ 
mission,  II,  748. 

Pillow,  Fort,  reported  massacre  at,  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  362. 

Pillow,  General  Gideon  J.,  at  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  II,  647;  and  Contreras,  648;  part  as 
Confederate  in  Civil  war,  IV,  311. 

Pilot  Hill  nugget,  III,  143. 

Pilot  Peak,  mining  locality,  III,  98. 

Pilots,  provided  for  by  legislature  of  1850,  II, 
802;  question  of  liability  of  state  for  damage 
to  vessels  by,  IV,  125-127;  complaints  of 
whaling  vessels  in  early  years  against 
charges  of,  rates  exacted,  168,  169;  rates  re¬ 
duced  in  1855,  169;  corruption  in  1859  to  pro¬ 
cure  legislation  favorable  to,  and  result,  243. 

Pi  maria,  I,  247,  248. 

Pinadero,  Bernardo  Bernal  de,  I,  154,  155. 

Pindrity,  Marquis  de,  influence  on  Raousset- 
Boulbon,  III,  728-730;  expedition  to  Sonora, 
and  result,  730;  his  death,  730,  731. 

Pineda,  Mateo,  appointed  by  William  Walker 
minister  of  war  in  Nicaragua,  III,  794. 

Pine  Grove,  mining  locality,  III,  98. 

Pine  Log,  mining  locality,  III,  122. 

Pine  Tree  mine,  III,  112,  133,  134;  mother  lode 


at,  145- 

Pines,  II,  553.  554-  ,  . 

Pinole  as  Indian  food,  I,  781. 

Pinos,  Point,  discovery  of,  by  Cabrillo,  I,  74; 
Viscaino  at,  14 1;  Governor  Portola’s  first 


expedition  at,  326,  328;  second  expedition  at, 
330;  how  the  sentinel  on,  caused  an  excite¬ 
ment  at  Monterey  in  1816,  643;  situation  of, 
II,  539- 

Pinto,  Marcelo,  dishonors  domestic  hearth  of 
Francisco  Bernal  in  1789,  I,  535;  expelled 
from  public  service,  536. 

Pioneer  Land  and  Loan  Bank,  failure  of,  IV, 


Pioneers,  character  of,  III,  44,  45;  restlessness, 
46,  47,  50,  51;  steadiness  and  industry,  61,  62; 
in  the  mines,  107,  108;  influence  upon  future 
of  state,  161;  difference  between  miners  of 
1848  and  1849  and  later,  162,  171-176;  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  going  from  and  those 
coming  to  California,  230,  231;  as  compared 
with  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  IV 
536. 

Pioneers  of  1769,  I,  309,  310. 

Pioneers,  Society  of  California— see  Society  of 
California  Pioneers. 

Pioneer,  steamer,  II,  731. 

Pio  Pico — see  Pico,  Pio. 

“Pious  Fund  of  the  Californias,”  its  begin¬ 
nings,  I.  287,  288;  Governor  Echeandia’s 
plans  for  using,  for  purposes  of  convents  and 
education  of  clergy,  II,  99;  project  in  Mexico 
in  1831  for  seizing,  131;  projects  in  1833  of 
using,  for  purposes  of  secularization  of  mis¬ 
sions,  what  it  consisted  of,  how  invested, 
and  calculations  of  its  amount,  182;  legisla¬ 
tion  in  reference  to,  183;  bishop  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornias  to  have  charge  and  care  of,  306;  how 
it  was  diverted  and  in  effect  confiscated  by 
Santa  Anna  in  1842,  308;  wistful  regards  still 
directed  to,  in  1845,  381;  remnants  of,  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  bishop  by  Mexican 
congress  in  April,  1845,  but  nothing  done 
before  bishop’s  death  in  1846  and  American 
occupation,  386,  387. 

Piper,  William  A.,  elected  to  congress  in  1875, 
IV,  566. 

Pique,  Madame,  hall  in  San  Francisco  in  1856, 


Piru  creek,  discovery  of  gold  at,  in  1842,  II,  312. 
Pitic,  Plan  of,  its  object,  character,  and  main 
features,  I,  578-580. 

Pit  river,  III,  136. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV 

311. 


Pixley,  Frank  M.,  refusal  to  serve  against  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
496;  attorney-general  in  1862,  opinion  on 
temporary  adjournment  of  legislature  to  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  flood,  IV,  295;  op¬ 
poses  “boycotting”  resolutions  in  Anti 
Chinese  state  convention  of  1886,  702;  pro¬ 
curement  of  nomination  by  American  party 
of  John  F.  Swift  for  governor  in  1886,  and 
how  Swift  rejected  it,  703,  704. 

Placer  County,  subsidy  act  for  Central  Pacific 
railroad.  IV,  467,  469;  controversies  with 
railroad,  482-484; .  how  it  sold  out  to  railroad, 
484. 

Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  railroad, 
scheme  to  run  opposition  to  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  and  its  failure,  IV,  481. 

Placerville,  discovery  of  gold  at,  by  William 
Daylor  in  1848,  III,  67,  68;  at  first  called  Dry 
Diggings,  68;  the  lynch-law  executions  that 
caused  it  to  be  called  Hangtown,  68-70; 
rivalry  with  Coloma,  county  seat  of  El  Do¬ 
rado  county,  70;  gold  under  cabin  floors  of, 
71,  72;  progress  and  importance  of,  72,  73; 
Hangtown  creek  at,  74;  rivalry  with  Dia¬ 
mond  Springs  and  Georgetown,  74,  76;  par¬ 
ticulars  of  first  executions  at,  274;  hanging 
of  Irish  Dick  at,  277,  278;  sympathy  with  San 
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Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  495; 
on  stage  and  wagon  road  from  Folsom  to 
Virginia  City  in  Nevada,  IV,  475;  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  railroad  extended  to,  475. 

Plan  de  Gobierno  for  California  in  1824,  II,  57, 

58. 

Planked  streets  of  early  San  Francisco,  III,  340. 

Plank  roads — see  Roads. 

Plan  of  Iguala,  I,  664;  object  and  features  of,  II, 
43- 

Plan  of  Pitic — see  Pitic,  Plan  of. 

Plan  of  Zavaleta,  II,  178,  179. 

Platinum,  II,  549. 

Plaza  in  San  Francisco — see  Portsmouth 
Square. 

Pleasant  Flat,  station  on  Deer  creek,  III,  84. 

Pliego,  Roderigo  del,  officer  at  Santa  Barbara, 
arrested  for  complicity  in  Solis’  rebellion  but 
released,  II,  no. 

Plow  in  old  Californian  times,  I,  282,  II,  472. 

Pluck  and  perseverance  in  mining,  III,  199- 
201. 

Plumbe,  John,  project  for  transcontinental 
railroad  in  183.8,  IV,  447. 

Plum,  Charles  M.,  one  of  James  Lick’s  trus¬ 
tees,  IV,  582. 

Plums,  III,  876. 

Pluton  river  at  Geysers,  III,  862. 

Pobladores  in  pueblos,  I,  423,  424. 

Poblano,  Indian  of  Lower  California,  I,  194, 

195. 

“  Pocketing”  legislative  bills,  IV,  714. 

Poets,  Californian,  IV,  716. 

Pohonochees  Indians  near  Yosemite  Valley, 
III,  842. 

Pohono  or  Bridal  Veil  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
III,  842,  847. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R,,  United  States  minister  to 
Mexico  in  1828,  complaints  to,  about  Jede- 
diah  S.  Smith’s  presence  in  California,  and 
his  reply,  II,  103. 

Point  Arena,  II,  539. 

Point,  Black — see  Black  Point. 

Point  Concepcion,  discovery  by  Cabrillo,  I,  74; 
Viscaino  at,  141;  Governor  Portola  at,  326. 

Point  Lobos,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Palou 
lant  cross  on,  in  1774,  1,  389;  visited  in  1775 
y  Father  Santa  Maria,  392 ;  by  Rivera  y 
Moncada,  Father  Palou  and  Campa  Coz  in 
1775,  393;  by  Juan  Bautista  Anza,  Father 
Font  and  Josd  Joaquin  Moragain  March, 1776, 
395 ;  marine  telegraph  station  and  signals  at, 
HI,  349,  457- 

Point  Loma — see  Loma,  Point. 

Point  of  Pines — see  Pinos,  Point. 

Point  Reyes,  I,  88-94,  142-144,382;  attempt  of 

Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi  to  reach  in 
1772,  387  :  situation  of,  II,  539. 

Point  Sal,  I,  609. 

Point  San  Pedro — see  San  Pedro  Point. 

Poison  oak,  II,  556. 

Poker  Flat,  mining  camp,  II,  736,  III,  97. 

Polack,  Joel  S.,  claim  to  Yerba  Buena  Island  in 
San  Francisco  bay,  III,  702. 

Polk,  General  Leonidas,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  killed  in  Georgia  in  1864,  IV,  381, 
382. 

Polk,  J.  L.,  expelled  from  San  Francisco  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  624. 

Polk,  James  K.,  president  of  United  States, 
action  in  regard  to  sentence  against  John  C. 
Fremont  by  court-martial,  II,  641 ;  lays  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mason’s  report  of  discovery  of  gold 
before  people,  695 ;  message  on  subject  of 
government  for  California,  701,  702 ;  David 
C.  Broderick’s  services  in  favor  of,  for  pres¬ 
ident  in  1844,  IV,  141. 


Police  court  of  early  San  Francisdo,  III,  461, 

462. 

Politics,  first  political  meeting,  Democratic,  II, 
732  ;  corruption  of  San  Francisco,  just  before 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  460-462; 
parties  in  1851,  IV,  80,  81  ;  Democratic  tri¬ 
umph  in  1851,  81,  82;  Isaac  B.  Wall,  speaker 
of  assembly  in  1853,  on  Democracy,  133,  134  ; 
triumph  of  Democrats  over  Whigs  in  1852 
and  1853,  134,  135;  David  C.  Broderick’s 
struggle  in  1854  to  bring  on  election  for  United 
States  senator  one  year  before  proper  time, 
144-151 ;  Broderick’s  persistence  and  anti¬ 
slavery  views,  151,  152 ;  Democratic  state 
convention  of  1854,  disorderly  proceedings, 
and  split,  152-156. 

Disintegration  of  Whig  party.  IV.  173; 
rapid  rise  of  Know  Nothing  party,  and  early 
successes,  173;  efforts  to  unite  Democratic 
factions  in  1855,  and  triumph  of  Know 
Nothings,  173-175 ;  Settlers’,  Miners’  and 
Temperance  parties  in  1855,  174;  Know 
Nothing  address  to  public  in  1855,  175,  176; 
national  party  rancor  in  1856,  189;  James  T. 
Farley’s  firebrand  resolution  against  Nathan¬ 
iel  P.  Banks,  189,  190;  campaign  and  election 
of  President  Buchanan  in  1856,  193 ;  effect 
upon  Know  Nothing  or  American  party, 
194. 

Broderick’s  triumph,  how  he  became 
United  States  senator,  anti-Buchanan,  anti- 
Lecompton  and  anti-slavery  fight,  speeches, 
duel  with  David  S.  Terry,  and  death  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxiii,  xxiv), 
201-229 1  Lecompton  or  chivalry  triumph  of 
1858  and  1859,  249;  William  Holden’s  anti- 
Broderick  resolutions,  in  1859,  249-251 ;  chiv¬ 
alry  triumph  of  1859,  257,  258;  presidential 
campaign  of  i860,  and  Republican  triumph, 
271-273;  California’s  devotion  to  Union  with¬ 
out  compromise,  278;  effect  of  Civil  war  on, 
290,  291;  growth  of  Union  sentiment,  296; 
Union  sentiment  of  legislature  of  1863,  329; 
state  conventions  of  1863,  352,  353;  Union  del¬ 
egates  to  national  convention  of  1864  in¬ 
structed  to  vote  for  Lincoln,  388 ;  presiden¬ 
tial  nominations,  campaigns  and  elections  of 
1864,  388,  389. 

Split  in  Union  party,  “gerrymandering”  of 
state,  “  short-hairs  ”  and  “long-hairs,”  con¬ 
ventions  and  election  of  1865,  defeat  and  de¬ 
cline  of  “  Conness  stock,”  IV,  393-396;  ques¬ 
tions  of  reconstruction  of  southern  states  in 
California  legislature,  397-399;  Union  conven¬ 
tion  of  1867,  and  how  manipulated  to  defeat, 
403,  404  ;  Democratic  triumph  of  1867,  404  ; 
consideration  of  reconstruction  acts  of  con¬ 
gress  in  legislature,  420-422 ;  Democratic  tri¬ 
umph  of  1869,  425. 

Anti-railroad  feeling  a  factor  in,  IV,  491, 
496-498;  Republican  and  anti-railroad  tri¬ 
umph  in  1871,  499,  500;  defeat  by  Democrats 
of  new  apportionment  bill  in  1872,  512  ;  na¬ 
tional  conventions  of  1872,  and  Republican 
triumph,  516,  517;  Grangers  organization 
and  principles,  517-519;  Dolly  Varden  party, 
its  success  in  1873,  and  sudden  collapse,  519. 
520 ;  Democratic  triumph  of  1875,  566  ;  pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  and  Republican  triumph 
of  1876,  576,  577;  anti-Chinese  movements, 
586,  587;  question  about  inauguration  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Hayes,  592. 

San  Francisco  “sand-lots”  riots  and  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  party,  IV,  594-600;  principles  of, 
601;  early  successes,  610;  platform  and 
pledges,  810,  81 1 ;  Non-Partisan  movement, 
611-613;  conventions  of  1879,  and  Repub¬ 
lican  triumph,  641-645;  position  of  Repub- 
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licans  toward  new  constitution  of  1879,  655, 
656 ;  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  Califor¬ 
nia’s  vote  Democratic,  657,  658;  Democratic 
triumph  in  1882,  667;  Republicans  join  with 
Democrats  at  extra  session  of  1884, 682 ;  pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  and  Republican  triumph 
of  1884, 685, 686;  state  conventions,  platforms, 
and  election  of  18S6,  700-705;  reflections  on 
political  changes,  720. 

Pollock,  Edward,  leader  of  the  poets  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  IV,  716. 

Pollock,  Louis,  associate  of  Isaac  Graham, 
arrested  and  sent  to  Mexico  in  1840,  II,  273. 

Poll  tax,  imposed  in  1850,  II,  801,  802;  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  proposed  constitutional  provision 
against,  IV,  6x7. 

Porno  Indians,  and  their  different  rancherias, 

I.  730,  73i. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  I,  251. 

Pompompasus  or  Three  Brothers  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  III,  853. 

Pomponio,  Indian  neophyte  of  San  Francisco, 
shot  at  Monterey  for  murder  in  1824,  II,  80. 

Ponchos,  II,  488. 

Ponwatchee  Indian  rancheria,  near  Wawona, 
surprised  and  taken  by  Mariposa  battalion 
in  1851,  III,  842,  843. 

“Pony  Bob,”  pony  express  rider,  IV,  268. 

Pony  express,  establishment  of,  in  i860,  first 
mail  brought,  famous  riders,  IV,  266-269. 

Pool,  Thomas  B.,  under  sheriff  of  Monterey 
county  in  1858,  execution  of  Jos£  Anastacio, 
and  correspondence  with  Governor  Weller, 
IV,  236;  connection  with  robbery  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  and  murder  of  J.  M.  Staples  in 
1864,  conviction  and  execution  at  Placerville 
in  1865,  389,  390. 

Poor  laws,  not  reached  by  legislature  of  1850, 

II,  805. 

Poorman’s  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  95. 

Poo-see-na-chuc-ka,  Indian  name  of  Cathedral 
Rocks  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Pope,  General  John,  part  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309, 
312,  316,  317. 

Pope,  William,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  278. 

Population,  of  California  from  1805  to  1810,  de¬ 
crease  of  Indians,  1, 61 1 ;  of  Los  Angeles  from 
1781  to  1820,  615,  616;  of  San  Jos£  from  1777  to 
1815,  616,  617  ;  of  California  from  1810  to  1816, 
and  how  distributed,  618;  in  1815,  as  reported 
by  Governor  Sola,  640;  La  Perouse’s  esti¬ 
mate  in  1786,  and  Vancouver’s  in  1793,  741 ; 
neophyte,  as  shown  by  records  in  1795,  741 ; 
as  shown  by  records  in  1805,  1810,  1818  and 
1830,  742;  estimates  of  Mexican  census  of  1831, 
and  by  Wilkes  and  Robinson  in  1842,  742; 
estimate  of  Duflot  de  Mofras  in  1842,  743; 
census  of  1826,  and  character  of  inhabitants, 
II,  88. 

White  population,  Dr.  John  Marsh’s  esti¬ 
mate  in  1845,  II,  375  !  in  i846>  its  distribution 
and  growth,  469;  at  election  on  August  1, 
1849,  7I9‘>  proposition  for  census,  in  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  of  1849,  defeated,  774; 
estimate  of,  on  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  819,  820 ;  III,  43,  44;  of  San  Francisco 
in  1849  and  i85°>  335>  343',  rapid  increase  in 
San  Francisco,  376,  377;  in  1852,  403  ;  in  1853, 
412;  how  San  Francisco  more  than  doubled 
annually  in  early  years,  424;  of  Indians  in 
various  counties  and  in  state,  916;  Chinese 
in  1848,  1849,  1850  and  1851,  IV,  98,99;  Chinese 
accessions  in  1852,  xoi,  108,  109 ;  Chinese  in 
1854,  hi;  increase  of  general  population  in 
1852,  and  numbers  in  1853,  132,  133;  acces¬ 
sions  in  time  of  Civil  war,  290. 

Population  of  Lower  California,  Indian,  in  1767, 
I,  268;  white,  in  1768,  285  ;  neophyte,  in  1795, 


as  shown  by  records,  741 ;  estimate  in  1831, 
742. 

Porciuncula  river  at  Los  Angeles,  I,  433,  434. 

Port  Cosla,  shipping  point  on  transcontinental 
railroads,  IV,  491. 

Portel  de  Casanate,  Pedro — see  Casanate, 
Pedro  Portel  de. 

Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  319,  357  ;  taking  of  Wilmington,  385. 

Porter,  Charles  B.,  state  senator  in  1863,  reso¬ 
lutions  approving  Lincoln’s  emancipation 
proclamation,  IV,  329;  “  Porter  primary  elec¬ 
tion  law,”  402;  defeats  attempt  to  change 
name  of  Monte  Diablo  to  Kahwookum,  402. 

Porter,  James  M.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitu¬ 
tion,  IV,  638. 

Porter,  Nathan,  state  senator  in  1878,  death, 
and  election  of  John  W.  Bones  as  successor, 
IV,  610. 

Port  Hudson,  surrender  of,  by  Confederates  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  358. 

Portilla,  Pablo  de  la,  commander  of  Mazatlan 
troops  sent  to  California  in  1819,  I,  658;  one 
of  Monterey  junta  to  swear  to  independence 
and  empire  of  Mexico  in  1822,  II,  44  ;  cam¬ 
paign  against  Indians  in  Tulare  county  in 
1824,  II,  63,  64;  joins  in  pronunciamiento  and 
march  against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831, 
139, 140 ;  meeting  of  opposing  forces  near  Los 
Angeles,  deadly  conflict  between  Romualdo 
Pacheco  and  Jos6  Maria  Avila,  withdrawal  of 
Portilla ’s  forces,  141,  142;  letter  to,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Figueroa  in  1833  about  Indian  troubles 
at  San  Diego,  169 ;  report  as  commissioner 
of  San  Luis  Rey  mission  in  1834  on  condition 
of  enfranchised  Indians,  189,  190;  directed  by 
Figuei'oato  assist  in  quieting  rebellious  In¬ 
dians,  194,  195 ;  takes  part  of  Carlos  Antonio 
Carrillo  against  Governor  Alvarado  in  1837, 
248. 

Portlock  and  Dixon,  voyage,  I,  677. 

Portola,  Gaspar  de,  first  Spanish  governor  of 
California,  I,  253 ;  part  in  expulsion  of  Jesuits 
from  Lower  California,  253-256 ;  march  to 
Alta  California,  311-316;  fii'st  expedition  in 
search  of  Monterey,  317;  intention  to  abandon 
country,  how  changed,  323-325;  details  of  first 
expedition  in  search  of  Monterey,  326-328; 
second  expedition  in  search  of  Monterey,  329- 
331 ;  how  he  founded  presidio  of  San  Carlos 
de  Monterey,  and  forwarded  dispatch  to  vice¬ 
roy  and  visitador-general,  332;  how  turned 
over  military  command  to  Pedro  Fages, 
and  sailed  for  San  Bias,  333 ;  at  site  of  San 
Antonio  mission  in  1769,  339,  340;  adminis¬ 
tration  as  first  governor  of  the  Californias, 
501 ;  character,  abilities,  and  success,  510, 51 1. 

Portsmouth  Square  in  San  Francisco,  hanging 
of  John  Jenkins  on,  in  1851,  III,  319-321;  graded 
and  fenced  in  1854,  talk  of  crystal  palace  on, 
430,  431 ;  funeral  services  of  David  C.  Brod¬ 
erick  on,  IV,  229.  , 

Portsmouth,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  at 
Yerba  Buena  in  1846,  II,  439,  457,  459. 

Portugal,  division  of  world  between  Spain  and, 
I,  82. 

Portuguese,  I,  82,  83. 

Port  Wine  mining  locality,  III,  82,  97,  9S. 

“Posey,”  Modoc  Indian,  murdered  by  Orego¬ 
nians,  III,  977. 

Post,  Gabriel  B.,  connection  with  San  Francisco 
ayuntamiento  town  sales  of  lots  in  1849,  HI, 
389 ;  vigilance  committee  meeting  at  store  of, 
in  1856,  487. 

Post  office,  building  occupied  by,  in  early  San 
Francisco,  III,  346;  lines  of  applicants  for 
letters,  346. 
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Post,  San  Francisco  Evening,  newspaper, 
charges  of  corruption  by,  at  legislature  of 
1873-4,  and  result,  IV,  529,  530;  at  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  legislature  in  1886,  695. 

Potato-growing  fever  in  1849,  and  result,  III, 
866. 

Potatoes,  introduced  by  La  P6rouse  from  Chili 
in  1786,  1,470,675;  use  of,  by  old  Californians, 
II,  487  ;  production  of,  in  1852,  IV,  133. 

Potiquiyomi  on  Mark  West  creek  near  Santa 
Rosa,  proposed  pueblo  at,  in  1834,  II,  197. 

Potrero  Viejo  grant  at  San  Francisco,  III,  381. 

Poultry  and  eggs.  Ill,  881-883. 

Poverty  Hill,  mining  location  in  Northern 
Mines,  III,  82,  97;  in  Southern  Mines,  124, 
130. 

Powers,  Jack,  aids  Edward  McGowan  to  elude 
officers  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856  at  Santa  Barbara,  III,  646. 

Powell,  Lewis  M.,  alias  Payne,  conspiring  as¬ 
sassin  against  President  Lincoln  and  cabinet 
officers  in  1865,  execution  of,  IV,  391. 

“Pow-wow”  Indian  policy  of  United  States  in 
California,  III,  840,  949. 

Pozoli — see  Atole  and  Pozoli. 

Practice  act,  passed  in  1850,  II,  800 ;  superseded 
by  civil  practice  act  of  1851,  IV,  67  ;  proposi¬ 
tion  in  legislature  of  1883  for  a  “simple,  speedy 
and  inexpensive  system  of  procedure  in  civil 
casesl”  678,  679. 

“Prairie  schooners,’’  III,  240. 

Prat,  Pedro,  surgeon,  among  pioneers  of  1769, 
I,  309  ;  at  San  Diego,  321 ;  sails  for  Monterey, 
328  ;  death,  358. 

Pratt  claim,  to  three  square  leagues  of  land  on 
Cosumnes  river,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III, 
701. 

Preachers  in  mines,  III,  156,  157,  173,  174,  205- 
210. 

Preciado,  Francisco,  of  Ulloa’s  voyage,  I,  63. 

Prefect  of  missions,  office  of,  I,  500 ;  filled  by 
Fathers  Sarria,  Payeras,  Senan,  and.  Sarria  a 
second  time,  501. 

Prefects  and  sub-prefects,  provided  for  by  Mex¬ 
ican  law  of  1836,  II,  258 ;  regulations  in  1845, 
368,  369;  how  superseded,  797. 

Presidio  at  Loreto  in  Lower  California,  I,  243, 
281,  521,  546,  548. 

Presidios,  at  San  Diego,  1,317  ;  Monterey,  331; 
San  Francisco,  389-397.  4°o,  4°2 ;  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  437;  condition  of,  in  1793,  55°-5525  in 
1806,  610 ;  in  1815,  640. 

Prestamero,  Father  Juan,  chosen  for  work  in 
California  in  1773,  and  journey  to,  I,  364,  365. 

Price,  General  Sterling  A.,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  362. 

Price,  Rodman  M.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  762>  763,  769,  77°;  con¬ 

nection  with  San  Francisco  ayuntamiento 
sales  of  town  lots,  in  1849,  iii.  389;  Horace 
Hawes’  charges  against,  392;  property  of,  in 
San  Francisco,  squatted  on  in  1853,  683. 

Prices,  Governor  Pedro  Fages’  attempt  to  reg¬ 
ulate,  in  1788,  I,  533,  534 of  New  Mexican 
serapes  or  blankets  and  Californian  mules  in 
1839  and  1840,  II,  330;  Micheltorena’s  attempt 
to  fix  doctors’  charges,  341;  project  of  tariff 
of  charges  for  baptisms, marriages  and  burials 
at  Santa  Barbara  in  1845,  3^5  J  of  beaver, 
otter  and  other  skins  in  1842,479;  refresh¬ 
ments  at  public  entertainment,  508 ;  beach- 
and-water  lots  of  San  Francisco,  in  1847  and 
i853,  636 ;  gold  dust  in  March  and  September, 
1848,  687,  696;  rent  of  Parker  House  in  1849, 
721 ;  lots  in  San  Francisco,  731 ;  passage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  732;  admission 
to  Rowe’s  circus,  732;  Alcalde  Field’s  fees, 
781. 


Supplies  for  Sonora  hospital  in  1849,  M, 
126  ;  Sonora  Herald  in  1850,  127  ;  milk  at  So¬ 
nora  in  1850,  128;  board  and  attendance  at 
Stockton  city  hospital  in  1849,  203;  book¬ 
keeper  of  Pacific  News,  204;  passage  from 
Panama  to  California,  247,  248 ;  lumber  at  San 
Francisco,  339;  moving  Governor  Burnett’s 
family  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jos6,  341; 
tolls  on  San  Francisco  “old  Mission  plank 
road,”  342,  343 ;  bricks  in  San  Francisco,  344; 
flour  and  rice  in  1852,  4x0;  gas,  coal,  and 
labor  in  1854,  424 ;  laundrying  in  early  San 
Francisco,  426;  passage  and  freight  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  steam¬ 
boats,  427  ;  ice  and  apples  in  1851,  432. 

Land  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times,  and 
rise  in  prices  afterwards,  III,  666,  667 ;  melons 
at  Sacramento  in  1849,  866 ;  potatoes  at  San 
Francisco,  866;  onions  in  early  days,  867; 
eggs  in  1851,881-883;  state  printing  in  1850 
and  1851,  IV,  161 ;  freights  and  fares  of  early 
years  reduced  in  1854,  171 ;  reception  of  Jap¬ 
anese  embassy  by  legislature  of  1871-2,  506, 
507  ;  chaplain’s  prayers  in  assembly  oi  1871-2, 
511,  512- 

Priest,  Lee  &  Co.,  mercantile  house  of,  III,  443. 

“Primer  vocal”  of  territorial  deputation  when 
became  “gefe  politico”  and  temporary  gov¬ 
ernor,  II,  143,  144. 

Princesa,  La,  voyage  in  1779,  I,  417-419. 

Princeton,  town  and  mine  included  in  survey  of 
Mariposa  grant,  III,  134. 

Printing,  first  in  California,  II,  294,  741 ;  office 
of  state  printer  and  controversies  about,  in 

1850,  792 ;  exposures  and  controversies  in 

1851,  IV,  65-67,  160,  161;  report  on  extrava¬ 
gance  in  senate  of  1852,  161,  162;  office  abol¬ 
ished  in  1852,  re-created  in  1854,  continued  ex¬ 
travagance,  162 ;  Governor  Irwin  on  changes 
and  improvements,  585. 

Prior,  Michael,  arrival  in  1828,  II,  278. 

Prison,  state,  proposal  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 
for,  in  1850,  IV,  73,  77  ;  convicts  in  charge  of 
Vallejo  and  James  M.  Fstell  at,  in  1851,  86; 
selection  and  purchase  of  San  Quentin  for, 
118;  legislative  inquiry  in  1853  concerning, 
119,  120;  alleged  tampering  with  act  of  May 
1,  1852,  Ferdinand  Vassault’s  contract  of  1S52, 
and  new  act  of  1853,  120-122. 

Bad  management  in  1854,  IV,  177,  183,  184  ; 
Governor  Johnson  on,  231;  Estell’s  new  lease, 
assignment  to  John  F.  McCauley,  and  con¬ 
tinued  trouble,  250,  251 ;  act  of  1858,  Governor 
Weller’s  seizure,  litigation,  and  result,  251, 
252 ;  act  of  i860  to  compromise  and  settle 
trouble,  269;  Downey’s  remarks,  274;  Low 
on,  373,  396;  Haight  on,  444;  Irwin  on,  568, 
569.  583  ;  Workingmen’s  platform  on,  611. 

Provisions  of  constitution  of  1879  as  to,  IV, 
630;  Governor  Perkins  on  labor  at,  and  need 
of  grain  sacks,  648;  act  of  1880  regulating, 
652;  return  of  unexpended  appropriation, 
665;  expected  self-supporting  condition  of 
prisons  in  1883,  665;  Stoneman  on,  674,  675; 
investigations  of  management,  678;  Stoneman 
on,  in  1887,  707  ;  Bartlett  vetoes  bill  for  exces¬ 
sive  purchase  of  jute,  713,  714. 

Privateering,  statute  of  1S63  against,  IV,  332, 
333. 

Privateers,  Confederate,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  their  depredations  how  stopped, 
IV,  361,  362. 

Probate  act  passed  in  1850,  II,  800. 

Proclamations,  Ide’s  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II, 
437,  438,  44i,  442,  444, 445;  Commodore  Sloat’s, 
on  raising  American  Flag  at  Monterey,  463- 
466;  Pio  Pico’s  call  to  arms,  579;  Stockton’s, 
for  so-called  “Territory  of  California,”  580- 
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582,  585-587;  Kearny’s  new  Mexican,  609; 
Kearny’s  Californian,  632,  633;  Mason’s,  655; 
of  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  671,  672; 
Riley’s,  for  constitutional  convention,  713,  714, 
716,  718;  for  ratification  of  constitution,  and 
election  of  officers,  775;  first  thanksgiving, 
776;  of  adoption  of  constitution  of  1849,  785; 
of  organization  of  new  state,  786. 

By  Governor  McDougal  against  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  327,  328; 
Johnson’s,  against  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  532;  General  Smith’s,  at 
Panama  against  foreigners,  705;  William 
Walker’s,  in  Lower  California, 762;  Stanford’s, 
for  enlistment  of  Mountaineer  battalion,  930; 
President  Lincoln’s  emancipation,  IV,  321-323, 
354;  of  constitution  of  1879,  639;  Perkins’,  for 
extra  session  of  legislature  of  1881,  662;  Stone- 
man’s,  for  extra  session  of  1884,  680,  681;  for 
extra  session  of  1886,  693,  694. 

“Progress  and  Poverty,”  Henry  George’s  book, 
IV,  57i. 

Prohibition  party  in  1879,  IV,  645;  in  1880,  657; 
in  1882,  667;  in  1884,  686;  in  1886,  702,  703,  705. 

Promontory,  meeting  point  of  Central  and 
Union  Pacific  railroads,  IV,  493;  ceremonies 
of  junction,  last  tie.,  and  golden  spike,  494,  495. 

Pronunciamientos,  against  Governor  Victoria 
in  1831,  II,  138,  139;  Agustin  V.  Zamorano’s, 
149,  1505  Francisco  Torres  and  Antonio  Apal- 
ategui  in  1834,  198,  199;  of  territorial  deputa¬ 
tion  of  1836  against  Centralism  and  for  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Alta  California,  231,  232;  against 
Micheltorena  in  1844,  344;  of  San  Luis  Potosf 
of  undying  hatred  to  United  States,  396,  397. 

Property,  assessed  value  of,  in  December,  1863, 
IV,  367;  in  1867,  406;  in  1872  and  1873,  524;  in 
1880,  658;  in  1882,  665,  666. 

Property,  community  and  separate,  II,  771,  8oi, 
IV,  280. 

Propios  or  lands  of  pueblos,  II,  205. 

Prospecting  and  prospectors  in  mines,  III,  47, 

215. 

“Prospects  of  California,”  Dr.  Victor  J.  For- 
geaud’s  paper  in  1848,  II,  688. 

Provinces  of  the  West,  Internal,  carved  out  of 
old  “Provincias  Interims, ”  1,  460,  541;  circuit¬ 
ous  manner  of  transmitting  royal  orders,  541; 
authority  of  comandante  of,  544;  jurisdiction 
of  viceroy  of  New  Spain  over,  545;  under 
Mexican  empire,  II,  45;  under  republic,  49,  50. 

Provincial  Deputation — see  Legislative  Depart¬ 
ment. 

‘ ‘Provincias  Internas,  ’  ’  erection  and  jurisdicti on 
of,  1, 415;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve  promoted 
to  inspectorship  of,  432,  433;  Internal  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  West  carved  oat  of,  460;  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of,  in  1782,  526;  De  Neve  coman- 
dante-general  of,  527;  extent,  jurisdiction,  and 
list  of  comandantes,  540,  541. 

Prudon,  Victor,  arrested  as  president  of  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  Los  Angeles  in  1856,  and 
discharge,  II,  219,  223;  part  in  seizure  of 
American  ship  Fazio  in  1842,  327;  part  in 
Monterey  junta  of  1846  to  pronounce  against 
'  Americans,  397;  arrested  by  Bear  Flag  revo¬ 
lutionists  at  Sonoma  in  1846,  408. 

Arrival  with  Hijar  from  Mexico  in  1831,  II, 
428;  sent  from  Sonoma  to  Fremont’s  camp  in 
1846,  429-432,  443;  suit  against  him  by  Cath¬ 
olic  church  about  house  in  Sonoma,  656;  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Judge  Hoffman  a  perjurer  in 
Limantour  land  cases,  III,  698. 

Prunes,  III,  876. 

Puddling  boxes  as  mining  appliances,  Ell,  58. 

Puebla,  battle  of,  II,  647. 

Pueblos,  foundation  of  San  Jos£,  I,  411-413;  of 
Los  Angeles,  433-435;  Bucareli’s  instruc¬ 


tions  of  1773  as  to  changing  missions  into, 
517;  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve’s  reglamento 
as  to,  522-525;  survey  in  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  for  new,  576;  adoption  of 
Plan  of  Pitic  for,  578-580;  comisianados,  al¬ 
caldes,  and  ayuntamientos  of,  580;  preferred 
as  places  of  residence  to  Villa  of  Branciforte, 
614;  progress  of  Los  Angeles,  615;  of  San 
Jos£,  616,  617. 

How  Indian,  were  to  be  founded  under 
Governor  Echeandia’s  plan  of  secularization 
of  missions,  II,  91-95,  123;  how  missions  were 
to  be  converted  into,  under  Figueroa’s  secu¬ 
larization  plans  of  1833,  181-188;  organization 
of  Indian  pueblos  of  San  Dieguito,  Las  Flores, 
and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  1S4;  proposed,  of 
“Santa  Anna  y  Farias”  in  1834,  196,  197; 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  ordered  to  found,  of 
Sonoma  in  1834,-201. 

Question  of  pueblo  or  no  pueblo  at  San 
Francisco,  “Pueblo  de  Dolores,”  II,  204,  205; 
Figueroa’s  legislation  in  reference  to  ayunta¬ 
mientos,  205;  Indian,  ordered  by  Figueroa  in 
1834,  one  at  Santa  Cruz  to  be  known  as 
“Pueblo  de  Figueroa,”  one  at  San  Luis  Rey, 
including  Las  Flores  and  Pala,  one  at  San 
Rafael,  and  one  at  San  Antonio,  206;  construc¬ 
tive  conversion  of  missions  into  pueblos,  and 
result,  208,  209;  questions  as  to  whether  ex¬ 
missions  became  pueblos  in  fact,  304,  305;  San 
Juan  Capistrano  the  only  ex-mission  regu¬ 
larly  erected  into  Indian  pueblo,  305,  306; 
rights  of,  to  four  square  leagues  of  land,  747; 
questions  as  to  pueblo  claims,  751;  claim  of 
San  Francisco,  alcalde  grants  and  town  sales 
made  on  theory  of,  III,  380-389;  connection  of 
Green  family  with  supposed  pueblo  papers  in 
1856,  618-620;  squatting  in  San  Francisco  as 
connected  with  pueblo  claim,  681,  682;  rela¬ 
tion  of  Van  Ness  ordinance  to  pueblo  claim, 
IV,  237-239. 

Puget,  Peter,  lieutenant  with  Captain  Cook,  at 
Monterey  in  1794,  I,  560;  part  he  played  in 
pretended  cession  of  Plawaii  by  Kameha- 
meha  to  Great  Britain,  708. 

Puke  Ravine,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Pulliam,  Mark  R.  C.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitu¬ 
tion,  IV,  638. 

Punishments,  of  Indians  by  missionaries,  I,  469, 
470;  of  Indian  horse  thieves,  533;  abuse  of,  by 
missionaries,  562-570;  judicial,  of  Governor 
Borica,  600,  601;  execution  of  man  and  mule 
at  Santa  Barbara  in  1801,  618;  severe  and 
sanguinary,  prescribed  by  Governor  Luis  A. 
Argiiello  against  robbers  and  burglars,  rea¬ 
sons  and  effects,  II,  79,  80;  execution  of  Indian 
Pomponio  at  Monterey  for  murder  in  1824,  80; 
J  os£  Simon  Aguilar  and  J os6  Eduardo  Sagarra 
executed  at  Monterey  in  1831  for  robbing 
warehouse  of  San  Carlos  mission,  131;  execu¬ 
tion  at  San  Frapcisco  in  1831  of  Francisco 
Rubio  for  murder,  132. 

Question  of  capital  punishment  in  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1849,  II,  759;  why  Alcalde 
Field  sentenced  convicts  to  be  flogged,  782; 
first  state  statute  concerning  crimes  and,  800; 
by  lynch-law  at  Plangtown  in  1848  III,  68-70; 
by  a  grim  alcalde  for  theft,  226;  by  lynch-law 
in  18 }8,  272,  273;  Governor  Burnett’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  death  penalty  for  grand  larceny 
and  robbery,  and  reasons,  IV,  60;  statute  im¬ 
posing  imprisonment  or  dea'b  for  grand  lar¬ 
ceny,  and  imprisonment  or  flogging  for  petty 
larceny,  70,  71;  Downey’s  recommendation 
that  highway  robbery  be  made  capital  offense, 
269. 
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Punta  Arena  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker  at, 
on  second  expedition,  III,  804. 

Puplem,  grand  council  among  certain  Indians, 
I,  758-760. 

Purcell,  John,  Catholic  bishop  of  Cincinnati, 
IV,  47- 

Purdy,  Samuel,  lieutenant-governor,  casting 
vote  in  1853  against  San  Francisco  water¬ 
front  extension  scheme,  III,  4x8;  election  in 
1851,  IV,  81, 82;  inaugural  as  president  of  sen¬ 
ate  of  1852,  92,  93;  defeats  first  attempt  to 
remove  legislature  from  Vallejo  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  by  casting  vote  in  1852,  94;  defeats  bill 
of  1852  to  repress  gambling  by  casting  vote, 
97;  defeats  San  Francisco  water-front  exten¬ 
sion  scheme,  124;  re-election  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  in  1853,  135;  casting  vote  in  favor 
of  David  C.  Broderick  on  question  of  bring¬ 
ing  on  election  for  United  States  senator  in 
1854  one  year  before  proper  time,  150;  candi¬ 
date  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1855,  174,  175. 

Purisima  Concepcion  de  Maria  Santisima,  Col¬ 
orado  mission  founded,  and  destroyed,  I,  426- 
432. 

Purisima  Concepcion  mission  in  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia,  I,  223. 

Purisima  mission,  site  selected  in  1785,  I,  457; 
foundation  of,  458;  progress,  and  change  of 
site,  458,  459;  Indian  outbreak  in  1824,  737, 
738;  particulars  of  Indian  attack  upon,  and 
defense  made  byTiburcio  Tapia,  II,  60-62; 
Josd  Mariano  Estrada’s  “gloriosa  accion”  at, 
63;  declared  restored  in  1843  by  Governor 
Micheltorena,  324;  recognized  as  ruined  and 
extinct  in  1845,  379;  fugitive  Indians  ordered 
to  return  to,  in  1845,  or  property  sold  on  pub¬ 
lic  account,  380;  ordered  sold  at  auction  in 
October,  1845,  382;  sold  with  land,  furniture 
and  two  vineyards  to  John  Temple  for  about 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  383;  bears  at,  in  1799, 
561. 

Purple,  Alexander  H.,  sent  out  of  state  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,111, 616, 

Pyramid  Lake,  discovered  and  named  by  Fre¬ 
mont  in  1844,  II,  416;  project  in  1853  to  include, 
in  proposed  county  of  Pa-utah,  IV,  191,  192; 
Truckee  river’s  mouth  in,  458. 

Py-we-ack,  Indian  name  of  North  Branch  of 
Merced  river  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 


QUAILS,  II,  565. 

Quaker  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  88. 

Quarantine  regulations  provided  by  legislature 
of  1850,  II,  802. 

Quartz  Mountain,  mining  locality  on  mother 
lode,  III,  145. 

Quartz,  veins  of,  II,  548 ;  mining  at  Placer- 
ville,  III,  72,  73;  at  El  Dorado  and  Log- 
town,  74  ;  excitement  about,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  mining  and  milling,  87  ;  at 
Downieville  Buttes,  95;  mother  lode,  111- 
113;  at  Jackass  Gulch,  118;  at  Soulsbyville, 
132;  in  Northern  Mines  in  general,  145,  146; 
mills  in  operation  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Quaw-Paw  agency  in  Indian  territory,  Modoc 
Indian  prisoners  removed  to,  in  1873,  III,  981. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  discovered  by  Juan 
Perez  in  1774,  I,  367 ;  named  by  Dixon  in 
1786,  677. 

“Queen  Mary,”  Modoc  Indian  woman,  sister 
of  Captain  Jack,  repeatedly  sold  by  him,  III, 
942,  950. 

Querdtaro,  college  of  Santa  Cruz  de — see  Col¬ 
lege  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Querdtaro. 

Quicksilver  at  New  Almaden  and  other 
places,  II,  549,  550;  method  of  producing  at 


New  Almaden,  694,  695;  quality  of  amalga¬ 
mating  with  gold,  and  how  used,  III,  50. 

Quijas,  Father  Josd  Lorenzo,  of  Mission  Do¬ 
lores,  petition  in  1834  to  fix  boundaries  of 
mission,  how  and  why  denied,  II,  186 ;  mis¬ 
sionary  in  1835  at  San  Francisco  Solano, 
charges  against  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  Antonio 
Ortega  and  Salvador  Vallejo,  209. 

Quimper,  Lieutenant,  voyage  in  1790,  I,  690. 

Quinn,  Isaac  N.,  state  senator  and  lieutenant- 
governor  in  i860,  IV,  273. 

Quintana,  Father  Andres,  missionary  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  how  he  was  murdered  by  neo¬ 
phytes  there  in  1812,  reports  of  his  use  of  a 
scourge  of  iron,  I,  6x3. 

Quint,  Leander,  early  resident  of  Sonora,  III, 
126;  treatment  of,  by  justice  of  the  peace 
Barry,  228 ;  state  senator  in  1862  and  1863, 
unseated  in  1863,  IV,  338,  339. 

Quiros,  Fernando,  commander  of  ship  San 
Carlos  in  1776,  399,  401 ;  arrival  with  ship  at 
San  Francisco,  401 ;  survey  of  San  Pablo  bay, 
404. 

Quitman,  General,  at  battle  of  Mexico, II, 652, 653. 

Quivira,  I,  68  ;  supposed  to  be  on  head-waters 
of  Rio  Grande  river,  69. 

Quixana,  Manuel,  surgeon  of  royal  navy,  pres¬ 
ent  at  swearing  of  allegiance  by  Governor 
Arrillaga  to  king  Fernando  VII.  in  1809, 1,  628. 


RABBITS,  II,  563. 

Rabe,  Dr.  William,  why  he  called  himself  “Nil 
Desperandum,”  III,  359;  part  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  624. 

Raccoon,  British  sioop-of-war,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1814,  and  Captain  Black’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Governor  Arrillaga,  I,  622 ; 
design  of  seizing  Astoria  forestalled,  725. 

Raccoons,  II,  561. 

Racing,  horse,  among  the  old  Californians,  II, 
497  498;  among  American  Californians,  III, 

879. 

BadclifTe,  Judge,  rescues  prisoners  from  lynch- 
law,  III,  282. 

Radford,  Captain,  wounded  in  Sacramento 
squatter  riot  of  1850,  III,  676. 

Rae,  William  G.,  agent  for  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  at  Yerba  Buena,  suicide  in  1845, 

II,  403. 

Railroad  commission  recommended  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Irwin,  IV,  568;  under  constitution  of 
1879,  590,  591,  628;  Democratic  board  of, 
elected  in  1882,  668  ;  Governor  Stoneman  on 
its  neglect  and  refusal  to  do  its  duty,  673 ; 
investigation  by  legislature  of  1883  of  conduct 
of  first  board,  and  report,  677 ;  new  board  of 
1883  unsatisfactory,  679 ;  Stoneman  on  sub¬ 
ject,  and  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  in  reference  to,  680,  681 ;  new  board 
elected  in  1886,  705. 

Railroad  convention  in  1859,  and  Theodore  D. 
Judah’s  part  in  it,  IV,  453,  454. 

Railroad  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  111,  116. 

Railroad  Surveys  and  Reports,  IV,  450,  451. 

Railroads,  use  of  hydraulic  monitors  in  build¬ 
ing,  at  Dutch  Flat,  III,  89;  Panama,  453,  454  ; 
overland,  urged  by  Governor  McDougal, 
IV,  86 ;  by  Bigler,  138  ;  act  of  congress  of  July 
1,  1862,  for  construction  of  transcontinental, 
290;  Stanford’s  remarks  on,  293;  ground 
broken  for  Central  Pacific  at  Sacramento  in 
1863,  350;  San  Francisco  and  San  Josd  road 
opened  in  1863,  350;  subsidy  acts  of  1863,  350; 
Haight  on  completion  of  transcontinental  in 
1869,  425;  Haight  vetoes  several  subsidy  bills, 
but  approves  “five  per  cent  subsidy  act,” 
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439)  44°;  remarks  in  1871  against  subsidy 
laws,  443,  445. 

Pacific  Railroads,  projects  for,  legislation 
concerning,  and  construction  of  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxxii-xxxiv),  447- 
495 1  how  railroad  success  provoked  public 
antipathy,  496;  what  railroad  claimed,  and 
what  public  replied,  496,  497 ;  mutterings  of 
anti-railroad  political  storm,  497  ;  anti-rail¬ 
road  platforms  of  both  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  parties  in  1871,  497,  499  ;  political 
effect  of  antagonism  to  railroad,  499,  500  ; 
Governor  Booth’s  inaugural  remarks  about, 
501 ;  extension  of  time  refused  to  comply 
with  grant  of  submerged  lands  at  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  510;  Grangers  as  an  anti¬ 
railroad  organization,  517,  518;  street  rail¬ 
roads  in  San  Francisco,  cable  roads,  and 
electric  roads,  520-523. 

Question  of  freights  and  fares  in  legislature 
of  1873-4,  IV,  533;  Pacheco  on,  538,  539;  Irwin 
on,  568;  act  of  1876  for  commissioners  of 
transportation  to  fix  freights  and  fares,  574, 
585 ;  new  act  of  1878  on  subject,  office  of 
commissioner  of  transportation,  590 ;  exten¬ 
sion  of  Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1876,  and  to  Colorado  river  in  1877,  594  ;  rail¬ 
road  commission,  and  other  railroad  provis¬ 
ions  of  constitution  of  1879,  628,  633 ;  anti¬ 
railroad  planks  in  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  of  1879,  641,  642;  Governor  Irwin 
on  payment  by  state  of  interest  on  railroad 
bonds,  646. 

Overshadowing  proportions  of  railroad 
matters,  IV,  887  ;  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  South¬ 
ern  Pacific,  and  Texas  Pacific  roads,  669, 
670 ;  progress  of  Southern  Pacific  across  con¬ 
tinent,  also  from  Mojave  to  Needles,  and 
road  to  Oregon,  670,  671 ;  consolidation  of 
railroad  business,  Southern  Pacific  Company 
of  Kentucky,  anti-railroad  bitterness  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  General  George  Stoneman  as  railroad 
commissioner,  671-673;  Governor  Stoneman ’s 
arraignment  of  railroads  for  refusing  to  pay 
taxes,  and  of  railroad  commission  for  neglect 
to  do  its  duty,  673 ;  railroad  commission  of 

1883,  and  its  conduct,  679,  680 ;  railroad  tax 
suits,  how  Attorney-general  Edward  C.  Mar¬ 
shall  compromised  them,  and  result,  680. 

Constitutional  amendments  in  reference  to, 
proposed  at  extra  session  of  legislature  in 

1884,  IV,  683,  694;  “Barry  bill  ”  and  other 
anti-railroad  legislation  at  extra  session  de¬ 
feated,  684,  685 ;  Stoneman  in  1885  on  railroad 
matters,  and  Marshall’s  report,  688;  debt 
owed  by  railroad  to  state  for  taxes,  tilt  be¬ 
tween  Stoneman  and  Marshall  on  subject  of 
moneys  collected  on  compromise,  688,  689 ; 
proposed  '*  Heath  amendment  ”  to  constitu¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  revenue  and  taxation  of 
railroads,  690,  691,  700;  Democratic  platform 
of  1886,  and  demand  for  defeat  of  “Heath 
amendment,”  701 ;  Stoneman  in  1887  on  rail¬ 
road  debts  and  obligations,  705,  706. 

Raimundo,  Canada  del,  William  C.  Ralston’s 

'  country  residence  in,  IV,  554. 

Raines,  James  A.,  agent  of  Governor  Bigler  in 
1852  to  relieve  suffering  immigrants,  IV,  128. 

Rains — see  Climate. 

Rainsford,  John,  arrival  in  1829,  II,  278. 

Raisin  business,  III,  874;  Governor  Stoneman 
in  1887  on  great  production  of,  IV,  708. 

Ralston,  James  H,  state  senator  in  1852,  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  English  practice  of  dis¬ 
traint  for  rent,  IV,  97  ;  action  against  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  also  against  free  negroes,  98; 
action  in  Chinese-labor  committee  in  1852, 
.107. 


Ralston,  William  C.,  favors  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  501;  early 
career  of,  IV,  551,  552;  organizer,  cashier,  and 
president  of  Bank  of  California,  352;  connec¬ 
tion  and  contract  with  William  Sharon,  552, 
553;  schemes  and  speculations  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  San  Francisco,  his  country  residence, 
and  how  he  entertained  there,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Californian  enterprises,  553,  554;  how 
he  used  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  California, 
554,  555’,  failure,  removal  from  presidency  of 
bank,  and  death,  555;  rumors  of  suicide, 
effects  of  his  death,  555,  556;  relations  with 
Sutro  tunnel,  557-561. 

Ramirez,  Angel,  administrator  of  customs  at 
Monterey  in  1836,  proceedings  against,  by 
Governor  Gutierrez,  and  result,  II,  228,  229; 
how  he  supposed  he  could  influence  Gover¬ 
nor  Alvarado,  and  the  mistake  he  made,  his 
discharge  from  office,  233. 

Ramirez,  Jos6,  Governor  Victoria  instructed  to 
make  a  land  grant  to,  in  1830,  II,  126. 

Ramirez,  Josd  Maria,  part  in  movement  against 
Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  II,  139;  fights 
rebel  Indians  near  San  Bernardino  in  1834, 
194;  captured  at  battle  of  San  Buenaventura 
in  1837,  and  imprisoned,  250-253. 

Ramsey,  constable,  connection  with  overhaul¬ 
ing  pretended  Confederate  emissaries  for 
robbery  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  in  1864,  IV, 
390- 

Rancherias  of  Indians,  I,  730. 

Rancho  del  Rey  or  royal  cattle  rancho,  at  San 
Mateo,  I,  586;  at  site  of  Salinas  City,  652; 
interest  in,  by  bishop  of  Sonora,  and  how  he 
acquired  it,  II,  56. 

Ranchos — see  Lands. 

Rand,  Charles  E.,  services  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  in  seizing  arms 
on  board  schooner  Julia,  III,  567;  charged 
with  piracy,  and  discharged  upon  trial,  584, 
585,  641,  642. 

Randall,  Andrew  J.,  visits  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856  on  behalf  of  David 
S.  Terry,  ill,  586. 

Randall,  deputy  sheriff  of  Tuolumne  county, 
rescue  of  Peter  Nicholas  from  lynching,  III, 
295,  296. 

Randall,  Dr.  Andrew,  murdered  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1856  by  Joseph  Hetherington,  HI, 
609,  610. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  assemblyman  in  1850,  bill 
against  immigration  of  free  negroes,  mu- 
lattoes  and  slaves  defeated  on  motion  of,  II, 
806;  connection  with  William  Walker  in  seiz¬ 
ing  and  confiscating  Transit  Company’s 
property  in  Nicaragua  in  1856,  III,  786-788; 
speech  at  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in 
California,  IV,  52;  report  as  assemblyman  in 
1850  in  favor  of  seating  John  Bigler  in  place 
of  W.  B.  Dickenson,  89;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  i860,  260;  position  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Union  question,  last  speech,  and  de¬ 
nunciation  of  President  Lincoln,  287,  288. 

Rankin,  Ira  P.,  in  favor  of  asking  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  officers  to  resign  in  1856,  III,  635;  posi¬ 
tion  in  early  People’s  party  mass-meeting, 
638. 

Raousset-Boulbon,  Count  Gaston  Raoul  de, 
sketch  of  early  life,  III,  727;  meeting  with 
Marquis  de  Pindray,  729;  rivalry  of  Pindray, 
and  how  it  manifested  itself,  729,  730;  en¬ 
couraged  by  French  consul  Patrice  Dillon, 
731.  732;  visit  to  Mexico,  732. 

First  expedition  to  Sonora,  taking  of 
Hermosillo,  and  withdrawal  from  country  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxiii,  xxxiv), 
732-739;  return  to  San  Francisco,  new  proj- 
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ects,  second  visit  to  Mexico,  experience 
with  Santa  Anna,  and  narrow  escape  with 
life,  739-741;  views  on  William  Walker’s  raid 
upon  Lower  California,  and  efforts  towards 
new  attempt  against  Sonora,  741,  742. 

Second  expedition  to  Sonora,  repulse, 
capture,  and  execution  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  121,  xxxiv),  742-755. 

Rassette  House  in  San  Francisco,  III,  412. 

Rathbone,  Major  Henry  R.,  cut  by  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  at  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
IV,  391. 

Rats  and  Mice,  11,562. 

Rattlesnakes,  II,  562,  567. 

Raymond,  Charles,  killed  by  Indians  near 
Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Raymond  &  Ely  mine  at  Pioche,  Nevada,  and 
bonanza,  IV,  542. 

Raymundo,  Indian  of  San  Francisco,  sent  on 
expedition  against  fugitive  Indians,  and  re¬ 
sult,  I,  566. 

Rawhide  mine,  HI,  112. 

Reading, Pearson  B.,  arrival  in  1843, 11,332;  peace 
commissioner  at  Cahuenga  in  January,  1847, 
622;  finds  gold  in  184.8  near  Shasta,  III,  66; 
discovery  of  Trinity  river  in  1845,  and  mines 
on  it  in  1849,  138,  139;  prominence  of,  179;  his 
Trinity  river  discoveries,  816;  Whig  candidate 
in  1851  for  governor,  IV,  81;  receives  compli¬ 
mentary  vote  for  United  States  senator  in 
1852,  97. 

Reading,  R.  G.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  report  in 
favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  IV,  108,  109. 

Read,  John  J.,  arrival  in  1826  and  rancho  of, 
H,  277;  at  Saucelito  in  1846,  428. 

Read,  J.  Sewell,  commanding  San  Francisco 
First  Light  Dragoons  in  1856,  III,  487. 

Realejo  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker  at,  III, 
772,  773;  old  landing  place  on  Pacific  of 
Nicaragua  steamers,  785. 

Real  estate,  mining  and  other  speculations  in 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  IV,  540-551. 

Real,  Father  Jos6  Maria  del,  Governor  Mason 
in  1847  ejects  squatters  from  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Jos6  and  turns  missions  over  to,  II,  656; 
complaints  of  marriage  of  Catholics  by 
alcalde,  and  result,  661;  how  he  claimed 
clerical  privilege  in  a  suit  for  debt,  and 
Mason  put  an  end  to  such  pretensions  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  665. 

Reata  or  Lasso,  how  Governor  Sola  called  on 
missions  to  furnish  vaqueros  armed  with,  to 
serve  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in 
1818,  I,  643;  what  it  was,  and  how  used,  II, 
490- 

Rebellion  of  Indians  in  Lower  California,  I, 
228-245;  in  Alta  California,  II,  58-62. 

Reboso,  and  its  use,  II,  490,  491. 

Reclamation  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands, 
III,  873,  Governor  Haight  on  project  for,  in 
1869,  IV,  426. 

Reconstruction  of  rebel  states,  Governor  Low 
on,  in  1865,  IV,  397;  resolutions  indorsing 
President  Johnson’s  course  on,  397,  398; 
John  P.  Jones’  resolutions  in  opposition  to 
Johnson’s  course,  398,  399;  Governor  Haight's 
arraignment  of  congress  for  reconstruction 
acts,  and  violent  characterization  of  acts 
themselves,  409-411;  George  Pearce’s  resolu¬ 
tions  against  action  of  congress,  420,  421,  E. 
H.  Heacock’s  resolutions  in  favor  of  con¬ 
gressional  reconstruction,  Haight’s  refusal  to 
transmit  them,  and  result,  421;  Asa  Ellis’ 
anti-reconstruction  resolutions  in  assembly 
of  1867-8,  422;  Haight’s  parting  shot  against, 
428,  429;  Perkins  on,  649;  Stoneman  on,  673. 

Rector’s  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  76. 

Red  Cap  Indians  on  Klamath  river,  expedition 


against,  and  virtual  destruction  of,  III,  914, 
9I5- 

Red  Cap  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Redding,  Benjamin  B.,  assemblyman  in  1853, 
report  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  IV, 
108-110,  report  against  Governor  Bigler’s  proj¬ 
ect  of  taxing  mines,  124,  125;  elected  state 
printer  in  1854,  162;  what  he  had  to  say  in 
1857  about  election  of  United  States  senators, 
207. 

Red  Dog,  mining  camp,  II,  736,  III,  88. 

Reddy,  Patrick,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitution, 
IV,  638. 

Red  line  map  of  San  Francisco  beach-and- 
water  lots,  III,  371. 

Redman,  R.  A.,  state  senator  in  i860,  proposed 
law  against  “lobbying  and  log-rolling,”  IV, 
269. 

Redondo,  Jos£  Maria,  prefect  of  Altar  in  Sonora, 
Henry  A.  Crabb’s  letter  to,  III,  808. 

Red  Sea  of  Cortes,  I,  183. 

Redwood  creek  in  Humboldt  county,  Indian 
fighting  on,  in  1863,  HI,  931,  932;  Indians  de¬ 
feated  on,  in  1864,  935. 

Redwoods,  Stephen  Smith’s  the  first  steam 
sawmill  in,  II,  376;  range  and  character  of, 
552»  553!  on  coast  near  Humboldt  bay,  820- 
823. 

Reed,  David  C.,  candidate  in  1879  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  IV,  644. 

Reed,  Henry,  connection  in  bank  with  James 
King  of  Wm.,  Ill,  467. 

Reese,  J.  Martin,  in  command  of  San  Francisco 
Blues  in  1856,  III,  487  ;  surrender  to  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee,  570,  571 ; 
conducts  Edward  McGowan  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  friendly  legislature  of  1857,  646. 

Reese,  Michael,  purchase  of  claim  of  “  King 
testimonial”  against  firm  of  John  Sime 
&  Co.,  and  how  he  made  money  by  opera¬ 
tion,  III,  622. 

Refreshments  at  entertainments  in  old  Cali¬ 
fornian  times,  II,  508. 

Refugio  rancho,  Ignacio  Ortega,  resident  of, 
in  1798,  I,  491 ;  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  at, 
in  1818,  how  compelled  to  leave,  654;  grant 
of,  in  1813,  II,  749 ;  Edward  McGowan  at,  in 
1856,  III,  645. 

“  Regidores,”  or  councilmenof  ayuntamientos, 

II,  205. 

Registry  law,  advocated  by  Rodman  M.  Price 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1849,  II,  762; 
Governor  Johnson  recommends  in  1857,  IV, 
197;  act  of  1866,  402. 

Reglamento  of  1773  for  goverment  of  military 
of  the  Californias,  I,  358,  359;  Governor 
Felipe  de  Neve’s,  of  1779,  522-525;  Jos6  de 
Galvez’,  for  settlement  and  government  of 
California,  528;  Micheltorena’s,  II,  342;  new, 
in  1845,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  United 
States,  391,  392. 

Reichling,  Lily  O.,  part  in  Order  of  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  IV,  537. 

Reid,  Hugo,  health  officer  at  San  Gabriel  mis¬ 
sion  in  184^-  I,  789;  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279; 
how  and  why  he  married  an  Indian  woman, 

III,  188. 

Reid,  Templeton,  private  gold  coinage,  III, 

405. 

Religion,  Roman  Catholic,  Mexican  natural¬ 
ization  law  of  1828  required  applicant  to  be¬ 
long  to,  II,  100;  none  other  recognized  by 
“El  Estado  libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta 
California”  in  1836,  but  no  person  to  be 
molested  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
232;  Los  Angeles  insists  on  no  toleration  of 
any  other,  239,  240;  effect  of  success  of  Mexi- 
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can  revolution  on,  383,  384;  Bishop  Garcia 
Diego’s  wail  over  decay  of,  384,  385;  of  old 
Californians,  496;  how  Americans,  who 
wished  to  live  in  California  in  very  early 
times,  had  to  “leave  their  consciences  at 
Cape  Horn,”  496,  497;  the  church  and  its 
aggrandizement  the  overshadowing  principle 
in  old  California,  513,  514,  520,  525;  how 
Peter  H.  Burnett  became  first  a  Campbellile, 
and  then  a  Catholic,  IV,  45,  47,  48. 

Rengel,  Jos6  Antonio,  I,  540. 

Republican  party,  vote  of,  in  San  Francisco  in 
1856,  III,  640;  first  state  convention,  IV,  193; 
called  “abolition”  and  meetings  disturbed, 
193;  nominates  Edward  Stanly  for  governor 
in  1857,  215;  refuses  to  fuse  with  Anti- 
Lecompton  party,  state  convention  of  1839, 
218;  defeat  in  1859,  223,  national  convention 
and  triumph  in  i860,  271,  272;  Governor 
Downey  on,  in  1861,  283;  effect  of  Civil  war 
on,  state  convention  of  1861,  and  triumph, 
290,  291;  represented  in  1862  and  1863  by 
Union  party,  352;  part  of  Union  party  till 
end  of  Civil  war,  in  1865,  393;  San  Francisco 
“long  hairs”  as  opposed  to  “short  hairs,” 
394- 

Revival  of  distinctive  Republican  party, 
state  convention  of  1867,  IV,  403;  meaning 
of  designation  “straight  Republicans,”  408; 
Governor  Haight’s  parting  shot  at,  428,  429; 
state  convention  of  1871,  and  its  anti-railroad 
platform,  497,  499;  triumph  of  1871,  499,  500; 
national  convention  of  1872,  and  triumph, 
516,  517;  effect  of  Grangers  and  Dolly  Varden 
parties  upon,  517-519;  state  nominations  for 

1875,  and  defeat,  566;  national  convention  of 

1876,  576,  577;  action  in  favor  of  Non-partisan 
delegates  to  constitutional  convention  of 

1878,  612,  613;  delegates  elected  by.  613,  614; 
state  convention  of  1879,  641;  triumph  of  1879, 
644,  645;  position  towards  constitution  of 

1879,  654-656;  national  convention  of  1880, 
657;  state  convention  of  1882,  667;  national 
convention  of  1884,  685,  686;  victory  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1884,  686;  state  convention  of  1886, 
700,  701. 

Requena,  Manuel,  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles  in 
1836,  quarrel  with  Governor  Chico,  II,  223, 
226,  227;  member  of  departmental  junta  in 
1839,  263;  nominated  as  second  minister  of 
superior  tribunal  of  justice  in  1845,  369; 
elected  substitute  delegate  to  Mexican  con¬ 
gress  in  1845,  3995  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6 
Castro  in  1846,  412;  judgment  as  alcalde  in 
case  of  wife  complaining  against  husband, 
494- 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of,  II,  456. 

R^sanoff,  M.  de,  chamberlain  to  Russian  em¬ 
peror,  at  San  Francisco  in  1806,  betrothal 
with  Concepcion  Argiiello,  and  sad  fate,  I, 
623;  extensive  plans,  attempt  to  negotiate 
commercial  treaty  with  Governor  Arrillaga, 
624;  how  he  proposed  to  accomplish  objects, 
625. 

Reservations,  government,  from  beach-and- 

•  water  lot  sale  in  San  Francisco  in  1847,  II,  636. 

Reservations,  Indian,  as  generally  carried  on, 
hotbeds  of  corruption,  III,  858;  number, 
names,  and  Indians  at,  in  1856,  915,  916;  bad 
system  of  management,  916,  917;  Smith  River, 
and  Indians  taken  there  in  1862,  929,  930; 
Hoopa  Valley,  established  in  1865,  and  Indi¬ 
ans  there,  935,  936;  Klamath  Lake,  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Modocs  at,  939,  940;  Governor 
Bigler  scolds  legislature  of  1854  for  not  say¬ 
ing  anything  against,  IV,  139. 

Reserve  property,  government,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  419,  420. 
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Resin,  Governor  Stanford  on  manufacture  of, 
in  California,  IV,  368,  369. 

Resurrection,  how  Father  Kino  taught  the,  to 
Indians,  I,  159,  160. 

Revenue,  “las  memorias  del  rey”  in  1822,  II, 
56;  “diezmos”  or  tithes  imposed  on  San 
Jos£,  Los  Angeles  and  Braneiforte,  missions 
owners  of  almost  all  property  and  exempt 
from  taxation,  but  make  some  contributions, 

I,  56;  provisions  of  “Plan  de  Gobierno”  of 
1824  for  taxes  and  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  58;  Governor  Argiiello  appoints  a 
collector  of  customs,  72;  tax  on  liquor,  90; 
cessation  of  contributions  from  missions, 
and  result,  1 18;  customs  in  1829  managed  by 
Manuel  Jimeno  Casarin  at  Monterey,  Juan 
Bandini  at  San  Diego,  and  military  coman- 
dantes  at  San  P'rancisco  and  Santa  Barbara, 
120;  Figueroa’s  proposition  to  tax  export  of 
beaver  and  other  skins,  162;  taxes  for  munic¬ 
ipal  purposes  in  pueblos,  205;  in  last  years 
of  Alvarado’s  administration  and  first  of 
Micheltorena’s,  322;  money  ordered  to  be 
sent  from  custom-house  at  Mazatlan  in  1843, 
329>  33°;  in  1845,  and  how  used,  373,  374. 

Governor  Mason’s  services  in  reference  to, 

II,  675,  676;  United  States  revenue  laws  ex¬ 
tended  over  California,  705,  706;  taxes  in  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  728,  729;  questions  of,  in 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  771?  stat¬ 
utes  of  1850  concerning,  801,  802;  Horace 
Hawes’  action  as  prefect  in  reference  to,  III, 
386,  387;  collected  at  San  Francisco  in  1852, 
407;  act  of  1853  imposing  taxes  on  auction¬ 
eers,  brokers  and  consigned  goods,  421;  Gov¬ 
ernor  McDougal  on  unequal  taxation  of  1850 
and  1851,  IV,  83;  San  Francisco’s  resistance 
to  tax  on  consigned  goods,  and  Bigler’s 
recommendations,  117,  118;  Bigler’s  project 
of  taxing  mines  in  1853,  and  defeat,  124,  125; 
yielded  by  foreign  miners’  licenses  up  to  1856, 
187;  Johnson’s  recommendations  as  to,  197, 
230,  231;  Weller  on,  254;  Downey  on,  275. 

Direct  tax  apportioned  by  congress  to 
California  in  1862  assumed  by  state,  IV,  282; 
Stanford  on  subject  in  1863,  330;  -Haight’s 
recommendations  of  making  assessors  ap¬ 
pointed  instead  of  elected  officers,  426;  con¬ 
troversies  about  Central  Pacific  railroad 
taxes,  483,  484;  Booth  on,  501,  524;  Irwin  on, 
567,  568;  decision  of  supreme  court  against 
taxes  on  mortgages  and  solvent  debts,  583; 
decision  overthrowing  state  board  of  equal¬ 
ization,  583;  proposition  to  tax  uncultivated 
land  as  high  as  cultivated,  588;  tax  on  issue 
of  stock  by  corporations,  591. 

Discussion  on,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1878-9,  IV,  626;  taxation  of  mortgages  and 
solvent  debts,  626-628;  limit  of  taxation,  and 
payment  by  installments,  628;  controversies 
in  legislature  ot  1880  in  reference  to,  655;  fail¬ 
ure  to  pass  tax  l,evy  bill  in  regular  session  of 
1881,  and  reasons,  662;  passed  at  extra 
session  of  1881,  662;  railroad  tax  suits,  and 
compromise  of,  680;  decrease  in  rate  of 
taxation  for  state  purposes  from  1881  to 
1884,  687;  tilt  between  Stoneman  and  Mar¬ 
shall  on  compromise  of  tax  suits,  688,  689; 
“Heath  amendment”  in  reference  to,  690, 
691,  700;  “Heath  amendment”  defeated  at 
election  of  18S6,  705;  advance  in  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion  from  1884  to  1886,  706. 

Revere,  Joseph  W.,  lieutenant,  account  of 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  conduct  when  arrested 
by  Bear  Flag  revolutionists,  11,431,432  (note); 
sent  in  1846  to  raise  American  flag  at  So¬ 
noma  and  Sutter’s  Fort,  467. 
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Revilla,  Cristoval,  pilot  of  ship  San  Carlos  in 
1776,  I,  401. 

Revilla- Gigedo,  Conde  de,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  in  1790,  orders  new  missions,  I,  460; 
orders  in  reference  to  government  of,  537, 
545,  548. 

Reyes,  Francisco,  rancho  on  site  of  San  Fer¬ 
nando  mission,  I,  485. 

Rey,  Jos6  (“Joseph  the  King”),  Indian  leader 
of  Chowchilla  conspiracy  against  whites  in 
1850,  III,  839;  mortally  wounded,  and  bitter¬ 
ness  of  adherents  against  -whites,  840;  death 
of,  and  loss  to  Indians,  852. 

Reynolds,  William  J.,  arrival  in  1839,  H>  281. 

Reynolds,  William  P.,  alcalde  grant  to,  in  San 
Francisco  in  1846,  II,  528. 

Reynolds,  William  T.,  dropped  from  roll  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
III,  623. 

Rhett  Lake  in  Modoc  county,  ill,  937-940,  945, 
946. 

Rhodes,  Augustus  L.,  elected  in  1863  justice  of 
supreme  court,  IV,  353;  re-elected  in  1871, 
676;  candidate  for  chief  justice  in  1879,  641, 
645. 

Rhodes,  William  H.,  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  495;  appoint¬ 
ment  as  private  secretary  of  Governor  John¬ 
son,  IV,  181;  superseded  as  private  secretary 
by  William  Bausman,  196,  197. 

Rhododendrons,  II,  556. 

Rice,  George,  arrival  in  1827,  II,  278. 

Richard,  Pierre,  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
bringing  smuggled  goods  in  1844,  II,  341. 

Richardson,  H.  S.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  part 
in  controversy  about  San  Francisco  beach- 
and-water  lot  bill  corruption,  IV,  72, 

Richardson,  William  A.,  arrival  and  settlement 
in  1823,  II,  72 ;  naturalized  in  1829,  100 ;  made 
captain  of  projected  port  of  Yerba  Buena  by 
Governor  Figueroa  in  1835,  203;  first  settler 
in  Yerba  Buena,  203,  204 ;  distinction  between 
Yerba  Buena,  Mission  Dolores,  and  presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  204;  how  and  why  he 
moved  to  Saucelito,  and  charges  against  him, 
322;  at  Saucelito  in  1846,  428;  his  house  in 
Yerba  Buena,  593 ;  his  100- vara  lot  in  Yerba 
Buena,  III,  381. 

Richardson,  William  H.,  United  States  mar¬ 
shal,  assassinated  by  Charles  Cora  in  1855, 
III,  471,  472. 

Rich  Bar,  mining  camp  on  Feather  river,  III, 
82,  102,  103;  its  history  and  “Shirley’s”  ac¬ 
count  of,  104-106,  167, 168 ;  anti-foreigner  res¬ 
olutions  of,  in  1852,  709,  710. 

Rich  Bar,  mining  camp  on  upper  Trinity  river, 
its  connection  with  discovery  of  Humboldt 
bay,  III,  817,818. 

Richmond,  Confederate  capital  in  Civil  war, 
General  Grant’s  advance  upon,  IV,  364-366; 
fall  of,  386. 

Rico,  Martin  Gonzalez,  appointed  judge  of  un¬ 
organized  court  of  judicial  district  of  Alta 
California  in  1828,  II,  120. 

Riddle,  Frank,  interpreter  between  whites  and 
Modocs  in  Modoc  war,  III,  954;  warnings 
against  Modoc  treachery,  962-965;  how  he 
escaped  assassination,  968  ;  witness  against 
Modocs  at  court-martial  trial,  978. 

Riddle  in  mining  appliances,  III,  56. 

Riddle,  Winemah,  usually  called  “Toby,”  Mo¬ 
doc  wife  of  Frank  Riddle,  and  employed  by 
whites  as  interpreter  in  Modoc  war,  III,  954 ; 
sent  on  mission  to  Captain  Jack,  and  result, 
956,  957;  perilous  visit  to  Modoc  camp,  958, 
959;  last  and  passionate  warnings  against 
Modoc  treachery,  962-965 ;  action  at  fatal 
meeting  of  peace  commissioners  with  Mo¬ 


docs,  966-969 ;  how  she  prevented  Boston 
Charley  from  taking  peace  commissioner 
Meacham’s  scalp,  970;  care  for  Meacham, 
970;  witness  against  Modocs  at  court-martial 
trial,  978. 

Riding  among  old  Californians,  II,  481,  482, 

Ridley,  Robert  T.,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281. 

Rideout,  N.  D.,  connection  with  Bank  of  Butte 
County,  IV,  647,  648. 

Rigdon,  Sidney,  Mormon  leader,  defended  in 
Missouri  by  Peter  H.  Burnett,  IV,  44. 

Rigg,  Edwin  A.,  major  in  First  California  in¬ 
fantry  volunteers,  captures  Daniel  Showalter 
and  Confederate  party  in  Civil  war,  IV,  325, 
326. 

Right  of  way  for  transcontinental  railroads,  IV, 
45i. 

Riley,  Bennet,  colonel,  fifth  American  military 
governor,  at  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  II,  647; 
at  Contreras,  648;  directed  to  relieve  Gover¬ 
nor  Mason  as  governor  of  California,  and 
arrival,  676,  699,  712. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxv-xxxix),  713-786; 
connection  with  San  Francisco  ayuntamiento 
in  1849,  HI,  386;  opinions  on  usual  complaints 
of  Indian  depredations,  896,  897. 

Rincon  Hill  in  San  Francisco,  act  of  1868  for 
cutting  Second  street  through,  IV,  423,  511. 

Rincon  near  San  Buenaventura,  how  occupied 
by  Jos£  Castro  in  march  against  Carrillo  in 
1837,  II,  248,  249. 

Rioboo,  Father  Juan,  arrival  in  1783,  I,  442. 

Rio  de  San  Roque,  claimed  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775,  I,  368. 

Rio  Seco,  III,  112. 

Rios,  Petronilo,  one  of  Solis  conspirators  in 
1829,  II,  109. 

Riots,  in  the  Tigre,  and  the  hanging  sequel,  III, 
300 ;  Governor  Weller  sends  troops  in  1859  to 
put  down  anti-Chinese,  in  Shasta  county,  IV, 
253 ;  draft,  in  Civil  war,  358,  359 ;  socialistic 
and  railroad,  of  1877  in  eastern  cities,  and 
effect  in  California,  595;  sand-lots,  in  San 
Francisco  against  Chinese,  595;  how  put 
down,  595-597. 

Riparian  rights,  Governor  Perkins  opposed  to, 
in  irrigation  sections  of  state,  IV,  659;  Stone- 
man  pronounces  doctrine  of,  in  way  of  pros¬ 
perity  of  country,  688 ;  decision  of  supreme 
court  in  1886  in  favor  of,  692 ;  extra  session  of 
legislature  of  1886  on  subject,  and  failure  to 
effect  anything,  693-699 ;  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  of  1886  against,  701 ;  platform  of  Irriga¬ 
tion  party  of  1886,  703. 

Ripoll,  Father  Antonio,  missionary  of  Purfsima 
in  1813,  I,  459;  opposition  to  Mexican  repub¬ 
lic,  and  escape  from  country,  505;  part  as 
negotiator  in  campaign  of  Pablo  de  Portilla 
against  Tulare  Indians  in  1824,  II,  64 ;  how  he 
left  country  in  1828,  85. 

Ritchie,  Jacob,  ordered  to  leave  state  by  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  111, 
530;  case  reconsidered,  and  charges  quashed, 
617. 

Rivas  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker’s  first 
battle  of,  and  its  effect,  III,  773;  Walker’s 
head-quarters  at,  791,  792;  Walker  leaves, 
and  Costa  Ricans  take  possession  of,  792; 
Walker’s  second  attack  upon,  and  repulse, 
793;  cholera  at,  and  withdrawal  of  Costa 
Ricans,  793;  Walker  again  at,  798,801;  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of,  women  and  children  sent  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  801,  802 ;  how  Walker  and 
his  men  marched  out,  and  left  Nicaragua,  803. 

Rivas,  Patricio,  president  of  Nicaragua  in  1855, 
III,  778,  779;  part  in  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  Nicaragua  Transit  Company’s  property  in 
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1856,  786;  defection  of,  from  Walker’s  cause, 
794  ;  his  government  dissolved,  and  Walker 
elected  president  of  Nicaragua  in  his  place, 


Rivera  y  Moncada,  Fernando  de,  march  to 
Alta  California  in  1769,  I,  311-316;  journey  in 
search  of  Monterey,  318 ;  expedition  to  bring 
the  first  cattle  and  sheep  to  Alta  California, 
330,  333 ;  supersedes  Pedro  Fages  as  coman- 
dante,  369  ;  march  to  San  Diego,  372  ;  quarrel 
with  missionaries  about  their  shielding  mur¬ 
derers,  373;  how  he  dragged  a  murderer 
from  sanctuary  and  was  excommunicated, 374; 
transferred  to  Lower  California,  375;  inter¬ 
ference  with  rebuilding  of  San  Diego  mission 
after  its  destruction  by  Indians  in  1775,  change 
of  policy,  and  reasons  for  it,  376. 

Expedition  with  Father  Palou  in  1774  to 
survey  San  Francisco,  plants  cross  on  Point 
Lobos,  I,  388;  quarrel  with  Juan  Bautista 
Anza,  395-397  ;  orders  Jos6  Joaquin  Moraga 
to  found  San  Francisco,  398;  return  from 
San  Diego  to  Monterey,  407;  assists  in  select¬ 
ing  site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  visits  San 
Joaquin  country,  408;  assists  in  founding 
Santa  Clara  mission,  408. 

Comandante  of  Loreto,  and  as  such  or¬ 
dered  to  recruit  seventy-five  soldiers  and 
necessary  settlers  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  for 
foundation  of  presidio  of  Santa  Barbara,  thi'ee 
new  missions,  and  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles, 
1, 423;  arrival  at  Colorado  river  with  recruits, 
428 ;  attack  upon,  and  murder  of,  by  Indians 
at  Colorado  river,  429. 

Appointment  as  comandante  of  San  Diego 
and  Monterey  in  1773,  I,  515  5  the  “soldados 
de  cuera,”  of  whom  he  was  captain,  515; 
Bucareli’s  instructions  to,  516;  his  move¬ 
ments,  517  ;  particulars  of -quarrel  with  Anza 
and  missionaries,  518,  519 ;  Anza’s  return  in 
kind,  520;  Bucareli’s  reproof  to  both,  and  re¬ 
tirement  of  Rivera  y  Moncada  to  Lower 
California,  521;  in  charge  of  presidio  of 
Loreto  from  1777  to  1781,  521 ;  how  he  made 
the  first  Spanish  land  grant  in  California,  II, 


746,  747.  .  .  .  . 

liver  of  Martin  de  Aguilar,  I,  144. 
lix,  Alfred,  refuses  to  serve  against  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  496. 
loach,  Philip  A.,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  82; 
introduces  sole  trader  act,  97;  opposition  to 
Chinese  and  Chinese  labor,  103-113;  proposed 
amendment  to  constitution  making  governor 
ineligible  to  United  States  senate  during  his 
term,  529;  speech  at  Union  Hall  in  September, 
1877,  in  favor  of  Workingmen  and  against 
“pick-handle  brigade,”  600. 
load-runners,  II,  505. 

loads,  in  Lower  California,  I,  286;  overland 
from  Sonora,  360-363,372;  Governor  Borica’s 
attention  to,  598;  “via  crucis”  between  Monte¬ 
rey  and  San  Carlos  in  1815,  639  ;  legislation 
of  1850  concerning,  802 ;  San  P'rancisco  “old 
plank  road”  to  Mission,  ill,  340-342;  “new 
plank  road”  to  Mission,  342,  343;  military 
and  post,  across  plains,  start  of  overland  mail 
routes,  IV,  169,  170;  road  law  of  1881  vetoed 
by  Governor  Perkins,  662;  road  law  of  1883, 676. 
Jobbery  made  punishable  by  death  “in  discre¬ 
tion  o'f  jury”  in  1851,  IV,  70;  Governor  Down¬ 
ey’s  recommendation  in  i860  that  it  be  made 
a  capital  offense,  269. 

Robbins,  Thomas  M.,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S. 
Smith  in  1826,  II,  101 ;  settlement  in  1827,  278  ; 
his  old  Indian  servant  that  wanted  a  thrash¬ 
ing  every  six  months,  HI,  885,  886. 

Roberts,  H.  L.,  member  of  Rough  and  Ready 
vigilance  committee,  III,  27,9-. 


Roberts,  Martin  R.,  attempt  to  reconcile  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535-539- 

Roberts,  Rev.  William,  experience  of  mining  in 
1849,  HI.  167. 

Roberts,  Samuel,  leader  of  “Hounds  ”  at  San 
Francisco. in  1849,  trial,  conviction,  sentence, 
and  punishment,  II,  726,  727. 

Robinson,  Alfred,  estimate  of  Indian  popula¬ 
tion,  I,  742 ;  arrival  in  1829,  opening  of  mer¬ 
cantile  house  at  Monterey,  and  how  he  pro¬ 
tected  himself  and  property,  II,  154;  descrip¬ 
tion  of  site  of  San  Francisco  in  1829,  202,  203 ; 
account  of  Isaac  Graham  and  Governor  Al¬ 
varado,  268,  269;  book  “  Life  in  California,” 
and  translation  of  “  Chinigchinich,”  290,  291; 
marriage,  why  he  wrote  his  book,  and  its  ex¬ 
cellence,  291 ;  account  of  Micheltorena’s  sol¬ 
diers,  316 ;  account  of  idleness  and  thriftless¬ 
ness  of  old  Californians,  472 ;  of  Californian 
women,  491,  492 ;  description  of  San  Luis 
Rey  mission  in  1829,  517-519 ;  prominence  of, 
III,  179. 

Robinson  &  Co.,  banking  house  of,  III,  443; 
affected  by  failure  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  447. 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Alexander  Selkirk)  at 
Cape  San  Lucas,  I,  103 ;  story  of  a  female,  on 
San  Nicholas  Island,  795,  796. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Charles,  connection  with  Sacra¬ 
mento  squatter  riot  in  1850,  violent  speech, 
HI,  673  ;  wounded  in  the  fight,  675. 

Robinson,  Lester  L.,  opposition  to  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  and  reason  of  it,  IV,  474; 
misrepresentations  about  Theodore  D.  Judah, 
476,  477;  Leland  Stanford’s  reply,  defending 
Judah’s  memory,  477;  manager  of  Placerville 
and  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  Company 
in  scheme  to  run  line  from  Brighton  to  Free¬ 
port  and  cut  off  Sacramento,  481. 

Robinson,  Schlechtway  gets  name  changed  to, 
in  1856,  IV,  183, 

Robinson’s  Ferry,  III,  118,  119. 

Robles,  General,  deposes  General  Zuloaga  as 
president  of  Mexico,  and  is  in  turn  deposed 
by  General  Miguel  Miramon,  IV,  413. 

Robles,  Juan  Jos6,  murdered  with  Rivera  y 
Moncada  by  Indians  at  Colorado  river,  I, 
429. 

Roca,  Jos£,  sergeant  of  artillerymen,  sent  to 
California  in  1795,  I,  575. 

Rocha,  Juan  Jos6,  seized  and  imprisoned  at 
Monterey  in  1829  by  Solis  conspirators,  II, 
108;  how  released,  no;  part  in  movement 
against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  139;  di¬ 
rected  by  Governor  Figueroa  in  1834  to  assist 
in  quieting  rebellious  Indians,  194,  195. 

Rochette,  how  he  rescued  Charles  Bassett  at 
Sonora,  III,  129. 

Rocker  as  mining  appliance,  III,  49 ;  rocker 
made  out  of  hollow  log,  58,  59. 

Rockwell,  E.  A.,  assemblyman  in  1870,  part  in 
investigation  of  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  T. 
J.  Moynihan,  IV,  438. 

Rodeos,  II,  483. 

Rodriguez,  Alejandro,  given  one  of  murderer 
Gomez’  orphan  children  at  Santa  Cruz  in 
1847,  II,  660. 

Rodriguez,  Jos6  Antonio,  corporal,  assists  in 
founding  San  Miguel  mission,  I,  481,  482. 

Rodriguez,  Manuel,  comandante  of  San  Diego, 
experience  with  American  brig  Lelia  Byrd  in 
1803,  I,  620,  621. 

Roger’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Rogers,  Daniel,  assemblyman  in  i860,  proposi¬ 
tion  to  divide  state,  IV,  265. 

Rogers,  Dr.,  and  his  extraordinary  furnace  at 
Nevada  City,  III,  220,  221. 
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Rogers,  George  H.,  assemblyman  in  1869, 
speaker,  and  remarks  on  assuming  chair,  IV, 
425  ?  great  satisfaction  with  rejection  by  leg¬ 
islature  of  fifteenth  amendment  to  United 
States  constitution,  430,  431,  440;  state  sena¬ 
tor  in  1875,  “Rogers’  act”  authorizing  San 
Francisco  to  provide  public  water- works, 
opposition  to,  by  San  Francisco,  and  repeal 
of,  in  1880,  572;  resolutions  in  1878  against 
timber  and  desert  land  acts  of  congress,  588; 
repeal  of  “  Rogers’  act,”  652. 

Rogers,  Dr.  William  H.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  569,  626. 

Rogers,  William,  sheriff  of  El  Dorado  county, 
part  in  “  El  Dorado  Expedition  ”  against  In¬ 
dians,  III,  901. 

Rogers,  Woodes,  voyage  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xi,  xii),  102-m. 

Rogue  river  Indians,  chastised  in  1851  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Kenney,  III,  905. 

Roland,  John,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281 ;  joins  in 
abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

Rolfe,  Horace  C.,  member  of  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
IV,  625. 

Rollins’  Pacific  railroad  bill  before  congress  in 
1862,  IV,  460. 

Roman  Catholic  religion — see  Religion,  Roman 
Catholic. 

Roman,  Richard,  elected  state  treasurer  in 
1849,  II>  789 ;  assignee  in  insolvency  of  Adams 
&  Co.,  Ill,  449;  efforts  as  United  States  con¬ 
sul  at  Guay  mas  in  1854  to  save  life  of  Raous- 
set-Boulbon  and  followers,  754 ;  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor,  in  1849,  IV,  63. 

Romanzoff,  Russian  name  of  Bodega,  II,  288. 

Rome,  transport  ship,  arrival  in  1849,  H>  699. 

Romero,  Jos6,  ordered  to  lead  Mazatlan  troops 
homeward  in  1825,  II,  78. 

Romero,  Mariano,  defender  of  Los  Angeles 
vigilance  committee  leaders  in  1836,  and 
quarrel  with  Governor  Chico,  II,  223,  226, 
227. 

Romero,  minister  of  Mexico,  paper  on  forestry, 
regulations  of  1845,  II,  364. 

Romeu,  Jos£  Antonio,  fifth  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Californias,  campaign  against  Yuma  In¬ 
dians  in  1782,  I,  432 ;  succeeds  Pedro  Fages 
as  governor  in  1790,  orders  new  missions, 
460,  537;  appointment  as  governor,  journey 
to  Monterey,  accession  to  office,  and  ill 
health,  545 ;  council  of  officers  to  provide  for 
government  in  case  of  his  death,  546 ;  death, 
and  respect  paid  his  family,  547,  548. 

Roney,  Frank,  part  in  split  of  Workingmen’s 
party  movement  in  1878,  IV,  613. 

Roop,  Isaac,  project  for  making  “Territory  of 
Nataqua”  out  of  Honey  Lake  country,  and 
ambitious  schemes,  IV,  191,  192;  subsequent 
proposed  “Territory  of  Nevada,”  of  which 
he  was  to  be  governor,  192. 

Rosa,  Indian  woman  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  sen¬ 
tence  of,  for  complicity  in  murder  of  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Silberio,  I,  600. 

Rosario,  Arroyo  de  Barrabas  <5  del,  boundary 
in  1806  between  Alta  and  Lower  California,  I, 
607. 

Rosario,  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans  in 
Lower  California,  I,  553. 

Rosas,  Jos£  Antonio,  crime  and  execution  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1801,  I,  618. 

Rosborough,  A.  M.,  judge  of  ninth  district 
court  in  1873,  part  in  Modoc  Indian  troubles, 
111,949,953. 

Rose  and  Kinloch,  claim  to  six  square  leagues 
of  land,  in  Yuba  county,  pronounced  fraudu¬ 
lent,  III,  700. 

Rosecrans,  General  William  S.,  part  in  Civil 


war,  IV,  307,  319,  359-362 ;  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1867,  but  withdraws,  408;  elected  to 
congress  in  1880,  658;  re-elected  in  1882,  668. 

Rose,  John,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281. 

Rose,  Jos6  de  la,  alleged  Mexican  grant  to,  of 
fifty  square  leagues  of  land  in  Solano  county, 
pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  701. 

Rose’s  Corral,  mining  settlement  in  1848,  III,  84. 

Rose,  Texan,  killed  by  Indians  at  Big  Oak  Flat, 
III,  129,  130. 

Rosiere,  Jules,  trading  post  at  Boston  Ravine, 
III,  86. 

Ross,  Captain,  Kanaka  of  Kanaka  Creek,  III, 
98. 

Ross,  Charles  L.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1851,  III,  316. 

Ross,  Erskine  M.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1879,  IV,  645;  resignation  in  1886, 
701. 

Ross,  Fort,  built  by  Russians,  situation  of,  I, 
499 ;  Alexander  Koskoff,  Russian  coman- 
dante  of,  in  1816,  627  ;  Governor  Sola’s  suspi¬ 
cions  of,  and  designs  against,  641,  642 ;  com¬ 
plaints  of  Father  Gutierrez  of  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission  against,  in  1833,  II,  171,  172; 
Governor  Figueroa’s  action,  172-174  ;  Mari¬ 
ano  G.  Vallejo’s  report  about,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mills,  ship-building,  vessels,  manu¬ 
factures,  population,  and  buildings,  176; 
complaints  of  Father  Mercado  of  San  Rafael 
mission  against,  and  how  Figueroa  put  a 
quietus  upon  his  clamor,  176;  comfortable 
quarters  of  comandante,  286 ;  new  growth  of 
redwood  forests  back  of,  288. 

Ross,  William  E.,  wounded  by  Wintoon  In¬ 
dians  in  1858,  III,  918. 

Rotschoff,  Helene  de,  wife  of  Russian  coman¬ 
dante,  how  her  saint’s  day  was  celebrated  at 
Knebnikoff  in  1841,  SI,  507,  508. 

Rough  and  Ready,  mining  town,  III,  82;  Com¬ 
pany,  84 ;  vigilance  committee  of,  279,  280 ; 
Brundage’s  State  of,  280. 

Round  Valley,  Mendocino  county,  alleged  In¬ 
dian  depredations  at,  in  i860,  manner  in 
which  Indians  were  treated,  IV,  263-265. 

Rouset  de  Jesus,  Father  Francisco — see  Jesus, 
Father  Francisco  Rouset  de. 

Roussillon,  Carlos,  lawsuit  with  Isaac  Graham 
before  Alcalde  Walter  Colton  at  Monterey, 
first  trial  by  jury,  II,  590,  591. 

Rover,  American  schooner,  arrival  in  1822,  II, 
72 ;  purchase  and  employment  of,  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Arguello,  73. 

Rowan,  James,  captain  of  American  ship 
Eliza,  not  allowed  to  remain  in  California  in 
1799,  I,  620. 

Rowan,  Lieutenant,  with  Commodore  Stock- 
ton  at  San  Diego  in  December,  1846,  II,  619 ; 
wounded  on  march  to  Los  Angeles,  622. 

Rowe,  E.  A.,  opposition  to  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  151,  568;  connection 
with  Henry  Bates,  defaulting  state  treasurer, 
in  1856,  662;  proceedings  against,  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  refusing  to  answer  questions,  663; 
president  of  Pacific  Express  Company,  and 
alleged  corrupt  combination  with  Bates  and 
George  W.  Whitman,  state  controller,  IV, 
199;  indictment  by  Sacramento  grand  jury, 
200. 

Rowell,  Dr.  Isaac,  commander  as  major  of 
mounted  battalion  at  San  Francisco  in  1836, 
III,  487  ;  tenders  use  of  hospital  and  services 
to  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  III,  550. 

Rowe’s  circus  in  1849,  II,  732. 

Royal  Arches  in  Yosemite  Valley,  HI,  847,  850, 
855. 

Rubery,  Alfred,  part  in  proposed  piratical  ex- 
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f 'edition  of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  in  1863, 
V,  343-346;  how  pardoned,  after  conviction 
and  sentence,  by  President  Lincoln,  346. 
Rubio,  Francisco,  execution  of,  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1831  for  murder,  II,  132. 

Ruddle,  Albert,  murdered  by  Joaquin  Murieta 
in  1853,  III,  716. 

Rufus,  Ernest,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331 ;  alleged 
Mexican  grant  to,  of  four  square  leagues 
of  land  in  Sacramento  county,  pronounced 
fraudulent,  III,  701. 

Ruiz,  Francisco  Maria,  comandante  of  San 
Diego,  swears  to  independence  and  empire 
of  Mexico  in  1822,  II,  44. 

Ruiz,  Toribio,  roving  mason,  “enamored  of 
the  country,”  in  1792'works  on  improvements 
at  Fort  Point  in  San  Francisco,  I,  551,  552. 
Ruriclc,  Russian  ship,  at  San  Francisco  in  1816, 
I,  627. 

Rushes,  mining,  III,  150-158. 

Russell,  Horace  A.,  witness  against  David  S. 
Terry  before  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  HI,  590. 

Russell,  Joel,  candidate  for  governor  in  1886, 
IV,  703,  705. 

Russell,  Majors  &  Co.,  established  “pony  ex¬ 
press”  in  i860,  IV,  267. 

Russell,  William  H.,  peace  commissioner  at 
Cahuenga  in  January,  1847,  II,  622. 

Russ  House  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  290. 

Russian- American  Commercial  Company,  and 
its  traffic  in  ice,  III,  432,  433. 

Russian- American  Company,  how  its  ships 
wintered  and  traded  in  California,  II,  71 ; 
disputes  and  contract  with  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  403. 

Russian  Hill  in  San  Francisco,  Isa,  429. 

Russian  river,  and  old  names  of  San  Sebastian, 
and  Slawianska,  II,  288;  its  drainage,  535, 
539. 

Russians  in  California,  why  came,  and  how 
established  themselves,  I,  493,  494;  San 
Rafael  mission  founded  as  barrier  against, 
494;  their  progress  as  Spanish  power  de¬ 
clined,  495;  San  Francisco  Solano  mission 
founded  as  additional  barrier  against,  496- 
499;  not  altogether  undesirable  neighbors 
to  Californians,  499;  M.  de  R6sanoff’s  visit 
in  1806,  betrothal  to  Concepcion  Argiiello, 
sad  fate,  and  extensive  plans,  623-625. 

Settlements  at  Bodega  in  1812,  extent  and 
enormous  profits  of  hunting  in,  and  trade 
with,  California,  I,  626;  Kotzebue’s  visit, 
conference  with  Governor  Sola,  jealousy, 
suspicions,  and  early  projects  of  Sola,  627, 
641,  642;  Sola’s  subsequent  reply  to  com¬ 
plaints  about  trading  with,  661,  662;  how 
Russian  governor  of  New  Archangel  sent 

J >resent  to  Sola  in  1820,  and  trade  continued, 
I,  71 ;  Argiiello’s  arrangements  with,  about 
furs,  and  results,  73,  81  ;  marriage  of  Russian 
Jos6  Bolcoff  with  Candida  Castro  and  set¬ 
tlement,  74.  ,  __ 

Echeandia  ordered  to  watch,  II,  82;  Vic¬ 
toria’s  instructions  in  reference  to,  126 ; 
Figueroa’s  instructions,  161 ;  Father  Gutier¬ 
rez  of  San  Francisco  Solano  makes  loud 
complaints  about,  and  Figueroa’s  action, 
171-174  ;  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  report  on  set¬ 
tlements  at  Fort  Ross  and  neighborhood, 
their  mills,  ship  building,  vessels,  manufac¬ 
tures,  population,  and  houses,  175 ;  general 
character  of,  in  California,  175,  176;  decline 
of  alarm  about  Russians,  Father  Mercado 
at  San  Rafael  attempts  to  revive  it,  and 
Figueroa’s  quietus  to  clamor,  176;  final  de¬ 
parture  of,  in  1842,  285-288 ;  their  establish¬ 
ment  at  Yerba  Buena,  593. 


Ryan,  Arabella  (Belle  Cora),  III,  515,  516. 

Ryan,  Lawrence,  associate  judge  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  court  of  sessions,  III,  521,  636. 

Ryan,  William  R.,  account  of  Governor  Mason, 
II,  677;  of  how  Indians  made  purchases  in 
mines,  III,  897. 

Rykman,  Robert,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331. 

Ryland,  Caius  T  ,  assemblyman  in  1855,  report 
on  passes  over  Sierra  Nevada,  IV,  169. 


SAAVEDRA  CERON,  ALVARO  DE,  voyage, 

I,  41,  80. 

Sacalanes  Indians,  on  east  side  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay,  I,  570;  expedition  against,  by 
Sergeant  Pedro  Amador  from  San  Jos£  mis¬ 
sion  in  1797,. 736,  737- 

Sacks  for  grain,  Grangers’  proposition  to  use 
state  prison  labor  to  manufacture,  IV,  518; 
Governor  Pacheco  on  production  of,  648. 

Sacramento,  city,  successor  to  Sutter’s  Fort 
or  New  Helvetia,  how  laid  out  in  1848,  and 
progress,  II,  733,  734;  first  charter,  802; 
population  in  1850,  III,  44 ;  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  of  Northern  Mines,  107 ;  sympathy  with 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
713,  714;  conference  of  citizens  with  com¬ 
mittee,  563,  564. 

How  settled  in  1848  and  1849,  III,  669,  670; 
squatter  riot  of  1850,  670-677 ;  legislature 
removed  to,  from  Vallejo  for  session  of  1852, 
IV,  94,  95;  question  of  capital  at,  involved 
in  David  C.  Broderick’s  struggle  to  become 
United  States  senator  in  1854,  149;  seat  of 
government  removed  to,  made  permanent 
capital,  and  removal  of  session  of  legislature 
of  1854  from  Benicia  to,  149. 

First  acts  for  erection  of  capitol  at,  IV, 
189,  265,  266;  legislature  of  1862  removed  to 
San  Francisco  on  account  of  flood,  295; 
Union  county  convention  at,  in  1865,  394, 
395 ;  occupation  of  capitol  by  legislature  of 
1869-70,  description  of  building,  424,  425; 
acts  granting  rights  to  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  in,  467,  468;  scheme  of 
Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad 
Company  to  run  line  from  Brighton  to  Free¬ 
port,  and  cut  Sacramento  off,  481 ;  contro¬ 
versy  about  California  Pacific  railroad  bridge 
at,  and  result,  486,  487;  “governor’s  man¬ 
sion”  in,  report  on,  in  1874,  532;  act  of  1878 
appropriating  money  to  Howard  Benevolent 
Society  of,  591. 

Sacramento  County,  name,  II,  796 ;  mining  laws 
of,  III,  262;  subsidy  act  for  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  IV,  468,  469;  controversy 
with  company,  and  sale  of  stock,  483,  484. 

Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nevada  Railroad 
Company  authorized  to  sell  out  to  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  468 ;  pur¬ 
chased  and  controlled  by  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  481. 

Sacramento  river,  discovered  by  Pedro  Fages 
and  Father  Crespi  in  1772,  I,  388;  general 
description  of,  II,  538  ;  said  to  have  been 
first  called  the  Jesus  Maria,  796;  how  early 
passenger  steamboats  up  and  down  met 
at  Benicia,  III,  536;  project  in  1858  to  turn 
head-waters  of  Klamath  river  into,  IV,  240 ; 
Governor  Booth  vetoes  bill  allowing  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  construct  bridge 
across,  at  Tehama  without  a  draw,  510. 

Sacramento  Valley,  general  description  of, 

II,  533  ;  extent,  III,  872. 

Sacramento  Valley  railroad,  construction,  em¬ 
ployment  of  Theodore  D.  Judah  as  engineer, 
and  completion  in  spring  of  1856,  IV,  452 
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453 '  how  it  eventually  fell  into  hands  of 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  453  ;  re¬ 
port  of  Judah  why  it  could  not  be  used  as 
part  of  Central  Pacific  route,  465 ;  its  great 
business  in  conjunction  with  stage  and 
wagon  road  to  Virginia  City  in  Nevada, 
and  opposition  to  Central  Pacific  railroad, 
475 ;  extension  to  Latrobe,  Shingle  Springs, 
and  Placerville,  475 ;  scheme  to  run  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Central  Pacific  railroad,  congres¬ 
sional  grant  of  land  in  its  favor,  failure  to 
cross  Sierra  Nevada,  or  accomplish  any  of 
its  objects,  481. 

Saddle,  old  Californian,  II,  489,  490. 

Sagarra,  Jos6  Eduardo,  executed  at  Monterey 
in  1831  for  robbing  warehouse  of  San  Carlos 
mission,  II,  131. 

Salaries,  under  “Plan  de  Gobierno”  of  1824, 
II,  57,  58;  in  1828,  119;  under  “El  Estado 
libre  y  soberano  de  la  Alta  California,”  232; 
payment  of,  suspended  in  latter  part  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alvarado’s  administration  for  want  of 
customs,  323;  of  school-teachers  in  Michel- 
torena’s  time,  340;  salaries  in  1844,  341 ;  of 
judicial  officers  in  1845,  367 ;  members  of  de¬ 
partmental  assembly  unpaid  in  1845,  39°>  399» 
400- 

High  salaries  voted  by  common  council  of 
San  Francisco  in  1850,  III,  367,  368;  under 
San  Francisco  consolidation  act,  and  Peo¬ 
ple’s  party  of  1856,  652,  653;  Governor  Big¬ 
ler’s  recommendations  in  1853  for  reduction 
of  state,  IV,  117;  Downey  in  favor  of,  as 
against  fees,  275 ;  Workingmen’s  party  plat¬ 
form  on  subject,  611 ;  propositions  in  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  of  1878-9  as  to  payment 
of  judges,  633 ;  Grangers  in  1886  demand 
reduction  of,  703. 

Salazar,  Father  Alonzo,  assists  in  founding 
Santa  Cruz  mission,  I,  461,  462. 

Salazar,  Jos6  Tomas,  his  caravans  from  Santa 
F6  to  Los  Angeles  in  1839-40  and  1843,  II. 
33°.  33i ;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in 
1845,  412. 

Salazar,  Mariano,  executed  by  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua  for  alleged  treason,  III,  798,  799. 

Sal,  Hermenegildo,  ensign  in  1791,  assists  in 
founding  Santa  Cruz  mission,  1,  461;  minute 
record  of  foundation,  462 ;  instructions  to 
mission  guard,  463;  survey  for  San  Jos6 
mission,  476;  survey  of  site  for  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  479 ;  in  command  at  San 
Francisco  in  1792,  546;  Vancouver’s  praise 
of,  Point  Sal  named  from,  report  on  military 
affairs  in  1796,  death,  burial,  and  sketch  of 
his  life,  609;  part  in  arranging  California 
archives,  II,  740;  how  he  gave  juridical  pos¬ 
session  of  Butron  grant,  746. 

Salinas,  city,  royal  cattle  ranch  at,  temporary 
refuge  from  attack  on  Monterey  by  Buenos 
Ayres  insurgents  in  1818,  I,  652. 

Salinas  y  Potrero  Viejo,  Las,  land  grant  at 
San  Francisco,  III,  381. 

Salisbury,  Edward  J.,  witness  against  David  S. 
Terry  before  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  III,  590. 

Salmon,  II,  566;  Governor  Stoneman  on  de¬ 
crease  of,  IV,  708. 

Salmon  river  and  mines,  III,  139,  140;  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  of  Indians  on,  prevented 
in  1855  by  United  States  captain  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  others,  914,  915  ;  Indian  depreda¬ 
tions  on,  in  1864,  934  ;  work  of  Mountaineer 
battalion  on,  935. 

Salmon-trout,  speared  by  Jim  Crow  with  crow¬ 
bar  at  Jersey  Flat,  III,  93. 

Saloschen,  Alexander,  partin  Holden’s  Garden 
troubles,  III,  284. 


Sal,  Point — see  Point  Sal. 

Sal,  Rafaela,  first  wife  of  Luis  Antonio  Argiiello, 
II,  55- 

Salsonas  Indians  attack  and  kill  San  Francisco 
Indians  in  1776,  I,  406. 

Salt,  II,  550. 

Salt  Lake,  Mormons  of — see  Mormons. 

Salt  marsh  lands,  Governor  Bigler  recom¬ 
mends  sale  of,  in  1856,  IV,  179;  act  of  1868  for 
sale  of,  in  San  Francisco,  423. 

Salt-pits  of  Carmen  Island,  I,  265. 

Salvatierra,  Father  Juan  Maria,  his  work  in 
Lower  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  I,  xiv,  xv),  165-211. 

San  Agustin,  ship,  voyage  and  shipwreck,  I, 
I3I,  I32*,  search  for,  by  Viscaino,  142,  143; 
first  mention  of  San  Francisco  in  connection 
with  loss  of,  380. 

San  Aloysio,  mission  in  Lower  California,  I, 

257. 

San  Andreas,  mining  town,  III,  117. 

San  Andres  Valley,  near  San  Francisco,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Portola’s  expedition  in  1769,  I,  384; 
traversed  and  named  by  Rivera  y  Moncada 
and  Father  Palou  in  1774,  389. 

San  Antonio  Creek  and  Oakland  railroad 
wharf,  IV,  350. 

San  Antonio  grant,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  II, 
749;  in  Alameda  county,  749. 

San  Antonio,  mining  town  in  Lower  California, 

II,  94. 

San  Antonio  mission,  site  of,  how  first  seen  and 
appreciated,  I,  339;  how  founded  byjunfpero 
Serra,  340;  rite  of  confirmation  at,  in  1781, 
421 ;  neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454 ;  neo¬ 
phyte  Macario  of,  confined  at  San  Francisco 
in  1794  for  cruelly  beating  his  wife,  583 ; 
masses  at,  for  soul  of  Governor  Arrillaga,  630 ; 
wheaten  flour  of,  celebrated  in  1815,  637; 
place  of  refuge  for  families  at  attack  on  Mon¬ 
terey  by  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818, 
652;  Father  Sitjar’s  vocabulary  of  Indians  of, 
794  ;  pueblo  at,  ordered  by  Governor  Figue¬ 
roa  in  1834,  II,  206;  declared  restored  iby 
Micheltorena  in  1843,  324;  ordered  to  be 
rented,  after  debts  adjusted,  in  1845,  382,  383. 

San  Antonio,  ship,  sails  for  California,  I,  310; 
voyage,  315;  second  arrival  at  San  Diego, 
324;  supposed  miracle  connected  with  it, 
325;  third  arrival  at  San  Diego  with  ten  new 
missionaries,  336,  337 ;  fourth  arrival  at  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,  345,  346,  348,  349;  Diego 
Choquet  in  command  of,  in  1775,  375.  376; 
arrival  in  1776  from  San  Bias  with  “las 
memorias  del  rey,”  398;  Fathers  Junfpero 
and  Santa  Maria  embark  on,  in  1776,  for 
San  Diego,  399. 

San  Bernardino,  Indian  outbreak  at,  in  1834,  II, 
194,  195 ;  Indians  rob  chapel  there  of  orna¬ 
ments,  195. 

San  Bernardino  mountain,  I,  343,  II,  536,  537. 

San  Bernardo,  General  Kearny’s  military  oper¬ 
ations  and  fight  at,  II,  613-616. 

San  Bias,  proposed  abandonment  of  port  of,  in 
1773)  I)  353;  how  Junipero  saved  it,  356; 
Buenos  Ayres  insurgents’  attempt  to  take  a 
treasure  ship  near,  and  mistake  they  made, 
656-658;  troops  of,  under  Jos6  Antonio  Na- 
varrete,  in  California,  658,  659,  II,  78,  79; 
their  bad  character,  and  result,  79. 

San  Bruno,  Atondo  and  Kino  at,  I,  155-161. 

San  Bruno  mountains,  II,  536. 

San  Buenaventura  mission,  site  passed  by  Por¬ 
tola’s  expedition  in  1769,  I,  326;  Rivera  y 
Moncada  ordered  to  recruit  soldiers  for,  in 
Sonora  or  Sinaloa,  423;  arrival  of  recruits 
at  Colorado  river,  428  ;  led  by  Cayetano  Li- 
mon  to  San  Gabriel,  429 ;  foundation  of,  435- 
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437;  thought  of  abandonment,  439,  440; 
Junipero’s  delight  with  its  rapid  progress, 
443;  neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454; 
Vancouver  at,  in  1793,  471 ;  Vancouver’s  ac¬ 
count  of  relations  of  Father  Santa  Maiia  with 
neophytes,  472,  473;  battle  at,  in  1837,  II,  249 ; 
declared  restored  by  Micheltorena  in  1843, 
324 ;  Father  Duran’s  donation  to  Indians  of, 
382 ;  ordered  to  be  rented  for  nine  years  to 
highest  bidder  in  1845,  382. 

San  Carlos  mission,  foundation  at  Monterey,  I, 
331 ;  removal  to  Carmel  river,  334  ;  scenery 
of  new  site,  335;  Junipero  at,  when  right  to 
confirm  questioned  by  Governor  Felipe  de 
Neve,  from  1779  to  1781,  420 ;  administers 
confirmation  at,  in  1781,  421;  Junipero’s  last 
days,  death,  and  burial  at,  445-451 ;  neo¬ 
phytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454 ;  La  Pdrouse 
at,  467-470;  Vancouver  at,  471-473;  Lasuen’s 
labors,  death,  and  burial  at,  488,  489;  Her- 
menegildo  Sal  and  Pedro  de  Alberni  buried 
in  church  of,  609;  celebration  at,  in  honor  of 
Governor  Sola’s  arrival  in  1815,  Calvary  and 
“via  crucis,”  639,  640;  Jos6  Simon  Aguilar 
and  Jos6  Eduardo  Sagarra  executed  in  1831 
for  robbing  warehouse  of,  II,  131 ;  under  di¬ 
rect  control  of  government  and  not  of  in¬ 
spector  Hartnell  in  1840,  301 ;  recognized  as 
ruined  in  1845,  3791  declared  a  pueblo,  and 
all  property,  except  church  and  appurte¬ 
nances,  ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845,  380, 
382. 

San  Carlos,  fort  on  Lake  Nicaragua  at  head  of 
San  Juan  river,  repulse  of  Parker  H.  French 
from,  III,  777  ;  taken  by  Sylvanus  M.  Spencer 
for  Costa  Rica  in  1856,  799,  800. 

San  Carlos,  ship  and  cargo,  sails  for  California 
in  1769,  I,  309;  voyage,  315;  return  to  San 
Bias,  and  voyage  with  twenty  missionaries 
for  Loreto,  336,  337 ;  again  in  service  in  1775, 
375 ;  arrival  in  1775  at  Monterey  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Juan  de  Ayala,  390;  first  ship  to 
enter  the  Golden  Gate,  August  5,  1775,  391 ; 
arrival  in  1776  with  “las  memorias  del  rey  ” 
and  supplies  for  San  Francisco,  398;  sails  for 
San  Francisco  with  supplies  for  foundation 
of  presidio  and  mission,  399;  long  voyage 
and  anchorage  in  Drake’s  bay,  401 ;  sent  to 
Philippine  Islands  and  left  there,  585  ;  new 
ship  San  Carlos  (“  El  Felipino  ”)  lost  at  San 
Francisco  presidio  in  1797,  585,  586. 

San  Carlos,  steamboat  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  III, 
800. 

San  Cayetano,  Bolsa  de,  rancho  of,  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  II,  749, 

Sanchez,  Father  Francisco,  missionary  at  Sol- 
edad  in  1793,  I,  466. 

Sanchez,  Father  Francisco  Jesus,  grant  to,  for 
college  of  Santa  In£z  in  1844,  II,  340. 

Sanchez,  Father  Jos^,  president  of  missions  in 
1830,  I,  505;  member  of  Echeandia’s  convo¬ 
cation  at  San  Diego  in  1826,  II,  84 ;  in  favor 
of  republican  constitution,  87;  vicario  for- 
aneo  and  judge  of  ecclesiastical  court  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  120;  how  he  had  schooner  Guada¬ 
lupe  built  at  San  Gabriel  by  American  Chap¬ 
man  about  1830,  156,  157;  intelligence  and 
business  ability,  522. 

Sanchez,  Francisco,  capture  of  Lieutenant 
Washington  A.  Bartlett  at  San  Mateo  in 
December,  1846,  II,  604  ;  how  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render,  give  up  his  prisoner,  and  be  himself 
a  prisoner  on  frigate  Savannah,  605. 

Sanchez,  Jos6  Antonio,  daughter  of,  married  to 
John  J.  Read,  II,  277. 

Sanchez,  Jos6,  ensign,  assists  in  selecting  site 
for  and  founding  San  Francisco  Solano  mis¬ 
sion,  I,  496-499;  did  not  favor  but  took  no  part 


against  Solis  rebels  in  1829,  II,  no;  march 
against  San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara  Indians, 

1 17;  joins  in  movements  against  Governor 
Victoria  in  1831,  137. 

Sanchez,  Vicente,  member  of  territorial  depu¬ 
tation  in  1830,  II,  96;  advocate,  as  alcalde  of 
Los  Angeles  in  1831,  of  Governor  Victoria, 
139;  commissioner  to  treat  with  Michelto¬ 
rena  in  1845,  35i;  nominated  fiscal  of  superior 
tribunal  of  justice  in  1845,  369. 

Sancho,  Father  Juan  Bautista,  opposed  to  re¬ 
publican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87. 

Sancho  Panza,  Governor  Borica  compares  him¬ 
self  to,  I,  559,  560. 

San  Clemente  Island,  I,  14,  540. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  and  quarrel  about,  at  San 
Diego  in  1776,  I,  373 ;  the  Indian  vanquech 
as  place  of,  760,  761. 

Sanders  &  Brenham,  banking  house  of,  III, 
443- 

Sanders,  Beverly  C.,  how  he  went  to  Russia  to 
impress  the  Muscovites,  and  his  bon-mot, 
III,  433. 

Sanders,  E.  J.,  associated  with  William  Walker 
in  Nicaragua,  III,  802. 

Sanderson,  Silas  W.,  assemblyman  in  1863, 
frustrates  attempt  to  exclude  E.  J.  C.  Kewen 
from  legislature,  IV,  334;  dissenting  opinion, 
as  chief  justice  of  supreme  court,  on  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  “soldiers’  vote”  statute,  340; 
his  specific  contract  law  of  1863,  346-348; 
elected  in  1863  justice  of  supreme  court,  353; 
re-elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1865, 
395- 

San  Diego,  discovery  of,  by  Cabrillo,  I,  74;  Vis- 
caino  at,  138,  139;  arrival  and  union  of  pio¬ 
neers  of  1769  at,  314;  Junipero’s  account  of 
bay,  316;  settlement  of,  317-325;  Vancouver 
at,  in  1793,  471;  condition  of  presidio  in  1793, 
551;  battery  built  thereby  Alberto  de  Cordoba, 
588;  how  Governor  Borica  ordered  youth  of, 
to  be  educated,  595;  condition  of,  in  1800,  608; 
in  1806,  610;  affair  of  American  brig  Lelia 
Byrd,  and  how  it  passed  guns  of  Point  Gui- 
jarros,  620,621;  condition  in  1815, 640;  arrival 
at,  in  1819,  of  one  hundred  Mazatlan  soldiers 
under  Pablo  de  Portilla,  658;  how  Indians 
near,  imitated  execution  of  Agustin  I,, emperor 
of  Mexico,  734. 

Francisco  Maria  Ruiz  comandante  of,  in 
1822,  II,  44;  arrival  of  Governor  Echeandia 
at,  in  1825,  83;  convocation  of  missionaries, 
and  result,  83-85;  Echeandia’s  removal  to 
Monterey,  weddings  of  Romualdo  Pacheco 
and  Agustin  V.  Zamorano,  89,  90;  trade  at,  in 
1829,  98;  Echeandia’s  return  to,  in  1831,  124; 
movement  and  pronunciamiento  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Victoria  in  1831,  138,  139;  meeting  of 
territorial  deputation  at,  in  1832,  149-154; 
school  at,  ordered  by  Governor  Figueroa, 
212;  Micheltorena  establishes  school  at,  340; 
made  a  port  of  entry  in  1845,  363;  bay  of,  539. 

Held  in  1846  by  Lieutenant  Minor  against 
insurrectionary  Californians,  II,  617;  condition 
of,  at  end  of  1846,  617,  618;  placed  in  command 
of  Lieutenant  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  629; 
made  a  port  of  delivery  by  congress  in  March, 
1848,  706;  pueblo  claim  of,  allowed,  751;  first 
charter  of,  802;  Southern  Pacific  railroad  of 
California  incorporated  to  run  to,  IV,  485. 

San  Diego  mission,  foundation,  I,  318;  uprising 
of  Indians,  attack  upon,  and  result,  319,  320; 
removal  of,  to  valley  of  San  Diego  river,  370; 
second  Indian  outbreak,  and  destruction  of, 
37°-372,'  march  of  Rivera  y  Moncada  and 
Anza  to,  372;  rebuilt  by  Junipero,  375,  377; 
neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454;  a  neophyte 
attempts  to  poison  missionary  in  1811,  613; 
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olives  of,  celebrated  in  1815,  637;  Indians  of, 
espouse  cause  of  Echeandia  in  1833  against 
Governor  Figueroa  and  reasons  therefor,  740; 
Ylario  Garcia,  major-domo  of,  convicted  of 
flogging  Indians  so  severely  that  one  di  ed,  II, 
177;  Hartnell’s  visit  to,  as  inspector  of  mis¬ 
sions,  in  1833,  and  report  on,  clamor  of  Indians 
against  administrator  Ortega,  297;  declared 
restored  by  Micheltorena  in  1843,  324;  recog¬ 
nized  as  ruined  in  1845,  379;  ordered  to  be 
rented,  after  debts  adjusted,  in  October,  1845, 
382;  attempt  to  give  it  away  for  debts,  and 
how  it  failed,  383. 

San  Dieguito,  Indian  pueblo,  organized  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Figueroa,  II,  184;  visit  of  Inspector 
Hartnell  to,  in  1839,  and  Indian  complaints 
against  Juan  Osuna,  alcalde  of  San  Diego, 
for  driving  them  from  their  lands,  297. 

“Sand-lots”  of  San  Francisco,  manufacture  of 
anti-Chinese  thunder  for,  IV,  574,  575;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Irwin  on  disturbances  of,  583-585;  agita¬ 
tion  of,  mainspring  of  anti-Chinese  move¬ 
ments,  587;  cries  against  capital  and  land 
monopoly,  587;  agitators  assume  name  of 
Workingmen’s  party — see  Workingmen’s 
party. 

San  Domingo  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans 
in  Lower  California,  I,  553. 

Sandoval,  Donajosefa,  wife  of  Governor  Romeu, 
I,  547,  548;  return  with  her  children  to  Mexico, 
348. 

Sandoval,  Gonzalo  de,  first  account  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  I,  37. 

Sand  storms,  II,  593. 

Sandwich  Islands — see  Hawaiian  Islands. 

San  Fernando  de  Vellicata  mission  in  Lower 
California,  foundation  of,  I,  31 1. 

San  Fernando,  college  of,  in  Mexico,  I,  296; 
approves  Father  Junipero’s  work,  440;  unable 
in  1784  to  punish  any  more  missionaries,  446; 
Father  Palou  becomes  guardian  of,  in  1786, 
452;  resumes  work  of  spiritual  conquest,  460; 
failure  to  furnish  missionaries  in  1817,  trans¬ 
fer  of  half  the  missions  to  college  of  Orizaba, 
501;  its  willingness  in  i826to  relinquish  charge 
of  temporalities  of  missions,  I,  84. 

San  Fernando  mission,  site  passed  by  Portola’s 
expedition  in  1769,  I,  326;  selection  of  site, 
place  called  Achois  Comihabit  by  Indians 
and  Parage  del  Encino  by  Spaniards,  484; 
foundation  and  progress,  484, 485;  proposal  in 
1826  for  Indian  pueblo  at,  II,  84, 91;  complaint 
of  Indians  against  Antonio  del  Valle,  bad 
state  of  affairs  in  1839,  297;  illiterate  Juan 
Perez  administrator  and  unreliable  Mada¬ 
riaga  his  secretary,  297;  declared  restored  by 
Micheltorena  in  1843,  324;  capitulation  of 
Micheltorena  at,  354;  story  of  misery  at,  by 
Father  Bias  Ordaz,  ordered  rented  for  nine 
years  to  highest  bidder  in  October,  1845,  382. 

San  Fernando  mountains,  II,  537;  pierced  by 
tunnel  of  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  671. 

San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad,  how 
built  from  Tiburon  to  Ukiah  with  branches 
to  Guerneville  and  Glen  Ellen,  IV,  487. 

San  Francisco  and  San  Jos6  railroad,  what  it 
was,  link  in  transcontinental  line,  subsidy 
acts  for,  construction,  completion  in  1864,  IV, 
470,  47i- 

San  Francisco  bay,  unknown  until  1769, 1,  381; 
discovery  of,  circumstances,  383;  survey  by 
Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi  in  1772,  387; 
survey  by  Ayala  and  assistants  in  1775,  391- 
393;  description  by  Ayala,  393;  general  de¬ 
scription,  II,  533,  534,  539. 

San  Francisco  Blues,  armory  of,  how  taken  by 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
HI,  829-833. 


San  Francisco  de  Asis — see  St.  Francis. 

San  Francisco  de  Borja  mission  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  258. 

San  Francisco,  city  and  county,  march  of  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza  with  settlers  from  Sonora 
for,  I,  372,  373;  unknown  until  1769,  380;  wreck 
of  San  Agustin,  Viscaino’s  search,  Cabrera 
Buena,  380;  Governor  Portola’s  expedition  in 
search  of  Monterey,  381;  discovery  of,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  383;  what  St.  Francis  had  to  do 
with  discovery,  385;  Spanish  and  Mexican 
inappreciation  of,  386;  survey  by  Pedro  Fages 
and  Father  Crespi  in  1772,  orders  of  Viceroy 
De  Croix  about,  387;  new  survey  ordered  by 
Bucareli  in  1774,  expedition  of  Rivera  y  Mon- 
cada  and  Father  Palou  in  same  year,  388; 
Anza  ordered  to  recruit  settlers  in  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  for,  390;  march  from  San  Miguel 
de  Horcasitas,  and  arrival  at  Monterey,  394; 
march  from  Monterey,  398;  route  and  first 
camp  at,  399. 

Preparations  for  presidio,  I,  400;  arrival  of 
San  Carlos,  work  at  presidio  and  mission, 
401;  formal  foundation  of  presidio,  September 
1 7,  1776,  402;  formal  foundation  of  Mission 
Dolores,  October  9,  1776,  405;  first  visit  of 
Junipero  to,  410;  second  visit  of  Junipero,  415; 
third  visit,  421;  Junfpero’s  fourth  and  last 
visit,  443,  Vancouver  at,  in  1792  and  1793, 
471;  defenseless  condition  in  1792,  and  how 
Governor  Arrillaga  fortified  Fort  Point,  work 
of  Toribio  Ruiz,  a  roving  mason,  550-552; 
survey  of  neighborhood  for  new  pueblos,  576; 
bad  condition  in  which  Cordoba  and  Alberni 
found  it  in  1796,  582;  “el  castillo”  at  Fort 
Point,  583;  repairs  and  improvements  in  1796, 
583-585;  Black  Point  fortified  in  1797,  585. 

British  ship  Raccoon  at,  in  1814,  I,  622; 
Governor  Sola  at,  in  1818,  648;  aborigines  of, 
731;  how  Luis  Antonio  Arguello,  while  ccman- 
dante  of,  built  launch  and  navigated  bay,  and 
result,  II,  51-55;  Arguello’s  departure  from, 
on  becoming  governor  in  1822,  55;  return  to, 
as  comandante  in  1826,  80;  trade  of,  in  1829, 
98;  Captain,  Morrell  at,  in  1825,  98;  Captain 
Beechey  at,  in  1826,  98,  99;  rumors  of  seizure 
of,  by  Americans,  103,  104;  Solis  and  rebels 
at,  in  1829,  no;  Victoria  visits,  in  1831,  135; 
Father  Quijas’  petition  to  have  boundaries  of 
Mission  Dolores  fixed  in  1834,  how  and  why 
denied, 185. 

Yerba  Buena,  foundation  of,  II,  201;  reasons 
for  foundation,  description  of  site  in  1829,  202; 
how  Governor  P'igueroa  was  founder  of  future 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  William  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson  first  settler,  203;  “La  Calle  de  la  Fun- 
dacion”  original  foundation  street,  203,  204; 
J os^  Joaquin  Estudiilo’s  petition  for  land  grant 
in  1835,  and  what  was  done  about  it,  204;  Josd 
Antonio  Galindo’s  petition  for  “Laguna  de  la 
Merced”  rancho,  recognition  of  “Pueblo  de 
Dolores,”  205;  inventory  of  Mission  Dolores 
property  in  1835,  208;  Pueblo  de  Dolores  rec¬ 
ognized  in  1835  by  territorial  deputation,  209; 
Russian  warehouse  at,  286;  Inspector  Hart¬ 
nell’s  proposed  pueblo  of  San  Francisco  In¬ 
dians  at  San  Mateo,  304;  question  of  pueblo  or 
no  pueblo,  no  proper  organization,  305;  desire 
of  United  States  to  possess,  317;  Micheltorena 
establishes  school  at,  340. 

American  flag  raised  at,  July  8, 1846,  II,  467, 
468;  preparations  to  defend  it  in  case  of  attack 
by  British  war-ship  Juno,  573;  name  of  Yerba 
Buena  changed  to  San  Francisco  by  Alcalde 
Bartlett,  January  30,  1847,  597,  598;  Governor 
Kearny’s  grant  of  beach-and- water  lots,  634; 
Edwin  Bryant  succeeds  Washington  A.  Bart¬ 
lett  as  first  alcalde,  urges  Kearny  grant,  and 
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offers  property  for  sale,  635;  reservations  for 
United  States  and  sales  under  Alcalde  Hyde, 
636;  Governor  Mason’s  -order  for  ayunta- 
iniento  at,  661;  ayuntamiento  selected  by 
Hyde,  July  31,  1847,  first  election  for  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1847,667;  meeting- for  relief  of  Donner 
party,  679;  Edward  Gilbert’s  census  of,  in 
August,  1847,  687,  688. 

Effect  of  gold  discovery  on,  II,  689,  692,  696; 
made  port  of  entry  by  congress  in  March, 
1848,  706;  new  alcaldes  of  1848,  conflicting 
elections  for  ayuntamiento,  and  opposing 
councils,  708,  709;  legislative  assembly  of,  and 
its  fortunes,  709,  its  organization,  715,  716; 
quarrel  with  Alcalde  Leavenworth  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Riley,  716,  717;  population,  extravagance, 
gambling  and  speculations  in  1849,  719; 
houses,  booths,  tents,  buildings,  wharves, 
landing  places,  business,  first  school,  Prot¬ 
estant  worship,  and  Alta  California  news¬ 
paper,  720-722. 

General  Smith’s  disparagement  of,  its 
cause  and  effects,  II,  723-725;  organization 
and  outrages  of  “The  Hounds,”  and  how  sup¬ 
pressed,  725-727;  election  of  1849,  ayunta¬ 
miento,  Alcalde  John  W.  Geary  and  his  in¬ 
augural,  727-729;  new  administration,  licens¬ 
ing  gambiing  tables,  advance,  progress  and 
extension  of  city,  730,  731;  first  steamboat, 
steam  communication  with  interior,  first 
political  meeting,  and  first  circus,  731,  732; 
pueblo,  claim  of,  allowed,  751;  marine  hospi¬ 
tal  and  harbor  officers  of  1850,  first  charter 
of,  802;  population  in  1850,  III,  43;  gold  veins 
at,  141;  unexpected  wealth  by  rise  of  real 
estate  in,  195,  196. 

Vigilance  committee  of  1851  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  III,  xx),  310-331. 

Early  improvements  (see  Contents,  III, 

xxi) ,  332-359;  great  fires,  350-359- 

City  advancement  (see  Contents,  III,  xxi, 

xx ii) ,  360-378. 

Old  city  debts  and  land  sales  (see  Contents, 
HI,  xxii,  xxiii),  379-402. 

Prosperity  of  1853  (see  Contents,  III,  xxiii), 
403-422. 

Business  depression  of  1854  (see  Contents, 
III.  xxiii,  xxiv),  423-441. 

Bank  failures  and  disasters  of  1835  (see 
Contents,  III,  xxiv),  442-459. 

Vigilance  committee  of  1856  (see  Contents, 
III  xxiv-xxxi),  460-649. 

Squatter  troubles  at,  III,  678-685;  effect  of 
pueblo  claim,  681,  682;  fraudulent  land  claims, 
Bolton  and  Barron  or  Santillan,  Sherrebeck, 
Limantour,  Benito  Diaz,  Osio,  Castro, 
Polack,  and  Marchena,  696,  697,  701-703;  John 
K.  Moore’s  pretended  claim  to  land,  and 
vexatious  lawsuits,  703,  704;  resistance  to 
tax  on  consigned  goods,  IV,  117;  Governor 
Bigler’s  scheme  for  extension  of  water  front, 
and  its  failure,  118,  122-124;  population  in 
1853,  133;  renewal  of  Bigler’s  water-front 
scheme,  and  new  defeats,  137-139.  156,  157, 
177;  Jesse  Carothers’  judgment  against,  how 
obtained,  and  how  set  aside,  184;  sale  of  states’ 
interest  in  beach-and-water  lots,  and  alleged 
frauds,  185. 

“Consolidation  act”  of,  IV,  189;  “Van  Ness 
ordinance,”  237-239;  “Western  Addi¬ 
tion”  and  “Outside  Lands”  of,  238,  239; 
“Bulkhead  scheme,”  259;  bid  for  state 
capital  in  i860,  266;  passage  of  bulkhead  bill, 
and  veto  by  Governor  Downey,  269-271; 
Union  meeting  of  May  11,  1861,  286;  acces¬ 
sions  of  population,  stimulation  of  business 
and  improvements  caused  by  Civil  war,  Russ 


House,  Lick  House,  and  Occidental  Hotel, ex¬ 
tension  ox  water  works  and  street  railroads, 
290;  legislative  session  of  1862  at,  295;  ques¬ 
tion  of  fortifying,  in  1862,  298;  contributions  to 
sanitary  fund  in  Civil  war,  348-350;  contribu¬ 
tions  to  sufferers  from  flood  of  1861-2,  349; 
street  railroad  improvements  in  1863,  350. 

Widening  of  Kearny  street,  IV,  402;  paid 
fire  department,  402;  acts  for  cutting  Second 
street  through  Rincon  Hill,  settlement  of, 
“Outside  Lands,”  and  sale  of  salt  marshand 
tide  lands,  423;  progress  of  sea-wall,  426; 
lottery  to  aid  Mercantile  Library  of,  433,  434; 
“Outside  Lands”  act  of  1870,  and  Golden 
Gate  Park,  434,  435;  Hunter’s  Point  dry-dock 
at,  441;  blowing  up  of  Blossom  rock  at,  440- 
442;  subsidy  act  for  benefit  of  Central  and 
Western  Pacific  railroads,  controversies,  and 
outcome,  468-471,  480;  questions  about  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  railroad  terminus  at,  487;  grant 
to  railroad  of  submerged  land  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  487,  488;  grant  of  submerged  lands  in 
Mission  bay,  489;  controversies  and  strife 
about  railroad  terminus  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  and  result,  490,  491;  bill  to  pay 
damages  for  cutting  Second  street  through 
Rincon  Hill  vetoed  by  Governor  Booth,  511; 
invention  and  development  of  cable  railroads 
in,  520-523;  electric  roads  in,  523. 

New  city  hall  commenced  in  1870,  and  re¬ 
port  in  1874  on  expensive  carelessness  of 
construction,  IV,  531, 532;  stock  and  exchange 
boards  of,  542, 543;  how  capitalists  of,  inveigled 
into  diamond  swindle,  543-548;  William  C. 
Ralston’s  speculations  and  improvements, 
Mission  woolen  mills,  Kimball  carriage 
factory,  West  Coast  furniture  factory,  San 
Francisco  sugar  refinery,  dry-dock  on 
Hunters’  Point,  Grand  Hotel,  California 
theater  and  Palace  Hotel,  553,  554;  establish¬ 
ment  of  Bank  of  Nevada  in,  556;  Adolph 
Sutro’s  investments  and  improvements  in, 
564,  565;  “Rogers’  bill”  for  public  water 
works,  opposition  of  public  to,  and  repeal, 
572;  Dupont  street  widening  and  Montgomery 
avenue  act  and  bonds,  572,  573. 

“Sand-lots,”  and  anti-Chinese  ammunition 
for,  IV,  574,  575;  halls  of  California  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
Lick  House,  and  conservatory  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  577,  578;  James  Lick’s  benefac¬ 
tions  and  gifts  to,  581,  582;  Govenor  Irwin  on 
“sand-lots”  disturbances,  583-585;  “sand- 
hots”  agitations,  587;  Frank  McCoppin’s 
“five  cent  fare”  act  for  street  railroads,  and 
“one-twelfth  act,”  588,  589;  Seventh  street 
improvement  act  of  1878  vetoed  by  Irwin,  591; 
John  F.  Swift  elected  to  assembly  in  1877  on 
question  of  fixing  water  rates,  593;  “sand- 
lots”  anti-Chinese  riots  in  1877,  William  T. 
Coleman  and  his  committee  of  safety,  595, 
596;  comparison  between  condition  of  affairs 
in  1877  and  vigilance  committee  times  of  1856, 
596- 

Coleman’s  “pick  handle  brigade,”  and  how 
riots  put  down,  IV,  597-599;  Workingmen’s 
party,  Dennis  Kearney,  meeting  at  Union 
Hall  and  incendiary  utterances,  599,  600; 
provisions  of  constitution  of  1879  as  to,  and 
freeholders’  charter,  629,  630;  chamber  oi 
commerce,  648;  repeal  of  “Rogers’  act,”  652; 
“McClure  charter”  of  1880  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  652;  repeated  failures  to  adopt  free¬ 
holders’  charter,  652;  Workingmen’s  tempo¬ 
rary  swing  and  power  in,  656;  election  by  it 
in  1879  of  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Kalloch  as  mayor, 
and  outcome,  656,  657;  reduction  ot  dockage 
and  tolls  by  harbor  commissioners  in  1885 
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and  1886,  completed  length  of  sea-wall  in  1887, 
and  cost,  707,  708. 

San  Francisco  mission — see  Mission  Dolores. 

San  Francisco  presidio,  Bucareli  orders  foun¬ 
dation  of,  in  1774,  I,  390;  site  of,  change  by 
Juan  Bautista  Anza  and  Jos6  Joaquin  Moraga 
in  March,  1776,  395;  Rivera  y  Moncada’s 
order  for  foundation,  397;  preparations  for, 
400;  particular  site  chosen  by  Moraga  in 
July,  1776,  and  how  work  proceeded,  401; 
formal  foundation,  September  17,  1776,  402; 
visit  of  Father  Junipero  to,  4x1 ;  Vancouver 
at,  471;  bad  condition  in  1793,  and  Governor 
Arrillaga’s  improvements,  550,  551;  condition 
in  1800,  608;  damage  to,  by  storms  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1898,  January,  1897,  and  February,  1802, 
bad  condition  in  1806,  610;  condition  of,  and 
cannon  at,  in  1815,  640;  in  1826,  II,  98,  99;  how 
rebel  Solis  took  unopposed  possession  of,  in 
1829,  no;  ayuntamiento  at,  in  1834,  204;  con¬ 
dition  in  1846,  and  how  Lieutenant  John  S. 
Missroon  raised  American  flag  over  ruined 
ramparts,  467. 

San  Francisco’s  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

111,656,657. 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  III,  657. 

San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  reconnoisance 
and  survey,  I,  496,  497;  foundation  and  prog¬ 
ress  of,  498,  499;  not  included  at  first  in 
Governor  Echeandia’s  plan  of  secularization, 
II ,  93,  95;  complaints  in  1833  of  Father 
Gutierrez  of,  against  Russians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  result,  171-176;  Mariano  G.  Vallejo, 
Antonio  Ortega  and  Salvador  Vallejo  com¬ 
missioners  of  secularization  of,  in  1835,  and 
Father  Quijas’  complaints  against  them,  209; 
under  direct  control  of  government  and  not 
of  inspector  Hartnell  in  1840,  301;  declared  a 
pueblo  in  1845,  and  remnants  of  property, 
except  church,  ordered  sold,  380;  pueblo 
claim  allowed,  751 — see  also  Sonoma. 

San  Francisco  stock  and  exchange  board,  IV, 
542;  decline  of  its  business  in  1877,  594,  595. 

San  Francisco  sugar  refinery,  IV,  553. 

San  Francisco  Xavier  mission  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  181;  Father  Juan  Ugarte’s  labors 
at,  189-198. 

San  Francisquita  creek,  cross  erected  on,  by 
Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Palou  in  1774,  I, 

389- 

San  Gabriel  gold,  last  spike  of  railroad  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  IV,  671. 

San  Gabriel  mission,  preparations  for,  and 
site,  I,  342;  wonder-working  picture  of  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  at,  and  foundation  of,  343;  outrage 
upon  wife  of  Indian  chief,  and  its  effects, 
344;  strategem  of  Indian  of,  that  saved  Juni- 
pero’s  life,  in  1776,  378;  neophytes  at,  in  1783 
and  1796,  454;  controversy  about  irrigation 
with  Manuel  Nieto  in  1796,  601;  Indian  out¬ 
break  at,  in  1810,  put  down  by  soldiers  from 
San  Diego,  612;  grapes  and  wine  of,  cele¬ 
brated  in  1815,  637;  Indians  of,  in  1833, 
espouse  cause  of  Echeandia  against  Gover¬ 
nor  Figueroa,  and  reasons  therefor,  740; 
Hugo  Reid,  health  officer  at,  in  1844,  789; 
how  American  Chapman  built  schooner  at, 
about  1830,  carried  it  down  to  ocean,  and 
launched  it,  II,  156,  157;  revolutionary  feel¬ 
ings  and  conspiracy  at,  in  1834,  194-196;  how 
cattle  of,  slaughtered  about  1835,  207,  208; 
school  at,  ordered  by  Governor  Figueroa, 
212;  Figueroa’s  normal  school  at,  in  1834, 
212;  Indians  at,  in  1839,  Hartnell’s  first  visit, 
condition,  298;  Hartnell’s  second  visit,  and 
Juan  Perez  major-domo,  303;  declared  re¬ 
stored  by  Micheltorena  in  1843,  324;  recog- 
,  nized  as  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  extinction 


in  1845,  3791  ordered  to  be  rented  in  1845,  382, 

383. 

San  Gabriel  mountains,  II,  537. 

San  Gabriel  river,  battle  at,  in  January,  1847,  II, 
620-622. 

San  Ignacio  mission  in  Lower  California,  I, 
229. 

Sanitary  fund  in  Civil  war,  IV,  289;  how  sani¬ 
tary  commission  was  organized,  California’s 
great  contributions,  and  permanent  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers, 
348-350. 

San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  II,  454 

San  Jacinto  mountains,  II,  537 

San  Joaquin  County,  subsidy  subscription  act 
for  Western  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  474;  con¬ 
troversy  with  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  as  successor  to  Western  Pacific,  bitter¬ 
ness  of  fight,  and  how  it  sold  its  stock,  483, 
484. 

San  Joaquin  irrigating  canal,  IV,  554. 

San  Joaquin  river,  discovered  by  Pedro  Fages 
and  Father  Crespi  in  1772,  I,  388;  called  by 
Crespi  the  San  Francisco,  388;  visited  and 
crossed  in  1776  by  Jos£  Joaquin  Moraga,  403; 
general  description  of,  II,  538;  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo’s  account  of  origin  of  name,  796;  its 
'  mountain  portion,  III,  109,  136. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  description  of,  II,  533;  ex¬ 
tent  of,  III,  872. 

San  Jorge  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker’s 
forces  at,  III,  798;  fight  at,  801,  802;  Nicar¬ 
aguan  allies  at,  802. 

San  Jos6  del  Cabo  in  Lower  California,  I,  232; 
taken  possession  of  for  United  States  by 
Commander  Montgomery  of  sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth  in  February,  1847,  643. 

Sanjosd  de  Gracia  or  Simi  rancho  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  II,  748. 

SanJos6,  Franciscans’  ship  and  its  unknown 
fate,  I,  310. 

San  Jos£,  Jesuits’  ship,  I,  176,  177. 

San  Jos6  mission,  site  of,  I,  476;  place  called  by 
Indians  Oroyson,  by  Spaniards  originally 
San  Francisco  Solano  and  Alameda,  477; 
foundation,  477;  quarrel  between  Father 
Barcenilla  and  Corporal  Miranda,  progress 
of  mission,  478;  Father  Pedro  Cuevas  at¬ 
tacked  in  1805  by  Gentiles,  several  whites 
killed,  more  serious  outbreak  prevented  by 
Sergeant  Luis  Peralta,  612;  Indian  uprising 
in  1810,  quelled  by  Gabriel  Moraga,  612;  con¬ 
troversy  with  San  Jos6  pueblo  about  bound¬ 
aries  settled  in  1809,  617;  how  Ambrosio, 
Indian  rebel  of,  was  taken,  shrived,  shot,  and 
buried,  738;  different  dialects  of  Indians  at, 
794- 

How  a  Cosumnes  Indian  at,  tried  to  give 
back  the  Christianity  he  had  received,  but 
found  it  impossible,  II,  64;  Indian  outbreak, 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  campaign  against,  and 
slaughter  of  prisoners,  1 17;  how  party,  in 
search  of  fugitives  from,  were  aided  by 
Americans  in  1830,  155;  condition  in  1839, 
complaints  of  Indians  against  administrator 
Jos6  de  Jesus  Vallejo,  visit  of  Inspector  Hart¬ 
nell,  and  bis  instructions,  299;  Indians  satis¬ 
fied  in  1840  with  major-domo  Jos6  Maria 
Amador,  303;  declared  restored  by  Michel¬ 
torena  in  1843,  324;  Alvarado’s  camp  at,  in 
January,  1845,  345-350;  ordered  to  be  rented 
in  1845,  382,  383;  Governor  Mason  ejects 
squatters  from,  in  1847  and  turns  charge  of, 
over  to  Father  Real,  656 

San  Jos<S,  pueblo  of,  foundation  by  Governor 
Felipe  de  Neve,  I,  411;  how  laid  out  and 
built  up,  412;  civil  government  of,  alcalde, 
and  guard,  413;  comparison  between,  and 
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Los  Angeles,  434;  De  Neve’s  reglamento  of 
1779  for,  522—525;  Governor  Pedro  Pages’ 
sharp  letter  in  1786  to  Ignacio  Vallejo,  alcalde 
of,  about  his  immorality,  531;  Gentile  Indian 
workmen  of,  employed  by  Fages  in  1789  to 
labor  on  new  church  for  Monterey,  538;  con¬ 
troversy  with  Santa  Clara  mission  about 
boundaries,  plans  for  irrigation,  687;  Gover¬ 
nor  Borica’s  disgust  with  laziness  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  wickedness  at,  591-594;  trouble 
with  alcalde  of,  594;  hemp  culture  at,  597, 
598. 

Progress  of,  from  1777  to  1805,  I,  616,  617; 
the  famous  alameda,  when  and  how  made, 
dispute  with  Santa  Clara  about  boundaries 
settled  in  1800,  controversy  with  San  Jos6 
mission  settled  in  1809,  population  from  1805 
to  1815,  617;  ayuntamiento  for,  ordered  to  be 
elected  in  1822,  II,  45;  diezmos  or  tithes,  how 
disposed  of,  56;  opposition  to  acts  expelling 
Spaniards  in  1829,  _  87,  88;  action  against 
Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  137;  Governor 
Figueroa’s  orders  against  vandalism  on  ala¬ 
meda,  170;  school  ordered  by  Figueroa  for, 
212;  called  “  San  Jos<5  de  Alrarado”  in  1839, 
258;  opposition  to  “Dolores”  as  capital  of 
second  partido  of  first  district,  258. 

American  flag  at,  in  1846,  II,  571;  occupied 
by  Lieutenant  James  H.  Watmough,  left 
in  charge  of  Captain  Charles  M.  Weber  and 
Lieutenant  John  M.  Murphy,  strengthened  by 
Lieutenant  Pinkney  of  frigate  Savannah  and 
sixty  marines,  604;  pueblo  claim  of,  allowed, 
751;  meeting  of  first  legislature  at,  785;  first 
city  charter  of*  802;  participation  in  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  IIS, 
495;  Joaquin  Murietaat,  in  1851,  714;  meeting 
of  legislature  of  1851  at,  IV,  58;  opposition 
to  removal  of  state  capital  from,  70-77; 
proposition  to  remove  legislature  of  1852 
from  Vallejo  to,  defeated,  94;  proposition  of 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9  to  re¬ 
move  capital  to,  defeated,  625. 

San  Juan  Bautista  de  Malibat  o  Ligui  mission 
in  Lower  California,  I,  201,  229. 

San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  preparations  for, 
and  site,  I,  479;  foundation  and  progress, 
place  called  by  Indians  Popelontchun,  480; 
description  of  buildings  and  grounds,  500; 
attempt  of  Gentile  Indians  to  destroy,  in 
1800,  612;  place  of  refuge  for  families  on 
attack  of  Monterey  by  Buenos  Ayres  insur¬ 
gents  in  1818,  652;  different  tribes  of  Indians 
at,  794;  application  of  four  Indians  of,  for 
emancipation  in  1827,  opposed  by  Father  De 
la  Cuesta,  and  denied,  II,  92,  93;  Governor 
Figueroa  dies  at,  in  1835,  213;  old  armory  at, 
in  1836,  229;  ex-mission  called  pueblo  of 
“San  Juan  de  Castro”  and  made  capital  of 
first  district  and  of  first  partido  of  first  dis¬ 
trict  in  1839,  257;  under  direct  control  of 
government  and  not  of  Inspector  Hartnell  in 
1840,  301;  Micheltorena  establishes  school  at, 
340;  declared  a  pueblo,  and  remnants  of 
property,  except  church,  ordered  sold,  380; 

■  ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845,  382. 

San  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  site  passed  by 
Portola’s  expedition  of  1769,  I,  326;  founda¬ 
tion  interrupted  by  Indian  outbreak  at  San 
Diego,  369,  370,  372;  refounded  in  1776  by 
Junfpero,  377;  site,  378,  379;  neophytes  at,  in 
1783  and  1796,  454;  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents 
at,  in  1818,  655,  656;  how  an  apostate  at,  blas¬ 
phemed,  and  Father  Boscana’s  account  of 
his  death,  705;  refusal  of  Indians  at,  in  1827, 
to  work  until  forced,  740;  their  espousal  in 
1833  °f  cause  of  Echeandia  against  Governor 
Figueroa,  and  reasons  therefor,  740;  Father 


Boscana’s  account  of  Indians  of,  their  origin, 
customs  and  traditions,  746-794. 

Indian  pueblo  of,  organized  by  Governor 
Figueroa,  II,  184;  Indian  clamors  against 
administrator  Santiago  Argiiello,  in  1839, 
pronounced  unjust  by  Inspector  Hartnell, 
297;  Indians  at,  in  1839,  298;  Hartnell’s  sec¬ 
ond  visit  to,  in  1840,  appointment  of  Agustin 
Jansens  as  major-domo  in  place  of  Ramon 
Argiiello,  303;  the  only  ex-mission  regularly 
converted  into  an  Indian  pueblo,  305,  306; 
declared  restored  as  mission  by  Michel¬ 
torena  in  1843,  324;  recognized  as  ruined  in 
1845,  declared  a  pueblo,  and  remnants  of 
property,  except  church,  ordered  sold,  379, 
380;  ordered  sold  at  public  auction  in  1845, 
382;  appearance  in  1830,  522. 

San  Juan  del  Sur  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walk¬ 
er’s  seizure  of,  in  1855,  III,  774;  end  on  Pa¬ 
cific  of  transit  line,  785;  Costa  Ricans  at,  792; 
Walker  at,  801;  United  States  sloop-of-war 
St.  Mary’s  at,  rescue  of  Walker,  802,  803; 
bombardment  by  schooner  Granada  pre¬ 
vented  by  St.  Mary’s,  802. 

San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  castle  of,  taken  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  1847,  II,  646. 

San  Leandro,  Jos6  Castro’s  march  to,  and 
countermarch  from,  in  1846,  II,  569. 

San  Lorenzo  river,  named  by  discoverers  of 
San  Francisco  bay  in  1769,  I,  382;  bridge 
over,  built  by  Alberto  de  Cdrdoba,  588. 

San  Lorenzo,  town,  Alameda  county,  indorses 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
HI,  550. 

San  Lucas,  Lower  California,  taken  possession 
of,  and  American  flag  raised  by  Commander 
Montgomery  of  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  in 
February,  1847,  II,  643. 

San  Luis  Gonzaga  rancho  in  Mariposa  county, 
III,  7x6. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  in,  IV,  485. 

San  Luis  Obispo  mission,  site  passed  by  Por¬ 
tola’s  expedition  of  1769,  1,  325;  how  Junfpero 
Serra  resolved  to  found,  345 ;  site  of,  346 ; 
foundation,  346  ;  manufacture  of  roofing  tiles 
at,  347 ;  neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454  ; 
lots  at,  granted  by  Jacobo  Ugarte  y  Loyola, 
comandante-general  of  the  Provincias  In- 
ternas,  544;  flouring  mill  at,  598;  Father  Luis 
Antonio  Martinez’  march  with  Indians  of, 
against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  18x8,  656; 
how  property  of,  sold  in  1835,  II,  207  ;  recog¬ 
nized  as  ruined  in  1845,  declared  a  pueblo  and 
remnants  of  property,  except  church,  ordered 
sold,  379,  380;  ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845, 
sold  for  five  hundred  dollars,  382,  383 ;  grant 
of  land  at,  to  Francisco  Cayuelas  in  1789,  747, 
748. 

San  Luis  Rey  mission,  site  passed  by  Portola’s 
expedition  of  1769,  I,  326;  selection  of  site, 
485;  foundation  of,  486;  place  called  Tacayme 
by  Indians,  486 ;  progress  of,  487  ;  how  an 
Indian  of,  reviled  teachings  of  missionaries, 
735;  what  neophyte  Buenaventura  had  to  say 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1826  against  Alcalde.  Vicente 
Sanchez  and  the  government,  739;  refusal  of 
Indians  of,  in  1827,  to  work  until  forced,  es¬ 
pousal  in  1833  of  cause  of  Echeandia  against 
Governor  Figueroa,  and  reasons  therefor, 
740;  their  protest  in  1840  against  occupation 
of  Temdcula  by  Pico  brothers,  741. 

Echeandia’s  enlistment  and  arming  of  In¬ 
dians  to  fight  against  Agustin  V.  Zamorano 
in  1832,  and  result,  II,  151,  152;  report  of 
Pablo  de  Portilla,  commissioner  of  seculariza¬ 
tion,  on  condition  of  affairs,  189,  190;  pueblo 
at,  in  1834,  including  Las  Flores  and  Pala, 
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206;  school  at,  ordered  by  Figueroa,  2tc  ; 
Indians  in  1839,  297 ;  Inspector  Hartnells 
visit  in  1840,  and  troubles  with  Pio  and  An¬ 
dres  Pico,  303;  placed  in  charge  of  Jost* 
Joaquin  Estudillo  as  major-domo,  304  ;  de¬ 
clared  restored  by  Micheltorena  in  1843,  324  ; 
reorganized  as  ruined  and  nearly  extinct  in 
1845,  379;  ordered  to  be  rented  in  1845,  382, 
384  ;  Robinson’s  description  of,  in  1829,  517- 
5i9»  521. 

San  Mateo  County,  subsidy  subscription  to  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jos6  railroad,  IV,  470. 

San  Mateo  Tanning  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  its  speculations,  IV,  427,  428; 
alleged  bribery  in  favor. of,  437,  438. 

San  Mateo,  town,  “el  rancho  del  rey”  estab¬ 
lished  at,  in  1797,  and  opposition  of  mission¬ 
aries  to,  I,  586;  Inspector  Hartnell’s  proposed 
Indian  pueblo  at,  II,  304. 

San  Miguel  Island,  I,  74,  II,  540. 

San  Miguel  mission,  how  site  selected,  I,  481; 
foundation,  481;  place  called  by  Indians 
Vahea  and  by  Spaniards  Los  Pozos,  481 ; 
strange  actions  of  Father  Concepcion,  482- 
484 ;  progress,  484 ;  Indians  of,  confined  at 
San  Diego  in  1794  for  attempting  to  burn 
mission  and  murder  guard,  553;  masses  at, 
for  soul  of  Governor  Arrillaga,63o;  recognized 
as  ruined  and  extinct  in  1845,  II,  379;  fugitive 
Indians  of,  ordered  to  return  in  1845,  380 ; 
ordered  sold  at  auction  in  1845,  382 ;  murder¬ 
ers  at,  in  1848,  674. 

San  Miguel  mission  on  Todos  Santos  bay, 
Lower  California,  founded  by  Dominicans, 
I,  554;  military  jurisdiction  over,  transferred 
from  San  Diego  to  Loreto,  607 ;  extravagant 
thanksgiving  of  Father  Felix  Caballero,  mis¬ 
sionary  of,  for  defeat  of  Solis  rebellion  in 
1829,  II,  1 13. 

San  Miguel  rancho  at  San  Francisco  granted 
to  Josi  de  Jesus  Noe  in  1845,  III,  382;  Adolph 
Sutro’s  investments  in,  and  forest  on,  IV,  564. 

San  Nicolas  Island,  female  Robinson  Crusoe  of, 

I,  795?  79b;  position  of,  II,  540. 

San  Pablo  bay,  seen  in  1769,  I,  384 ;  skirted 
by  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi  in  1772, 
388;  surveyed  in  1775  by  Jos6  Canizares,  first 
pilot  of  ship  San  Carlos,  392;  surveyed  in 
1776  by  Fernando  Quiros  and  Canizares,  404 ; 
description  of,  534. 

San  Pasqual,  battle  of,  II,  613-616. 

San  Pedro  bay,  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  at,  in 
1818, 1,  655;  trade  at,  in  1829,  II,  98;  position  of, 
539;  Henry  A.  Crabb  and  his  filibusters  at, 
III,  808.  ' 

San  Pedro,  Dominican  mission  of,  at  Casilep^  in 
Lower  California,  I,  599. 

San  Pedro  Point,  passed  by  discoverers  of  San 
Francisco  bay  in  1769,  I,  382. 

San  Pedro  rancho  in  Los  Angeles  county,  II, 
749- 

San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  mission  on  Colorado 
river,  foundation  and  destruction,  I,  426-432. 

San  Quentin  in  Marin  county,  selection  and 
purchase  of,  for  state  prison,  IV,  118. 

San  Rafael  land  grant  in  Los  Angeles  county, 

II,  748. 

San  Rafael  mission,  reasons  for  founding  mis¬ 
sions  north  of  San  Francisco,  I,  493 ;  founda¬ 
tion  and  site,  494  ;  not  included  in  Governor 
Echeandia’s  plan  of  secularization,  II,  93,  95; 
Victoria’s  visit  to,  in  1831,  135;  complaint  of 
Father  Mercado  of,  in  1833,  against  Russians, 
and  how  Figueroa  put  a  quietus  upon  them, 
176;  P'igueroa’s  charges  against  Mercado  of 
murdering  Indians,  176-178 ;  pueblo  at,  or¬ 
dered  in  1834  by  Figueroa,  206 ;  trouble  be¬ 
tween  Inspector  Hartnell  and  Mariano  G. 


Vallejo  in  reference  to,  301,  302 ;  Indians  at, 
in  1840,  302;  fugitive  Indians  of,  ordered  to 
return  in  1845,  380;  ordered  sold  at  auction  in 
1845,  382. 

San  Rafael  mountains,  II,  536. 

San  Raimundo  Valley,  followed  by  Portola’s 
expedition  in  1769,  I,  384. 

San  Salvador  in  Central  America,  forces  of, 
march  against  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua, 
111,796. 

Sansevaine,  Pedro,  arrival  in  1838,  II,  280. 

San  Vicente,  Canon  Agustin  Fernandez  de, 
how  he  brought  news  of  Mexican  independ¬ 
ence  and  empire  to  California  in  1822,  I,  665 ; 
how  received  by  Governor  Sola  and  Cali¬ 
fornians,  666,  667,  II,  43;  instructions  about 
election  of  deputy  to  imperial  cortes,  45;  or¬ 
ders  election  for  provincial  deputation,  45; 
return  to  Mexico,  51. 

San  Vicente  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans 
in  Lower  California,  I,  554. 

Santa  Ana  in  Lower  California,  I,  307,  308. 

Santa  Ana  mountains,  II,  537. 

Santa  Ana  river,  how  named,  I,  342. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  heads  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  Mexico  as  Federalist,  assists  in 
preventing  Centralist  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza 
taking  his  seat  as  president,  and  instrumental 
in  driving  out  and  shooting  the  Federal 
president  Vicente  Guerrero,  II,  121;  rise  of, 
in  Mexico  in  1832,  and  effect  on  Governor 
P'igueroa’s  soldiers,  164;  how  he  became  a 
Centralist  and  secured  succession  to  presi¬ 
dency  of  Mexican  republic,  “Plan  of  Zava- 
leta,”  and  “Pacification  of  Mexico,”  178; 
Figueroa’s  address  and  glorification  of,  in 
1833,  i78,  179  |  how  he  prevented  Jos6  Maria 
Hijar  from  becoming  governor  of  California, 
192. 

President  of  Mexico  in  1834,  overland  jour¬ 
ney  of  his  courier  from  Mexico  to  Monterey 
in  forty-five  days,  II,  193  ;  vacates  presiden¬ 
tial  chair  to  head  Mexican  army  in  war 
against  Texas,  222;  taken  prisoner  by  Texans, 
235;  diverts  and  in  effect  confiscates  pious 
fund  of  the  Californias,  308;  appoints  Michel¬ 
torena  governor  of  the  Californias  in  1842, 
314;  schemes  in  1843,  “Bases  de  Tacubaya” 
and  “Political  Regeneration  of  the  Nation,” 
325,  326;  proclamation  in  favor  of  Spanish 
priests,  327;  character,  broad  sash  and  medal, 
327,328;  title  of  “Benem^rito  de  la  Patria,” 
327,  328  ;  vote  of  California  for  him  as  presi¬ 
dent,  328. 

Orders  against  Americans  in  California,  II, 
329;  how  he  temporarily  fell  from  power  in 
1845, 361, 362;  violent  measures  against  Amer¬ 
ican  immigration  to  California,  417 ;  promise 
in  regard  to  Texas,  and  how  he  did  not  fulfil 
it,  455;  defeated  by  General  Taylor  at  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  645,646;  at  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  II,  646,  647 ;  his  policy,  defeat  on  every 
side,  flight,  647-653;  again  at  head  of  affairs 
in  Mexico  in  1853,  and  Raousset-Boulbon’s 
experience  with  him,  III,  740,  741;  alarm  at 
William  Walker’s  raid  in  Lower  California, 
and  action,  743,  744;  forced  retirement  in 
1848,  recall  in  1853,  president  for  fifth  time, 
and  expulsion  in  1855,  IV,  413. 

“Santa  Anna  y  Farias,”  name  of  proposed 
pueblo  on  Mark  West  creek  near  Santa  Rosa 
in  1834,  II,  197. 

Santa  Barbara  channel,  superiority  of  Indians 
of,  over  most  other  aborigines  of  California, 
I,  729,  741  ;  battles  among  Indians  of,  in  1795, 
768. 

Santa  Barbara  County,  prices  of  land  in,  from 
1850  to  1865,  III,  666. 
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Santa  Barbara  Island,  II,  540. 

Santa  Barbara  mission,  Rivera  y  Moncada 
ordered  to  recruit  soldiers  and  settlers  for,  in 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  I,  423;  arrival  of  portion 
of  recruits  at  Colorado  river,  428;  how  led  by 
Cayetano  Limon  to  San  Gabriel,  429;  founda¬ 
tion  delayed  for  want  of  supplies,  438;  foun¬ 
dation,  December  4,  1786,  455,  456;  rapid 
progress,  456  457;  refusal  of  Indians  in  1838 
to  work  until  clothed,  740;  epidemic  of  influ¬ 
enza  in  1798,  788;  outbreak  of  Indians  in  1824, 
fight  there,  and  how  interrupted  for  midday 
prayer  and  dinner,  II,  62;  burial  of  Governor 
Figueroa’s  remains  in,  214;  Inspector  Hart¬ 
nell’s  visit  to,  in  1839,  and  trouble  with  admin¬ 
istrator  Francisco  Cota,  298;  declared  re¬ 
stored  by  Michellorena  in  1843,  324;  property 
to  be  divided  in  1845  between  church,  bishop¬ 
ric,  and  Indians,  381;  ordered  rented  for  nine 
years  in  18 15,  382;  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  in  1845,  385. 

Santa  Barbara,  town  and  city,  site  passed  by 
Portola’s  expedition  in  1769,  I,  326;  Rivera  y 
Moncada  ordered  to  recruit  soldiers  and  set¬ 
tlers  for,  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  423;  arrival 
of  portion  of  recruits  at  San  Gabriel,  428,  429; 
preparations  for  foundation  of  presidio,  435; 
foundation  of  presidio,  April  21,  1782,  435; 
Felipe  de  Goycoechea,  comandante  of,  456; 
Vancouver  at,  in  1793,  471;  condition  of  pre¬ 
sidio  in  1792,  551;  repairs  made  by  Alberto  de 
Cdrdoba,  588;  how  school  teacher  of  and  cabin 
boy  of  ship  Princesa  exchanged  places  with 
improvement  to  the  school  department,  596; 
bad  condition  in  1806,  610;  remarkable  case 
of  crime  and  execution  at,  618,  619. 

Josd  Dario  Arguello  comandante  of,  from 
1806  to  18x4,  I,  632;  condition  of,  and  cannon 
at,  in  1815,  640;  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  at, 
in  1818,  635;  visit  of  Spanish  brig  Aguila  and 
strange  conduct  of  its  captain  in  1825,  II,  69, 
70;  trade  at,  in  1829,  98;  seizure  of  Romualdo 
Pacheco,  comandante,  and  Roderigo  del 
Pliego  by  Solis  rebel  conspirators  in  1829, 
how  released,  and  conspiracy  put  down,  no; 
how  sailor  deserter  at,  set  up  for  doctor, 
administered  prescriptions  in  aguardiente, 
and  did  a  brisk  business,  157;  arrival  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Chico  at,  and  foretaste  of  his  violence, 
218. 

Congress  of  “El  Estado  libre  y  soberano 
de  la  Alta  California”  held  at,  and  Governor 
Alvarado’s  proclamation,  II,  241-244;  recep¬ 
tion  of  bishop  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  at,  in 
1841,  his  court,  great  plans,  proposed  cathe¬ 
dral  and  palace,  307-309;  Governor  Michelto- 
rena  establishes  school  at,  340;  revolt  of  Jos6 
Antonio  Carrillo  at,  in  1845  and  how  defeated, 
392>  393!  h°w  Governor  Pico  stopped  at,  be¬ 
tween  troubles  at  Los  Angeles  and  Monterey, 
41 1,  413;  bay  of,  539. 

Theodore  Talbot’s  occupation  of,  and  mas¬ 
terly  retreat  from,  II,  588,  600;  how  place  re¬ 
taken  in  December,  1846,  and  Talbot  rehoists 

•  American  flag,  603;  how  town  fined  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  by  Governor  Mason  for  theft  of 
a  United  States  cannon,  and  effect  produced 
upon  memories  of  citizens,  66S,  669;  pueblo 
claim  allowed,  751;  first  charter,  802. 

Santa  Catalina,  Dominican  mission  in  Lower 
California,  I,  599. 

Santa  Catalina  Island,  I,  74;  Viscaino  at,  139- 
141;  Captain  Cunningham's  houseon,  in  1827, 
II,  104,  105;  position  of,  540. 

Santa  Clara  County,  originally  called  San  Josd, 
II,  793;  subsidy  subscription  to  San  Francisco 
and  San  Josd  railroad,  IV,  470;  to  Western 


Pacific  railroad,  471;  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
in,  485. 

Santa  Clara  mission,  order  by  Bucareli  in  1774 
for  foundation  of,  I,  390;  Fathers  Murguia 
and  Pena  Saravia  named  as  missionaries  of, 
394;  formal  foundation,  407;  Indians  at,  409; 
visit  of  Junipero  to,  410;  second  visit  of  Juni- 
pero,  415;  third  visit  and  confirmations  at, 
421;  neophytes  at,  in  1783  and  1796,  454;  con¬ 
troversy  with  San  Josd  about  boundaries,  587; 
famous  alameda  of,  when  and  how  made,  617; 
settlement  of  boundary  dispute  in  1800,  617; 
outbreak  of  Indians,  and  its  defeat,  II,  116; 
Sanchez’  march,  Vallejo’s  campaign,  and 
slaughter  of  prisoners,  117;  Father  Tomas  de 
la  Pena  Saravia  charged  in  1786  with  killing 
Indians,  and  result,  177;  school  at,  ordered 
by  Governor  Figueroa,  212;  head  of  Indian 
horse-thief  set  up  on  plaza  of,  in  1839,  275l 
Indians  of,  satisfied  with  major-domo  Ignacio 
Alviso  in  1840,  303;  declared  restored  by 
Micheltorena  in  1843,  324‘,  ordered  to  be  rented 
in  1845,  382,  383;  Jos6  Castro’s  camp  at,  409; 
Governor  Mason  in  1847  ejects  squatters  from, 
and  turns  over  to  Father  Real,  636. 

Santa  Clara  Valley,  traversed  by  Portola’s  ex¬ 
pedition  in  1769,  I,  384;  Pedro  Fages  and 
Father  Crespi  at,  in  1772,  387;  called  “La 
Llanura  de  los  Robles  de  la  Puerto  de  San 
Francisco,”  387;  traversed  by  founders  of 
San  Francisco,  394,  400;  earliest  visitors  to, 
407;  description  and  products,  409;  visited  by 
Junipero  in  September,  1777,  411;  battles 
among  Indians  of,  in  1788,  768. 

Santa  Cruz  County,  temporarily  called  Branci- 
forte,  II,  793. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Querdtaro,  college  of — see  Col¬ 
lege  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Querdtaro. 

Santa  Cruz  in  Lower  California — see  La  Paz. 

Santa  Cruz  Island,  I,  74,  540. 

Santa  Cruz  mission,  place  passed  and  named 
by  Portola’s  expedition  in  1769,  I,  382;  selec¬ 
tion  and  description  of  site,  461;  surveyed  by 
President  Lasuen  and  Corporal  Luis  Peralta 
in  1791,  *461;  foundation,  part  taken  by  Indian 
Sugert  and  his  daughters,  Lucenza  and  Clara, 
462;  Hermenegildo  Sal’s  instructions,  463; 
progress  of,  465;  controversy  with  Branciforte 
about  boundaries,  587;  mill,  lime-kilns  and 
bridge  built  by  Alberto  de  Cdrdoba  at,  588; 
murder  of  Father  Quintana,  cruelties  prac¬ 
ticed  against  Indians,  Quintana’s  reported 
scourge  of  iron,  and  use  of  it,  613;  erection  of 
pueblo  at,  ordered  by  Governor  Figueroa  in 
1834,  to  be  called  “Pueblo  de  Figueroa,”  II, 
206;  under  direct  control  of  government  and 
not  of  Inspector  Hartnell  in  1840,  301;  declared 
restored  by  Micheltorena  in  1843,  324* 

Santa  Ella,  Tyrso  Gonzales  de,  I,  167,  175,  186. 

Santa  Fd,  American  flag  raised  at,  by  General 
Kearny  in  1846,  II,  609. 

Santa  Gertrudis  land  grant  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  II,  748.  , 

Santa  Gertrudis  mission  in  Lower  California, 
I,  238. 

Santa  Indz  mission,  proposed  site  chosen  by 
Father  Lasuen  in  1798,  place  called  by  Indians 
Calahuasa,  I,  488,  490;  selection  of  site  at 
Lajalupe,  490,  491;  foundation  and  progress, 
491,  492;  Father  Estevan  Tapis  takes  charge 
of,  in  1813,  494;  desperate  uprising  of  Indians 
in  1824,  737,  738;  particulars  of  attack,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  how  Indians  driven  off,  II,  59,  60; 
place  of  lefuge  when  Purisima  mission  de¬ 
stroyed,  62;  meeting  of  Governor  Echeandia 
with  Solis  rebels,  and  how  rebels  were  routed 
without  standing  fire,  111;  condition  in  1839, 
298,  299;  proposition  to  make  it  the  capital, 
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339;  proposition  to  make  it  a  college,  339; 
Governor  Micheltorena’s  grant  of  land  and 
money  for  college,  340;  Father  Duran  makes 
donation  to  Indians,  ordered  to  be  rented  in 
1845  for  nine  years  to  highest  bidder,  382. 

Santa  In 6z  mountains,  II,  536;  passage  of,  by 
Fremont  and  army  in  December,  1846,  603. 

Santa  In£z  river,  formerly  called  Santa  Rosa, 
If  457- 

Santa  Lucia  mountains,  II,  536;  gold  veins  in, 
III,  141. 

Santa  Maria,  Father  Vicente,  at  San  Diego  in 
1776,  I,  375;  chaplain  on  ship  San  Carlos  on 
first  entrance  through  Golden  Gate,  391; 
accompanies  Junipero  to  San  Diego  in  1776, 
399,  401;  missionary  of  San  Buenaventura, 
440;  assists  in  survey  for  Santa  Barbara  mis¬ 
sion,  455;  Vancouver’s  account  of  love  of  neo¬ 
phytes  for,  472,  473;  selects  site  of  San  Fer¬ 
nando  mission,  484. 

Santa  Monica  mountains,  II,  537, 

Santa  Rosa,  attempt  to  found  mission  at,  I, 
499  ;  pueblo  of  “  Santa  Anna  y  Farias  ”  pro¬ 
jected  in  1834  byJos6  Maria  Hiiar  and  Jos6 
Maria  Padres,  and  its  failure,  II,  196,  197; 
site  of  pueblo  changed  to  Sonoma,  201 ;  pro¬ 
posed  military  establishment  at,  in  1839,  261; 
difference  made  in  looks  of  country  about,  in 

»  1851  by  American  farmers,  III,  867;  act  for 
college  at,  vetoed  by  Governor  Booth  in 
1872,  and  why,  IV,  510. 

Santa  Rosa  Island,  I,  74,  540. 

Santa  Rosalia  de  Mulej6  mission  in  Lower 
California,  I,  201. 

Santa  Susanna  mountains,  II,  537. 

Santa  Teresa,  treaty  of,  in  1844,  II,  345,  346. 

Santiago  de  los  Coras  mission  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I,  229,  230;  resolution  in  1791  to  sup¬ 
press  it  as  useless,  555. 

Santiago,  Father  Juan  Norberto  de,  assists  in 
selecting  site  for  and  founding  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  I,  466. 

Santiago,  Felipe — see  James,  Philip. 

Santiago,  Josl  Fernando,  claim  of  damages 
against  state  for  injury  to  vessel  in  charge  of 
pilot,  IV,  125-127. 

Santiago,  ship,  built  at  San  Bias,  voyage  to 
California,  I,  361 ;  voyage  to  northwest  coast 
under  command  of  Juan  Perez,  and  discovery 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  366,  367;  voyage  to 
northwest  coast  under  command  of  Bruno  de 
Heceta,  367. 

Santillan,  Prudencio,  priest  at  Mission  Dolores 
in  February,  1846,  alleged  grantee  of  Bolton 
and  Barron  fraudulent  land  claim  for  San 
Francisco,  III,  696. 

Santo  Tomas  mission,  founded  by  Dominicans 
in  Lower  California,  I,  554. 

Sarahsville,  mining  camp,  and  how  so  named, 
III,  80. 

Saravia,  Father  Tomas  de  la  Pena,  named  to 
accompany  voyage  oi  Bruno  de  Heceta  in 
1774,  I)  366 ;  starts  with  Comandante  Rivera 
y  Moncada  to  found  Santa  Clara  mission, 
377 ;  named  missionary  of  Santa  Clara  mis¬ 
sion,  394;  at  foundation  of  San  Francisco 
presidio,  402;  founds  Santa  Clara  mission, 
408 ;  charged  in  1786  with  killing  an  Indian, 
but  his  Indian  accusers  not  credited  and  ban¬ 
ished  for  alleged  perjury,  II,  177. 

Sargent,  Aaron  A.,  United  States  senator,  pro¬ 
cures  appointment  of  Rev.  E.  Thomas  as 
Modoc  peace  commissioner,  III,  953  ;  candi¬ 
date  for  United  States  senator  in  1857,  IV, 
206;  and  again  in  1863,  335 ;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1863,  352 ;  congressman  in  1862 
and  1863,  366;  part  in  preparation  and  pas¬ 
sage  of  Pacific  railroad  act  of  July  i,  1862, 


459-461 ;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1871,  505;  part  in  putting  down  sand-lots 
riots  in  San  Francisco  in  1877,  596;  meeting 
with  Dennis  Kearney,  and  result,  599;  candi¬ 
date  for  United  States  senate  in  1884,  and 
how  affected  by  candidacy  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  682 ;  United  States  minister  to  court  of 
Berlin,  controversy  with  German  officials  on 
subject  of  American  pork,  Charles  W.  Cross’ 
resolutions  in  state  senate  approving  his 
course  as  minister,  and  their  defeat,  6S2,  683 ; 
defeated  for  United  States  senator  in  Repub¬ 
lican  caucus  by  Stanford,  689  ;  circumstances 
connected  with  his  defeat,  690;  opposes  “boy¬ 
cotting”  resolutions  in  anti-Chinese  state 
convention  of  1886,  and  withdraws,  702. 

Saric,  old  mission  and  town  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
Raousset-Boulbon  at,  III,  733-735. 

Sarria,  Father  Vincente  Francisco  de,  prefect 
of  missions  from  about  1816  to  1820,  and  again 
in  1825,  I,  501 ;  refuses  to  swear  to  Mexican 
republic,  504 ;  opposes  republic  and  ordered 
to  be  banished,  505;  why  order  of  banishment 
not  executed,  506,  507;  present  at  swearing 
of  allegiance  to  King  Fernando  VII.  in  1809, 
628 ;  one  of  junta  at  Monterey  in  1822  to 
swear  to  independence  and  empire  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  representative  of  Jos 6  Senan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  missions,  II,  44;  part  as  negotiator  in 
Pablo  de  Portilla’s  campaign  against  Tulare 
Indians  in  1824,  64  ;  refusal  to  swear  to  Mexi¬ 
can  constitution  of  1824,  65,  66 ;  how  ordered 
to  be  arrested  and  transported,  66;  president 
of  missions  in  1825  superseded  by  Father 
Narciso  Duran,  and  subsequent  departure 
from  country,  67  ;  complaints  in  1824  against 
foreign  ideas,  infidel  publications,  heresy 
and  heretical  books,  74,  75 ;  opposition  to 
constitution  of  1826,  85;  use  made  by  Jos6 
Maria  Padres  in  1830  of  fact  that  Sarria  had 
not  been  sent  out  of  country,  126 ;  Governor 
Victoria  takes  part  of,  and  justifies,  130; 
Figueroa  instructed  in  1832  to  watch  move¬ 
ments  of,  161 ;  Robinson’s  account  of,  in 
1830,  523. 

Satterlee,  John,  judge  of  old  superior  court  of 
San  Francisco,  Jesse  Carothers’  judgment 
against  city,  IV,  184. 

Saucelito.  whalers  accustomed  to  lie  at,  and 
why,  II,  202 ;  fresh  water  supplies  from,  in 
early  days  of  San  Francisco,  III,  425. 

Saunders,  leader  of  San  Francisco  “  Hounds  ” 
in  1849,  trial,  conviction,  sentence,  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  II,  726,  727. 

Saunders,  R.  F.,  appointed  commissioner  to 
select  land  for  state  capital  purposes  at 
Vallejo  in  1851,  IV,  76. 

Sausalito — see  Saucelito. 

Savage,  James  D.,  settlement  at  Wood’s  Cross¬ 
ing  in  1848,  and  at  Big  Oak  Flat  in  1849,  re¬ 
lations  with  Indians,  III,  129;  his  squaw 
wives,  188,  189;  appointed  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  “Mariposa  battalion”  in  1851,  189; 
how  he  grew  rich  among  Indians,  80o; 
attacks  upon,  by  Yosemite  Indians,  837;  how 
and  why  appointed  major  of  Mariposa  battal¬ 
ion,  839;  march  and  taking  of  Ponwatchee 
rancheria  near  Wawona,  842;  conference 
with  Tenieya,  chief  of  Yosemites,  843,  844  ; 
march  to,  and  first  sight  of,  Yosemite  Valley, 
846-848 ;  treaties  with  Kaweahs  and  Chow- 
chillas,  851,  852;  quarrel  and  encounter  in 
1852  with  Walter  H.  Harvey,  and  how  Har¬ 
vey  killed  him,  859. 

Savage,  Michael,  first  miner  at  Forest  City, 
III,  100. . 

Savage  mine,  and  bonanza,  III,  159,  IV,  541- 

Savannah,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  384. 
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Savannah,  United  States  frigate,  in  service  on 
west  coast  of  Mexico  in  1846,  II,  457 ;  how  it 
reached  Monterey  on  July  2,  1846,  458,  459  ;  at 
San  Francisco  in  September,  588 ;  at  San  Pe¬ 
dro  with  troops  to  put  down  Los  Angeles 
insurrrection,  598;  return  to  Monterey,  617. 

Savings  and  Loan  Society  of  San  Francisco, 

III,  656,  657. 

Savings  banks,  corporation  act  passed  in  1862, 
and  its  effects,  IV,  297;  Governor  Irwin  on 
protection  of  depositors,  586;  number  and 
good  condition  of  savings  banks  in  1887,  707. 

Savings  Union  of  San  Francisco,  III,  657. 

Sawmill  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  122,  123;  dis¬ 
trict  mining  laws,  259;  Joaquin  Murieta’s  pro¬ 
posed  attack  upon,  and  how  Colonel  Thomas 
N.  Cazneau  protected  it,  720,  721. 

Sawyer,  Lorenzo,  elected  in  1863  justice  of  su¬ 
preme  court,  IV,  353;  judge  of  United  States 
circuit  court  at  time  of  compromise  of  rail¬ 
road  tax  suits  in  1884,  6S0. 

Sawyer’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Scalping  by  Indians,  I,  769,  III,  948,  970;  of  In¬ 
dians  by  whites,  III,  888,  891,  915. 

Scanned,  David,  Evening  Bulletin’s  notice  of, 
in  connection  with  Cora  case,  III,  473;  letter 
from  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  Of 
1856  to,  494;  call  on  posse  comitatus,  495-497; 
second  missive  from  vigilance  committee  to, 
504  ;  surrender  of  county  jail,  506,  507  ;  asked 
to  resign  office,  521;  committee  resolves  not  to 
take  action  against,  618 ;  refuses  to  resign, 
636;  chief  engineer  of  San  Francisco  fire  de¬ 
partment  in  1861,  and  position  on  Union 
question,  IV,  285. 

Scar-faced  Charley,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  944,  946;  friend  and  protector 
of  Toby  Riddle,  959;  opposition  to  assassina¬ 
tion  of  peace  commissioners,  960,965  ;  escape 
with  Captain  Jack  from  lava  beds,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  surrender,  975,  976 ;  witness  for  Mo- 
docs  at  court-martial  trial,  978. 

“Scarlet  Letter,”  William  M.  Gwin’s  so- 
called,  IV,  210. 

Scenery,  II,  568. 

Schaaff,  H.  C.,  assault  upon  at  San  Francisco 
in  1855  by  Philander  Brace,  III,  608. 

Schell,  George  W.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  IV,  625. 

Schlechtway  gets  name  changed  to  Robinson 
in  1856,  IV,  183. 

Schlessinger,  Louis,  associate  of  William 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,  sent  as  representative 
to  Costa  Rica,  how  Costa  Rica  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  declared  war  against  Walker,  III, 
789;  invasion  of  Costa  Rica,  and  rout  at  Santa 
Rosa,  790;  court  of  inquiry  at  Rivas,  his  flight, 
conviction,  and  sentence,  791,  792. 

Schoenwald,  George,  one  of  James  Lick’s  trus¬ 
tees,  IV,  582. 

Schofield,  John  M.,  United  States  general  in 
command  at  San  Francisco  in  1873,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  972,  981  ;  part  in  Civil  war, 

IV,  381,  383. 

Scho-ko-mi,  Indian  name  of  Royal  Arches  in 
Yosemite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Scho-ko-ya,  Indian  name  of  trickling  fall  over 
Royal  Arches,  III,  855. 

Scho-look,  Indian  name  of  Yosemite  fall,  III, 
853,  855. 

Schonchin  John,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Indian 
treaty  of  1864,  III,  939;  removed  to  Klamath 
Lake  Indian  reservation,  and  how  he  left 
it  with  Captain  Jack,  940  ;  with  Captain  Jack 
at  Lost  river  in  1872,  and  assists  in  defeat 
of  Captain  Jackson,  944;  part  in  conferences 
with  peace  commissioners,  946,  948,  951,  961, 


965,  967  ;  murderous  attack  upon  peace  com¬ 
missioner  Meacham,  and  combat  that  en¬ 
sued,  968,  969  ;  further  action,  971 ;  escape 
from  lava  beds,  and  subsequent  surrender, 
975;  chained  to  Captain  Jack  and  shackles 
riveted  on,  976;  tried  for  murder,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  978 ;  what  he 
had  to  say  before  execution,  979 ;  execution, 
and  burial  of  body,  980. 

Schonchin  Old,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Indian 
treaty  of  1864,  III,  939;  removed  to  Klamath 
Lake  Indian  reservation  and  refuses  to  leave 
it  with  Captain  Jack,  940. 

Schools — see  Education. 

Scho-tallomi,  Indian  name  of  Yosemite  creek, 
111,855. 

Schwartz,  his  melon  patch  near  Sacramento, 
and  immense  profits,  III,  865,  866. 

Science,  cultivation  of,  in  California,  IV,  715, 
716. 

Scorpions,  II,  567. 

Scott,  Charles  L.,  part  in  first  Democratic 
mass-meeting  in  California,  IV,  52;  elected 
to  congress  in  1856,  194  ;  joins  Gwin  in  sup¬ 
port  of  President  Buchanan’s  Kansas  policy, 
217. 

Scott,  Irving  M.,  head  of  Union  Iron  Works, 
and  builder  of  government  warships,  IV,  521. 

Scott,  James,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
in  1826,  II,  101. 

Scott,  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.,  attempt  to  teach 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856 
its  duties,  III,  644;  Clancy  J.  Dempster’s  re¬ 
port  on  subject,  644,  645 ;  invitation  to,  by 
anti-vigilance  assembly  of  1857  to  preach  in 
assembly  chamber,  and  reply,  IV,  196;  his 
prayer  in  1861  for  “  all  presidents  and 
vice-presidents,”  and  trouble  he  made  for 
himself,  288 ;  resignation  of  his  pastorate, 
and  departure  from  California,  288. 

Scott  river  and  mines,  III,  139. 

Scott’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  139,  140. 

Scott,  William,  at  Coloma  in  January,  1848, 
when  gold  discovered,  II,  684. 

Scott,  Winfield,  United  States  general,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  American  forces  against  Mexico  in 
1846,  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  and  triumphant 
march  to,  and  taking  of,  Mexico  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxii,  xxxiii),  646- 
654 ;  candidate  for  president  of  United  States 
in  1852,  IV,  134;  effect  of  defeat  of,  for  the 
presidency,  173;  part  in  Civil  war,  307,  315, 
320;  his  “anaconda,”  and  its  constrictions, 
320,  358,  385- 

Scrip,  old  San  Francisco  city,  III,  397,  398. 

Sculpture,  James  Lick’s  gift  for  encouragement 
of,  IV,  581,  582;  cultivation  of,  in  California, 
716. 

Scurvy,  how  Antonio  Luis  found  cure  for  it, 
I,  144,  145 ;  cases  cured  by  Dr.  Pablo  Soler, 
612;  burying  cure  for,  III,  126;  hospital  at 
Sonora  for,  126. 

Sea  Bird,  steamer,  III,  495;  carries  Henry  A. 
Crabb  and  filibusters  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Pedro,  808. 

Sea  lions  and  seals,  II,  563,  564. 

Seal,  of  Territory  of  Alta  California  prepared 
by  Governor  Echeandia  in  1827,  II,  91 ;  of 
city  of  Santa  Barbara,  669 ;  of  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  773 ;  of  city  and  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  III,  359;  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  524. 

Seal  Rocks,  II,  563,  564. 

Seales’  Diggings,  mining  locality.  III,  97. 

Seals,  Governor  Victoria’s  report  on  hunting 
of,  in  1831,  II,  133. 

Searles,  Niles,  complimentary  vote  for  United 
States  senator  in  1885,  IV,  690. 
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Sears,  Captain,  and  Sears’  Ridge  mining  lo¬ 
cality,  III,  96,  97. 

Seasons,  II,  541. 

Sea  Wall— see  Bulkhead. 

Sea  Witch,  clipper  ship,  III,  406. 

Sebastopol,  mining  locality,  HI,  149. 

Sebring,  Thomas,  one  of  discoverers  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  bay,  III,  818. 

Secession,  threatened  on  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  Union,  II,  822 — see  also  Civil  war. 

Secessionists  in  California,  statutes  directed 
against,  IV,  332,  333;  movements  of,  333, 
334  ;  seizure,  trial,  conviction,  and  release  of 
conspirators  of  proposed  piratical  expedition 
of  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman,  342-346;  arrests 
of,  by  General  Irving  McDowell  for  alleged 
treasonable  harangues  in  1864,  and  result, 
389;  robbery  and  murders  by  pretended,  in 
1864,  execution  of  Thomas  B.  Pool,  389,  390; 
newspapers  in  San  Francisco  attacked  on 
news  of  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
392 ;  United  States  magnanimity  towards, 
392,  393;  repeal  of  acts  of  1863  against  treason 
and  traitors,  422,  423. 

Secret  Ravine,  mining  locality,  III.  97. 

Secularization  of  missions — see  Missions  and 
Missionaries. 

Sedelmayer,  Father  Jacob,  explorations,  I, 
247. 

Sedgwick,  General  John,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  354,  364- 

Seduction,  Governor  Burnett’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  law  against,  IV,  60. 

Sejo,  the  lady  of,  I,  75,  771. 

Selby,  Thomas  H.,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1871,  IV,  498  ;  one  of  original  board  of  James 
Lick’s  trustees,  581. 

Selfridge, Commodore  Thomas  O.,  stops  trouble 
made  by  Yaqui  Indians  in  Lower  California 
in  October,  1847,  I!,  645. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  in  Lower  California,  I, 
103,  105. 

Selover,  Abia  A.,  connection  with  Joseph  C. 
Palmer’s  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  state  sena¬ 
tor  Elisha  T.  Peck  in  1854,  IV,  146;  charges 
against  for  fraud  in  sale  of  state’s  interest 
in  San  Francisco  beach-and- water  lot  prop¬ 
erty,  184,  185. 

Selva,  Buenaventura,  minister  of  war  in  Nic¬ 
aragua,  III,  782. 

Semmes,  Rafael,  captain  of  Confederate  cruiser 
Alabama,  and  his  career,  IV,  361,  362. 

Semple,  Robert,  the  “Sacramento  doctor,” 
part  in  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II,  408,  429-431, 
443,  444  ;  costume  as  Bear  Flag  man,  448, 
449 ;  partner  of  Walter  Colton  in  starting  the 
“Californian”  newspaper,  588,  581;  interest 
in  town  of  Francisca,  afterwards  Benicia, 
597;  president  of  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  757,  762,  770,  772;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate  in  1849,  786 reference  in  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  to  federal  government 
as  wishing  California  extended  to  include 
Salt  Lake,  81 1;  unfavorable  opinion  in  1849 
as  to  California’s  adaptability  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  III,  864,  865. 

Senan,  Father  Jos6,  missionary  of  San  Buena¬ 
ventura,  becomes  president  of  missions  in 
1813  and  holds  till  1815,  I,  494  ;  again  presi¬ 
dent  in  1820,  496,  501 ;  both  president  and 
prefect  from  1823  to  1825,  501  ;  represented 
at  Monterey  in  1822  in  junta  that  swore  to 
independence  and  empire  of  Mexico,  II,  44. 

Senator,  steamer,  and  its  trips  on  interior 
waters,  II,  732. 

Sentinel  Rock  in  Yosemite  Valley,  HI,  855. 

Separate  property  of  husband  or  wife — see 
Property. 


September  16,  the  great  Mexican  holiday, 
celebration  of.  in  1843,  II,  499,  500. 

Sepulveda,  Enrique  and  his  daughter  Casilda, 
her  divorce  suit  against  Antonio  Teodoro 
Truxillo,  quarrel  between  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  trouble  on  both  sides,  II,  307,  308. 

Supulveda,  Jos6,  commissioner  of  Los  Angeles 
to  treat  with  Alvarado  on  his  march  against 
that  place  in  1837,  13,  239,  240  ;  joins  in  abuse 
of  Jos6  Castro  in  1846,  412. 

Sequoias,  II,  552,  553. 

Serapes,  trade  of  California  mules  with  New 
Mexico  for,  started  in  1831,  II,  155;  qualities, 
and  significance  of,  488. 

Sergas  de  Esplandian,  1,  51. 

Serra,  Father  President  Junfpero,  his  life  and 
labors  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xviii- 
xxiii),  297,  300-451 ;  why  labors  were  grateful 
and  can  be  admired,  II,  514,  515;  consents  to, 
and  assists  in,  the  Butron  grant  at  San  Car¬ 
los  mission,  746;  centennial  anniversary  of 
his  burial,  August  29,  1884,  made  a  holiday, 
IV,  685. 

Serrano,  Florencio,  witness  in  Limantour  land 
case,  pronounced  a  perjurer  by  J  udge  Hoff¬ 
man,  III,  698. 

Servants,  Indian,  how  procured,  III,  884,  885. 

Settlers’  act  of  1856,  its  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tionality,  III,  686.  _ 

Seven  Cities — see  Cibola,  Seven  Cities  of. 

Seven  Days’  battles  in  Civil  war,  IV,  316. 

Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  316. 

Seventh  street  in  San  Francisco,  improvement 
act  of,  vetoed  by  Governor  Irwin  in  1878,  IV, 
59i- 

Seven-up  Ravine,  name  of  mining  camp,  II, 

736. 

Sevier,  A.  D.,  captain  of  Eel  River  Minute 
Men  in  service  against  Indians  in  1862,  III, 
928. 

Seward,  William  H.,  speech  on  admission  of 
California  into  Union,  II,  817,  818;  United 
States  secretary  of  state,  correspondence  of, 
in  1862,  in  reference  to  fortifying  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  IV,  298;  murderous  assault  upon,  in 
1865,  by  Louis  M.  Powell,  alias  Payne,  and 
recovery,  391 ;  suggestions  to  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  after  close  of  Civil  war  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Mexico,  416,  417;  negotia¬ 
tion  of,  for  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867,  418, 

419. 

Seymour,  General  Truman,  part  in  Civil  war, 

IV,  362. 

Seymour,  Sir  Greoge,  British  admiral,  and 
British  frigate  Collingwood  at  San  Bias  in 
January,  1846,  II,  458;  reached  Monterey  on 
July  16,  1846,  and  makes  no  opposition  to 
American  occupation,  572,  573. 

“Shacknasty  Jim,”  Modoc  Indian,  part  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  945,  950,  957,  961,  965  ;  attack 
upon  peace  commissioner  Meacham,  969, 970; 
further  action,  971 ;  separation  from  Captain 
Jack,  attempt  to  escape,  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  974;  witness  against  other  Modocs 
at  court-martial  trial,  978. 

Shad,  stocking  of  Sacramento  river  with,  IV, 
444. 

Shafter,  James  McM.,  state  senator  in  1862, 
president  pro  tempore  of  senate,  IV,  292; 
reads  Washington’s  farewell  address  to  sen¬ 
ate  on  February  22,  1862,  296;  valedictory 
remarks  at  end  of  session,  303 ;  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  in  1873,  528‘»  compli¬ 
mentary  vote  for  United  States  senator,  528; 
member  of  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  report  against  district  Judge  Eugene 
Fawcett’s  eligibility  to  convention,  635;  vote 
in  convention  against  constitution,  638. 
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Shatter,  Oscar  L.,  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  in  i860,  IV,  260;  elected  in  1863  jus¬ 
tice  of  supreme  court,  353. 

Shaler,  Captain,  of  American  brig  Lelia  Byrd, 
experience  at  San  Diego  in  1803,  I,  620,  621. 

Shallenberger,  Moses,  arrival  in  1844,  II,  332. 

Shannon,  Thomas  B.,  assemblyman  in  i860, 
action  on  proposed  act  against  “lobbying  and 
log-rolling,”  IV,  269;  congressman  in  1863 
and  up  to  March,  1865,  366 ;  assemblyman 
and  speaker  in  legislature  of  1871-2,  vale¬ 
dictory  remarks,  512. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  presides  over  grand  but  dis¬ 
orderly  Democratic  mass-meeting  at  San 
Francisco  in  1850,  IV,  55,  56. 

Shannon,  W.  E.,  in  constitutional  convention 
of  1849,  motion  to  exclude  slavery,  II,  759; 
other  work  in,  764-767,  770;  attacks  spe¬ 
cial  agency  of  Thomas  Butler  King  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  purposes  of  federal  administra¬ 
tion  in  sending  him,  811. 

Sharon,  William,  appearance  at  San  Francisco 
public  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  resolutions  for  resignation 
of  public  officers,  and  how  ignored,  III,  634, 
635 ;  his  persistence,  and  how  made  himself 
heard,  635;  agent  of  Bank  of  California  in 
Nevada,  business  with  Comstock  mines,  re¬ 
lations  with  William  C.  Ralston,  IV,  552,  553; 
president  and  manager  of  Union  Mill  and 
Mining  Company,  Virginia  water  works  and 
Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad  in  Nevada, 
553 ;  how  he  assisted  in  rehabilitating  Bank 
of  California  and  finishing  Palace  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco,  556;  relations  with  Sutro  tun¬ 
nel,  557-561 ;  divorce  suit  against,  by  Sarah 
Althea  Hill,  and  some  of  its  results,  696,  697. 

Sharpstein,  John  R.,  elected  justice  of  supreme 
court  in  1879,  IV,  645;  David  S.  Terry’s 
charges  against,  of  incompetency  in  1886,  and 
how  they  failed,  696,  697. 

Shasta  County,  originally  reported  under  name 
of  Reading,  II,  793;  name  of  Indian  origin, 
745  ;  original  extent,  III,  937. 

Shasta,  Mount,  II,  532,  533,  546;  as  giant  guard 
of  Northern  Mines,  III,  136;  sometimes  called 
by  Indians  “Yreka”  or  the  White  one,  937. 

Shasta  Soda  Springs,  III,  862. 

Shattuck,  David  O.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vig¬ 
ilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  316;  judge  of 
old  superior  court  of  San  Francisco  in  1856, 
582;  opinion  on  case  of  David  S.  Terry  be¬ 
fore  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  and  how  it 
was  shattered,  582-584;  how  he  set  aside 
judgment  of  Jesse  Carothers  against  San 
Francisco,  IV,  184. 

Shaw’s  Flat,  mining  locality,  III,  122,  123  ;  dis¬ 
trict  mining  laws,  259;  lyncli-law  at,  286,  287. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  vouches  for  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
in  1826,  II,  101. 

Shaw,  William  J.,  state  senator  in  1865,  resolu¬ 
tions  indorsing  President  Johnson’s  recon¬ 
struction  policy,  IV,  398;  resolutions  to  take 
possession  of  northern  Mexico,  412,  418;  how 
his  proposition  about  Mexico  was  ignored, 
419 ;  gives  notice  of  act  to  punish  bribery  for 
vote  for  United  States  senator,  how  he  after¬ 
wards  wanted  to  withdraw  it,  and  result, 
420;  resolutions  in  1868  against  action  of  con¬ 
gress  against  President  Johnson,  420,  421. 

Shearon,  Mrs.,  attack  on  Modoc  “  Steamboat 
Frank,”  who  had  murdered  her  husband,  III, 
977. 

Shearon,  Nicholas,  killed  by  Modocs  on  Rhett 
Lake  in  1872,  III,  945,  946. 

Sheep,  in  Lower  California,  I,  283,  284;  how 
first  brought  to  Alta  California,  330,  333 ; 
price  of,  in  1788,  534;  at  missions  in  1815, 
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how  horses  had  to  be  killed  to  make  room 
for,  641;  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  poor  qual¬ 
ity  in  Spanish  times,  483,  484  ;  improvements 
in  breeds  by  Americans,  W.  W.  Hollister’s 
flock,  and  Wilson  Flint’s  importations,  III, 
881. 

Sheep,  mountain,  II,  563. 

Sheldon,  John,  murder  of,  at  Sonora,  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  murderers,  III,  300. 

Shellfish,  II,  567. 

Shelvocke,  George,  voyage  of  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  I,  xii),  112-122. 

Shepard,  William  W.,  assemblyman  in  1857, 
motion  to  invite  San  Francisco  ministers  to 
preach  in  Sacramento,  and  reasons,  IV,  196. 

Shepheard,  Philip  W.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  604. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  364,  379;  defeats  General  Early,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  clears  Shenandoah  valley,  379,  380; 
recuperation  of  Early,  “Sheridan’s  ride,” 
rout  of  Confederates,  380,  381;  at  General 
Grant’s  headquarters  near  Petersburg,  385. 

Sherman,  Caleb,  assemblyman  in  1877,  futile 
resolution  of  devotion  to  Democracy,  and  in 
favor  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks  against  Hayes 
and  Wheeler,  IV,  592. 

Sherman,  General  Thomas  W.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  309. 

Sherman,  General  William  T.,  assistant  ad¬ 
jutant-general  under  Governor  Mason  in 
June,  1S47,  II,  636;  arrest  of  Alcalde  Nash  of 
Sonoma  in  1847, 657, 658;  assistance  to  Mason, 
669;  accompanies  Mason  on  visit  to  mines  in 
1848,  692;  association  with  Warner  and  Ord 
at  Sacramento  in  1848,  733,  734;  transactions, 
as  manager  of  banking  house  of  Lucas, 
Turner  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  with  Henry 
Meiggs,  III,  438;  account  of  Henry  Haight  at 
failure  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  446;  withstands 
excitement  and  run  on  banks  on  “Black 
Friday”  of  San  Francisco,  446,  447. 

Major-general  of  California  militia,  inter¬ 
course  with  Governor  Johnson  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
499-503;  witnesses  taking  of  Casey  from 
county  jail  by  vigilance  committee,  508; 
orders  in  reference  to,  in  Johnson’s  proclama¬ 
tion  against  committee,  and  result,  532,  533; 
controversy  and  correspondence  with  Major- 
general  Wool,  533-535;  vain  attempt  of 
citizens  to  reconcile  him  and  Johnson  with 
committee,  535-539;  resignation,  and  address 
to  public,  540,  541;  account  of  interview  with 
Wool  as  compared  with  Johnson’s  account, 
577;  order  as  head  of  United  States  army  in 
1873  for  punishment  of  Modoc  murderers  of 
General  Canby,  972. 

Goes  to  the  front  in  Civil  war,  IV,  291;  part 
in  Civil  war,  319,  320,357, 360,  362;  his  “march 
through  Georgia,”  381—384;  march  north¬ 
ward  from  Savannah,  385;  at  General  Grant’s 
headquarters  near  Petersburg,  385. 

Sherman  Island,  wheat»yield  of,  III,  873;  rec¬ 
lamation  work  at,  IV,  554. 

Sherreback,  Peter  T.,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281; 
alleged  Mexican  grant  of  land  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to,  and  its  defeat.  III,  696,  697. 

Sherwood,  Jeremiah,  captain  of  military  com¬ 
pany  in  Sacramento  in  1850,  III,  676. 

Sherwood,  Walter  L.,  lieutenant,  killed  in 
Modoc  war,  III,  970,  971. 

Sherwood,  Winfield  S.,  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  II,  770;  candidate  for  gover¬ 
nor  in,  1849,  784. 

Shields,  General  James,  at  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  II,  647;  at  Contreras,  648;  part  as 
general  in  Civil  war,  IV,  315. 
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Shillaber,  Theodore,  how  he  got  the  better  of 
squatters  at  San  Francisco  in  1850,  III,  678. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  311. 

Shingle  Springs,  Sacramento  Valley  railroad 
extended  to,  IV,  475. 

Shining  Mountain  in  middle  of  continent,  as 
fancied  by  Jonathan  Carver,  I,  711,  712. 

Shipping  at  San  Francisco  in  1849,  1850  and 
1851,  III,  376,  377. 

Ships, Father  Ugarte’s  “El  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz” 
in  Lower  California,  I,  219,  227,  239,  240; 
Spanish  mode  of  mooring,  586;  American 
Chapman’s  schooner  Guadalupe  built  at 
San  Gabriel  mission,  II,  156,  157;  of  Russians 
at  Fort  Ross,  174,  175;  clipper,  III,  406,  407. 

Shirland,  Edward  D.,  captain  in  California 
column,  services  in  Civil  war,  IV,  327. 

“Shirley”  (Mrs.  Laura  A.  K.  Clapp),  account 
of  Rich  Bar  in  1851  and  1852,  III,  104-106,  167, 
168. 

Shirt-tail  Canon,  II,  736,  III,  80. 

Shoemaker,  Rufus,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  constitu¬ 
tion,  IV,  638. 

“Short  Hairs,”  political  faction  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  last  days  of  Union  party,  IV,  394. 

Showalter,  Daniel,  assemblyman  in  1861,  quar¬ 
rel  and  duel  with  Charles  W.  Piercy,  and 
Piercy  killed,  IV,  279;  captain  of  Confederate 
party  in  San  Diego  county,  captured,  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Fort  Yuma,  exchanged,  subse¬ 
quent  career,  and  death,  325,  326. 

Shubrick,  William  Branford,  commodore, 
meeting  with  General  Kearny  in  February, 
1847,  II,  629;  instructions,  629,  630;  cordial 
relations  with  Kearny,  630,631;  relations  with 
Commodore  Biddle,  631;  manages  seizure  of 
Guaymas,  and  seizes  Mazatlan  for  United 
States  in  October,  1847,644;  dispatch  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1848,  to  secretary  of  navy,  645. 

Shultz  &  Co.,  .private  coinage  of  gold,  III, 
404. 

Shurtleff,  Benjamin,  complimentary  vote  for 
United  States  senator  in  1863,  IV,  338. 

Sicard,  Pierre  T.,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

Sierpe,  Pedro  de  la,  I,  167,  177. 

Sierra  Buttes,  III,  95;  quartz  lodes  of,  145,  146. 

Sierra  County,  organization  of,  III,  95;  mining 
laws  of,  262. 

Sierra,  P'ather  Benitz,  appointed  to  accompany 
voyage  of  Bruno  de  Heceta  in  1775,  I,  367. 

Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  general  description, 

II.  53i.  5371  geology  of,  545,  546,  548;  western 
base  of,  for  Central  Pacific  railroad  purposes, 
fixed  by  President  Lincoln,  IV,  474;  how 
crossed  by  Central  Pacific  railroad,  484. 

Silberio,  Indian  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  punish¬ 
ment  for  killing  his  wife,  I,  600. 

Silk  culture,  III,  870,  IV,  427;  act  of  1883  estab¬ 
lishing  state  board  of,  677;  act  of  1885  estab¬ 
lishing  new  board,  691;  Governor  Stoneman 
in  1887  on,  708. 

Silk  worms,  indigenous,  II,  567. 

Sill,  Daniel,  arrival  in  1839,  H>  281. 

Silva,  Mariano,  comandante  of  Monterey  in 
July,  1846,  II,  463. 

Silver  mines,  II,  548,  549;  on  line  of  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  IV,  466. 

Silver,  Republican  platform  of  1886  in  favor  of 
free  coinage  of,  IV,  700;  Democratic  platform 
in  favor  of,  710;  Grangers’  platform. in  favor 
of>  703. 

Sime  John,  assemblyman  in  1853,  opposition  to 
San  Francisco  water-front  extension  scheme, 

III,  417;  friend  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  487; 
attempt  to  reconcile  Governor  Johnson, 
General  Sherman  and  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  535-539;  visits 


vigilance  committee  in  reference  to  case  of 
David  S.  Terry,  586;  connection  with  “King 
testimonial,”  622. 

Simi  rancho  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  II,  748. 

Sims,  William,  candidate  for  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  in  1882,  IV,  667. 

Sinclair,  John,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281;  in 
military  service  of  John  A.  Sutter  in  1845,  352. 

“Sindico  procurador,”  a  sort  of  prosecutor, 
sheriff  and  tax-collector,  II,  205. 

“Single  tax,”  Henry  George,  advocate  of,  ap¬ 
pointed  inspector  of  gas  meters,  IV,  571. 

Sinking  fund  stock  of  San  Francisco  in  1850, 
HI.  394,  395-  ,  TT 

Sinton,  Richard  H.,  connection  with  Henry  M. 
Naglee  in  banking  business  in  San  Francisco 
in  1849,  III,  443. 

Sirey,  John,  builds  second  house  in  Stockton, 
H,  734- 

Siskiyou  County,  III,  141;  how  cut  off  from 
Shasta  county  in  1852,  origin  and  meaning  of 
name,  937. 

Sistiaga,  Father,  in  Lower  California,  I,  227- 

232. 

Sit  jar,  Father  Buenaventura,  with  Junfpero  at 
foundation  of  San  Antonio  mission,  I,  341; 
assists  in  selecting  site  of  San  Miguel  mis¬ 
sion,  481;  assists  in  founding  San  Miguel, 
and  first  missionary  there,  482;  author  of 
vocabulary  of  San  Antonio  Indians,  794. 

Sitka,  discovery  of,  in  1775  by  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  I,  368,  416;  ice  brought  from,  in  1854, 
HI,  432. 

Sitka,  steamer,  II,  731. 

Six  Chinese  Companies,  IV,  99-101,  108-110. 

Skunk  Gulch,  name  of  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Skunks,  II,  561. 

Slack,  John,  part  in  diamond  swindle,  IV,  544- 
548. 

Slade,  Philip  O.,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Slap-jacks,  or  flap-jacks,  III,  240. 

Slate  Creek  House  tragedy,  and  lynch-law 
execution,  III,  306,  307. 

Slater,  Captain,  and  costly  lesson  he  taught 
Downieville,  III,  219,  220. 

Slavery,  absence  of  African  slaves,  only  one  in 
old  California,  abolition  of,  by  Mexico,  in 
1829,  II,  1 15;  question  of,  paramount  in  1849, 
702,  703;  Wilmot  proviso,  703;  anti-slavery 
feelings  and  meetings,  707,  708;  excluded  by 
constitutional  convention  of  1849,  759;  how 
Mormons  proposed  excluding  for  proposed 
new  state  of  Deseret,  though  they  had  not 
excluded  it  for  Utah,  803,  804;  “impending 
crisis”  and  “irrepressible  conflict,”  and 
connection  with  California,  808;  Clay’s  com¬ 
promise  measures  of  1850,  813,  814. 

Influence  on  Raousset-Boulbon’s  filibuster 
scheme,  III,  744,  745;  William  Walker’s  con¬ 
nection  with,  758-761;  how  adopted  in  Walk¬ 
er’s  filibuster  republic  of  Lower  California, 
763;  and  in  filibuster  republic  of  Sonora,  766, 
769;  how  Walker  adopted,  as  law  of  the 
land,  in  Nicaragua,  795,  796;  Henry  A. 
Crabb’s  services  to,  806,  807. 

Laws  of  Oregon  of  1844,  proposed  by  Peter 
H.  Burnett,  in  reference  to,  IV,  47;  political 
party  views  on,  in  1851,  80,  81;  Governor  Mc- 
Dougal  on,  82,  83;  Bigler’s  inaugural  remarks 
on,  92;  fugitive  slave  act  of  1852,  97,  98; 
action  in  1852  against  negroes,  98;  David  C. 
Broderick’s  views  on,  151,  152;  views  of 
Republican  party  of  1856  on,  193;  position  of 
party  on,  in  1857,  214:  Kansas  questions  in 
congress,  215-219;  Broderick-Terry  duel 
attributable  to,  220,  223;  triumphant  in  1859, 
223;  Weller  on,  234;  question  of,  in  1858,  243; 
resolution  of  legislature  of  1858  in  favor  of 
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admitting  Kansas  with  Lecompton  constitu¬ 
tion  and  slavery,  243,  244. 

Movements  against  free  negroes,  IV,  244; 
Archy  fugitive  slave  case,  244-246;  Johnston- 
Ferguson  duel  attributable  to,  246,  247; 
Latham’s  grand  scheme  in  favor  of,  261,  262; 
Lecompton  and  slavery  defeated  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  i860,  271-273;  state  senator  Richard 
F.  Perkins’  resolutions  in  1862  to  confiscate 
and  liberate  slaves  of  secessionists  and  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  Union  armies,  296;  action  of 
congress  against,  in  1862,  321;  President 
Lincoln’s  emancipation  proclamation,  321- 
323;  destruction  of,  with  surrender  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  and  fall  of  Confederacy  at  Appomat¬ 
tox,  386,  387;  resolution  of  Union  state  con¬ 
vention  for  amendment  of  United  States 
constitution  prohibiting,  395;  thirteenth 
amendment  ratified  and  approved,  396,  397; 
Henry  H.  Haight  on,  before  he  became 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  407;  re¬ 
peal  of  fugitive  slave  law  in  1868,  423;  inimi¬ 
cal  to  a  transcontinental  railroad,  450,  451; 
reflections  on  stand  taken  and  maintained  by 
California  against,  720,  721. 

Slaves  in  California,  III,  71. 

Slawianska,  Russian  name  of  Russian  river, 

II,  288. 

“Slickings,”  III,  83,  269. 

Slidell,  John,  futile  mission  to  Mexico  in  1845, 
H.  455;  Confederate  commissioner  in  1861, 
seizure  on  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  and 
release,  IV,  306,  307. 

Slip  property,  San  Francisco  city,  III,  418,  419. 

Sloat,  John  D.,  United  States  commodore  in 
command  of  Pacific  squadron  in  1845  and 
1846,  instructions  to,  by  secretary  of  navy 
George  Bancroft,  II,  457;  how  he  acted,  and 
on  July  7,  1846,  raised  American  flag  and 
took  possession  of  California  for  United 
States  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxv), 
458-468;  letters  to  Jos6  Castro  and  Pio  Pico, 
569,  570;  letter  to  Commander  Montgomery 
at  Yerba  Buena,  571;  his  Monterey  cavalry 
company,  571,  572;  transfers  authority  over 
California  to  Commodore  Stockton,  and  de¬ 
parts  for  Atlantic  states,  573;  Stockton’s  ad¬ 
dress,  Sloat ’s  answer  and  disapproval  of  it, 
580-582. 

Sloluck,  Modoc  Indian,  part  in  Modoc  war, 

III,  961,  965,  967-969;  trial  by  court-martial 
for  murder,  coftviction,  sentence  to  be 
hanged,  978;  sentence  commuted  to  impris¬ 
onment  for  life  on  Alcatraz  Island,  978-981. 

Slug  Gulch,  and  its  caverns,  III,  no,  in. 

“Slugs,”  as  private  gold  coins,  III,  405. 

Sluice  as  mining  appliance,  III,  57;  said  to 
have  been  first  used  in  California  at  Nevada 
City,  87. 

Small-pox,  how  Governor  Borica  kept  it  off  in 
1798,  1,  611;  at  Sonoma  in  1838,  788;  attrib¬ 
uted  by  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  to  Americans 
and  Russians,  788,  789;  Governor  Alvarado’s 
order  for  general  vaccination,  789;  Thomas 

•  O.  Larkin’s  hospital  for,  at  Monterey  in  1844, 
789. 

Smartsville,  mining  town,  III,  82. 

Smiley,  Thomas  J.  L.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505;  chosen 
by  Miers  F.  Truett  to  assist  him  in  defend¬ 
ing  Charles  Cora  on  vigilance  committee 
trial,  512,  513;  acts  as  peace-maker  between 
Governor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and 
vigilance  committee,  536;  tenders  committee 
use  of  his  store,  if  needed,  550;  with  Clancy 
J.  Dempster  formulates  rules  for  government 
of  executive  committee,  550,  551;  other  ac¬ 
tion,  561,  565,  566,  569,  585;  appointed  prose¬ 


cutor  of  David  S.  Terry  on  trial  before  vigi¬ 
lance  committee,  being  dissatisfied  tendered 
resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  586; 
action  on  proposition  to  compromise  with 
Terry,  587;  prosecuting  attorney  on  Terry 
trial,  590,  602,  603;  presence  in  board  of  dele¬ 
gates  on  submission  of  verdict  and  sentence 
in  Terry  case,  604;  counsel  for  Hetherington 
on  trial  by  vigilance  committee,  611;  contri¬ 
butions  of  money,  626;  part  in  preamble  to 
resolution  for  final  adjournment  of  vigilance 
committee,  647. 

Smith,  Austin  E.,  opposed  to  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  529. 

Smith,  Caleb  E.,  duel  with  David  C.  Broderick 
in  1852,  IV,  143. 

Smith,  Captain,  and  his  settlement  in  1810  on 
Columbia  river,  1,  720. 

Smith,  Dr.  Peter,  his  city  hospital  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  burned  in  1850,  III,  353;  suits  and  judg¬ 
ments  against  San  Francisco,  sales  of  its 
property,  and  purchases  of  property  under 
sales,  398-401. 

Smith,  Edward  F.,  secretary  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  IV,  616. 

Smith,  Emanuel,  member  of  Rough  and  Ready 
vigilance  committee,  III,  279. 

Smith,  E.  W,  justice  of  the  peace  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1856,  consents  to  resign  office,  III,  636. 

Smith,  F.  M.,  assemblyman  in  1863,  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe,  in  reference  to  election  of 
United  States  senator,  “wardrobe  business,” 
IV,  335-338. 

Smith,  General  Kirby,  part  as  Confederate  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  319. 

Smith,  General  Percifer  F.,  his  head-quarters 
at  Sonoma,  II,  427;  at  battle  of  Contreras,  648; 
appointed  to  command  United  States  forces 
on  Pacific,  and  arrival  in  February,  1849,  676, 
698;  refuses  to  recognize  San  Francisco  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,  710,  711;  recognizes  de-facto 
government  as  only  lawful  civil  authority, 
712,  713;  disparagement  of  San  Francisco, 
cause  and  effect,  723-725;  proclamation  against 
foreigners  at  Panama  before  reaching  Califor¬ 
nia,  III,  705;  one  of  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s  com¬ 
missioners  for  selecting  land  for  state  pur¬ 
poses  at  Vallejo,  IV,  76. 

Smith,  George  P.,  killed  in  squatter  fight  at 
San  Francisco  in  1854,  III,  684,  685. 

Smith,  G.  Frank,  refuses  to  serve  against  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
496. 

Smith,  “Growling,”  tried  by  special  commission 
in  1847  for  murder  and  kidnapping  of  Indians 
at  Sutter’s  Fort,  result  not  satisfactory,  II, 


UU4. 

Smith,  Horace,  act  of  1861  to  change  place  of 
Irial  in  case  of,  for  murder  of  Samuel  T. 
Newell  in  San  Francisco,  vetoed  by  Governor 
Downey,  act  passed  over  veto,  and  change 
of  venue  made,  IV,  281. 

Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  leads,  in  1826,  first  American 
overland  expedition  to  California,  unwelcome 
reception,  II,  100,  101;  movements,  failure  to 
get  out  of  country,  letter  to  Father  Duran  of 
San  Jos£  mission,  102;  departure  and  second 
arrival,  arrest,  release,  and  final  departure, 
102, 103;  complaints  made  about  him  to  United 
States  Minister  Poinsett  at  Mexico,  and  min¬ 
ister’s  reply,  103;  reported  discovery  of  gold 
by,  312. 

Smith,  John,  grantee  of  Mexican  claim  pro¬ 
nounced  fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Smith,  John  H.,  killed  by  John  S.  Barclay  at 
Chinese  Flat  in  1855,  and  result,  III,  301-304. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Mormon  leader,  defended  in 
Missouri  by  Peter  H,  Burnett,  IV,  44. 
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Smith,  Martin,  proposition  in  1858  for  California 
to  relinquish  land  east  of  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  to  form  new  territory,  IV,  240. 

Smith  of  Brannan  &  Smith  at  Sutter’s  Fort  in 
1848,  II,  686. 

Smith  River  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians 
taken  there  in  1862,  III,  929,  930. 

Smith,  Samuel  B.,  connection  with  payment  of 
Indian  war  claims  of  1850  and  1851  out  of 
appropriation  made  by  congress,  IV,  186. 

Smith,  Samuel,  one  of  seconds  of  Charles  W. 
Piercy  in  duel  with  Daniel  Showalter  in  1861, 
IV,  279. 

Smith’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  103. 

Smith’s  Flat,  mining  town,  III,  73,  74;  killing 
of  Tyndal  Newby  by  A.  J.  Fuller  at,  285. 

Smith,  Stephen,  arrival  in  1842,  II,  332;  how 
married  Manuelita  Torres,  settled  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  built  first  grist-and-saw  mill,  376; 
how  afterwards  while  in  Mexico  falsely 
charged  with  conspiracy  by  Henry  Kirby, 
arrested,  tried,  and  discharged,  376-378;  at 
Bodega  in  1846,  428. 

Smith,  William  Alexander,  how  changed  his 
name  in  1854  to  “Amor  de  Cosmos,”  IV,  182. 

Smith,  William  (“Bill  the  Sawyer”),  arrival  in 
1823,  II,  276. 

Smith,  William,  captain  of  American  schooner 
Albatross,  made  prisoner  by  Governor  Sola 
in  181 6-,  II,  70. 

Smith,  William  M.,  marches  against  native  Cal¬ 
ifornians  at  Santa  Clara  in  December,  1846,  II, 
605. 

Smith,  William  Oscar,  first  chief  of  police  of 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 

III,  521;  objections  to  being  superseded  by 
James  M.  Curtis,  525;  called  to  account,  dis¬ 
missal,  re-instatement  as  member  of  commit¬ 
tee,  526. 

Smoking,  in  legislatures  of  1850  and  1851,  IV, 
78;  prohibited  in  senate  in  1851,  79. 

Snakes,  II,  566,  567. 

Snook,  Joseph,  arrival  in  1833,  H,  279. 

Snow,  George  W.,  murdered  near  Shaw’s  Flat, 
and  lynch-law  execution  of  murderers,  III, 
286,  287. 

Snow,  Howard  H.,  secretary  of  navy  of  filibus¬ 
ter  republic  of  Lower  California  in  1853,  III, 
763;  indictment  for  violation  of  neutrality 
laws,  and  farcical  result,  770. 

Snow  in  mountains,  II,  542;  question  of,  in  con¬ 
struction  of  Central  Pacific  railroad  over 
Sierra  Nevada,  IV,  458,  459, 

Snow  sheds  on  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
484. 

Snyder,  Frederick  A.,  assemblyman  in  1853, 
opposition  to  San  Francisco  water-front  ex¬ 
tension  scheme,  III,  417. 

Snyder,  Jacob  R.,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro 
in  1846,  II,  412;  appointed  land  surveyor  by 
Governor  Mason  in  1847,  656;  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849, 768;  connection  with  James 
King  of  Wm.  in  banking  business  in  San 
Francisco,  III,  464;  state  senator  in  1852,  con¬ 
nection  with  act  to  purchase  city  hall  in  San 
Francisco,  IV,  97. 

Snyder,  J.  W.,  assemblyman  in  1873,  bill  to  reg¬ 
ulate  freights  and  fares  stricken  from  records 
as  an  insult  to  people,  IV,  533. 

Soap-root,  II,  558. 

Soap — see  Manufactures. 

Soapstone  on  line  of  Central  Pacific  railroad, 

IV,  466. 

Sobrante  rancho,  and  squatters,  III,  687. 

Socayac,  Mexican  grant  to  three  square  leagues 
of  land  on  Cosumnes  river  called,  pronounced 
fraudulent,  III,  701. 

Society  of  California  Pioneers  at  San  Francisco, 


its  hall  and  property,  gift  of  James  Lick,  IV, 
578,  580-582;  how  act  of  1878  for  accumulative 
voting  found  to  work  badly  in,  and  altered  in 
1887,  713. 

Soda,  II,  550. 

Soils,  II,  551. 

Sola,  Pablo  Vicente  de,  tenth  Spanish  and  first 
Mexican  governor  of  Alta  California,  report 
on  missions  in  1816, 1,  501;  interview  and  con¬ 
ference  with  Kotzebue  and  Koskoff  about 
Russians  in  California,  627;  arrival  in  1815, 
632,  633;  sketch  of  earlier  life,  633;  grand 
mass  and  festivities  at  Monterey  in  honor  of 
his  arrival,  633-639. 

Administration  of,  tours  of  inspection,  de¬ 
fense  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Mexican  independence  and  em¬ 
pire  (for  particulars  see  Contents,  II,  xxx), 
640-667. 

The  idea  that  rendered  Mexican  indepen¬ 
dence  acceptable,  II,  43;  how  independence 
and  empire  sworn  to,  44;  division  of  empire, 
California’s  place  in  it,  Sola  diputado  to  im¬ 
perial  cortes,  44;  remarkable  letter  about 
subjection  of  all  America  to  Agustin  I.  and 
crushing  of  United  States,  45,  46;  imperial 
order  of  Guadalupe,  history  of  Aztec  virgin, 
46-48;  proclamation  of  Agustin  I.  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  short  reign,  execution,  48,  49;  Mexican 
republic,  49,  50. 

Prayers  to  be  relieved,  and  how  he  with¬ 
drew  from  California,  II,  50,  51;  quarrel  with 
Luis  Antonio  Argtiello,  comandante  of  San 
Francisco,  53;  meeting  and  threatened  colli¬ 
sion,  54;  recognition  of  Argtiello’s  manliness, 
54;  subsequent  reciprocal  acts  of  service,  55; 
how  he  had  old  pistols  repaired  by  American 
prisoner,  70;  how  he  encouraged  and  taught 
Juan  B.  Alvarado,  236,  237;  his  Spanish  grants 
of  ranchos  San  Pedro,  San  Cayetano,  Vega 
del  Rio  del  Pajaro,  San  Antonio,  and  Los 
Tularcitos,  749. 

Solano  County,  originally  reported  under  name 
of  Benicia,  II,  793;  attempt  in  1874  to  carve 
Vallejo  county  out  of,  defeated  by  Governor 
Booth,  IV,  534. 

Solano,  San  Francisco,  mission — see  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Solano  mission. 

Solars,  building  lots  in  pueblos,  II,  04. 

“Soldados  de  cuera,”  description  of,  their  dress 
and  arms,  I.  515,  636. 

Soldiers — see  Military  Establishment. 

Soldiers’  Gulch— see  Volcano. 

Soldiers’  relief  fund  of  1863,  and  other  measures 
for  benefit  of  Californian  soldiers  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  332;  statutes  fortakingand  counting 
votes  of,  while  in  service  outside  of  state,  340; 
Governor  Low  on  claims  of,  396. 

Soledad  Canon,  driving  of  golden  spike  of 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  in,  IV,  671. 

Soledad  mission,  preparations  for  foundation 
of,  I,  465;  foundation  and  progress,  466; 
fatal  epidemic  at,  in  1802,611  ;  place  of  refuge 
at  time  of  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents 
upon  Monterey  in  1818,  652 ;  Indian  Vicente 
Juan  of,  emancipated  by  Governor  Eclieandia 
in  1827,  II,  92 ;  under  direct  control  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  not  of  Inspector  Hartnell  in 
1840.  301 ;  recognized  as  ruined  and  extinct 
in  1845,  379;  fugitive  Indians  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  to,  380;  ordered  to  be  sold  at  auction 
in  1845,  382. 

Soler,  Nicolas,  captain,  his  experience  in  rec¬ 
onciling  Governor  Pedro  Fages  and  his  wife 
Eulalia  Callis,  I,  530. 

Soler,  Pablo,  surgeon  and  physician,  certificate 
of  Governor  Romeu’s  condition  previous  to 
death,  I,  546;  ability  as  a  physician,  547; 
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lonely  state  in  California,  labors,  remarkable 
operations,  and  cures  performed,  614;  asks 
to  be  relieved,  and  leaves  California  about 
1800,  614. 

Sole  trader  act  of  1852,  IV,  97. 

Solfataras,  II,  546,  547. 

Solis,  Joaquin,  arrival  in  1825,  bad  character, 
II,  107  ;  Jos6  Maria  Herrera’s  secret  fomenta¬ 
tion  of  conspiracy  and  use  of,  as  figure-head, 
107;  outbreak  of  rebellion,  seizure  of  officials 
at  Monterey,  108 ;  manifesto  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Echeandia  and  government,  concert 
between  Solis  and  Herrera,  Solis’  visit  to 
San  Francisco,  failure  of  conspiracy  at  Santa 
Barbara,  109 ;  Echeandia’s  march  against 
rebels,  and  proclamation,  no ;  meeting  of 
adversaries,  Solis’  flight,  arrest  of  conspira¬ 
tors,  iii;  how  Father  Martinez  was  seized, 
found  guilty  of  complicity,  and  shipped  off, 
iii  ;  trial  of  conspirators,  and  shipment  to 
Mexico  for  punishment,  112 ;  neglect  at  Mex¬ 
ico  of  interests  of  California,  release  of  Solis, 
and  promotion  of  Herrera,  113,  114. 

Solorzano,  Jos6  Antonio,  clerk  of  military  tri¬ 
bunal  to  try  Solis’  rebellion  conspirators  in 
1830,  II,  112. 

Solvent  debts,  taxation  of,  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  supreme  court  in  1873,  IV,  524  ; 
taxation  of,  held  unconstitutional  in  1877, 
583 ;  discussion  as  to  taxation  of,  in  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9,  626,  627. 

Somera,  Father  Angel,  at  foundation  of  San 
Gabriel  mission,  I,  342,  343. 

Somers,  Thomas,  killing  of,  at  Junction  Bar 
in  1852,  anti-foreigner  mob,  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee,  and  formation  of  association  called 
“  Moguls,”  III,  710. 

Son,  el,  Spanish  dance,  II,  505-507. 

Songs  and  ballads,  popularity  of  old  home,  in 
mines,  III,  184,  185. 

Sonoita  in  Sonora,  Henry  A.  Crabb  at,  III,  808. 

Sonoma,  description  of,  in  1823,  I,  497;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Victoria’s  visit  to,  in  1831,  II,  135; 
Figueroa’s  visit  to,  in  1834,  193;  Mariano  G. 
Vallejo  ordered  by  Figueroa  to  found  pueblo 
of,  in  1834,  201 ;  school  at,  ordered  by  Fig¬ 
ueroa,  212;  Micheltorena  establishes  school 
at,  340;  description  of,  in  1845,  427. 

Bear  Flag  revolution  at  (for  particulars, 
see  Contents,  II,  xxiii-xxv),  429-452 ;  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  raised  at,  467,  468 ;  pueblo  claim 
allowed,  751 ;  Vallejo’s  account  of  meaning 
of  name  to  be  valley  of  the  moon,  and  doubts 
about  it,  795 ;  charter  of,  802. 

Sonoma  mission — see  San  Francisco  Solano 
mission. 

Sonoma  Valley  as  seen  from  Monte  Diablo, 

II,  534- 

Sonora  and  Columbia,  the  Nevada  City  and 
Grass  Valley  of  Southern  Mines,  III,  124. 

Sonora  Herald,  pioneer  newspaper  ofthe  mines, 

III,  127,  128. 

Sonora,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 
1786,  I,  542. 

•  Sonora,  named  from  Sonoran  miners,  II,  736; 
complaints  against  alcalde  of,  in  1849,  and 
Governor  Riley’s  refusal  to  interfere,  777; 
early  history  of,  III,  124-129;  nuggets  found 
at,  143,  144;  alcaldes  Ham  and  Fraser  of, 
224,  225;  justices  of  the  peace  Barry  and 
Jenkins  of,  227-229:  lynch-law  and  rioting 
foiled  at,  281-283;  killing  of  George  Palmer 
by  John  Thornley  at,  286:  lynch-law  execu¬ 
tion  of  Jim  Hill  at,  287-289;  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of,  and  its  work,  290;  Peter  Nicolas’ 
case  for  murder  of  John  Parrot,  295,  296; 
lynch-law  execution  of  Edward  C.  Griffiths 
for  murder  of  Joseph  Heslep,  296-298 ;  “riot 


of  the  Tigre,”  its  hanging  sequel,  300;  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assets  of  Adams  &  Co.  at,  on 
failure  of  house,  449 ;  squatting  at,  after 
great  fire  of  1852,  and  result,  682  ;  difficulties 
over  foreign  miners’  license  tax  law  of  1850 
at,  707,  708 ;  injury  done  to,  by  obnoxious 
law,  709 ;  anti-foreigner  mass-meeting  at,  in 
1850,  709. 

Sonora  in  Mexico,  overland  communication 
with,  I,  360-363,  372,  598,  II,  193  ;  Raousset- 
Boulbon’s  filibuster  expeditions  against,  III, 
727—755;  William  Walker’s  expedition  against, 
756-770;  Henry  A.  Crabb’s  expedition  against, 
806-814. 

Sonoran  Camp  near  Marysville,  Joaquin  Mu- 
rieta’s,  in  1851,  III,  714. 

Sonorans,  Mason’s  proclamation  in  reference 
to,  in  December,  1847,  H-  670. 

Sorcerers — see  Medicine  Men. 

Soto,  Meliton,  one  of  Solis  rebellion  conspira¬ 
tors  in  1829,  and  how  arrested,  II,  iii;  how 
sent  to  Mexico  for  punishment,  and  there 
released,  113,  114. 

Sould,  Frank,  state  senator  in  1852,  IV,  82; 
protest  against  organization  of  legislature 
at  Vallejo,  82;  connection  with  act  of  1852 
to  purchase  city  hall  in  San  Francisco,  97; 
on  Chinese  labor  committee  of  1852.  107. 

Soul£,  Pierre,  United  States  senator  from 
Louisiana,  opposed  admission  of  California 
into  Union,  II,  821  ;  protest  against  admis¬ 
sion,  821,  822. 

Soulsbyville,  mining  town,  its  early  history, 
III,  124,  132;  contract  system  of  mining  at, 
132. 

Southard,  Charles  C.,  one  of  discoverers  of 
Humboldt  bay,  III,  818. 

South  Dome  in  Yosemite  Vallejo,  III,  855. 

Southern  Mines  (for  particulars,  see  Contents, 

III,  xii,  xiii),  109-136. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  authorized  to  build  railroad  from  San 
Jos6  southward  to  state  line  and  connect 
with  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  from  east, 

IV,  485  ;  grant  to,  of  submerged  land  in  Mis¬ 
sion  bay  at  San  Francisco  for  terminal  pur¬ 
poses,  489 ;  constructs  line  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ter  Los  Angeles  in  1876,  and  to  Colo¬ 
rado  river  in  1877,  594;  determination  to 
have  transcontinental  line  along  southern 
boundary  of  United  States,  669. 

Recognition  of,  in  act  of  congress  organ¬ 
izing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  in  act  organizing  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  giving  it  right  to  con¬ 
nect  with  both,  and  similar  land  grants  and 
privileges,  IV,  670;  progress  of  railroad 
building  from  Lathrop  over  Sierra  at  Te- 
hachapi,  through  San  Fernando  mountains 
and  on,  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Fort 
Yuma  and  to  eastern  states,  670,  671 ;  its 
road  to  Oregop,  671;  junction  of  line  south 
from  Tehachapi  and  north  from  Los  Angeles 
celebrated  at  Lang’s  station  in  Soledad 
canon  near  San  Fernando  tunnel,  road  from 
Mojave  to  Needles  on  Colorado  river  con¬ 
necting  with  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  road 
from  Sacramento  to  Oregon  line,  671  ;  ab¬ 
sorption  of  other  companies,  671,  672;  de¬ 
linquent  taxes  with  penalties  and  interest 
for  years  1880  to  1883  inclusive,  and  how 
much  collected  under  compromise  by  At¬ 
torney-general  Marshall,  706,  707 ;  amount 
remaining  due  in  1886,  707. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  of  Kentucky,  and 
consolidation  of  railroad  business  in  name 
of,  IV,  671,  672. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  I,  123,  124;  IV,  549. 
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South  Sea  Company,  charter  and  monopoly, 
I,  677. 

Southwick,  William,  assaulted  in  1855  at  San 
Francisco  by  Philander  Brace,  III,  608. 

Spain,  division  of  new  world  between  Portugal 
and,  I,  82  ;  war  with  France  in  1793,  570-574 ; 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  change  of 
sovereignty  from,  667 ;  claims  and  struggles 
of,  for  northwest  coast,  668-687 !  its  policy 
of  preventing  the  raising  of  good  wool  or 
wine  in  America,  II,  483,  484;  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  Mexico  in  1861,  and  speedy  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops,  IV,  414. 

Spaniards  in  interior  of  California,  old  stories 
about,  I,  77,  139;  Mexican  legislature  against, 
exclusion  act,  II,  86;  Spanish  missionaries, 
who  for. and  who  against  the  republican 
government,  86  ;  popular  opposition  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  expulsion  act,  87,  88 ;  rumors  in 
1834  of  conspiracies  against  government  by, 
at  San  Gabriel  mission,  194 ;  Santa  Anna’s 
proclamations  in  favor  of  Spanish  priests, 

327- 

Spanish  Bar,  mining  camp,  III,  76,  78. 

Spanish  land  grants— see  Lands. 

Spanish  language — see  Language. 

Sparks,  Isaac  J.,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279. 

Spear,  Nathan,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279;  house 
and  business  at  Yerba  Buena,  593 ;  promi¬ 
nence  of,  III,  179. 

Spear,  Maria  Rebecca,  name  changed  by  leg¬ 
islature  of  1858  to  Maria  Rebecca  Morrill, 
what  Governor  Weller  had  to  say  on  sub¬ 
ject,  IV,  234. 

Special  and  local  legislation,  constitutional 
amendment  to  prevent,  defeated  in  1863,  IV, 
299;  Governor  Low  on  subject,  373;  Haight 
on,  412;  provision  of  constitution  of  1879 
prohibiting,  629. 

Specific  contract  law,  IV,  346-348;  effect  of,  on 
“gold  coin”  contracts,  great  impetus  to 
trade,  law  copied  in  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
on  Pacific  slope  in  general,  347,  348;  futile 
attempt  to  repeal  in  legislature  of  1863-4,  377; 
indorsed  by  both  Union  and  Democratic 
state  conventions  in  1865,  395;  futile  attempt 
to  repeal,  in  1866,  400,  401. 

Speculations  of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven¬ 
ties,  IV,  540-551. 

Spence,  David,  alcalde  at  Monterey  in  1840, 
correspondence  with  Governor  Alvarado  in 
reference  to  Captain  J.  B.  Forrest  of  United 
States  corvette  St.  Louis,  II,  271,  272;  arrival 
in  1824,  277;  member  of  departmental  assem¬ 
bly  in  1843,  328;  position  on  change  of  capital 
question,  338. 

Spence,  J.  R.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  III,  316. 

Spencer,  Sylvan  us  M.,  services  for  Costa 
Ricans  against  William  Walker  in  Nicar¬ 
agua,  military  talents  and  exploits,  III,  799, 
800;  jealousy  of  Jos6  Joaquin  Mora  against, 
and  removal  from  command,  801. 

Spottsylvania,  fighting  at,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  365. 

Sprague,  Royal  T.,  state  senator  in  1852,  letter 
to  Governor  Bigler  about  Indian  depreda¬ 
tions  in  four  northern  counties  of  state,  III, 
904;  action  against  fugitive  slave  law  and 
also  against  negroes,  IV,  98;  resolution  in 
1853  to  demand  from  Mariano  G.  Vallejo  all 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due  on  his  contract 
to  furnish  state  capital,  and  result,  114; 
elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1867,  404; 
death,  520. 

“Sprees,”  drinking,  in  early  mining  times,  III, 
165,  166. 

Springfield,  mining  locality,  III,  122-124;  dis¬ 
trict  mining  laws,  258. 


Spring  Gulch  nugget,  and  its  effect,  III,  144. 

Spring  Valley  Water  Works  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  III,  366,  367,  425;  extension  of,  IV, 
290. 

Springs,  II,  546,  547,  III,  862,  863. 

Spruance,  Pressley,  United  States  senator  from 
Delaware,  votes  for  admission  of  California 
into  Union,  II,  821. 

Spurs  in  old  Californian  times,  II,  488. 

Squatters  and  squatter  troubles  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  III,  xxxi,  xxxii),  666-690; 
influence  of  squatter  interest  upon  land  com¬ 
mission,  694;  influence  upon  United  States 
Senator  Gwin,  694,  695;  notions  of  squatters 
about  conquest  of  California,  695;  rights  of, 
in  Oregon  in  1844,  IV,  45,  46;  Governor  Big¬ 
ler’s  leanings  in  lavor  of,  91,  137,  139,  157,  179; 
Weller  favorable  to,  234,  252;  Stanford  on, 
292;  act  of  1878  requiring  payment  of  taxes  in 
cases  of  adverse  possession,  and  stop  put  by 
it  to  squatting  frauds,  589. 

Squatters  in  mission  buildings  of  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Jos6,  and  how  Governor  Mason 
turned  them  out,  II,  656. 

“  Squatter  sovereignty,”  United  States  senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas’  doctrine  of,  IV,  215. 

Squatting  implements  in  early  San  Francisco, 

III,  678. 

Squaw-men.  Ill,  188-190. 

“  Squibob,  John  P.”— see  Derby,  George  H. 

Squirrels,  II,  562;  acts  for  destruction  of,  and 
results,  IV,  436;  squirrel  acts  repealed  by 
legislature  of  1880,  652. 

Stallions,  mustang,  how  they  managed  (heir 
families,  why  their  tails  and  manes  were 
never  cut  oft',  III,  877,  878. 

Stanford,  Leland,  eighth  state  governor,  proc¬ 
lamation  in  1863  for  enlistment  of  Mountain¬ 
eer  battalion  to  fight  Indians  in  northwestern 
counties,  III,  930,  931;  candidate  for  governor 
in  1859,  IV,  218;  opposes  fusion  of  Republican 
with  Anti-Lecompton  wing  of  Democratic 
party,  218,  219;  election  for  governor  in  1861, 
290,  291;  induction  into  office,  and  inaugural 
address,  292,  294. 

Administration  as  “war  governor”  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxiv-xxix), 
292-303,  329-370;  how  he  became  interested  in 
railroad  business,  and  president  of  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  455,  456;  moves 
first  shovelful  of  earth,  464;  part  in  pushing 
enterprise,  464,  465,  467,  471;  work  in  Nevada 
constitutional  convention,  476;  employment 
of  Chinese  as  railroad  builders,  478,  479;  dis¬ 
agreement  with  San  Francisco,  487;  work 
with  legislature  of  1868,  and  grants  to  rail¬ 
road  of  submerged  lands  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island  and  in  Mission  bay,  487-489;  trustee  of 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company,  489;  how  he 
drove  the  golden  spike,  finishing  transconti¬ 
nental  railroad,  495. 

Residence  on  “Nob  Hill”  in  San  Francisco, 

IV,  603;  appointed  regent  of  university  by 
Governor  Perkins,  confirmation  refused  by 
senate  of  1883,  start  of  “Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
university,”  675,  676;  candidate  for  United 
States  senate,  and  effect  on  candidacy  of 
Aaron  A.  Sargent,  682.  683;  election  in  1885  to 
United  States  senate,  689,  690;  death  in  1893, 
718. 

Stanislaus  river  and  its  Forks,  III,  109,  no;  its 
mining  towns,  1x8-124. 

Stanley,  Edward,  candidate  for  United  States 
senate  in  1857,  IV,  202;  candidate  for  governor 
in  1857,  215.  _ 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  appointed  to  collect  and 
arrange  California  archives,  and  how  he  did 
the  work,  II,  744,  745;  part  in  unmasking  fraud- 
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ulent  land  claims  in  California,  III,  698,  699; 
United  States  secretary  of  war  in  1861,  part  in 
Civil  war,  IV,  310,  318;  question  as  to  position 
of,  in  cabinet  of  President  Johnson,  420,421. 

Staples,  D.  J.,  port  warden  of  San  Francisco  in 
1862,  IV,  297. 

Staples,  Joseph  M.,  deputy  sheriff  01  El  Dorado 
county,  murdered  by  pretended  emissaries  of 
Confederacy  in  1864,  execution  of  Thomas 
B.  Pool  therefor,  IV,  390. 

“Star  Spangled  Banner,’’  James  Lick’s  monu¬ 
ment  in  San  Francisco  to  author  of,  IV,  582. 

Starvation  Camp,  II,  679-681. 

State  debt,  and  anti-repudiation  funding  acts  of 
1857  and  i860,  III,  658-661. 

State  hospitals — see  Hospitals. 

State  Journal  newspaper  at  Sacramento,  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker’s  connection  with,  III,  770. 

State,  old  Mexican,  or  “El  Estado  fibre  y  sobe- 
rano  de  la  Alta  California,”  II,  232-243. 

Constitutional  convention  of  1849  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxvii,  xxxviii), 
756-774.  .  ... 

Organization  of,  under  constitution  of  1849 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  II,  xxxviii, 
xxxix),  775-790. 

Acts  of  1850  defining  duties  of  officers  of 
(see  Contents,  II,  xxxix,  xl),  791,  807. 

Admission  of,  into  Union  (see  Contents,  II, 
xl,  xli),  808-823;  question  of  division  of,  in 
1852  and  1853,  IV,  130,  131  ;  proposition  in 
1855  and  1856,  for  division  into  three  states, 
190;  application  in  1856  to  have  Carson  valley 
included  in,  190 ;  project  of  Honey  Lake  res¬ 
idents  to  take  themselves  out  of,  and  make 
“Territory  of  Nataqua,”  190,  191 ;  proposi¬ 
tion  for  Pa-tah  county,  including  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Nevada,  191,  192. 

Proposition  of  W.  M.  Ormsby  and  Martin 
Smith  asking  California  to  relinquish  lands 
east  of  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  form 
new  territory,  IV,  240,  241 ;  proposition  to 
relinquish  all  north  of  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  form  new  government,  241 ; 
proposition  in  1859  to  form  state  or  territory 
of  Colorado  out  of  six  southern  counties  of 
California,  241 ;  Governor  Latham’s  project 
of  new  southern  state,  260-262;  assembly- 
man  Daniel  Rogers’  resolutions  for  division 
of,  265. 

Constitutional  amendments  of  1862,  making 
sessions  of  legislature  biennial,  enlarging 
terms  of  state  officers  to  four  years,  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  supreme  justices,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  judicial  election,  IV,  339,  340  ;  general 
prosperity  of,  at  end  of  1867,  406 ;  act  of  1868 
for  codification  of  statutes,  423 ;  subsidy  acts 
of  1863  for  Central  Pacific  railroad,  468;  new 
act  of  1864  on  same  subject,  468,  469 ;  general 
prosperity  of,  at  end  of  1882,  664,  665  ;  condi¬ 
tion  in  1885,  687 ;  and  in  1887,  706  ;  as  a  social 
aggregate,  its  character  illustrated  by  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  its  independence 
and  political  changes,  its  energy,  courage 
and  good  sense  in  opposition  to  slavery  and 
communism,  718-721. 

State  of  Deseret,  so-called,  and  its  claims,  II, 
802-805. 

State  of  Rough  and  Ready,  III,  280. 

State  Prison — see  Prison,  state. 

State  seal,  III,  773- 

Stationery,  extravagance  of  senate  of  1871-2  in 
matter  of,  IV,  525. 

Statute  of  frauds  passed  in  1850,  II,  800. 

Statute  of  limitations— see  Limitations. 

Statutes  of  special  importance  passed  by  legis¬ 
lature  of  1849-50  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents  II,  xxxix,  xl),  791-807. 


“Steamboat  Frank,”  Modoc  Indian,  murders 
on  Rhett  Lake,  III,  945,  946;  in  Modoc  war, 
separation  from  Captain  Jack,  attempt  to 
escape,  unconditional  surrender,  974,  975; 
attack  upon,  by  Mrs.  Shearon,  whose  hus¬ 
band  he  had  murdered,  977  ;  witness  against 
other  Modocs  on  court-martial  trial,  978; 
indictment  against,  in  Oregon,  but  United 
States  refuses  to  surrender,  980 ;  sent  to 
Quaw  Paw  agency  in  Indian  Territory,  981. 

Steamboats,  first  to  penetrate  interior,  the 
Sitka,  Pioneer,  Mint,  McKim,  and  Senator, 
».  73i.  732;  inspection  law  passed  in  1850, 
802 ;  law  for  inspection  of,  in  Governor  Me- 
Dougal’stime,  IV,  64. 

“Steamer  days,”  III,  457,  458. 

Steamers  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
HI,  456;  scenes  on  arrival  of,  456,  457,  designs 
on,  by  piratical  schooner  J.  M.  Chapman  in 
1863,  IV,  344. 

Steam  Navigation  Company  in  California,  III, 
426,  427;  exorbitant  rates  of  freights  and 
fares  of,  called  to  attention  of  legislature  by 
Governor  Bigler  in  1854,  IV,  171. 

Steam  paddy,  III,  374,  375. 

Stearns,  Abel,  Governor  Victoria’s  arbitrary 
proceedings  against,  in  1831,  ordered  to  leave 
country,  and  his  resistance,  II,  136-138 ;  how 
called  to  Monterey  by  Chico  in  1836,  and  out¬ 
rageous  treatment,  219,  220;  impotence  of 
Chico’s  wrath,  220,  226;  arrival  in  California 
in  1828,  278  ;  sends  first  Californian  gold  to 
United  States  mint  in  1842,  313;  commissioner 
to  treat  with  Micheltorena  in  1845,  351 ;  sub¬ 
stitute  member  of  departmental  assembly  in 
1845.  399 ;  sub-prefect  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
part  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in  1846,  412; 
orders  received  from  Governor  Pico  in  1846, 
574,  742;  prominence  of,  III,  179. 

Steele,  Elijah,  acting  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  at  Yreka  in  1864,  relations  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack  and  Modocs,  III,  941;  mission  to 
Modocs  in  1873,  and  his  mistakes,  949-951; 
further  action,  952. 

Steinback,  John  A.,  part  in  Order  of  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  IV,  536. 

Steinberger,  John  B.,  called  Baron  Steinberger, 
typical  San  Francisco  speculator  of  1849,  and 
his  career,  II,  720,  721;  Captain  Keyes’  lease 
of  government  reserve  property  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to,  III,  419. 

St.  Elias,  Mount,  discovered  and  named  by 
Russians,  I,  417;  seen  by  Arteaga  and  Bodega 
y  Quadra  in  1779,  417;  seen  by  Cook  in  1778, 
671. 

St.  Elmo’s  fire,  I,  227. 

Steeler,  William,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  565. 

Stephens,  John,  sent  out  of  state  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  61S. 

Sterling,  ship,  how  P'remont  sailed  in,  for  Santa 
Barbara  and  returned  in,  II,  601. 

Steuart,  William  M.,  presides  over  meeting  at 
San  Francisco  in  reference  to  Governor 
Riley’s  proclamation  for  constitutional  con¬ 
vention,  II,  717;  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  H,  771-774;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1849,  784. 

Stevedore  business  in  San  Francisco,  III,  407. 

Steven’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Stevens,  John,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 

Stevenson,  Jonathan  D.,  arrival  in  March,  1847, 
his  regiment  and  instructions,  II,  633;  or¬ 
dered  to  Monterey,  634;  notions  of  Mormon 
conspiracies,  662;  as  military  commander  of 
Los  Angeles,  interferes  with  alcalde’s  de¬ 
cisions  until  ordered  by  Governor  Mason  to 
desist,  666;  reports  about,  and  relations  with, 
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Pio  Pico,  670,  671;  discharge  of  his  regiment, 
672;  part  in  San  Francisco  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee  of  1851,  III,  324;  what  he  had  to  say  about 
Benjamin  Lewis  arson  case  in  1851,  357;  part 
in  first  Democratic  mass-meeting  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  IV,  53;  proposition  in  1850  to  locate  state 
capital  at  New  York  on  the  Pacific,  72;  con¬ 
nection  with  David  C.  Broderick  in  1849,  141. 

Stevenson’s  Regiment,  of  New  York  volun¬ 
teers,  ordered  to  sail  from  New  York,  II,  629; 
arrival  of,  in  1847,  633;  discharge  of,  672. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  congressman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  opposition  to  placing  General  Grant  at 
head  of  United  States  armies  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  363. 

Stewart,  J.  M.,  sheriff  of  Tuolumne  county  in 
1855,  effort  to  prevent  lynch-law  hanging  of 
John  S.  Barclay,  III,  303,  304. 

St.  Francis,  account  of  his  character  and  con¬ 
version,  I,  292;  how  he  became  a  mendicant 
and  saint,  293;  visit  to  Holy  Land,  increased 
ardor,  impression  of  stigmata,  294;  how 
Order  of  Franciscans  originated,  rapid  rise 
and  wide  extent,  294;  Junipero  Serra  com¬ 
pared  with,  300;  what  he  had  to  do  with  dis¬ 
covery  of  San  Francisco  bay,  385;  patron 
saint  of  San  Francisco  establishment,  402, 

405- 

St.  Helena,  Mount,  II,  535,  546. 

Stillman,  James  W.,  county  assessor  of  San 
Francisco  in  1856,  asked  to  resign,  III,  521; 
placed  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  559;  no  further 
action  taken  against  him,  618;  refuses  to  re¬ 
sign,  636;  bill  for  nursing  Mayor  Bigelow  of 
Sacramento  in  1850,  677. 

St.  John,  John  P.,  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1884,  IV,  686. 

St.  Joseph,  patron  saint  of  settlement  of  Alta 
California,  I,  308;  supposed  interposition  to 
save  settlement  in  1770,  324,  325. 

St.  Louis,  mining  locality,  III,  97. 

St.  Louis,  United  States  corvette,  at  Monterey 
in  1840,  II,  269. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital  Association,  Governor 
Irwin’s  veto  of  act  enlarging  its  corporate 
rights,  and  reasons,  IV,  575. 

St.  Mary’s,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur  in  Nicaragua  in  1857,  rescue  of 
William  Walker  and  his  men,  III,  802-804. 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  in  1856, 
III,  910. 

Stock  and  Exchange  Boards  of  San  Francisco— 
see  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange 
Boards. 

Stocks,  Governor  Pedro  Fages’  orders  as  to, 
for  punishment  of  Indian  horse-thieves,  I, 
533- 

Stocks,  Mining — see  Mining  Stock  Speculations. 

Stockton,  Commodore  Robert  F.,  Ide’s  letter 
to,  in  reference  to  Bear  Flag  revolution,  II, 
438;  arrival  at  Monterey  July  15,  1846,  573; 
Commodore  Sloat’s  transfer  to,  of  command 
on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea,  573,  579;  engages 
Fremont  and  Gillespie,  and  takes  into  United 
States  service  “Battalion  of  California  vol¬ 
unteers,’’  579,  580;  sends  them  to  San  Diego, 
580;  address  to  people  of  California,  580-582; 
Sloat  objects  to  his  address  as  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  582;  at  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Pedro,  583;  refuses  to  treat  with  Jos£  Castro’s 
peace  commissioners,  583,  584;  march  to  Los 
Angeles  and  possession  of  it,  584,  585;  second 
proclamation,  585,  586. 

His  “Territory  of  California,”  and  plan  of 
government  for  it,  II,  586,  587;  tariff  of  duties, 
587;  intention  to  withdraw  local  forces  and 
leave  Fremont  as  governor  and  Gillespie 


secretary  of  territory,  587;  letter  to  secretary 
of  navy  at  Washington  about  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  587,  588;  return  to  Monterey,  trip  to 
San  Francisco,  588;  how  news  reached  him 
of  revolt  of  Californians  at  Los  Angeles,  598; 
part  in  military  operations  and  final  con¬ 
quest  of  California  (for  particulars,  see  Con¬ 
tents,  II,  xxx-xxxii),  598-628;  meeting  with 
Ide,  655;  part  in  collecting  California  archives, 
742. 

Stockton,  city,  distributing  center  for  Southern 
Mines,  II,  733;  how  settlement  was  started 
and  town  first  laid  out,  734;  depot  of  supply 
for  Southern  Mines,  III,  109;  specimen  of 
charges  at  hospital  of,  in  1849,  203;  lynch-law 
and  flogging  at,  277;  meeting  in  reference  to 
shooting  of  James  King  of  Wm.,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  San  Francisco  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  of  1856,  494;  Joaquin  Murieta  and  his 
banditti  at,  718;  point  on  Western  Pacific 
railroad,  IV,  470. 

Stockton  Herald,  newspaper,  strictures  in  1884 
against  state  senator  David  McClure,  and 
his  reply,  IV,  684. 

Stockton  Insane  Asylum — see  Insane  Asylums. 

Stoddard,  J.  R.,  connection  with  Gold  Lake 
mining  rush,  III,  150,  151. 

Stokes,  James,  testimony  in  favor  of  Michel- 
torena,  II,  360. 

Stone,  Captain,  headquarters  at  Sonoma,  II, 
427. 

Stone,  John  F.,  connection  with  Nevada  mines, 
III,  157,  158. 

Stone  Lagoon  in  Humboldt  county,  massacre 
of  Indians  at,  by  other  Indians,  III,  931. 

Stoneman,  George,  fifteenth  state  governor, 
headquarters  as  captain  at  Sonoma  in  early 
days,  II,  427;  elected  member  of  railroad 
commissioners  in  1879,  IV,  645;  election  for 
governor  in  1882,  667;  sketch  of  his  life  and 
record  as  a  military  man,  Union  general  and 
railroad  commissioner,  668-672;  anti-railroad 
position,  and  antagonism  to  associate  com¬ 
missioners  Cone  and  Beerstecher,  popularity 
with  people,  672,  673;  inaugural  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  673-675. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particulars 
see  Contents,  IV,  xxxix-xli),  673-708;  increase 
of  expenditures  during  his  administration, 
711;  death,  718. 

Stone  River,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  319. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  315-317;  battle  of  Chancellorville, 
and  death,  354,  355. 

Stoney,  Thomas  P.,  on  second  commission  to 
revise  California  codes,  IV,  647. 

Storm,  Peter,  arrival  in  1837,  II,  280. 

Storms,  destructive  at  Santa  Cruz  in  January, 
1799,  I,  465;  twenty-eight  days  of,  at  San 
Francisco  in  December,  1798,  and  January, 
1799,  610;  another  at  San  Francisco  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1802,  610;  in  general,  II,  542,  543. 

Story,  Jack,  on  back  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  560. 

Stovall,  Charles  A.,  and  his  fugitive  slave 
Archy  case,  his  second  affidavit,  which  did 
not  agree  with  his  first,  and  Archy ’s  dis¬ 
charge,  IV,  244-246. 

“Straight  Republicans,”  meaning  of  designa¬ 
tion,  IV,  40®. 

Strain’s  nugget,  III,  143. 

Strasburg,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  380. 

Street,  Charles  R.,  port  warden  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  removed  by  Governor  Stanford,  in 
1862,  IV,  297. 

Streeter,  William  A.,  head  engineer  of  Stephen 
Smith’s  steam  grist-and-saw  mill  at  Bodega 
in  1843,  11,376. 
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Street  railroads  in  San  Francisco  in  1863,  IV, 
350;  cable  roads,  520-523;  electric  roads,  523; 
act  of  1878  limiting  fares  to  five  cents,  588. 

Streets,  street  improvements  and  street  frauds 
in  early  San  Francisco,  III,  339,  340;  general 
law  of  1883  for  improvement  of  streets,  IV, 
676;  amendment  to  constitution  in  reference 
to,  in  1885,  690;  new  law  in  1885,  691;  Gover¬ 
nor  Bartlett  in  favor  of  restricting  use  of, 
by  railroad  and  other  corporations,  711,  712. 

Stribling, Captain,  ofsloop-of-war  Cyane,  II,  426. 

Strikes,  action  of  legislature  of  1885  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  strike  of  iron  workers  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  IV,  692. 

Stringham,  Commodore  Silas  H.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  309. 

Stringtown,  mining  locality,  III,  102. 

Struggles  for  organization  and  order  in  early 
times  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III,  xvi, 
xvii),  232-250. 

Stuart,  Charles  V.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  speech  in  favor  of  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  labor,  IV,  622-625. 

Stuart,  David  and  Robert,  associates  with 
John  Jacob  Astorin  Astoria,  I,  721-725. 

Stuart,  James,  murderer  and  robber,  how 
Thomas  Burdue  was  taken  for,  III,  313,  314; 
arrest  of,  despicable  character,  confession, 
trial,  conviction,  and  hanging  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  323-325. 

Sub-prefects — see  Prefects  and  sub-prefects. 

Subsidy  laws  prohibited  by  constitution  of  1879, 

IV,  633. 

Sucker  Flat,  mining  camp,  III,  83,  84. 

Suertes,  lots  for  cultivation  in  pueblos,  I,  523, 
II,  94. 

Suffrage  question  before  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  II,  760-762— see  also  Negroes; 
also  Women’s  Rights. 

Sugar,  Governor  Stanford  on  production  of, 
in  California,  IV,  368,  369. 

Sugar  pines,  II,  553,  554. 

Sugert,  Indian  capitanejo  and  his  daughters 
Lucenza  and  Clara  at  foundation  of  Santa 
Cruz  mission  in  1791,  I,  462. 

Suisun  bay,  seen  in  1769, 1,  384;  skirted  by  Pedro 
Fages  and  Father  Crespi  in  1772, 388;  descrip¬ 
tion,  II,  534. 

Sullivan,  Jeremiah  F.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1886,  IV,  702,  703. 

Sullivan,  John,  arrival  in  1844,  11,  332. 

Sullivan,  Major,  alcalde  of  Columbia,  how  he 
secured  his  fees,  III,  225. 

Sullivan’s  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  131. 

“Sullivan,  Yankee,”  on  black  list  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  520; 
arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  by  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee,  524,  525,  527;  sketch  of  career,  real 
name  Francis  Murray,  527;  how  he  managed 
to  elect  James  P.  Casey  to  office  of  super¬ 
visor  of  San  Francisco,  527,  528;  moral  cow¬ 
ardice  and  imaginary  terrors,  528, 529;  suicide 
in  committee  prison,  and  rumors  about  his 
death,  529. 

•Sulphur,  II,  550. 

Suphur  creek,  III,  862. 

Sulphur  Peak.  Ill,  864. 

Summit  of  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  reached 
and  crossed  by  Central  Pacific  railroad,  IV, 
484. 

Sumner,  General  Edwin  V.,  answer  in  1861  to 
call  for  troops  to  suppress  reported  Indian 
depredations  in  Trinity  county,  III,  925;  Cali¬ 
fornian  troops  raised  and  equipped  by,  in  1861, 
IV,  282;  how  sent  to  California  in  April,  1861,  to 
supersede  General  Albert  Sidney  johnston  in 
command  of  United  States  forces,  285,  286; 
rumors  about  Edmund  Randolph  in  reference 


to  change  of  generals,  286,  287;  goes  to  front 
in  Civil  war,  291;  Californian  troops  raised 
by,  324;  part  in  proposed  expedition  to  thwart 
Confederate  designs  upon  Mexico,  324,  325. 

Sumner,  Major,  in  New  Mexico  in  1846,  II,  6x1, 
612. 

Sumter,  Fort,  firing  upon  in  Civil  war,  IV,  286; 
taking  of,  by  Union  forces,  361. 

Sunday,  how  observed  in  old  California  times, 
II,  502,  503. 

Sunday  laws,  passed  in  1858  and  1861,  found 
unsuited  to  spirit  of  people,  and  finally  re¬ 
pealed,  IV,  239,  240;  change  of  opinion  in 
supreme  court  on  subject  of,  280;  Governor 
Stoneman’s  opposition  to,  and  reasons,  674; 
repeal  by  legislature  of  1883,  and  vote,  676. 

Sunday  Times,  James  P.  Casey’s  newspaper  in 
1856,  III,  478. 

Suner,  Father  Francisco,  in  favor  of  republican 
constitution  of  Mexico  in  1826,  II,  87. 

Sunol,  Antonio,  substitute  member  of  depart¬ 
mental  assembly  in  1843,  II >  329. 

Sunol,  Pedro  Fages  and  Father  Crespi  at,  in 
1772,  I,  388. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  state, 
election  of  under  constitutional  amendments 
of  1862,  IV,  299,  340. 

Superior  courts,  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  concerning,  IV,  632,  633. 

Superior  tribunal  of  justice — see  Judicial  De¬ 
partment. 

Supreme  court,  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  remodeling,  IV,  632,  633. 

Surprise,  clipper  ship,  III,  406. 

Surratt,  Mrs.,  executed  as  one  of  conspiring  as¬ 
sassins  of  President  Lincoln,  IV,  391. 

Surveyors,  William  B.  Ide  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mason  a  land  surveyor,  II,  655;  Jasper 
O’ Farrell  and  Jacob  R.  Snyder  also  appointed, 
656. 

Surveys  of  land  grants  in  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times,  II,  752,  753. 

Susan  Drew,  transport  ship,  arrival  in  1847,  II, 
633. 

Susan,  schooner,  shipwrecked  with  party  of 
William  Walker’s  filibusters  on  Glover’s  reef 
near  Balize,  III,  804. 

Suscol  grant,  rejection,  and  rush  of  squatters 
upon,  III,  687;  Suscol  act  of  congress,  687; 
alleged  grant  pronounced  fraudulent,  701. 

Sutil  and  Mexicana,  Spanish  ships,  voyage,  I, 
692,  693. 

Sutro,  Adolph,  and  his  famous  tunnel  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxxvi),  556-565. 

Sutro  Heights  and  Baths,  IV,  564. 

Sutro  Library,  IV,  564,  565. 

Sutter  County,  so  named  from  John  A.  Sutter, 
II,  795- 

Sutter  Creek,  mining  locality,  III,  in. 

Sutter,  John  A.,  his  early  life,  II,  281;  arrival  in 
1839,  settlement  of  New  Helvetia,  authorized 
to  administer  justice  on  frontier,  282;  execu¬ 
tion  of  Indian  horse-thief  chief,  283;  progress 
of  New  Helvetia,  283,  284;  purchase  by,  of 
property  of  Russians,  287,  288;  ordered  to  act 
against  foreigners,  without  much  effect,  329, 


333- 

Relations  with  Governor  Micheltorena,  II, 
347, 348;  march  against  Alvarado  and  Castro, 
and  hand-cuffs  he  prepared  for  them,  348, 
349;  march  on  what  he  called  his  “chase 
of  the  rebels,”  351,  352;  arrival  at  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  overweening  confidence,  march  to  San 
Fernando,  352,  353;  battle  of  Cahuenga,  Al¬ 
varado’s  dash,  Sutter’s  white  handkerchief, 
Micheltorena’s  surrender,  553,  554;  capitula¬ 
tion  of  San  Fernando,  354;  Sutter’s  position, 
excuses,  and  submission,  355;  return  to  New 
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Helvetia  with  accession  of  experience,  356; 
Pio  Pico’s  charges  against,  358,  359;  action 
against  Calaveras  Indian  depredators  at 
Gulnac  rancho  in  1845,  389,  390;  debt  to  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  and  trouble  it  occa¬ 
sioned,  403,  404. 

Yields  up  possession  of  New  Helvetia 
to  Fremont  in  1846,  II,  444;  American 
flag  raised  over  Sutter’s  Fort  at  New  Hel¬ 
vetia,  467,  468;  appointed  by  Governor  Mason 
special  commissioner  to  try  “Growling 
Smith”  for  murder  and  kidnapping  of  In¬ 
dians,  with  unsatisfactory  result,  664;  relief 
of  Donner  party,  679;  his  military  fort  and 
many  projects,  682;  search  for  sawmill  site, 
683;  contract  with  James  W.  Marshall,  683, 
684;  interview  with  Marshall  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  first  gold  specimens,  684,  685;  visit  to 
Coloma,  685,  686;  how,  deserted  by  his  work¬ 
men  at  New  Helvetia,  he  went  to  mines  with 
Indians  and  Kanakas,  686. 

Attempt  to  move  Sacramento  to  Sutterville, 
II,  773;  part  in  starting  Nicolaus  and  Marys¬ 
ville,  735;  in  constitutional  convention  of  1849, 
762,  774;  candidate  for  governor  in  1849,  484; 
claims  to  Coloma,  and  trouble  caused  thereby, 
HI,  52;  sale  to  John  Winters  and  Alden  S. 
Bayley,  53;  his  ring  of  first-found  gold,  144; 
prominence  of,  179;  Mexican  grant  of  New 
Helvetia  to,  669;  squatter  troubles  0^1669-677; 
alleged  Mexican  grant  of  twenty-two  square 
leagues  of  land  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties 
pronounced  fraudulent,  700;  his  Indians  faith¬ 
ful  labors,  and  how  they  were  fed,  886,  887. 

Transfer  of  New  Helvetia  grant  to  John  A. 
Sutter  Jr.,  to  pay  debts,  IV,  49;  state  appro¬ 
priation  in  1870  for,  436;  new  act  in  1874  for 
appropriation  for  two  years  longer,  and 
Thomas  H.  Laine’s  report  against  it,  530, 
531;  bill  to  continue  appropriation  in  1876  de¬ 
feated,  573. 

Sutter,  John  A.  Jr.,  transfer  of  New  Helvetia 
rant  to,  for  payment  of  John  A.  Sutter’s 
ebts,  and  Peter  H.  Burnett’s  employment  as 
attorney,  IV,  49. 

Sutter  Lake  in  Sacramento  given  to  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  IV,  467. 

Sutter’s  Fort,  American  flag  raised  at,  II,  467, 
468. 

Sutterville,  Sutter’s  attempt  to  move  Sacra¬ 
mento  to,  II,  733. 

Suwon  Chinese  Company,  IV,  109. 

Swain,  Albeit,  first  officer  of  schooner  Laura 
Virginia,  adventure  off  mouth  of  Eel  river 
in  1850,  III,  833,  834. 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  reclamation  of, 
HI,  873,  Governor  Bigler’s  recommendations 
in  1856  as  to  sale  of,  IV,  179;  Governor  Booth 
on,  525. 

Swans,  II,  565. 

Sweasey,  W.  J.,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  in  favor  of  women’s  suffrage,  IV,  625; 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1882, 
667. 

Sweeny  and  Baugh’s  Merchants’  Exchange, 
marine  telegraph  stations  and  signals,  III, 
349- 

Sweetland,  district  mining  laws,  III,  260. 

Swell-head  Diggings,  mining  camp,  11,  736. 

Swett,  John,  elected  in  1863  state  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  instruction,  IV,  353;  candidate 
in  1867,  404. 

Swett’s  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Swift,  John  F.,  assemblyman  in  1863,  resolu¬ 
tions  to  make  greenbacks  circulating  medium 
of  California  rejected,  IV,  347;  assemblyman 
in  1873,  motion  to  strike  from  records  J.  M. 
Snyder’s  bill  relating  to  freights  and  fares 


as  an  insult  to  people,  533;  assemblyman  in 
1877,  elected  on  question  of  water  rates  in 
San  Francisco,  excused  on  request  from 
voting  for  United  States  senator,  593;  nomi¬ 
nated  by  Republicans  for  governor  in  1886, 
700;  anti-Chinese  resolutions  of,  702;  rejection 
of  nomination  for  governor  by  American 
party,  703,  704;  vote  for,  and  defeat,  705. 

Swift’s  Brobdignag,  I,  149. 

Swinbourne,  William,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281. 

Swingle,  Major  Alfred,  artillery  commander 
under  William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  III, 
799;  how  he  improvised  cannon  balls  out  of 
iron  scraps  and  lead,  799;  how  made  a  fur¬ 
nace  and  cast  cannon  balls  out  of  old  church 
bells,  801;  how  melted  up  enemy’s  twenty- 
four  pounder  balls  into  six  pounders  and 
sent  them  back,  802. 

Sword  Fish,  clipper  ship,  III,  406. 

Swords,  Thomas,  Major,  marches  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Kearny  for  California  in  1846,  II,  612; 
returns  to  eastern  states  in  1847,  639. 

Sycamores,  II,  555. 

“Sydney  Ducks,”  III,  162,  163. 

“Sydney-town”  in  early  San  Francisco,  III, 
3H>  312. 

Syphilis— see  Mai  Galico,  El. 


TAAFFE  &  McCAHILL’S  iron  house  in 
great  San  Francisco  fires  of  1851,  III,  355. 

“Tabah”  presented  to  Drake,  I,  89-91. 

Table  Mountains,  II,  546,  HI,  147-149. 

Taboada,  Father  Luis  Gil  de,  first  missionary 
at  San  Rafael,  I,  495. 

Tahoe,  Lake,  II,  532;  act  of  1870  to  make  its 
official  name  Lake  Bigler,  IV,  437;  attempt 
in  1861  to  name  it  Tula  Tulia,  437;  Truckee 
river  outlet  of,  457,  458. 

Talamantes,  Tomas,  his  wonderful  saber- 
stroke  in  1831,  II,  141. 

Talbot,  Theodore,  Lieutenant,  placed  in 
charge  of  Santa  Barbara  in  1846,  II,  588; 
driven  out,  and  able  retreat  to  Monterey, 
600;  rehoists  American  flag,  605. 

Tallant,  Drury  J.,  residence  of,  in  early  days, 
HI,  345- 

Tallant  &  Wilde,  banking  house  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  III,  443. 

Tallow,  product  and  worth  of,  at  missions 
before  secularization  in  1834,  II,  207;  trade  in 
1841-2,  478,  479.  . 

Tamalpais,  Mount,  I,  495;  as  seen  from  Monte 
Diablo,  II,  535. 

Tamaral,  Father  Nicolas,  in  Lower  California, 

I,  223,  232-237. 

Tampico,  taken  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  1846, 

II,  646. 

Tam  Sam,  head  of  Chinese  Canton  Company 
in  California,  IV,  109. 

“Tangle- foot”  whisky,  III,  99. 

Tanneries  of  Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  II,  175;  at 
Sacramento,  733. 

Tapia,  Jos6  Tiburcio,  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles 
and  acting  prefect  in  1839,  II,  262;  how  as 
prefect  he  punished  an  alcalde  for  not  en¬ 
forcing  law  against  selling  liquor  on  Sunday, 
263. 

Tapia,  Tiburcio,  corporal  at  Purisima  mission, 
heroic  defense  against  Indians  in  1824,  II, 
6 r,  62;  in  territorial  deputation  in  1827,  89; 
substitute  member  of  superior  tribunal  of 
justice  in  1842,  310;  monopoly  to  cut  wood 
near  Los  Angeles,  340. 

Tapis,  Father  Estevan,  missionary  at  Santa 
Barbara,  I,  456;  arrival  in  1790,  460;  president 
of  missions  in  1803  and  vicario  foraneo  of 
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bishop  of  Sonora,  490;  selects  site  of  Santa 
In£z  mission,  490,  491;  foundation  of  Santa 
ln6z  mission,  continues  president  until  1813 
and  then  takes  charge  of  Santa  In£z  mission, 
494;  swears  to  independence  and  empire  of 
Mexico  in  1822,  503;  oath  of  allegiance  to 
King  Fernando  VII.  in  1809,  628;  part  in 
reception  of  Governor  Sola  in  1815,  634. 

Tarabal,  Sebastian,  Indian,  how  and  why  he 
became  guide  of  Anza’s  expedition  across 
Colorado  desert,  I,  362,  363;  assists  Father 
Francisco  Garces  in  survey  for  Colorado 
missions,  424. 

“Tarantula-juice”  whisky,  III,  99. 

Tarantulas,  and  tarantula  wasps,  II,  567. 

Taraval,  Father  Sigismundo,  I,  232-237,  250. 

Tar,  Governor  Stanford  on  manufacture  of,  in 
California,  IV,  368,  369. 

Tariff  of  prices  or  market  values  fixed  by 
Governor  Pedro  Fages  in  1788,  I,  533,  534. 

Tarpey,  M.  F.,  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1S86,  IV,  702,  705. 

Tatarrax,  I,  68. 

Taxation  and  Taxes — see  Revenue. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  what  he  did  not  write  about 
California,  III,  216;  views  about  popular 
government  in  mines,  276,  277;  impressions 
of  San  Francisco  in  1849,  348;  account  of 
outrages  against  Indians  at  Volcano,  892. 

Taylor,  James  M.,  assemblyman  in  1853,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  San  Francisco  water-front  extension 
scheme,  III,  4x7. 

Taylor,  Rev.  William,  his  preaching  in  the 
mines  in  1849,  HI,  166,  167;  abilities  as  cook 
and  clothes- washer,  173;  how  built  a  house  in 
San  Francisco,  205,  206;  praise  of  begging 
abilities  and  contributors,  206,  207;  his  distinc¬ 
tion  between  “out-siders”  and  “in-siders,” 
207;  what  he  had  to  say  of  Methodist  Church 
South,  208;  what  perseverance  accomplished 
for  him,  208,  209. 

Taylor’s  Bar,  mining  town,  III,  117. 

Taylor,  William  S.  R.,  major  in  Mountaineer 
battalion,  part  in  forcing  Matillin  Indians  of 
Hoopa  valley  to  surrender  in  1863,  III,  933. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  instructions  to,  as  general  of 
United  States  army  in  reference  to  Texas  in 
1846,  II,  455;  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  456  ;  advance  into  Mexico,  tak¬ 
ing  of  Monterey,  and  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
645,  646;  military  career  cut  short  by  admin¬ 
istration,  and  administration  rebuked  by 
people’s  making  him  president  of  United 
States,  646;  inauguration  as  president  in 
1849,  measures  in  reference  to  California,  808- 
812;  special  message  on  Californian  affairs, 
812,  813  ;  death,  823  ;  what  Californian  min¬ 
ers  thought  about  his  election,  IV,  51; 
funeral  ceremonies  in  San  Francisco  in  mem¬ 
ory  of,  98,  99. 

Tefft,  Henry  A.,  in  constitutional  convention  of 
1849,  quarrel  with  J.  M.  Jones,  II,  760,  769, 
772 ;  judge  of  second  judicial  district  in  1851, 
leave  of  absence  to,  IV,  131. 

'  Tehachapi,  pass  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
on  line  of  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  670. 

Tehama  County  Indian  war,  so-called,  in  1859, 
IV,  263. 

Tehama,  town,  Governor  Booth  vetoes  act  to 
allow  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
construct  bridge  over  Sacramento  river  at, 
without  draw,  IV,  510. 

Te-he  Jack,  Modoc  Indian  in  Modoc  war,  III, 
956;  murdered  by  Oregonians  after  surrender, 
977. 

Tejon,  II,  536;  Joaquin  Murieta  and  his  ban¬ 
ditti  at,  and  their  reported  experience,  III, 
716. 


Tejon  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians  at,  iiv 
1856,  III,  916. 

Tejon  Pass  over  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  IV, 
169. 

Telegraph  and  electric  poles  in  cities  and 
towns,  Governor  Bartlett  on,  IV,  711. 

Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Francisco,  marine  tele¬ 
graph  and  signals,  III,  349;  old  cemetery  on, 
429 ;  Henry  Meiggs’  improvements  at,  430, 
435.  436. 

Telegraph,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
in  i860,  IV,  268*;  across  the  continent  in  1861, 
289,  290  ;  in  connection  with  Pacific  railroads, 
under  congressional  act  of  July  1,  1862,461, 
462 ;  California  act  of  1864  for  extension  of, 
470. 

Telles,  Rafael,  colonel,  second  in  command 
under  Governor  Micheltorena,  attempts  to 
restrain  excesses  of  troops,  and  quarrel  that 
ensued,  II,  335,  336  j  third  on  list  of  nomina¬ 
tions  for  governor  in  1844,  377;  how  and  why 
refused  to  assume  responsibility  without 
Micheltorena’s  orders,  344;  denounces  Mich- 
eltorena’s  part  in  treaty  of  Santa  Teresa,  and 
leaves  country,  346. 

Temecula,  protest  in  1840  of  Indians  of  San 
Luis  Rey  mission  against  occupation  of,  by 
Pico  brothers,  I,  740  ;  wretched  condition  of 
Indians  at,  in  1840,  II,  303. 

Temescal  mountains,  II,  537. 

Temescal  or  Indian  sweat-house  on  main  street 
of  Yerba  Buena  in  1839,  II,  593. 

Temperance,  plank  in  Democratic  platform  of 
1855,  IV,  173;  state  convention  in  1855,  *74- 

Temperance  Reform  party,  state  nominations 
in  1875,  and  vote,  IV,  566. 

Temple,  Jackson,  candidate  for  congress  in 
1864,  IV,  388 ;  reviser  of  codes  in  1873,  527  >' 
elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1886,  702- 

705. 

Temple,  John,  naturalized  in  1829,  II,  100;  ar¬ 
rival  in  1827,  278 ;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Cas¬ 
tro  in  1846,  412. 

Temple  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  I,  139,  140. 

Tenieya,  chief  of  Yosemite  Indians,  appear¬ 
ance  of,  III,  842,  843  ;  speech  to  Major  Savage 
of  Mariposa  battalion,  and  Savage’s  reply, 
843,  844  ;  promises  to  surrender  not  fulfilled, 
844 ;  unwilling  guide  to  brink  of  Yosemite 
Valley,  846,  847  ;  calls  Yosemite  Awahne  and 
its  inhabitants  Awahnechees,  848 ;  account 
of  his  birth,  life,  and  prophecy  of  his  fate, 
848,  849;  reasons  for  his  actions  against 
whites,  849;  duplicity  and  escape  from  whites 
near  Fresno  Indian  reservation,  851. 

Three  sons  and  a  son-in-law  captured,  III, 
852,  853;  how  one  son  escaped  and  gave 
name  to  the  “Lost  Arrow”  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  853 ;  how  his  favorite  son  was  shot 
and  killed,  854  ;  how  old  chief  brought  into 
camp,  saw  his  dead  son,  his  grief,  854 ; 
treatment  at  camp,  how  he  fed,  854  ;  capture 
of  remainder  of  family,  855,  856;  melancholy 
taciturnity,  856;  at  Fresno  reservation,  leave 
of  absence,  and  return  to  Yosemite,  856,  857; 
involved  in  trouble,  and  flight,  857 ;  escape 
to  the  Monos,  858,  859 ;  final  return  to 
Yosemite  and  murder  by  Mono  Indians,  859  ; 
how  he  was  the  last  of  the  Yosemites,  859, 
860. 

Tenieya  Lake,  near  summit  of  Sierra  above 
Yosemite,  discovery  of,  III,  855,  856. 

Tenny,  Hopkins  L.,  United  States  senator 
from  Tennessee,  protest  against  admission 
of  California  into  Union,  II,  821,  822. 

Teredos,  II,  568  ;  depredations  by,  III,  337. 

Terminal  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

IV,  487-489,  51Q* 
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“Terms”  of  courts  abolished  by  constitution 
of  1879,  IV,  632. 

“  Terna”  or  list  of  nominations  for  office  of 
constitutional  governor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Californias  under  Mexican  law  of 
1836,  II,  256,  259. 

Terry,  Cornelia,  wife  of  David  S.  Terry,  fa¬ 
vorable  impressions  upon  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  admitted  to  see 
her  husband,  III,  580,  581,  586;  refuses  to 
allow  him  to  resign  his  office  or  make  any 
concessions,  591 ;  how  and  why  at  one  time 
refused  admission,  601 ;  how  her  child  was 
admitted,  601 ;  again  admitted,  603. 

Terry,  David  S.,  justice  of  supreme  court  in 
1856,  III,  452;  violent  feelings  against  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  537- 
540;  stabbing  of  Sterling  A.  Hopkins  of  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  police,  568,  569;  arrest  or¬ 
dered,  and  how  he  was  taken  from  armory 
of  San  Francisco  Blues  and  incarcerated  at 
vigilance  committee  headquarters,  569-571 ; 
what  he  had  managed  to  accomplish,  572, 
573* 

Arrangements  for  trial  by  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee,  III,  580;  indictment,  and  charges 
against,  582 ;  Judge  Shattuck’s  opinion  about 
case,  and  how  it  was  shattered,  582-584  ; 
efforts  to  procure  release  on  compromise, 
585-587.;  preparations  for  trial,  587  ;  rumors 
of  rescue,  and  action  of  committee,  588; 
compared  by  James  Dows  to  a  grizzly  bear 
in  hands  of  committee,  588 ;  how  grizzly  be¬ 
came  submissive  and  tame,  588,  589  ;  propo¬ 
sition  for  resignation  from  supreme  bench, 
589 ;  trial,  590 ;  Dows’  report  on  proposition 
for  compromise  and  release,  what  compro¬ 
mise  to  be  and  how  prevented,  590,  591. 

Letter  of  Commander  Boutwell  of  United 
States  sloop-of-war  John  Adams,  III,  594,  595 ; 
strict  seclusion,  601,  602*  summing  up  on 
trial,  his  speech  in  defense,  602 ;  found 
“guilty  of  assault”  on  Hopkins,  motion  to 
discharge  and  reasons  therefor,  602,  603  ; 
dissatisfaction  of  board  of  delegates  with 
verdict  and  sentence,  and  refusal  to  approve, 
603,  604 ;  demand  for  banishment  but  subse¬ 
quent  concurrence  in  result  of  trial,  604,  605 ; 
discharge,  and  how  he  got  on  board  the 
John  Adams  and  left  San  Francisco,  605,  6o6‘ 
dissatisfaction  of  general  committee  and 
others  with  discharge,  606. 

His  dissenting  opinion  in  favor  of  uncon¬ 
stitutional  settlers’  act  of  1856,  III,  687; 
nomination  by  Know  Nothings  and  election 
as  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1855,  IV,  174, 
175;  controversy  with  David  C.  Broderick, 
how  duel  brought  about,  how  Broderick  was 
killed,  resignation,  indictment  for  killing 
Broderick,  trial  and  acquittal  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxiv),  221-229 ;  death, 
248  ;  part  as  Confederate  in  Civil  war,  333. 

Member  of  constitutional  convention  of 
1878-9,  anti-corporation  provisions,  IV,  628, 
629;  defeat  as  presidential  elector  in  1880, 
657  ;  his  charges  of  incompetency  against 
Chief  Justice  Robert  F.  Morrison  and  Justice 
John  R.  Sharpstein  of  supreme  court  at  extra 
session  of  1886,  why  he  made  them,  and  how 
they  failed,  connection  with  Sharon  divorce 
case  and  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  and  result,  696, 
697 ;  his  anti-Chinese  plank  in  Democratic 
platform  of  1886,  702. 

Terry,  General  Alfred  H.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
taking  of  Wilmington,  IV,  385. 

Terry,  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  her  divorce  suit 
against  William  Sharon,  and  some  of  the 
results,  IV,  696,  697. 


Terry,  William  S.,  soldier  killed  by  Indians 
near  Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Teschemacher,  Henry  F.,  part  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  351 
claim  to  fourteen  square  leagues  of  land  in 
Napa  county,  alleged  to  have  been  granted 
to  Salvador  and  Juan  Antonio  Vallejo,  pro¬ 
nounced  fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Tevis,  Lloyd,  trustee  of  Oakland  Water  Front 
Company,  IV,  490. 

Texas  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  130. 

Texas,  colonization  of  Americans,  independ¬ 
ence,  annexation  to  United  States,  and  re¬ 
sult,  II,  453-455 ;  effect  of  treaty  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  Hidalgo  upon,  654;  northwestern  por¬ 
tion  of,  cleared  of  Confederates  and  seized 
for  Union  by  California  Column  in  1862,  IV, 
327>  328. 

Texas  Pacific  railroad,  act  of  congress  for 
construction  of,  route  and  land  grant,  IV, 
670. 

Text-books  in  public  schools,  act  to  prevent 
changing  of,  and  reasons  for,  IV,  571;  amend¬ 
ment  in  1884  to  constitution  of  1879  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  compiling,  publishing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  of,  687;  Governor  Stoneman  on  subject, 
707- 

Thanksgiving  day,  ordered  by  Governor  Riley 
in  1849,  II)  776. 

Thanksgiving  day  parade  of  “sand-lotters” 
in  San  Francisco,  IV,  606. 

Theaters,  started  in  1849,  II,  732;  at  Nevada 
City,  III,  86;  at  Downieville,  95;  Jenny  Lind, 
in  San  Francisco  twice  burned  in  1851,  354, 
358,  411;  American,  in  San  Francisco,  411; 
Metropolitan,  in  San  Francisco,  411,  412 ; 
in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  412. 

Thibault,  Frederick  J.,  conversation  with 
William  F.  Hamilton,  III,  212,  213. 

Thief  Camp,  fight  with  Indians  at.  III,  924, 
925* 

Thomas,  Admiral,  of  British  squadron  at  Cal¬ 
lao  in  1842,  what  he  had  to  do  with  Com¬ 
modore  Jones’  seizure  of  Monterey  and 
raising  of  American  flag,  II,  318,  319. 

Thomas  Bennett,  ship,  how  utilized  as  fire¬ 
men’s  headquarters  in  early  San  Francisco, 
HI,  338. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer,  appointed  on  Mo¬ 
doc  peace  commission,  III,  953;  his  action 
as  such,  956-958 ;  faith  in  efficacy  of  prayers, 
960 ;  conference  with  Modocs,  962-966 ;  how 
he  was  murdered  by  Modocs,  968 ;  removal 
and  disposal  of  remains,  971. 

Thomas,  Evan,  captain  in  Modoc  war,  how 
surprised  and  killed  by  Modocs,  III,  973,  974. 

Thomas,  General  George  H.,  part  in  Civil 
war,  IV,  309,  359, 360,  381,  383. 

Thomas  H.  Perkins,  transport  ship,  arrival  in 
1847,  II,  633. 

Thompson,  Alfred  B.,  captain  of  American 
brig  Loriot,  carries  exiles  out  of  country  in 
1835,  II,  200 ;  arrival  in  1834,  280. 

Thompson,  H.  A.,  witness  for  prosecution  on 
David  S.  Terry’s  trial  before  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  590. 

Thompson,  James,  arrival  in  1825,  II,  277. 

Thompson,  James  (“Liverpool  Jack”),  on  black 
list  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  III,  559;  flight,  return  and  sent  out  of 
state,  618. 

Thompson,  J.  Neely,  &  Co.,  transactions  with 
Henry  Meiggs,  III,  438. 

Thompson,  R.  Augustus,  commissioner  to 
President  Pierce  for  force  to  crush  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  575, 
579 ;  member  of  land  commission  in  1853, 
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695  ;  bill  to  pay  services  of,  as  anti-vigilance- 
committee  commissioner,  IV,  269. 

Thompson,  Samuel  T.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505,  608. 

Thompson’s  Flat,  mining  camp,  III,  82. 

Thompson,  Thomas  L.,  elected  to  congress  in 
1886,  IV,  705. 

Thompson,  William  T.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  505, 

Thompson,  associate  of  William  Walker  in 
Nicaragua,  III,  800. 

Thome,  Isaac  N.,  assemblyman  in  1851,  bill 
for  construction  of  wharves  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  its  effect  on  Colton  grants,  III,  372, 
373 !  on  committee  to  investigate  charges 
of  bribery  and  corruption  in  reference  to 
removal  of  state  capital  from  San  Jos£  to 
Vallejo,  IV,  77,  78 ;  opposition  to  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Judge  William  R.  Turner,  78. 

Thornley,  John,  acquitted  of  murder  of  George 
Palmer,  III,  286. 

Thornton,  Captain,  attack  upon,  commence¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  war,  II,  456, 

Thornton,  Harry  I.,  member  of  land  commis¬ 
sion  in  1852,  III,  695. 

Thornton,  James  D.,  attempt  to  reconcile  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 
535-539;  interview  with  David  S.  Terry  in 
vigilance  committee  headquarters,  580,  586; 
elected  justice  of  supreme  court  in  1879,  IV, 
645- 

Thornton,  killed  by  Indians  in  Mattole  valley 
in  1858,  and  how  Indians  chastised,  III,  920. 

Three  readings  of  bills,  question  of,  in  legis¬ 
lature  of  1880,  IV,  650,  651 ;  John  F.  Cowdery, 
speaker  of  assembly,  on  subject,  651. 

Threshing,  how  done  by  old  Californians,  II, 
473,  III,  878. 

Threshing  machines,  act  of  1885  providing  for 
lien  on,  IV,  691. 

Thurman,  Allen  G.,  choice  of  Californian  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  1880  for  United  States  president, 
IV,  657  ;  second  choice  in  1884,  686. 

Tia  Juana,  William  Walker  at,  on  retreat  from 
Sonora,  III,  768. 

Tibbits,  Dr.  Samuel  M.,  part  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  561. 

Tiburon  in  Marin  county,  on  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  railroad,  IV,  487. 

Tides,  II,  540. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York,  examination  of 
stones  used  by  diamond  swindlers,  IV,  546. 

“Tigre,  riot  in  the,”  and  its  hanging  sequel,  III, 
300. 

Tiles,  manufacture  of,  at  San  Luis  Obispo  for 
roofing  purposes,  and  what  led  to  it,  I,  347, 
348. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  candidate  for  United  States 
president  in  1876,  IV,  576;  what  Caleb  Sher¬ 
man,  assemblyman  in  1877,  thought  about  his 
not  being  inaugurated,  592;  favored  by  Cali¬ 
fornian  Democrats  in  1884  for  president,  685. 

Tilford ,  F rank ,  employed  as  counsel  for  Charles 
Cora  on  trial  for  murder  of  William  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  III,  474;  state  senator  in  1857,  attack 
upon  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  643;  nomination  of  David  C.  Broderick 
for  United  States  senator  in  1857,  IV,  202;  part 
he  played,  after  Broderick’s  election,  in  strug¬ 
gle  between  Gwin  and  Latham  for  second 
place,  Latham’s  letter  to  him,  204;  how  he 
failed  to  become  United  States  collector  of 
customs  at  San  Francisco  but  accepted  posi¬ 
tion  of  naval  agent,  211,  212;  Broderick’s 
denunciations  of,  for  going  over  to  the  enemy, 
219,  220. 

Tillinghast,  William  H.,  part  in  San  Francisco 


vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  569,  588,  589 

Timber  land  act  of  congress,  report  in  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1875-6  against,  IV,  574. 

Timber — see  Lumber. 

Timbuctoo,  mining  camp,  III,  82,  83. 

Tin,  II,  550. 

Tin-cup  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  94. 

Tingley,  George  B.,  state  senator  in  1851,  report 
in  favor  of  divorce  statute,  IV,  68;  oppo  ition 
to  removal  of  state  capital  from  San  Jose,  74- 
78;  protest  against  organization  of  legislature 
of  1852  at  Vallejo,  82;  bill  in  1852  in  favor  of 
Chinese  and  Chinese  labor,  103;  candidate  for 
congress  in  1852,  134. 

Tithes  (“diezmos”)  imposed  upon  San  Jos<*, 
Los  Angeles  and  Branciforte,  and  trade  made 
with  bishop  of  Sonora  in  reference  to,  II,  56; 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical,  in  1833,  bad  condi¬ 
tion  of  bishopric  of  the  Californias.and  efforts 
to  restore  in  1843,  325;  Samuel  Brannan’s  col¬ 
lections  of  Mormon,  at  Mormon  Island,  and 
result,  595,  596. 

Titles,  land — see  Lands  and  Land  Titles. 

Tittel’s  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  613. 

Titus,  H.  F.,  part  in  William  Walker’s  war  in 
Nicaragua,  ill,  800. 

Toads,  horned  and  other,  II,  566. 

Toba,  Fernando  de,  political  chief  of  Lower 
California  in  1837,  If,  31 1. 

Tobacco,  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  smoking 
in  legislative  sessions  of  1850  and  1851,  IV,  78; 
movement  to  prohibit  smoking,  fails  in  assem¬ 
bly  but  prevails  in  senate,  78,  79;  Governor 
Bigler  in  1856  on  raising  of,  178,  179;  Stanford 
on  raising  of,  368,  369. 

Tobasco,  taken  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1846, 

II,  646. 

“Toby”  Riddle— see  Riddle,  Winemah. 

Todd,  William,  artist  of  Bear  Flag,  II,  432;  am¬ 
bassador  from  Ide  to  Commander  Montgom¬ 
ery,  438,  439;  captured  by  Californians,  and 
rescued  by  William  Ford,  443. 

Todos  Santos  bay  in  Lower  California,  Domin¬ 
ican  mission  of  San  Miguel  near,  I,  554. 

Todos  Santos,  mission  in  Lower  California,  I, 
257;  reported  attack  upon,  in  1822  by  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Chili  insurgents,  664;  Josd  An¬ 
tonio  Garraleta,  comandante  of,  killed  by 
Juanita  Gastelum  in  1840,  II,  310. 

To-ko-j?a,  Indian  name  of  South  Dome  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Toledo,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  lieutenant  under 
Governor  Armona  in  Lower  California,  I,  511. 

Tomales  bay,  II,  539. 

Tomatoes,  large  cultivation  of,  III,  205. 

Tompkins,  Captain  C.  Q.,  arrival  in  1847,  resig¬ 
nation,  and  return  to  east,  II,  629,  630. 

Tompkins,  Captain  G.  R.,  murder  of  Indian 
boy  at  Happy  Camp  on  Klamath  river  in  1852, 

III ,  908;  massacre  of  boy’s  complaining  friends, 
908. 

Tompkins,  Edward,  state  senator  in  1870,  op¬ 
position  to  expunging  from  senate  journal  of 
1862  judgment  against  Judge  James  H.  Hardy, 

IV,  432,  4331  Part  in  reception  of  Japanese 
embassy,  506. 

Tong  K.  Achick,  head  of  Chinese  Yaong  Wo 
Company,  IV,  109. 

Tonquin,  ship,  loss  in  1811,  and  circumstances 
attending  its  destruction,  I,  712,  724,  725. 

Too-lool-lo-we-ack, changed  to  Illilouette, Indian 
name  of  South  Branch  of  Merced  river  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Tornel,  Josd  Maria,  Mexican  general,  part  in 
bringing  on  Mexican  war,  II,  397. 

Torquemada,  I,  140. 

Torres,  Francisco,  physician,  arrival  with  Jos£ 
Maria  Hijar  in  1834,  and  conspiracy  against 
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government,  II,  198;  pronunciamiento  and 
plan  of  revolution,  198;  breaking  up  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  arrest  and  handcuffing  of,  199;  how 
shipped  to  San  Bias,  200. 

Torres,  Manuelita,  marries  Stephen  Smith  at 
Payta,  Peru,  in  1843,  and  settles  in  California, 

II.  376. 

Tortillas,  II,  487;  how  Father  Duran  amused 
himself  with,  in  1826,  523,  524. 

Tortolero,  Luis  de  Torres,  in  Lower  California, 
I,  168,  171,  172,  176,  178. 

To-sa-ack,  Indian  name  of  South  Dome  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Totokonula  or  El  Capitan  in  Yosemite  Valley, 

III,  847. 

Touchard,  Gustav,  visits  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856  in  reference  to  case 
of  David  S.  Terry,  III,  586. 

Totonteac,  I,  57. 

Townes,  John  E.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1851,  III,  316. 

Townsend,  Dr.  John,  arrival  in  .1844,  II,  332;  in 
military  service  of  John  A.  Sutter  in  1845,  352; 
appointed  first  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in 
1848,  708. 

Towns,  rapid  changes  in  mining,  III,  65. 

Tracy,  Frederick  P.,  part  in  first  Democratic 
mass-meeting  in  California,  IV,  52. 

Trade— see  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Trains,  oyerland — see  Overland  Expeditions 
and  Explorations. 

Traitors,  statutes  of  1863  against,  IV,  332,  333; 
repeal  of,  in  1868,  422,  423. 

Transit  Company,  Accessory — see  Accessory 
Transit  Company. 

Translator,  state,  office  of,  and  controversies 
about,  II,  792. 

Transportation  commissioners— see  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  transportation. 

Trapping — see  Hunting  and  Trapping. 

Traverse,  James  R.,  Governor  Booth  vetoes 
bill  for  relief  of,  IV,  510,  511. 

Treason,  statutes  of  1863  against,  IV,  332,  333; 
repeal  of,  in  1868,  422,  423. 

Treasure,  shipments  from  San  Francisco  from 
1849  to  1857.  IH.  377.  378. 

Treaties,  of  United  States  and  Spain  in  1796,  I, 
619;  Cdrdova  in  Mexico  in  1821,  664;  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1667,  669;  Paris  in  1763,  669,  670* 
Nootka  convention,  688,  689;  between  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  after  war  of  1812, 
726;  of  Florida  between  United  States  and 
Spain,  726, 727;  of  Santa  Teresa  between  Gov¬ 
ernor  Micheltorena  and  forces  of  Alvarado 
and  Castro,  II,  345-350;  of  Los  Angeles  about 
dividing  revenue  between  civil  and  military 
departments  in  1845,  374;  of  Sonoma  between 
Bear  Flag  men  and.  their  prisoners,  429,  430; 
of  Canuenga,  622-624;  of  La  Paz,  644;  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe  Hidalgo,  653, 654, 671-674;  Burlingame, 
modification  of,  recommended  by  Governor 
Irwin  in  1875  as  only  remedy  against  Chinese 
immigration,  IV,  570. 

Trent,  British  mail  steamer,  affair  of,  IV,  306, 
307- 

Tribunal  of  justice,  superior — see  Judicial  De¬ 
partment. 

Trinidad  bay,  II,  539. 

Trinidad  Head,  II,  539;  discoverers  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  bay  at,  in  1849,  and  named  it  Greggs’ 
Point,  III,  824 ;  Indian  trouble  at,  in  1863,  932. 

Trinidad  port,  discovered  and  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  Bruno  de.  Heceta  in  1775,  I,  367, 
III,  816. 

Trinity  bay,  name  given  by  discoverers  to 
Humboldt  bay,  III,  826. 

Trinity  Center,  mining  locality.  III,  139. 

Trinity  County,  named  from  Trinity  bay,  II, 


796;  how  divided,  III,  140;  complaints  from, 
in  i860  in  reference  to  reported  Indian  depre¬ 
dations,  and  result,  925,  926 ;  surrender  of  all 
Indians  of,  in  1865,  and  removal  to  reserva¬ 
tions,  935,  936. 

Trinity  mountains,  II,  536. 

Trinity  river  and  mines,  III,  138-140 ;  discovery 
of  river  by  Pearson  B.  Reading  in  1845,  816; 
Reading’s  discovery  of  mines,  816,  817  ;  dis¬ 
coverers  of  Humboldt  bay  at.  8ig,  820;  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Indians  by  whites  on,  in  1852,  912, 
9J3- 

Trist,  Nicholas  P.,  mission  to  treat  with  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1847,  II,  647  ;  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
653- 

Trout,  II,  566. 

Truckee,  Indian  chief,  services  to  Murphy 
immigrants  in  1844,  II,  332. 

Truckee  Lake  mining  rush,  III,  150. 

Truckee  Meadows,  IV,  458;  reached  by  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  484. 

Truckee  river,  IV,  457,  458. 

True  Californian  newspaper,  IV,  709. 

Truesdell,  J.  B.,  one  of  discoverers  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  bay,  III,  S18;  acts  as  peacemaker  in 
quarrels,  824,  825. 

Truett,  Miers  F.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  504-506;  chosen 
by  Charles  Cora  to  defend  him  on  vigilance 
committee  trial,  512  ;  chooses  Thomas  J.  L. 
Smiley  to  assist,  512,  513;  other  action  in 
vigilance  committee,  521,  558,  565,  569,  580; 
counsel  for  David  S.  Terry,  585;  ability  as 
counsel,  602,  603;  contribution  of  money, 
626 ;  sued  in  New  York  by  Billy  Mulligan, 
Charles  P.  Duane  and  J.  R.  Maloney  for 
damages  for  being  exiled,  642 ,  suit  vexatious 
and  expensive,  and  finally  dismissed,  642, 
643 ;  motion  in  1857  for  remission  of  all  sen¬ 
tences  and  final  adjournment  of  vigilance 
committee,  preamble  added,  discussions  and 
adoption,  648. 

Truett  &  Jones’  store  in  San  Francisco,  III, 

503- 

Trust  of  early  miners  in  one  another,  and  how 
loans  were  paid,  III,  193. 

“  Trusty  system  ”  with  state  convicts  in  early 
days,  IV,  165. 

Truxillo,  Antonio  Teodoro,  divorce  suit 
against,  by  Casilda  Sepulveda,  and  result, 

II,  307.308. 

Truxillo,  Honduras,  William  Walker  on  third 
expedition  against  Nicaragua  lands  at,  and 
how  seized  and  executed,  III,  805,  806. 

Tualalin  Plains,  in  Oregon,  Peter  H.  Burnett’s 
land  claim  at,  IV,  45. 

Tucayan,  I,  68. 

Tucker  Joseph  C.,  assemblyman  in  1852,  reso¬ 
lution  in  favor  of  Louis  Kossuth  tabled,  IV, 
129. 

Tularcitos  Los,  rancho  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
II,  749- 

Tulare  County,  II,  538. 

Tulare  Lake,  II,  538  ;  wild  hemp  at,  IV,  170. 

Tulares  or  Tularenos  Indians,  forays  and 
cattle-stealing  expeditions  of,  previous  to 
1815,  I,  641;  their  name  and  extent,  732; 
expedition  of  Ensign  Pedro  Mesa  in  1839, 
and  bad  result,  738,  739 ;  campaign  against, 
in  1824  by  Pedro  de  Portilla,  II,  63,  64. 

"Tula  Tulia,”  attempt  in  1861  to  name  Lake 
Tahoe,  IV,  437. 

Tule  Lake  in  Modoc  county,  III,  938. 

Tules,  II,  558;  Governor  Bigler’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  making  printing  paper  of,  IV,  170, 

171. 

Tully,  P.  B.,  elected  to  congress  in  1884,  IV, 

668. 
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Tunnehill  of  Mariposa  battalion  opposes  name 
of  Yosemite  Valley,  111,848. 

Tunnel,  Sutro — see  Sutro,  Adolph. 

Tuolumne  County,  originally  reported  under 
name  of  Oro,  II,  793;  name  of  Indian  origin, 
795;  population  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Tuolumne  River  and  its  Forks,  III,  109,  no; 
mining  towns  on,  124. 

Tuolumne  Table  Mountain  and  its  dead  river 
bed,  III,  147-149. 

Turk,  Frank,  elected  second  alcalde  of  San 
Francisco,  August  1,  1849,  H,  727;  member  of 
San  Francisco  ayuntamiento  in  1849,  HI,  384. 

Turner,  Henry  K.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  and  vote  against  consti¬ 
tution,  IV,  638. 

Turner,  Henry  S.,  Captain,  marches  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Kearny  for  California  in  1846,  II,  612; 
marches  against  Los  Angeles,  619 ;  returns  to 
eastern  states  in  1847,  639. 

Turner,  Vi.,  under  investigation  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  520. 

Turner,  William  R.,  judge  of  eighth  district 
court,  attempt  to  impeach  in  1851,  for  bad 
conduct  towards  Stephen  J.  Field,  IV,  78; 
leave  of  absence  to,  in  1852,  131. 

Turnips,  common  food  of  old  Californians,  II, 
487. 

Turn-Verein  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  in  1856, 
III,  492. 

Turpentine,  Governor  Stanford  on  manufacture 
of,  in  California,  IV,  368,  369. 

Tuttle,  Charles  A.,  state  senator  in  1854,  reso¬ 
lution  against  Chinese,  IV,  hi  ;  low  depth  of, 
politics  reached  in  attempting  to  make  David 
C.  Broderick  United  States  senator  a  year 
before  proper  trial,  146 ;  action  in  Elisha  T. 
Peck’s  charge  against  Joseph  C.  Palmer  for 
attempted  bribery,  146;  assault  upon,  by 
Charles  A.  Cornwall,  secretary  of  senate,  in 
1855,  198. 

Tuttle,  Judge  A.  A.  H.,  pioneer  miner,  III,  118; 
rescues  prisoners  from  lynchers  at  Sonora, 
282 ;  part  in  preventing  bloodshed  in  troubles 
over  foreign  miners’  license  tax  law  in  1850, 


yOO. 

Tuttletown,  mining  locality,  originally  Mor¬ 
mon  Gulch,  III,  118;  district  mining  laws, 
259,  260. 

Tweed,  Charles  A.,  state  senator  in  1870,  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  women  and  women’s 
rights,  IV,  435. 

Twiggs,  General,  at  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  II, 
647  ;  at  Contreras,  648. 

“  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,”  II,  289-291. 

“Two  Years’  war”  against  Indians  in  north¬ 
west  counties,  III,  931-536. 

Tyler,  John,  president  of  United  States,  David 
C.  Broderick’s  connection  with,  IV,  140. 

Tyson,  Dr.  James  L.,  impressions  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1849,  HI,  346,  347  ;  account  of  Orego¬ 
nian  hunter  of  Indians,  889. 


UCHITIES,  Lower  California  Indians,  I,  228. 

Ugarte,  Father  Juan,  work  in  Lower  California 
(for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xiii-xvi), 
168-238,  282. 

Ugarte,  Father  Pedro,  I,  197,  201,  202. 

Ugarte,  Francisco,  executed  by  William 
Walker  in  Nicaragua  for  alleged  treason,  III, 
798. 

Ugarte  y  Loyola,  Jacobo,  comandante- general 
of  Internal  Provinces  of  the  West  in  1790,  I, 
460;  comandante-general  of  Provinces  In- 
ternas  in  1785,  540;  exercise  of  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  land  grants  in  C-aliforma  in  1786,  544; 


directions  as  to  pueblo  lands  and  other 
grants,  747. 

Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county,  railroad  com¬ 
munication  with,  IV,  487. 

Ulloa,  Francisco  de,  I,  54;  voyage  of  (for  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Contents,  I,  x),  61-64. 

Umpqua  river  and  its  “six  cailloux”  crossing, 
HI,  937. 

Underwood,  Captain  of  United  States  army, 
part  in  Hoopa  valley  Indian  war,  III,  924. 

Underwood,  Joseph  R.,  United  States  senator 
from  Kentucky,  votes  for  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  Union,  II,  821. 

Undine,  American  bark,  III,  463. 

Union  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  meeting  at,  in 
1877  to  consider  condition  of  unemployed, 
Dennis  Kearney’s  incendiary  utterances,  IV, 
600. 

Union  Hotel,  David  C.  Broderick’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  IV,  229. 

Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  controlled 
by  William  Sharon  and  William  C.  Ralston, 
and  its  large  business  in  Nevada,  IV,  553,  554. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  incorporated 
by  act  of  congress  of  July  1,  1862,  grant  of 
lands,  bonds,  powers  and  privileges,  IV,  461, 
462 j  act  of  July  2,  1864,  and  its  enlarged  pro¬ 
visions,  472,  473;  act  of  July  3,  1866,  484,  485; 
‘‘credit  mobilier, ”  492;  progress  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  strife  with  Central  Pacific  Company, 
492,  493;  junction  of  the  roads  at  Promontory, 
and  how  point  of  junction  afterward  fixed  at 
Ogden,  493,  494;  ceremonies  of  junction,  driv¬ 
ing  of  the  golden  spike,  494,  495. 

Union,  name  used  by  party  of  John  Bell  and 
Edward  Everett  in  i860,  IV,  273. 

Union  party,  caucus  in  legislature  of  1863  for 
United  States  senator  to  succeed  Latham, 
rumors  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  outcome, 
IV,  335-338;  state  convention  in  1863,  352;  in 
1864,  388;  split  in  party  in  1865,  393;  Conness’ 
attempt  to  make  Governor  Low  United 
States  senator,  “gerrymandering,  ”  “short- 
hairs”  and  “long  hairs,”  Low’s  withdrawal, 
394.  395!  state  convention  of  1865,  resolutions 
and  nomination  of  Silas  W.  Sanderson  for 
justice  of  supreme  court,  395;  state  conven¬ 
tion  of  1867,  403;  revival  of  Republican  party 
in  1867,  403. 

Union,  sentiment  in  San  Francisco  in  1856,  III, 
557;  Governor  Downey’s  remarks  on,  in  1861, 
IV,  275,  276;  Downey’s  Unionism  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  preserve  the  Union,  276;  California  de¬ 
clares  its  devotion  to,  without  compromise, 
278;  great  Union  meeting  at  San  Francisco, 
May  11,  1861,  286;  growth  of  Union  senti¬ 
ment,  296;  resolutions  approving  Lincoln’s 
emancipation  proclamation  by  legislature  of 
1863,  329;  resolutions  of  legislature  of  1863-4, 
375,  376. 

Union  volunteers  of  Areata,  Humboldt  county, 
for  service  against  Indians  in  1862,  and  at¬ 
tack  upon  Lights  Prairie,  III,  929;  fight  on 
Little  river,  929. 

United  States  constitution,  resolutions  of  Union 
state  convention  of  1865  for  amendment 
abolishing  slavery,  IV,  395;  thirteenth 
amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  presented  to 
legislature  for  ratification  in  1865,  396;  thir¬ 
teenth  amendment  ratified  and  approved, 
397;  fourteenth  amendment  presented  for 
ratification  in  1867,  rejected  by  assembly,  405, 
422;  fifteenth  amendment  presented  to  legis¬ 
lature  of  1869-70,  Governor  Haight’s  execra¬ 
tion  of  it,  429,  430;  resolutions  of  William  M. 
Gwin  Jr.,  and  John  S.  Hager  on  subject,  re¬ 
jection  by  legislature,  430,  431;  amendment 
adopted  without  California’s  concurrence, 
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431;  action  in  legislature  of  1871  in  reference 
to  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  505. 

United  States,  frigate,  Commodore  Jones’ 
vessel  in  1842,  II,  319. 

United  States,  Governor  Sola’s  motion  of  how 
they  were  to  be  crushed  in  1822,  II,  46;  desire 
of,  to  possess  and  offer  to  purchase  Califor¬ 
nia,  318;  Governor  Micheltorena’s  notions 
about  “infallible  victory”  he  would  gain  over, 
in  1843,  32°>  321;  military  preparations  in 
anticipation  of  war  with,  in  1845,  391,  392; 
policy  in  reference  to  mines  and  mining 
claims,  III,  269;  policy  in  reference  to  Indians, 
peace  commissions,  840. 

United  States  senators,  John  C.  Fremont  in 
1849,  II,  786;  William  M.  Gwin  in  1849,  786; 
John  B.  Weller  in  1852,  IV,  96,  97;  David  C. 
Broderick  in  1857,  202,  203;  William  M.  Gwin 
in  1857,  206;  Milton  S.  Latham  in  1S60,  260; 
James  A.  McDougall  in  1861,  279;  Henry  P. 
Haun  appointed  in  1859,  335?  John  Conness 
in  1863,  338;  Cornelius  Cole  in  1865,  397; 
Eugene  Casserly  in  1867,419;  Aaron  A.  Sar¬ 
gent  in  1871,  505;  Newton  Booth  and  John  S. 
Hager  in  1873,  528;  James  T.  Farley  in  1877, 
393;  Workingmen’s  party'  platform  favors 
direct  election  of,  by  people,  611;  provisions 
of  constitution  of  1879,  prohibiting  governor 
from  becoming,  during  his  term,  632;  John  F. 
Miller  in  1881,  659;  George  Hearst  appointed 
in  1886,  660;  Leland  Stanford  in  1885,  689,  690; 
A.  P.  Williams  in  1886,  697,  698;  Grangers  in 
favor  of  election  by  people,  703;  George 
Hearst  in  1887,  712.  t  t  . 

University,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  how  it  started 

and  became  a  success,  IV,  676. 

University  of  California,  as  proposed  by 
Mariano  G.  Vallejo  in  1850  to  be  located  at 
Vallejo,  IV,  73,  77;  act  of  1868  to  create  and 
organize,  423;  takes  possession  of  its  site  at 
Berkeley  in  1873,  526;  report  of  progress  in 
legislature  of  1873-4,  act  to  prevent  sale  of 
liquor  within  two  miles  of,  532;  Governor 
Pacheco  on,  financial  condition,  539;  Lick 
Observatory  placed  in  charge  of,  581,  582; 
Hastings’  College  of  the  Law  made  depart¬ 
ment  of,  589;  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  as  to,  633,  634;  Governor  Perkins  on, 
649;  act  of  1885  for  endowment  of,  691;  act  of 
1887  for  permanent  support  of,  by  regular 
tax,  and  creation  of  state  fund  therefor,  713. 

“Unloading”  of  mining  stocks,  IV,  551. 

Upham,  Samuel  C.,  experiences  and  business 
shifts  as  pioneer,  III,  202-204. 

Urdaneta,  Andres  de,  voyage,  I,  126. 

Uria,  Father  Francisco  Xavier,  his  heroic  de¬ 
fense  of  Santa  In£z  mission  against  Indians 
in  1824,  II,  59,  60;  opposed  to  Mexican  re¬ 
publican  constitution  in  1827,  87;  eccentric¬ 
ities  and  humors  at  San  Buenaventura  mis¬ 
sion  in  1830,  523.  . 

Urrea,  Jos£,  general,  re-establishes  federalism 
in  Sonora  in  1837,  II,  251.  . 

Urriza,  Francisco  Lope,  commissioner  of 
Lower  California  to  treat  with  Commander 
Montgomery  for  peace  on  seizure  of  country 
by  United  States  in  1847,  II,  644. 

Urselino,  carpenter,  killed  by  Indians  at  San  Di¬ 
ego  in  1775,  and  his  forgiving  spirit,  I,  37b  375- 

Usury  laws — see  Interest. 

Utah,  United  States  senator  Douglas’  bill  for 
Territory  of,  in  1850,  II,  820. 

Utah  Indians,  rumors  of  trouble  by,  in  Southern 
California  in  1845,  II,  390. 


VACA,  CABEZA  DE,  travels  and  reports, 

I,  55- 


Vaca,  Manuel,  resident  north  of  San  Francisco 
bay  in  1846,  II,  428. 

Vacapos  Indians,  I,  56. 

Vaccination,  ordered  by  Governor  Alvarado, 
effects  of  in  1844,  I,  789. 

Vacquerel,  Alphonse  P.,  member  of  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9,  in  favor  of  wom¬ 
en’s  suffrage,  IV,  625. 

Valdes,  Cayetano,  voyage,  I,  692,  693. 

Valdez,  Simplicio,  rumored  conspiracy  of,  to 
restore  Micheltorena  in  1845,  H.  355- 

Valencia,  Gabriel,  Mexican  general,  part  in 
bringing  on  Mexican  war,  II,  397;  at  battle  cf 
Contreras,  and  Santa  Anna’s  rage  against 
him,  648,  649. 

Valencia,  Jos6  Ramon,  assists  Edward  Mc¬ 
Gowan  to  escape  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1856,  III,  645. 

Valenzuela,  Joaquin,  one  of  Joaquin  Murieta’s 
banditti,  III,  714,  715,  718,  723. 

Valerianus,  Apostolos  (Juan  de  Fuca),  I,  129, 
130. 

Valero,  Marques  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  I, 
201. 

Valle,  Ignacio  del — see  Del  Valle,  Ignacio. 

Vallecito,  mining  locality,  III,  118,  122. 

Vallejo  County,  bill  for,  vetoed  by  Governor 
Booth  in  1874,  IV,  534. 

Vallejo,  Ignacio,  corporal,  assists  in  selecting 
site  for  San  Miguel  mission,  I,  481;  sharp 
letter  to,  as  alcalde  of  San  Jos6,  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pedro  Fages,  531;  Borica’s  directions 
to,  in  reference  to  hemp  culture,  597 ;  sergeant 
at  Monterey  in  1817,  suspects  designs  of  ves¬ 
sel  flying  British  colors,  646;  part  in  defense 
of  Monterey  against  Buenos  Ayres  insurgents 
in  1818,  650,  651;  Spanish  land  grant  of  Bolsa 
de  San  Cayetano  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
749- 

Vallejo,  Juan  Antonio,  Mexican  grant,  of  four¬ 
teen  square  leagues  of  land  in  Napa  county 
to,  pronounced  fraudulent,  III,  700. 

Vallejo,  Jos6  de  Jesus,  bravery  as  commander 
of  battery  in  defense  of  Monterey  against 
Buenos  Ayres  insurgents  in  1818,  I,  650-652; 
how,  as  administrator  of  San  Josd  mission  in 
1838,  he  ordered  rebel  Indian  Ambrosio  to  be 
shot,  report  of  execution,  738;  substitute 
member  of  departmental  junta  in  1839,  H.  263; 
complaints  against,  in  1839,  as  administrator 
of  San  Jos6  mission,  299. 

Vallejo,  Magdalena,  at  banquet  in  honor  of 
Governor  Sola  at  Monterey  in  1815,  I,  637. 

Vallejo,  Mariano  G.,  story  abou’t  Indian  that 
was  “all  face,”  I,  787;  campaign  against  San 
Jos6  and  Santa  Clara  Indians,  and  slaughter 
of  prisoners,  II,  117,  118;  futile  attempt  to 
put  him  on  trial  for  butchery,  1 18;  seized  and 
imprisoned  at  Monterey  in  1829  by  Solis  con¬ 
spirators,  108;  how  released,  no;  member  of 
territorial  deputation  in  1830, 122;  joins  move¬ 
ment  against  Governor  Victoria  in  1831,  137, 
138;  part  in  meetings  of  territorial  deputa¬ 
tion  at  Los  Angeles  in  1832,  assists  in  expe- 
diente  of  charges  against  Victoria,  143-148. 

How  he  held  two  offices  at  same  time  in 
1832,  and  Governor  Figueroa’s  opinion  about 
it,  II,  163;  ordered  by  Figueroa  in  1833  to 
visit  Russians  and  ascertain,  “con  toda  di- 
simulo  y  sagacidad,”  their  intentions,  173;  re¬ 
port  denouncing  missionaries  north  of  San 
Francisco  bay  and  givingaccount  of  Russian 
settlements  and  improvements,  174-176;  ap¬ 
pointed  comandante-militar  of  northern  fron¬ 
tier  by  Figueroa  in  1835,  director  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  ordered  to  found  pueblo  of  Sonoma, 

201;  commissioner  of  secularization  of  San 
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Francisco  Solano  mission  in  1835,  and  Father 
Quijas’  complaints  against,  209. 

How  he  refused  to  join  Juan  Bautista  Al¬ 
varado,  his  nephew,  in  revolution  against 
Centralist  government  of  Mexico,  II,  229; 
but,  after  success  of  revolution,  accepts  office 
as  comandante-militar,  appointed  colonel, 
and  consecrates  himself  to  public  service, 
232.  233;  the  epitaph  he  chose  for  himself  in 
case  of  fall,  233;  appointment  as  colonel 
abrogated,  238;  custodian,  as  comandante- 
militar,  of  prisoners  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  in  1837,  Alvarado’s  opinion  of 
him,  252,  253;  dissatisfaction  with  Alvarado’s 
government,  and  how  he  threatened  to  chas¬ 
tise  France,  260,  261;  brought  to  terms  for 
contemptuous  conduct  towards  departmental 
junta  in  1840,  264,  265. 

Connection  with  settlement  of  McIntosh, 
Dawson  and  Black  at  Estero  Americano,  II, 
280;  attempt  to  injure  John  A.  Sutter,  and 
Alvarado’s  comments,  283,  284;  what  he  had 
to  say  about  final  withdrawal  of  Russians, 
286,  287;  opposition  to  interference  of  and 
arrest  of  William  E.  P.  Plartnell,  visitador- 
general  of  missions,  301,  302;  prejudices 
against  Americans,  333;  colonel  of  second 
regiment  of  militia  in  1844,  3431  refusal  to 
second  Alvarado  in  ridding  country  of  Mich- 
eltorena,  343,  344;  charges  against  Michel- 
torena  for  protecting  foreigners,  360;  nom¬ 
inated  as  third  choice  for  governor  in  1845, 
367;  one  of  Monterey  junta  to  pronounce 
against  Americans  in  April,  1846,  397. 

Arrested  by  Bear  Flag  revolutionists  at 
Sonoma  in  June,  1846,  II,  408;  bitter  feeling  of 
Americans  against,  in  1846,  426,  427;  his  house 
at  Sonoma,  427;  carried  off  by  Americans  to 
Fremont’s  camp,  429-432,  443;  Lieutenant 
Revere’s  story  about  conduct  as  captive,  431, 
432  (note);  project  of  rival  town  to  Yerba 
Buena  at  Francisca,  now  Benicia,  597;  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Mason  on  special  com¬ 
mission  to  try  “Growling  Smith”  with  un¬ 
satisfactory  result,  663;  in  constitutional 
convention  of  1849,  objection  to  bear  in  seal 
of  state,  773;  claim  to  Suscol  rancho  pro¬ 
nounced  invalid,  III,  701;  grand  scheme  for 
locating  state  capital  at  Vallejo,  IV,  72-78;  his 
bond,  76;  failure  to  comply  with  promises  and 
contract,  93-95;  petition  for  release  from  bond 
and  contract,  95,  96;  how  his  scheme  van¬ 
ished  into  thin  air,  114;  renewed  request  in 
1853  t°  be  released,  114,  115;  release  of,  and 
removal  of  state  capital  from  Vallejo  to 
Benicia,  115. 

Vallejo,  port  of,  examined  by  Quiros  in  1770,  I, 
404;  scheme  to  locate  state  capital  at,  and  its 
success,  IV,  72-78;  meeting  of  legislature  of 

1852  at,  82;  removal  of  legislature  for  session 
to  Sacramento,  94,  95;  meeting  of  legislature 
of  1853  at,  1 14;  removal  of  state  capital  in 

1853  to  Benicia,  114,  115;  railroad  connection 
with,  486-489. 

‘  Vallejo,  Salvador,  commissioner  of  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco  Solano  mission  in  1835, 
and  Father  Quijas’  complaints  against  him, 
II,  209;  expedition  against  Clear  Lake  In¬ 
dians  in  1843  and  massacre,  387,  388;  arrested 
by  Bear  Flag  revolutionists  at  Sonoma  in 
June,  1846,  408;  trouble  with  Ezekiel  Merritt, 
426;  bitter  feelings  of  Americans  against,  427; 
house  at  Sonoma,  427;  carried  by  Americans 
to  Fremont’s  camp,  429-432,  443;  grant  of  100- 
vara  lot  in  Yerba  Buena  to,  in  1839,  HI,  381; 
grantee  of  fraudulent  Mexican  claim  to  four¬ 
teen  square  leagues  of  land  in  Napa  county, 
700;  on  hi§  brother  Mariano  G.  Vallejo’s 
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bond  for  removal  of  state  capital  from  San 
Jos6  to  Vallejo,  IV,  76. 

Valmaseda,  Dona  Josefa,  pioneer  resident  of 
Springfield,  III,  123,  124. 

Van  Aernam,  Wallace,  mail  carrier,  killed  by 
Indians  near  Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Van  Bremer’s  ranch  near  lava  beds  in  Sis¬ 
kiyou  county,  III,  953. 

Van  Buren,  President,  refuses  to  annex  Texas, 
H,  454- 

Van  Buren,  Thomas  B.,  state  senator  in  1851, 
introduces  bill  to  license  gambling,  IV,  70; 
tables  Governor  McDougal’s  protest  against 
organization  of  legislature  of  1852  at  Vallejo, 
82;  postpones  Tingley’s  bill  of  1852  in  favor 
of  Chinese  and  Chinese  labor,  105;  declines 
to  serve  on  anti-Chinese  labor  committee  in 
1852,  107. 

Vancouver,  George,  visits  to  California,  and 
observations,  I,  471-473 ;  praise  of  Father 
Lasuen,  472  ;  account  of  Father  Santa  Maria 
and  neophytes  of  San  Buenaventura  mission, 
472,  473;  intercourse  with  Governor  Diego 
de  Borica,  560;  his  visits  not  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  561 ;  praise  of  Hermenegildo  Sal  and 
family,  609;  praise  of  climate,  613  ^treatment 
by  Governor  Arrillaga,  619;  part  in  Nootka 
controversy,  693-695 ;  surveys  of  coast  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Domingo  mission  in 
Lower  California,  calls  coast  New  Albion, 
707 ;  negotiations  with  Kamehameha  of  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands,  707,  708;  receives  pretended 
cession  of  islands  to  Great  Britain,  708 ;  takes 
formal  possession  in  1794  of  northwest  coast 
from  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fucato  beyond  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Island,  709  ;  estimate  of  laziness 
and  uncleanliness  of  Californian  Indians,  745  ; 
reasons  for  idleness  and  indolence,  II,  471 ; 
on  character  and  conduct  of  missionaries, 
516. 

Vandall,  killed  by  Indians  near  mouth  of  Kla¬ 
math  river  in  1858,  III,  919,  920. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  contract  with  Nic¬ 
aragua  government  for  interoceanic  com¬ 
munication  and  travel,  III,  783;  how  and  why 
he  became  bitterly  hostile  to  William  Walker, 
complaints  to  United  States  government, 

787. 

Vandever,  William,  elected  to  congress  in  1886, 

IV,  705. 

Van  Duzen,  one  of  discoverers  of  Humboldt 
bay,  III,  818  ;  kills  three  grizzly  bears,  822 ; 
pioneers  way  to  ocean,  823. 

Van  Duzen ’s  Fork  of  Eel  river,  discovery  and 
naming,  III,  828. 

Van  Ness,  James,  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in 
1856,  speech  at  county  jail  after  shooting  of 
James  King  of  Wm.,  Ill,  485  ;  witnesses  tak¬ 
ing  of  Casey  by  vigilance  committee,  508  ;  in¬ 
vited  to  resign  office  but  refuses,  636 ;  elected 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  1855,  and  so-called 
Van  Ness  ordinance  passed  in  his  time,  IV, 
237- 

Van  Ness  ordinance  of  San  Francisco,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Weller’s  unwilling  approval,  its  char¬ 
acter  and  beneficent  effects,  IV,  237-239. 

Vanquech  or  temple  among  aborigines,  I,  755, 
756,  760,  761. 

Van  Voorhies,  William,  appointed  agent  to 
establish  post-offices  in  California  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1848,  II,  706;  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  1849  by  Governor  Burnett,  787  ;  speech 
and  resolutions  at  first  Democratic  mass¬ 
meeting  in  California,  IV,  51,  52 ;  resignation 
as  secretary  of  state  in  1853,  129;  leave  of 
absence  to,  in  1852,  131 ;  report  in  1853  on  in¬ 
crease  of  population  and  productions  in  1851 
and  1852,  132,  133. 
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Van  Winkle,  P.  W.,  residence  in  San  Francisco 
in  1849,  III,  345. 

Vaqueros,  and  how  they  managed  wild  cattle 
III,  879,  880 ;  Indian,  886,  887. 

Vargas,  Manuel  de,  sergeant,  signs  certificate 
of  Governor  Romeu’s  property  after  his 
death,  I,  547;  school-teacher  at  San  Josd  in 
1794,  and  how  governor  ordered  he  should  be 
supported,  595;  how  he  drifted  down  to  Santa 
Barbara  in  1798  and  fell  into  bad  habits,  and 
how  Borica  reformed  him,  596. 

Vasquez,  Tiburcio,  major-domo  of  Mission  Do¬ 
lores  in  1840,  II,  303 ;  connection  with  so- 
called  San  Francisco  pueblo  papers,  Green 
family,  and  San  Francisco  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee  of  1856,  III,  619,  620. 

Vassault,  Ferdinand,  part  in  San  Francisco 
“old  mission  plank  road,”  III,  342  ;  part  in 
early  ice  business  of  San  Francisco,  432; 
contract  to  build  state  prison  in  1852  declared 
void,  IV,  121,  122. 

Vega  del  Rio  del  Pajaro  grant  in  Monterey 
county,  II,  749. 

Vegetable,  seeds  of,  sent  to  Alta  California  in 
1769,  I,  309 ;  cultivation  of,  at  .missions  in 

1815,  641 ;  usual  kinds  of,  II,  487. 

Velasco,  Juan  Ruiz  de,  endower  of  Lower  Cal¬ 
ifornia  mission,  I,  287. 

Velasquez,  Antonio,  director  of  royal  academy, 
designs,  new  church  for  Monterey,  I,  538. 

Venadito,  Conde  de,  viceroy  of  New  Spain  in 

1816,  I,  501 ;  the  troops  he  sent  to  California 
in  1819  in  answer  to  Governor  Sola’s  call,  658, 


659« 

Venegas,  on  name  of  California,  I,  52;  Vis- 
caino,  146;  on  Salvatierra,  165;  his  History  of 
California,  250. 

Vera  Cruz,  taken  by  United  States  forces  in 
1847,  II,  646. 

Verdi,  point  on  Central  Pacific  railroad  near 
boundary  line,  IV,  484. 

Verdugo,  Jos6  Maria,  his  Spanish  grant  of  San 
Rafael  rancho  in  Los  Angeles  county,  II,  748. 

Verdugo,  how  murdered  by  wife  and  her  par¬ 
amour  at  Los  Angeles  in  1836,  and  how  they 
were  tried  and  executed  by  first  vigilance 
committee  in  California,  II,  21? 

Vermeule,  Thomas  L.,  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  II,  768 ;  part  in  Democratic 
state  convention  of  1854,  IV,  153,  154. 

Vermilion  sea  of  Cort6s,  I,  183. 

Vessels  and  boats,  collection  of  demands 
against,  provided  for  in  1850,  II,  802. 

Vesta,  brig,  carries  William  Walker  and  asso¬ 
ciates  from  San  Francisco  to  Nicaragua  in 
1855,  III,  772,  773- 

Veterans  ’  homes  receive  money  from  state,  IV, 


Vetoes,  McDougal’s,  IV,  64,  65  ;  Bigler’s,  132, 
139,  171,  172;  Weller’s,  241-243,  252,  255,  256; 
Downey’s,  270,  281 ;  Stanford’s,  297  ;  Low  on 
subject  of,  372;  Low’s  sustained,  374,  375; 
Low’s  overruled,  375;  more  of  Low’s,  399; 
Haight’s,  438,  439,  508,  509;  Booth’s,  510,  511, 
53L  534  ;  Irwin’s,  575,  591,  592  ;  provisions  of 
constitution  of  1879  as  to,  631 ;  Perkins’,  662, 
663;  Stoneman’s,  679;  Bartlett’s,  713,  714; 
how  Bartlett  defeated  many  bills  by  “pocket¬ 
ing”  them,  714. 

Via  Crucis  between  Monterey  and  San  Carlos 
mission  in  1815,  I,  639. 

Viader,  Father  Jos6,  missionary  at  Santa  Clara, 
assists  in  planting  the  alameda  in  1805,  I, 
617;  in  favor  of  republican  constitution  in 
1827,  II,  87;  his  curious  carriage,  and  how  he 
traveled  in  it,  477. 

Viader,  Father  Juan,  of  Santa  Barbara,  II,  523. 

Vicario  foraneo  or  representative  of  bishop  of 


Sonora,  Father  Lasuen  made,  in  1797, 1,  488 ; 
Father  Tapis  made,  in  1803, 490 ;  Father  Gar¬ 
cia  Diego  requested  to  be  made,  in  1834,  II, 
189. 

/icente,  Juan,  Indian  of  Soledad  mission,  eman¬ 
cipated  by  Governor  Echeandia  in  1827,  II,  92. 

Viceroys  of  New  Spain,  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
1,  59 ;  Gaspar  de  Zuniga,  Conde  de  Monterey, 
138;  Marques  de  Montes- Claros,  146;  Duque 
de  Albuquerque,  198 ;  Duque  de  Linares,  201; 
Marques  de  Valero,  201;  Juan  Antonio  Bi- 
zarron,  239;  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  246;  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Croix,  299;  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli 
y  Ursua,  351 ;  Conde  de  Revillagigedo,  460 ; 
Marques  de  Branciforte,  475  ;  Azanza,  491 ; 
Jos6  de  Iturrigaray,  491 ;  Conde  de  Venadito, 
501;  authority  of  Jos6  de  Galvez  as  visitador- 
general  in  California  affairs  exceeded  that  of 
viceroy,  512 ;  Marques  de  Sonora,  542;  gen¬ 
eral  jurisdiction  over  the  Californias,  545 ; 
Garibay,  628;  Calleja,  633 ;  O’Donoju,  666; 
Manuel  de  Flores,  681 ;  Marquina,  II,  749 ; 
Lizana  y  Beaumont,  749. 

Vichy  Springs,  III,  862. 

Vicksburg  invested  in  Civil  war,  IV,  319,  320 ; 
taking  of,  357, 358. 

Victoria,  Father  Marcos  Antonio  de,  in  favor 
of  republican  constitution  in  1827,  11,  87 ; 
account  of,  in  1830,  523. 

Victoria,  General  Guadalupe,  acting  execu¬ 
tive  in  Mexico  in  1823,  II,  48 ;  president  of 
Mexico  in  1825,  orders  arrest  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Father  Sarria,  66;  appointment  of 
Echeandia  governor  of  California,  82,  83. 

Victoria,  Manuel,  fourth  Mexican  governor  of 
Alta  California,  position  as  to  banishment  of 
Father  Sarria,  I,  506;  appointment  as  gover¬ 
nor  and  arrival  at  Monterey  in  1831,  II,  122, 
124;  reversal  of  Echeandia’s  movements  for 
secularization  of  missions,  124;  previous 
military  offices  in  Sonora,  125;  instructions 
given  him,  125,  126;  journey  and  report,  127; 
assumption  of  office,  address  to  people,  and 
suspension  of  Echeandia’s  plan  of  secular¬ 
ization,  128. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  spirit,  II,  129; 
opinionativeness  and  narrow-minded  preju¬ 
dices,  129,  130;  violence,  130,  131;  ideas  of 
administration  of  justice,  capital  executions 
under  obsolete  laws,  131;  execution  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Rubio,  132;  report  on  condition  of 
country,  advantages  it  offered,  if  properly 
utilized,  prospects,  132,  133;  his  report  better 
than  his  measures,  specimens  of  impractica¬ 
ble  legislation,  134;  cajoled  by  Jos6  Maria 
Pades,  135;  arbitrary  proceedings  against 
Abel  Stearns,  135,  136;  report  on  seculariza¬ 
tion,  and  abuse  of  everybody  connected  with 
it.  137. 

Popular  patience  worn  out,  and  pronuncia- 
miento  against  him  at  San  Diego,  II,  138; 
how  Pablo  de  Portilla  marched  against  him, 
140;  meeting  near  Los  Angeles,  deadly  com¬ 
bat  between  Romualdo  Pacheco  and  Jos6 
Maria  Avila,  wonderful  saber-stroke  of 
Tomas  Talamantes,  140,  141;  withdrawal  of 
Portilla’s  soldiers  from  battle-field,  141;  result 
of  fight,  Victoria’s  wound,  abandonment  of 
government  to  Echeandia,  141,  142;  with¬ 
drawal  from  country,  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  142;  manifesto  of  territorial  deputation 
in  1832  against  him,  144,  145;  expediente  of 
charges,  162. 

“Vida”  (Life  of  Father  Junipero  Serra),  by 
Father  Palou,  1,  450. 

Vigge  Biaundo  in  Lower  California,  I,  181-198. 

Vigilance  Committees — see  Lynch  Law  and 
Vigilance  Committees, 
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“  Vigilantes,”  usual  name  given  to  members  of 
vigilance  committees,  111,  537,  538. 

Vignes,  Jean  Louis,  arrival  in  1830,  II,  279; 
enterprise  and  wine  industry,  III,  179,  180; 
why  called  “  Don  Luis  del  Aliso,”  180. 

Vila,  Vicente,  commander  of  ship  San  Carlos, 
I,  3°9j  Junipero  Serra’s  consultation  with, 
323;  how  he  sailed  in  San  Carlos  for  San 
Bias,  and  died  there,  336,  337. 

Villa  de  Branciforte — see  Branciforte. 

Villa,  Jos^  Maria,  extraordinary  proclamation 
in  favor  of  Jos6  Castro  in  1840,' ’ll,  268. 
Villalobos,  Ruy  Lopez  de,  voyage  of,  I,  81. 

Villa  Puerte,  Marques  de,  endower  of  five 
Lower  California  missions,  I,  217,  218,  232,  287. 
Vincent, George  W.,  arrival  in  1826,  II,  277. 
Vinegar,  how  Dewitt  &  Harrison  saved  their 
business  house  from  fire  with,  III,  355. 
Vineyards  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207,  474;  hill 
in  legislature  of  1875-6  to  protect,  against 
phylloxera,  IV,  574. 

Vinton,  Samuel  F.,  United  States  congressman 
from  Ohio,  action  in  favor  of  admission  of 
California  into  Union,  II,  822. 

Vioget,  John  J.,  arrival  in  1839,  II,  281;  em¬ 
ployed  same  year  to  lay  out  village  of  Yerba 
Buena,  and  how  he  did  it,  592,  593. 

Virgin  bay  in  Nicaragua,  William  Walker’s 
battle  of,  III,  774;  seized  by  Costa  Ricans 
under  General  Mora,  792;  fighting  at,  796. 
Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad  in  Nevada, 
William  Sharon’s  ownership  of,  IV,  553. 
Virginia  City  water  works,  William  Sharon’s 
ownership  of,  IV,  553. 

‘‘Virginia  poor-house,”  custom-house  in  San 
Francisco  called,  in  1857,  IV,  214. 

Virgin  Mary,  wonder-working  picture  of,  at 
San  Gabriel,  I,  343,  344;  how  Governor 
Micheltorena  called  a  missionary  to  order 
for  saying  that  the  virgin  was  God,  II,  342. 
Virgin’s  nugget,  III,  143. 

Virmont,  Edward  E.,  merchant  of  Mexico, 
trade  with  California,  II,  278. 

Virmont,  Henry,  Governor  Victoria  instructed 
in  1830  to  make  a  land  grant  to,  II,  126. 
Viscaino,  Father  Juan,  I,  310;  assists  in  found¬ 
ing  San  Diego  mission,  318;  experience  of 
Indian  outbreak,  320. 

Viscaino,  Sebastian,  first  voyage  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  1,  xii),  134-136;  second 
voyage  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  xii, 
xiii),  137-147;  his  oak  at  Monterey,  331-334- 
Visitacion  rancho  at  San  Francisco,  III,  382. 
Visitador-general — see  Galvez,  Jos6  de. 
Visitador-general  of  missions — see  Hartnell, 
William  E.  P. 

Viticulture — see  Wine  and  Grape  Culture. 
Vocales  propietarios  and  vocales  suplentes, 
or  regular  and  substitute  members  of  terri¬ 
torial  deputation,  II,  143,  144. 

Volcanoes,  evidences  of  old,  II,  546,  547. 

Volcano,  mining  town,  III,  in;  first  called 
Soldiers’  Gulch,  characteristics,  113;  out¬ 
rages  against  Indians  at,  892. 

-Von  Schmidt,  Alexis  W.,  excavation  of  Hun¬ 
ter’s  Point  dry-dock,  and  blowing  up  of  Blos¬ 
som  rock  by,  IV,  441,  442. 

Vote,  casting,  of  Governor  Pio  Pico  in  1845, 
and  trouble  it  occasioned,  II,  370-372;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  Purdy’s,  IV,  94,  97,  124,  150; 
Lieutenant-governor  Daggett’s,  685. 
Vowchester,  Indian  leader  of  Chowchilla  con¬ 
spiracy, at  peace  conference  in  1851,111,840, 841. 
Voyages,  early,  between  1528  _  and  1683  (for 
particulars,  see  Contents,  I,  ix-xiii),  37-161; 
of  Father  Juan  Maria  Salvatierra,  168-185, 
211;  Father  Juan  Ugarte  in  ‘‘El  Triunfo  de 
la  Cruz,”  221,  222,  224;  Father  Sistiaga  in 


“El  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,”  227;  first  Philip¬ 
pine  galleon  that  touched  in  California,  234; 
second  Philippine  galleon,  242;  Father  Fer¬ 
nando  Consag,  248,  249;  Gaspar  de  Portola, 
2545  of  Jesuits  from  Loreto,  255;  of  Francis¬ 
cans  to  Loreto,  298;  of  ships  San  Carlos  and 
San  Antonio  between  1769  and  1774,  309-361; 
of  Juan  Perez,  366,  367;  Bruno  de  Heceta, 
367,  368;.  Juan  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  first  voyage,  368,369;  Juan  de  Ayala, 
390-393;  Fernando  Quiros,  401-406;  Ignacio 
Arteaga,  and  second  voyage  of  Bodega  y 
Quadra,  417-419. 

La  P6rouse,  I,  467-470;  Vancouver,  471- 
473;  brig  Lelia  Byrd  at  San  Diego,  620;  Rac¬ 
coon,  622;  Kotzebue,  627,  628;  Buenos  Ayres 
insurgents,  642-658;  Cook’s  third  voyage, 
670-674;  particulars  of  La  P6rouse’s  voyage, 
675-677;  Portlock  and  Dixon,  677,  678; 

Meares,  Duncan,  Colnett  and  Berkeley,  678- 
681;  Estevan  Martinez  and  Gonzalo  de  Haro, 
682-687;  Elisa,  Fidalgo  and  Quimper,  690; 
Alejandro  Malaspina,  690-692;  Caamano, 
Galiano  and  Valdes,  692,  693;  Bodega  y 
Quadra  and  Vancouver  at  Nootka,  and  re¬ 
sult,  693,  694. 

John  Kendrick  and  Robert  Gray,  I,  696-698; 
Captain  Metcalf,  698,  700;  Joseph  Ingraham, 
700;  Robert  Gray’s  second  voyage,  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  Gray’s  harbor  and  Columbia  river, 
700-704;  Vancouver,  Broughton,  Whidby  and 
Baker,  704-710;  of  Luis  Antonio  Argiiello’s 
launch  in  San  Francisco  bay  and  beyond  the 
Heads,  II,  52,  53;  of  Figueroa  in  brig  Cata¬ 
lina  in  1832  from  Acapulco  to  Monterey,  163- 
167;  of  vessels  carrying  gold-seeking  adven¬ 
turers,  697,  698;  of  the  argonauts  of  1849,  699. 

Vrooman,  Henry,  state  senator  in  1887,  sup¬ 
porter  of  Leland  Stanford,  receives  compli¬ 
mentary  vote  for  United  States  senate,  IV,  712. 

Vultures,  II,  567. 


WABASH,  United  States  flag  ship,  part  in 
breaking  up  William  Walker’s  second  fili¬ 
buster  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  III,  805. 

Wages  of  labor  in  early  mining  times,  II,  689, 
690,  692;  in  1854,  III,  424,  430. 

Wai-ack,  Indian  name  of  Mirror  Lake  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Wakeman,  A.  C.,  residence  in  San  Francisco 
in  1849,  III,  345. 

Wakeman,  Edgar,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1851,  III,  321. 

Waldeer,  Charles  (“Dutch  Charley”),  member 
of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  of 
1856,  found  of  bad  character,  and  arrested, 
HI*  559- 

Waldo,  William,  candidate  for  governor  in 
1853,  IV,  135. 

Wales,  John,  United  States  senator  from 
Delaware,  voteS  for  admission  of  California 
into  Union,  II,  821. 

Walker,  Joel  P.  and  Joseph  R.,  arrival  in  1841, 
II,  331- 

Walker  Lake,  Nevada,  project  in  1852  to  in¬ 
clude  in  proposed  Pa-Utah  county  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  IV,  191,  192. 

Walker’s  Pass  in  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
IV,  169. 

Walker,  William,  filibuster,  how  destroyed 
Lower  California  archives  in  1853,  II,  743; 
how  his  seizure  of  Lower  California  alarmed 
Santa  Anna  in  Mexico,  and  results,  III,  743, 
744;  early  life,  756;  controversy  with  Judge 
Levi  Parsons,  757;  attempt  to  impeach  Par¬ 
sons,  757,  758;  ability  as  a  lawyer,  758;  con- 
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nection  with  slavery,  758;  effect  on,  of  Pindray 
and  Raousset-Boulbon’s  expeditions,  visit  to 
Guaymas  in  1852  and  1853,  758-760. 

Raid  upon  Lower  California  and  Sonora, 
and  outcome  (for  particulars,  see  Contents 
III,  xxxiv),  762-770. 

Expedition  against  Nicaragua,  and  out¬ 
come  (for  particulars,  see  Contents,  III, 
xxxv),  770-804;  second  expedition  against 
Nicaragua  and  how  broken  up,  804,  805; 
last  expedition,  how  he  was  seized  and 
executed  in  Honduras,  805,  806. 

Walkup,  Joseph,  lieutenant-governor  in  1858, 
assists  Governor  Weller  in  taking  possession 
of  state  prison,  IV,  251;  action  and  judgment 
of  John  F.  McCauley  against,  and  how  state 
had  to  pay,  251,  252. 

“Wallace  resolutions”  in  reference  to  rail¬ 
roads  at  legislative  extra  session  of  1884,  IV, 
683. 

Wallace,  Robert  B.,  part  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  II,  588. 

Wallace,  William  T.,  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1871,  IV,  505;  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  in  1881,  659;  resolu¬ 
tions  in  reference  to  railroads  in  1884,  683. 

Walla  Walla  Indians,  rumors  of  intended 
attack  by,  upon  Sutter’s  Fort,  II,  588. 

Wall,  Isaac  B.,  murder  of,  in  1855,  1II>  476,  477; 
assemblyman  and  speaker  in  1853,  valedictory 
address  on  “Democracy,”  IV,  133,  134. 

Walnuts,  native,  II,  555;  production  of  English, 
introduced,  111,875. 

Walsh,  James,  sawmill  at  Grass  Valley  in  1849, 

III,  86;  early  connection  with  Washoe  silver 
mines,  158. 

Walthall,  Madison,  assemblyman  in  1850,  bill 
to  suppress  gambling,  and  how  defeated,  II, 
805,  806. 

Walton,  W.  N.,  proposed  overland  express  in 
1855  by  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  result, 

IV,  170. 

Waltz,  ecclesiastical  edict  against  in  Governor 
Luis  A.  Argiiello’s  time,  how  disregarded, 
II,  75,  76;  a  usual  dance  among  old  Califor¬ 
nians,  507. 

Wandering  Jew,  Yankee  ship-master  called,  at 
Monterey  in  1816,  1,  645. 

War,  between  Spain  and  France  in  1793,  I,  570- 
572;  talk  of,  with  England  and  with  United 
States,  573;  attack  of  Buenos  Ayres  in¬ 
surgents  upon  Monterey,  and  outcome,  649- 
658;  war  of  1812,  and  its  effect  on  Astoria  and 
Oregon,  725;  among  aborigines,  759,  760;  how 
carried  on,  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  766- 
769;  talk  of  war  with  United  States,  II,  318, 
336-340,  391;  Mexican— see  Mexican  war; 
Civil— see  Civil  war,  also,  Military  Affairs; 
Modoc— see  Modoc  war. 

Ward,  George  R.,  part  in  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  HI,  521;  proposition 
to  invite  officials  to  resign,  521;  proposition 
against  allowing  resignations  from  vigilance 
committee,  524;  other  action,  569,  576,  588, 
599,  604;  report  and  resolutions  as  to  state 
arms  in  hands  of  committee,  633;  part  in  final 
adjournment  of  committee,  648. 

Ward,  James  C.,  acts  as  associate  of  Alcalde 
■Leavenworth  on  trial  of  “Hounds”  at  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  H>  726. 

“Wardrobe  business”  in  reference  to  election 
of  United  States  senator  in  1863,  IV,  336,  337. 

Warm  Springs  Indians,  employed  against 
Modocs  in  Modoc  war,  III,  954;  services  of, 
973,  976. 

Warner,  John  J.,  immigrant  by  way  of  New 
Mexico,  II,  155;  arrival  in  1831,  279;  promi¬ 
nence  of  III,  179;  state  senator  in  1851,  de¬ 


fense  of  Indians,  903,  904;  part  in  bill  for 
removal  of  state  capital  from  San  Jos6  to 
Vallejo,  IV,  74;  on  Chinese  labor  committee 
in  1852,  107;  assemblyman  in  i860,  report 
against  bastardy  act,  269. 

Warner’s  ranches,  frontier  settlement  on 
Colorado  desert,  II,  613. 

Warner,  William  H.,  topographical  engineer, 
marches  with  General  Kearny  to  California, 

II,  612;  wounded  at  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 
615;  surveys  and  lays  out  Sacramento, associa¬ 
tion  with  William  T.  Sherman  and  E.  O.  C. 
Ord,  733,  734;  death,  734. 

Warren,  General  George  B.,  part  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  364. 

Warren,  United  States  sloop-of-war,  in  North 
Pacific  in  1846,  II,  457;  arrival  at  Monterey, 
with  first  news  of  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico,  in  August,  1846,  589;  leaders  of  San 
Francisco  “Hounds”  imprisoned  on,  in  1849, 
726. 

Washburn,  Charles  A.,  editor  of  Alta  Cali 
fornia  newspaper,  duel  with  Benjamin  F." 
Washington,  IV,  221. 

Washburn,  Elihu  B.,  speech  in  favor  of  placing 
General  Grant  at  head  of  United  States 
forces  in  Civil  war,  IV,  363. 

Washerwomen’s  Lagoon  in  San  Francisco, 
and  “Laguna  Survey,”  III,  382,  383;  how  it 
got  its  name,  425,  426. 

Washington,  Benjamin  F.,said  to  have  killed 
John  Maloney,  leader  of  Sacramento  squatter 
riot,  in  1850,  III,  675;  appointed  United  States 
collector  of  customs  at  San  Francisco  in  1857, 
IV,  212;  duel  with  Charles  A.  Washburn,  221. 

Washington,  George,  called  Waugh engton  by 
Pedro  Fages,  I,  543;  ship  Columbia  supposed 
to  belong  to,  ana  ordered  to  be  seized  in  1789, 
543;  taken  as  a  model  by  Alvarado,  II,  237; 
enthusiasm  of  Californians  at  mention  of,  by 
Ide  in  1846,  434. 

Washington,  Owen,  soldier  killed  by  Indians 
near  Hoopa  valley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Washoe  mines,  III,  156-160;  great  yield  in  1863, 
IV,  350— see  also  Comstock  lode,  and  its 
bonanzas. 

Washoe  mountains,  IV,  458. 

Wass,  Count  Samuel  C.,  tenders  military  serv¬ 
ices  to  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856,  III,  548.  ^ 

Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.,  private  gold  coinage,  III, 
405,  445. 

Water  and  Water  Rights,  ditches  in  mines, 
and  effect  of,  III,  63,  72;  the  first  constructed, 
80,  81;  controversy  about,  at  Independence 
and  Railroad  Flats,  116,  117;  for  irrigation 
purposes,  872;  increase  and  number  of, 
mining  ditches  in  1855,  IV,  178;  provisions  of 
constitution  of  1879  as  to,  630;  Governor 
Stoneman  on  use  of  water,  675,  688;  act  of 
1885  regulating  use  of,  outside  of  cities  and 
towns,  691;  irrigation  questions  in  1885,  and 
supreme  court  decision  of  1886  in  favor  of 
riparian  rights,  692,  693;  contests  about,  at 
legislative  extra  session  of  1886,  and  outcome, 
694-699. 

Water  Company  of  San  Francisco,  first,  III, 
412;  how  early  San  Francisco  was  supplied, 
424,  425;  extension  of  Spring  Valley  water 
works  of,  IV,  290;  John  F.  Swift  elected  as¬ 
semblyman  in  1877  on  question  of  fixing  water 
rates  for,-  593. 

Water  craft  adrift,  legislation  concerning,  in 
1850,  II,  802. 

Water-front  extension  scheme,  San  Francisco, 

III,  416-418,  IV,  118,  122-124,  137,  138;  defeat 
of,  in  1854,  and  what  Governor  Bigler  had  to 
say  about  it,  138,  139;  again  recommended 
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by  Bigler  in  1855,  156,  157;  his  remarks  on  its 
defeat  in  1856,  177,  178;  bulkhead  project  in 
i860,  and  Governor  Latham’s  remarks 
against  it,  259 — see  also  Bulkhead. 

Water-lifting  wheels  as  mining  appliances,  III, 
57,  58;  in  Feather  river  near  Oroville,  101. 

Waterloo,  squatter  fight  at,  in  1861,  III,  689, 
690. 

Waterman,  Robert  C.,  appointed  port-warden 
of  San  Francisco  by  Governor  Stanford  in 
1862,  refused  confirmation  by  Democratic 
senate,  IV,  297. 

Waterman,  Robert  W.,  seventeenth  state 
governor,  elected  lieutenant-governor  in 
1886,  IV,  700,  704,  705;  appointment  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
Democratic  senate  of  1887,  706;  experience  as 
president  of  senate,  717;  becomes  governor 
on  September  12,  1887,  718. 

Water  supplies  and  rates,  provisions  of  con¬ 
stitution  of  1879  as  to>  IV>  630. 

Watkins,  Henry  P. ,  negotiations  with  Raousset- 
Boulbon  about  taking  Sonora,  III,  740;  visits 
Guaymas,  with  William  Walker,  in  1853,  760; 
joins  Walker  with  recruits  at  Ensenada  in 
1854,  765;  how  he  abandoned  enterprise,  and 
was  indicted  for  violation  of  United  States 
neutrality  laws,  769;  trial,  conviction,  fine, 
and  result,  769,  770;  one  of  seconds  of  Charles 
W.  Piercy  in  duel  with  Daniel  Showalter, 
IV,  279. 

Watkins,  Joseph  S.,  experience  in  crossing 
plains,  III,  236,  237. 

Watkins,  William  F.,  proposition  in  1859  for 
residents  north  of  parallel  forty  to  withdraw 
and  form  separate  government,  IV,  241. 

Watmough,  James  H.,  purser  of  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  takes  possession 
with  marines  of  San  Josd  in  1846,  If,  604. 

Watrous,  Charles,  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  as¬ 
semblyman  F.  M.  Smith  in  1863,  part  in 
“wardrobe  business,”  IV,  335-337. 

Watson,  Edward,  arrival  in  182S,  II,  278. 

Watson,  Henry  B.,  lieutenant,  put  in  command 
of  Yerba  Buena  on  July  8,  1846,  II,  467;  prep¬ 
aration  to  defend  place  against  British  inter¬ 
ference,  573. 

Watt,  Robert  and  William,  and  fortune  they 
made  in  Massachusetts  Hill  mine,  III,  202; 
Robert  elected  state  controller  in  1867,  IV, 
403,  404. 

Wawona,  near  Yosemite  Valley,  III,  842,  846, 
847. 

Wealth  and  luxury,  Governor  Bigler’s  tirade 
against,  IV,  91,  92. 

Weaver  Creek — see  Weber  Creek. 

Weaver,  Mrs.,  killed  by  Indians  in  Iloopa  val¬ 
ley  in  1863,  III,  932. 

Weaverville,  distributing  point  of  Trinity  river 
mines,  HI,  139;  how  volunteer  company 
from,  massacred  Indians  on  South  Fork  of 
Trinity  river  in  1852,  912,  913. 

Webb,  S.  P.,  proposal  in  1856  for  changes  in 
constitution  in  reference  to  judges.  III,  557, 
558;  mayor  of  San  Francisco  in  1855,  first 
part  of  Van  Ness  ordinance  passed  in  his 
time,  IV,  238. 

Weber,  Charles  M.,  arrival  in  1841,  II,  331; 
commissioned  as  captain  in  1846,  and  put  in 
command  of  San  Jos6,  604;  march  against 
Californians  at  Santa  Clara,  and  how  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  release  their  prisoners  and 
surrender,  604,  605;  accompanies  Governor 
Mason  in  visiting  mines  about  Coloma  in 
1848,  692;  sale  of  box  of  Seidlitz  powders  at 
store  on  Weber’s  creek,  693;  part  in  obtain¬ 
ing  Gulnac  or  French  Camp  grant,  734;  store 
on  Weber  creek,  III,  74,  75;  warning  signs 


against  cattle  thieves  on  rancho  near  Stock- 
ton  in  1848,  667,  668. 

Weber  Creek,  E.  Gould  BufFum’s  description 
of  working  a  creviceat,  in  1848,  III,  48;  min¬ 
ing  town,  73-75;  attack  upon  and  killing  of 
Indians  at,  in  1849,  890,  891. 

Webster,  Daniel,  definition  of  “legislative 
day,”  II,  705;  speech  on  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  Union,  and  answer  to  John  C. 
Calhoun,  815-817;  becomes  United  States 
secretary  of  state  under  President  Fillmore 
and  resigns  as  United  States  senator  in  July, 
1850,  823;  communication  to  Governor  Bigler 
as  to  damage  of  Peruvian  bark  Eliza  at  San 
Francisco,  and  Bigler’s  reply,  IV,  126. 

Webster,  Joshua  V.,  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor  in  1886,  IV,  703. 

Weddings  in  old  Californian  times,  that  of  Man¬ 
uel  JimenoCasarin  and  Maria  De  la  Guerra 
in  1832  as  example,  II,  493,  494,  503. 

Weeks,  James  W.,  arrival  in  1830,  II,  278,  279. 

Weights  and  measures,  legislation  of  1850  con¬ 
cerning,  II,  802;  for  gold  in  the  mines,  III,  93, 
94,  125. 

Weimah,  chief  of  Grass  Valley  Indians,  good 
conduct  at  Nome  Cult  Indian  reservation, 
III,  917. 

Weller,  Charles  L.,  chairman  of  Democratic 
state  committee  in  1864,  arrest  of,  by  General 
Irving  McDowell,  for  alleged  treasonable 
harangue,  and  how  released,  IV,  289. 

Weller,  John  B.,  fifth  state  governor,  placed  at 
head  of  commission  to  run  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  United  States  and  Mexico  in  January, 
1849,  H»  7°6;  speech  making  at  Downieville 
in  1851,  III,  307;  pardon  of  Rodman  M. 
Backus,  510;  part  in  Wintoon  Indian  war, 
918,  919;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1852,  IV,  96,  97;  as  grand  marshal  of  funeral 
ceremonies  for  President  Taylor,  invites 
Chinese  to  join,  99;  candidate  for  United 
States  senator  in  1857,  and  how  defeated,  201, 
202;  subsequent  opposition  to  Milton  S. 
Latham,  205;  election  as  governor  in  1857, 
214,  215;  sketch  of  his  earlier  career,  232,  233. 

Administration  as  governor  (for  particu¬ 
lars,  see  Contents,  IV,  xxiv,  xxv),  232-256; 
subsequent  career,  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico  by  President  Buchanan,  recalled  by 
President  Lincoln,  256;  candidate  for 
governor  in  1859,  257;  Governor  Latham  on 
his  pardons,  258;  also  on  his  Indian  war 
policy,  262;  Governor  Downey  on  same 
subject,  262;  his  instructions  to  Captain 
W.  S.  Jarboe  in  reference  to  Indians,  264; 
last  utterances  in  favor  of  the  south,  273; 
candidate  for  United  States  senate  in  1861, 
278,  279;  candidate  for  governor  in  1863,  353; 
death  in  1875,  718. 

Wellock,  William,  called  “  Parson  ”  and 
“  Hallelujah-shouter,”  speaker  on  sand-lots 
in  San  Francisco,  specimen  of  his  exhorta¬ 
tions,  IV,  608;  indicted  for  conspiracy  and 
riot,  arrested,  tried  and  acquitted,  608,  609. 

Wells,  Alexander,  justice  of  supreme  court  in 
1854,  dissents  from  decision  that  Chinese  are 
Indians,  IV,  112;  death  of,  213. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  burned  out  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1851,  III,  355;  robbery  of,  by  pre¬ 
tended  emissaries  of  Confederacy  in  1864,  IV, 
389,  390;  opposition  to  Central  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  474. 

Wells,  Thomas  G.,  or  Wells  &  Co.,  banking 
house  of,  in  early  San  Francisco,  withstands 
panic  of  1850,  III,  443. 

Welsh,  William,  arrival,  II,  276. 

West,  A.  M.,  candidate  for  United  States  vice- 
president  in  1884,  IV,  686. 
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West  Coast  furniture  factory  of  San  Francisco, 

IV.  •  •  •  •  ,  _ 

Westcott,  Captain,  visits  mines,  with  Governor 
Riley,  in  1849,  H.  732. 

Western  Addition  of  San  Francisco,  IV,  238, 
239- 

Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  subsidy  to,  IV,  -468;  what  road  was, 
route,  object,  and  construction,  469-471 ;  part 
of  transcontinental  road  in  grant  of  lands, 
bonds  and  benefits  under  acts  of  congress  of 
July  1,  1862,  471;  acts  for  subsidy  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin  and 
Santa  Clara  counties,  471  ;  share  in  increased 
grants  under  act  of  July  2,  1864,  472  ;  compro¬ 
mise  and  settlement  with  San  Francisco,  480; 
absorption  by  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  controversy  with  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  sale  of  county  stock,  483,  484  ;  grant  to, 
of  submerged  land  in  Mission  bay  at  San 
Francisco  for  terminal  purposes,  489. 

West,  Joseph  B.,  murdered  by  Philander  Brace 
at  San  Francisco  in  1855,  III,  607-609. 

West,  Joseph  R.,  colonel,  in  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  times,  III,  571 ;  in  “  Cali¬ 
fornia  Column,”  and  services  in  Civil  war, 
IV,  326. 

West,  Mark,  arrival  in  1832,  II,  279  ;  near  Santa 
Rosa  in  1846,  428. 

Westmoreland,  Charles,  state  senator  in  1850, 
report  on  foreign  miners’  license  tax  and 
Chinese  question,  IV,  187  ;  action  in  favor  of 
David  C.  Broderick  in  legislative  joint  con¬ 
vention  of  1857,  202. 

West  Point,  mining  locality,  III,  in,  116. 

West  Side  irrigation  district,  act  of  1876  to 
create,  IV,  574,  585. 

West  Virginia  refuses  to  go  with  Confederacy, 
IV,  307,  308. 

“  Wet  Diggings,”  III,  63. 

Wetmarsh,  James,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

Whalers  and  Whaling,  first  American  whale- 
ships  at  San  Francisco  in  1823,  II,  72;  Gover¬ 
nor  Figueroa  instructed  in  1832  to  report  on 
trade  of  California  with,  161 ;  whalers  usu¬ 
ally  laid  at  Saucelito,  202 ;  charges  against 
Captain  William  A.  Richardson  in  reference 
to,  322;  Governor  Bigler’s  efforts  to  secure 
wintering  of,  at  San  Francisco,  account  of 
whaling  business  in  Pacific,  IV,  168,  169 ; 
legislation  in  their  favor  in  1855,  and  subse¬ 
quent  resort  to  San  Francisco,  169. 

Whales,  11,563. 

Wharves,  voluntary  contributions  asked  for 
building,  at  Monterey,  in  1834,  II,  205,206; 
early,  of  San  Francisco,  III,  336,  337. 

Wheaton,  Frank,  lieutenant-colonel,  advances 
against  and  attacks  Modocs  in  lava  beds  in 
1873,  and  is  defeated,  III,  947,  948 ;  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Modocs  before  execution,  979. 

Wheaton’s  nugget,  III,  143. 

Wheat,  price  of,  in  1788,  I,  534;  of  San  Antonio 
celebrated  in  1815,  637 ;  at  missions  in  1815, 
641;  raised  at  missions  in  1834,  II,  207;  Dr. 
John  Marsh’s  account  of  California  as  finest 
country  in  world  for,  375  ;  how  raised  by  old 
Californians,  472,  473;  its  great  yield,  473; 
large  fields  of,  III,  870-872;  on  Sherman  Is¬ 
land,  873;  production  of,  in  California  in  1852, 
IV,  133;  Governor  Stoneman  in  1887  on  great 
annual  production,  708. 

Wheeler,  John  H.,  United  States  minister  to 
Nicaragua  in  1855,  recognition  of  Nicaraguan 
government  dominated  by  William  Walker, 
III,  782;  recognition  of  government,  with 
Walker  as  president,  repudiated  by  United 
States,  794. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  O.  C.,  sermon  in  1851  against 


divorce  law  pending  before  legislature,  IV, 

68,  69. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  nomination  for  United 
States  vice-president  in  1876,  and  vote  for,  in 
California,  IV,  576. 

Wheels  for  lifting  water— see  Water-lifting 
wheels. 

Whelan,  George  J.,  chosen  president  of  San 
Francisco  supervising  justices  of  the  peace 
under  consolidation  act  in  1856,  III,  654. 

Whigs,  in  1849,  IV,  50  ;  Democrats  apply  name 
to  rowdies,  56;  party  in  1851,  80;  state  con¬ 
vention  in  1851,  81 ;  nearly  equal  with  Demo¬ 
crats  in  1851,  134;  defeated  in  1852,  134 ;  state 
convention  and  campaign  of  1853,  135;  nom¬ 
ination  of  George  W.  Bowie  and  Calhoun 
Benham  for  congress  in  1854,  156  ;  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  party,  173. 

Whim,  Modoc  Indian — see  William  or  Whim. 

Whipple,  Stephen  G.,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
command  of  Mountaineer  battalion  to  fight 
Indians  in  1863,  III,  931 ;  superseded  in  1864 
by  Colonel  Henry  M.  Black,  934 ;  reinstated 
in  command,  and  good  work,  935. 

Whisky  Bar,  mining  camp,  II,  736. 

Whisky,  competition  between  sellers  of,  in 
early  mining  times,  III,  163,  164. 

Whisky  Hill,  mining  locality  on  mother  lode, 
HI,  145. 

Wkitby,  Joseph,  assistant  of  Vancouver,  sur¬ 
veys  Gray’s  Harbor,  I,  705. 

Whitcomb,  Adolphus  C.,  injured,  and  brother 
killed,  in  San  Francisco  great  fire  of  1851 
HI,  356. 

White,  James,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559;  con_ 
victed  and  sent  out  of  state,  564,  616,  617. 

White,  Joseph  L.,  contract  with  Nicaragua 
government  in  1849  for  interoceanic  travel 
HI,  783,  784. 

“White,”  meaning  of,  as  used  by  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1849,  II,  761. 

White  Oak  Springs,  III,  84. 

White  Pine  mines  and  mining  excitement  IV 
542. 

White,  Stephen  M.,  state  senator  in  1887 
elected  president  pro  tempore  of  senate,  IV 
706 ;  lieutenant-governor  on  death  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Bartlett,  718. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  III,  862. 

White,  Thomas  J.,  speaker  of  assembly  in  1850 
resignation  of,  and  John  Bigler  elected  in  his 
place,  IV,  90. 

White,  William  F.,  impressions  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1849,  III,  347;  part  in  Workingmen’s 
party  movement  in  1878,  IV,  613  ;  candidate 
for  governor  in  1879,  643,  644. 

Whiting,  Charles  J.,  elected  surveyor-general 
in  December,  1849,  II,  789;  report  in  1851  on 
proposed  location  of  state  capital,  IV  73  74 

Whitman,  George  W.,  state  controller  in  1857 
impeachment,  charges  against,  and  acquittal 
IV,  199,  200. 

Whitney,  Asa,  project  for  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road  in  1846,  IV,  447,  448. 

Whitney,  Franklin  E.  R.,  member  of  early  San 
Francisco  fire  department,  III,  361 

Whitney,  Mount,  II  533-535!  giant  guard  of 
Southern  Mines,  III,  136. 

Whitney,  Professor  Josiah  D.,  act  of  i860  mak¬ 
ing  him  state  geologist,  and  first  report  of  in 
1861,  IV,  280. 

Whiton,  Frederick  Chatard  of  United  States 
bark,  spikes  guns  of  Manzanillo  in  1848,  II 
645- 

Whittaker,  Samuel,  hanging  of,  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1851,  III,  327-330 

Wiggin,  Marcus  P„  judge  of  superior  court  of 
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Mono  county,  charges  against  in  legislature 
of  1883,  withdrawal  of  charges,  and  resigna¬ 
tion  of  judge,  IV,  678. 

Wiggins,  William,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 

Wigginton,  P.  D.,  elected  to  congress  in  1875, 
IV,  566;  candidate  for  re-election  in  1876,  con¬ 
tests  seat  of  Romualdo  Pacheco,  and  is  finally 
seated  in  his  place,  577;  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1886,  704. 

Wightman,  Peter,  foreknowledge  of  James  P. 
Casey’s  attack  upon  James  King  of  Wm.,  Ill, 
477}  478;  present  at  or  near  shooting  of  King, 
and  goes  with  Casey  to  city  hall,  482;  escape 
of,  when  wanted  by  vigilance  committee,  520. 

Wigmorei,  Arthur,  murder  of,  on  Eel  river  in 
1854,  and  consequent  killing  of  Indians,  III, 
913;  United  States  Colonel  Buchanan’s  action 
in  reference  to  Indian  murderers,  913. 

Wilderness,  battles  of  the,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  364, 

365. 

Wiley,  Austin,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
for  California  in  1865,  location  of  Hoopa  Val¬ 
ley  Indian  reservation,  and  Indians  at  it,  III, 
935.  936* 

Wilkes,  Captain  Charles,  estimate  of  Indian 
population  in  1842,  I,  742;  visit  to  California, 
and  observations,  II,  318;  estimate  of  white 
population,  469;  account  of  indolence  of  old 
Californians,  472;  account  of  commerce  and 
trade,  478,  479;  seizure  of  Confederate  com¬ 
missioners  Mason  and  Slidell  on  British 
mail-steamer  Trent,  and  result,  IV,  306,  307. 

Wilkes,  George,  David  C.  Broderick’s  con¬ 
nection  with,  in  New  York,  IV,  140;  part  in 
effort  to  bring  on  election  of  United  States 
senator  for  California  in  1854,  a  year  before 
proper  time,  145;  combination  with  Broder¬ 
ick  in  1857  to  attack  President  Buchanan, 
212,  213;  his  commission  in  1854  as  justice  of 
supreme  court,  quarrel  with  Broderick,  and 
how  he  left  California,  2x3. 

Willard’s  nugget,  III,  143. 

Willey,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  his  school  in  Colton 
Hall  at  Monterey  in  1849,  H,  756. 

William  or  Whim,  Modoc  Indian,  witness 
against  Modocs  at  court-martial  trial  in  1873, 

III,  978. 

Williams,  A.  P.,  elected  United  States  senator 
in  1886,  IV,  697,  698. 

Williams,  Charles  H.  S.,  appearance  as  coun¬ 
sel  against  Charles  Cora  on  trial  for  murder 
of  William  H.  Richardson,  III,  474;  counsel 
for  Joseph  C.  Palmer  before  senate  of  1854  on 
investigation  of  charge  of  attempted  bribery, 

IV,  147,  148;  candidate  for  justice  of  supreme 

court  in  1855,  174,  175*  .  ,  . 

Williams,  Isaac  or  Julian,  arrival  in  1830,  II, 
278. 

Williams,  John  F.,  assemblyman  in  1850,  bill 
against  immigration  of  free  negroes,  mulat- 
toes  and  slaves,  rejected  on  motion  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph,  II,  806. 

Williams,  John  J.,  attempt  to  reconcile  Gover¬ 
nor  Johnson,  General  Sherman  and  San 
Francisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III, 

535-539*  __  .  .  .  ,  ,  . 

Williams,  Rev.  Albert,  how  interrupted  111  re¬ 
ligious  services  by  San  Francisco  vigilance 
committee  of  1851,  HI,  329*  ,  . 

Williams,  Thomas  H.,  attorney-general  in 
1858,  how  Governor  Weller  proposed  to  in¬ 
crease  his  pay,  IV,  237. 

Williamson,  Lieutenant,  headquarters  at  So¬ 
noma  in  early  days,  II,  427. 

Williamson,  T.  S.,  murder  of,  in  1855,  III,  476, 

Willow  creek  in  Modoc  county,  Captain  Jack 
at,  III,  978. 


Willow  Spring  House,  and  its  camp  fires,  III, 
216. 

“Willows”  of  San  Francisco,  III,  381. 

Wills,  act  concerning,  passed  in  1850,  II,  800. 

Wilmington,  taking  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  385. 

Wilmot,  David,  and  his  proviso,  II,  703. 

Wilson,  Benjamin  D.,  immigrant  by  way  of 
New  Mexico,  II,  155;  arrival  in  1841,  331; 
joins  in  abuse  of  Jos£  Castro  in  1846,  412; 
orange  culture  by,  III,  875. 

Wilson,  Charles  L.,  builder  of  San  Francisco 
“  old  mission  plank  road,”  III,  340-342. 

Wilson,  Ezekiel,  alleged  attempt  to  bribe 
assemblyman  Cyrus  Palmer  in  1863,  IV,  335- 
337* 

Wilson,  General  John,  connection  with  Gold 
Bluff  mining  excitement  and  rush,  III,  151, 
152. 

Wilson,  Henry,  elected  vice-president  of 
United  States  in  1872,  IV,  516,  517. 

Wilson,  Isaac,  one  of  discoverers  of  Humboldt 
bay,  III,  818;  kills  a  grizzly  bear,  822;  pio¬ 
neers  way  to  ocean,  823;  attacks  eight  grizzly 
bears,  and  the  fight  that  ensued,  829-831. 

Wilson,  James,  member  of  land  commission  in 
1852,  III,  695;  vehement  advocacy  of  Liman- 
tour  land  claims,  697;  how  he  left  country 
when  Limantour  frauds  found  out,  698. 

Wilson,  John,  American,  arrival  in  1826,  .II, 
277. 

Wilson,  John,  Scotchman,  arrival  in  1825,  II, 
277. 

Wilson,  Julian,  naturalized  in  1828,  II,  100. 

Wilson,  Samuel  M.,  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  1878-9,  speech  against  taxation 
of  mortgages  and  solvent  debts,  IV,  626,  627; 
report  in  favor  of  eligibility  of  district  judge, 
Eugene  Fawcett,  to  convention,  635;  did  not 
sign  new  constitution,  638. 

Wilson’s  Creek,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Wimmer,  Mrs.  P.  L.,  how  she  told  of  gold  dis¬ 
covery  at  Coloma,  II,  686. 

Wimmer,  P.  L.,  at  Coloma  in  January,  1848, 
when  gold  discovered,  II,  686. 

Winans,  Joseph  W.,  counsel  for  Henry  Bates, 
defaulting  state  treasurer,  on  impeachment 
trial  in  1857,  III,  662;  member  of  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  of  1878-9,  vote  against  con¬ 
stitution,  IV,  638. 

Winchester,  battle  of,  in  Civil  war,  IV,  379. 

Winchester,  Jonas,  state  printer,  resignation  in 
1851,  IV,  65;  why  he  resigned,  66. 

Windred,  Joseph,  arrested  for  assault  upon 
and  robbery  of  Charles  J.  Janson  at  San 
Francisco  in  1851,  III,  314;  trial,  conviction, 
and  escape,  316,  317. 

Wine  and  Grape  Culture,  Father  Ugarte’s,  at 
Vigge  Biaundo,  I,  193;  in  general  in  Lower 
California,  283;  wild  vines  at  San  Juan  Cap¬ 
istrano  suggest  vineyards,  and  their  success, 
379;  wine  sent  from  Mexico  for  Governor 
Borica,  603;  grapes  and  wine  of  San  Gabriel 
celebrated  in  1815,  637;  tax  imposed  on,  in 
1827,  II,  90;  Jean  Louis  Vignes’  attention  to, 
279;  product  of,  at  missions,  474;  Spain’s 
policy  of  preventing  the  making  of  good 
wine  in  America,  483,  484;  used  at  public 
balls,  508. 

Market  for  most  costly  wines  in  early  min¬ 
ing  times,  III,  169,  170;  Vignes’  encourage¬ 
ment  and  production  of,  179,  180;  general 
production,  870,  874;  varieties  of  vines,  874; 
exhibit  of  business  of  grape  growing,  874, 
875;  Governor  Stanford  in  1863  on  production 
of,  IV,  369;  bill  in  legislature  of  1875-6  to  pro¬ 
tect  vineyards  against  phylloxera,  574;  Per¬ 
kins  in  1883  on  increased  production  and 
export  of  wine  and  brandy,  665;  large  ware- 
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houses  filled  with,  in  1855,  687;  Stoneman 
recommends  encouragement  of  state  board 
of  viticulture  in  1885,  687;  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  of  1886  on,  701;  Stoneman  in  1887  on 
great  annual  production,  708. 

Wingate  Bar,  mining  locality,  III,  140. 

Wing-dams  in  mining  operations,  III,  56. 

Winn,  A.  M.,  brigadier-general  of  militia,  part 
in  Sacramento  squatter  riot  of  1850,  III,  675; 
how  he  marched  into  Sacramento,  enrolled 
an  army,  and  began  presenting  claims  to 
legislature  for  services,  676,  677. 

Winslet,  part  in  Wintoon  Indian  war,  III,  918. 

Winter,  Gabriel,  suit  and  judgment  against 
San  Francisco,  and  sale  of  its  property,  III, 
399-401 . 

Winters,  John,  purchases  claims  of  Sutter  and 
Marshall  to  Coloma  in  1848,  III,  53. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C.,  successor  of  Daniel 
Webster  in  United  States  senate,  votes  for 
admission  of  California  into  Union,  II,  823. 

Wintoon  Indian  war  in  1858,  III,  917-919. 

Wisconsin  Hill,  mining  camp,  III,  80. 

Wise,  Lieutenant,  account  of  Oregonian  hunter 
of  Indians,  III,  888. 

Wittgenstein,  Samuel,  charges  of  corruption 
against  assemblymen  in  1861,  and  result,  IV, 
280,  281. 

Wohler,  Herman,  assemblyman  in  1852,  bill  to 
purchase  or  erect  city  hall  in  San  Francisco, 
and  consequences,  IV,  97. 

Wolfskill,  John,  arrival  in  1837,  II,  280. 

Wolfskill,  William,  arrival  at  Los  Angeles  in 
1831,  trade  in  New  Mexican  serapes  for  Cali¬ 
fornian  mules,  II,  155;  attention  to  fruit  rais¬ 
ing,  278,  279;  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro  in 
1846,  412;  labors  in  orange  and  orchard  cul¬ 
ture,  III,  180,  875.  . 

Wolters,  Charles,  arrival  in  1833,  II,  279. 

Wolves,  II,  561. 

Wolverine  Hill,  mining  camp.  III,  76. 

Women,  sentiment  of  early  miners  towards,  III, 
185,  186;  arrival  of  refined  and  respectable, 
and  effect,  186-188;  Indian,  as  wives  of  white 
men,  188-190;  Mexican,  as  wives  of  Americans, 
190;  pretty  servant  girls  as  wives,  191;  Mrs. 
Farnham’s  scheme  of  supplying  matrimonial 
market,  191;  dangers  of  pretty  women  being 
too  much  admired,  how  Crockett’s  ‘skin 
cracked,”  191,  192;  improvements  due  to 
good  women,  192. 

Women’s  Rights  and  Suffrage,  movements  in 
favor  of,  in  1870,  IV,  435,  436;  question  dis 
cussed  in  legislature  of  1873-4.  and  report, 
533;  discussion  of  subject  of  women’s  suffrage 
in  constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  and 
defeat  of,  625;  provisions  of  constitution  of 
1879  admitting  women  to  university  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or  pro¬ 
fession,  634;  proposed  amendment  of  consti¬ 
tution,  to  allow  women’s  suffrage,  defeated 
by  two  votes  in  senate  of  1880,  651;  Governor 
Perkins  in  1881  on  subject,  659;  agitation  of 
subject  in  legislature  of  1883,  and  proposed 
act  “to  declare  and  protect  the  identity  of 
married  women,”  678;  Prohibitionist  state 
convention  of  1886  on  women’s  suffrage  ques¬ 
tion,  702,  703;  Grangers  in  favor  of  women 
clerks,  703* 

Wong  Sing,  head  of  Chinese  Suwon  Company, 
IV  109 

Wood  L.  K.,  one  of  discoverers  of  Humboldt 
bay  ’ill,  818;  kills  a  grizzly  bear,  822;  project 
of  remaining  among  Humboldt  Indians,  and 
how  dissuaded,  824,  825;  attack  upon  grizzly 
bears,  and  how  caught,  and  injured,  829-831; 
how  carried  to  Mark  West,  and  recovery, 
831. 


Woodland  J.  M.,  city  assessor  of  Sacramento 
killed  in  squatter  riot  of  1850,  III,  675. 

Wood,  R.  N.,  assemblyman  in  1852  proposition 
to  divide  state,  IV,  131. 

Woods’  Creek  and  Woods’  Crossing,  mining 
localities,  III,  125;  nugget  found  at  Woods' 
Creek,  143. 

Woods,  David  B.,  account  of  outrage  against 
Indians  in  Tuolumne  county  in  winter  of 
1849-50,  III,  888. 

Woods,  Isaiah  C.,  connection  with  Adams  & 
Co.,  Ill,  445;  obloquy  that  followed  him,  453; 
contract  for  employment  of  James  King  of 

Wm.,464,465. 

Woods,  Rev.  James,  pioneer  miner  and  finder 
of  mines,  III,  125. 

Woods,  Robert  C.,  treasurer  of  San  Francisco 
in  1856,  asked  to  resign,  and  does  not  answer, 
III,  636. 

Woodworth,  Frederick  A.,  reads  resolutions 
in  favor  of  San  Francisco  vigilance  committee 
of  1856  at  Oriental  Hotel  public  mass-meeting, 
HI ,  554;  visits  vigilance  committee  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  case  of  David  S.  Terry,  586. 

Wool,  General  John  E.,  in  command  of  “Army 
of. the  Center”  in  1846,  II,  611;  at  Benicia  in 
1856,  declines  to  furnish  Governor  Johnson 
with  arms  to  put  down  San  Francisco  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  of  1856,  III,  533,  534 ;  con¬ 
troversy  and  correspondence  with  Governor 
Johnson  and  General  Sherman,  534,  535; 
orders  to  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Gibson  at  San 
Francisco  presidio,  535 ;  interview  with 
Johnson  and  Sherman  at  Benicia,  537;  per¬ 
mits  state’s  quota  of  arms  to  be  delivered 
to  Johnson’s  agents,  567;  controversy  as  to 
supposed  promises  to  Johnson  and  Sherman, 
577,  578;  successor  to  General  Hitchcock, 
768,  769. 

Wool,  price  of,  in  1788,  I,  534;  bad  quality  of, 
in  California,  and  Spain’s  policy  of  prevent¬ 
ing  production  of  good,  in  America,  II,  483, 
484 ;  general  production  of,  in  California  by 
Americans,  III,  872;  of  Spanish  sheep,  881; 
Governor  Haight’s  opposition  to  bounty 
laws  for,  manufactures,  IV,  427  ;  warehouses 
filled  with,  in  1885,  687;  Democratic  platform 
of  1886  denounces  tariff  on,  701  ;  Governor 
Stoneman  in  1887  on  annual  production,  708. 

Worden,  John  L.,  United  States  lieutenant  in 
command  of  iron-clad  Monitor,  in  naval 
battle  with  Merrimac,  IV,  313. 

Work,.  George,  sheriff  of  Tuolumne  county  in 
1850,  III,  282,  283,  288;  his  struggle  against 
lynchers  of  Jim  Hill,  288,  289. 

Workingmen’s  party,  origin  and  growth  of, 
sand-lots  movement,  IV,  594  ;  anti- Chinese 
riots,  attack  upon  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company’s  wharf,  and  how  rioters  defeated 
and  cowed  down,  595-598 ;  how  party  found 
a  leader  in  Dennis  Kearney,  his  following 
and  incendiary  utterances,  599,  600;  avowed 
principles  of  party,  601 ;  split  in  party,  and 
what  Kearney  had  to  say  about  it,  601,  602. 

Kearney’s  manifesto  that  “  Chinese  must 
go,”  and  threats  of  violence,  IV,  602,  603; 
tumultuous  meeting  on  “  Nob  Hill,”  threats 
against  Charles  Crocker  and  others,  603, 
604 ;  arrest  of  Kearney  and  other  sand-lots 
blusterers,  605;  how  they  “squealed”  in 
prison,  and  how  and  why  discharged,  re¬ 
arrested  and  re-discharged,  605, 606;  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  parade  by,  Kearney’s  country 
canvass,  and  renewed  incendiary  threats, 
606-608;  indictments  against  Kearney,  Wel- 
lock  and  other  leaders,  trial,  and  acquittal, 
608,  609. 

“Gag-law”  and  other  drastic  measures 
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against,  by  legislature  of  1877-8,  IV,  609,  610  ; 
election  by,  of  John  W.  Bones  as  state  sena¬ 
tor  from  Alameda  county  in  1878,  and  other 
election  triumphs,  610;  state  convention  of, 
platform  and  pledges,  610,  61 1  ;  how  it  re¬ 
viled  other  parties,  611,  6x2 ;  internal  quar¬ 
rels,  opposition  to  Kearney,  and  proceedings 
of  factions,  613;  Kearney  and  anti-Kearney 
conventions,  nominations  for  delegates  to 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-9,  613  ;  del¬ 
egates  elected  by,  613,  614  ;  combination  with 
Grangers,  614;  character  of  delegates,  and 
their  cohesion,  615,  616;  how,  when  defeated 
in  convention,  they  attempted  to  throw  ridi¬ 
cule  on  proceedings,  616 ;  propositions  for 
constitutional  provisions,  617,  618  ;  in  favor 
of  mortgage  tax,  627;  and  of  “cinching” 
corporations,  628,  629;  state  convention  of 
1879,  platform  and  chief  nominees,  642,  643; 
failure  of  New-constitution  party  to  capture, 
644 ;  swing  and  power  in  San  Francisco,  656 ; 
Governor  Bartlett  on  turbulent  elementof,  71 1. 

Workman,  Julian,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro 
in  1846,  II,  412;  commissioner  from  insurrec¬ 
tionary  Californians  at  Los  Angeles  to  Amer¬ 
icans,  II,  619,  620. 

Work-schools  and  industrial  training, Governor 
Bartlett  in  favor  of,  IV,  71 1. 

Worth,  General,  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847,  II,  647; 
at  battle  of  Mexico  City,  652,  653. 

Worth,  W.  H.,  connection  with  Brunton  rob¬ 
bery,  killing  of  Kittering,  and  trial.  III,  299. 

Wozencraft,  Oliver  M.,  in  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1849,  H>  761,  762,  765,  772,  773;  early 
resident  of  Sonora, _  III,  126;  United  States 
Indian  peace  commissioner  in  1851,  840,  902; 
project  to  irrigate  Colorado  desert,  IV,  240. 

Wrangle,  Baron,  governor  of  Russian  Posses¬ 
sions  in  America,  invited  in  1831  to  evacuate 
California,  and  his  reply,  II,  172. 

Wrecks,  legislation  in  1850  concerning,  II,  802. 

“Wright  Act”  for  irrigation  purposes  passed 
in  1887,  IV,  712,  713. 

W right,  Ben . ,  leader  of  Yreka  volunteers  against 
Modoc  Indians  in  1852,  III,  938;  reported  use 
of  strychnine  to  kill  Indians,  938,  939;  the 
“Ben  Wright  Massacre,”  and  how  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  appointment  as  Indian  agent, 
939.  955,  956. 

Wright,  C.  C.,  assemblyman  in  1887,  author  of 
“Wright  Act”  for  irrigation  purposes,  IV, 
712, 

Wright,  General  George,  in  command  of  United 
States  forces  in  California,  response  to  call  for 
troops  to  suppress  reported  Indian  depreda¬ 
tions,  III,  925,928,  934;  succeeds  General  Sum¬ 
ner  in  1861,  IV,  291,  325;  seizure  of  Daniel 
Showalter  and  company  of  secessionists  at 
Warner’s  rancho  in  San  Diego  county,  325, 
326;  organizes  and  directs  successful  move¬ 
ments  of  “California  Column,”  326-328. 

Wright,  General  Horatio  G.,  in  Civil  war,  IV, 
380. 

Wright,  George  W.,  elected  to  congress  in 
1849,  II,  784;  arrival  at  Washington  and 

■  demand  for  admission  of  California  into 
Union,  814;  memorial  on  subject,  818-820. 

Wright,  J.,  arrival  in  1840,  II,  281. 

Wright,  Selden  S.,  candidate  for  justice  of 
supreme  court  in  1871,  IV,  499,  500. 

Wright  &  Co.,  banking  house  of,  in  early  San 
Francisco,  III,  443;  affected  by  failure  of  Page, 
Bacon  &  Co.,  447. 

Wyman,  George  W.,  arrival  in  1835,  II,  280. 


XAVIER,  FRANCISCO,  Indian,  I,  181. 
Xavier,  St.  Francis,  I,  165. 


Ximenez,  Cardinal,  I,  296. 

Ximenez,  Fortuno,  discovery  of  California  by 
I,  46,  78. 


YANES,  JOSE  M.,  comandante  of  Guaymas  in 
1854,  Raousset-Boulbon’s  conferences  with, 

III,  749;  controversy  and  conflict,  749,  750; 
part  in  repulse  of  French  in  assault  upon 
Guaymas,  750,  751;  superintends  execution  of 
Raousset,  754. 

Yankee,  bark,  carries  off  exiles  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  530, 
620;  Martin  Gallagher’s  judgment  against, 
for  deportation,  648. 

Yankee  Jim’s,  mining  camp,  HI,  79-81. 

Yankee  Sullivan — see  Sullivan,  Yankee. 

Yaong  Wo,  Chinese  company,  IV,  109. 

Yaqui  Indians,  volunteer  aid  against  rebellion 
in  Lower  California,  I,  239-241;  Jos6  Figue¬ 
roa’s  services  against,  in  1825,  II,  78;  trouble 
made  by,  to  Americans  in  Lower  California 
in  1847  and  1848,  and  how  put  down,  644,  645; 
employed  by  Blanco  against  Raousset- 
Boulbon  at  Hermosillo  in  1852,  III,  738. 

Ybarra,  Father  Francisco  Gonzalez  de,  opposed 
to  republican  constitution  in  1827,  II,  87;  ap¬ 
pearance  and  character,  how  his  hides  and 
tallow  spoiled,  and  why  called  “el  cochino,” 

525. 

Ybarra,  Gil,  captured  at  battle  of  San  Buena¬ 
ventura  in  1837,  and  imprisoned,  II,  250-253. 

Ybarra,  Juan  Maria,  lieutenant  of  Agustin  V. 
Zamorano,  march  from  Monterey  to  San 
Gabriel  in  1832,  stopped  by  Echeandia’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Leonardo  Barroso,  and  retreat,  II, 
150,  151;  required  by  Governor  Figueroa  to 
watch  Echeandia’s  movements  at  San  Diego, 
168,  169;  public  conduct  praised  by  Figueroa, 
171. 

Ybarra,  Roberto,  captured  at  battle  of  San 
Buenaventura  in  1837,  and  imprisoned,  II, 
250-253. 

Yellow  Jackets,  II,  567. 

Yerba  Buena  cemetery,  III,  429. 

Yerba  Buena  Island,  Limantour’s  claim  to,  III, 
697;  Joel  S.  Polack’s  claim,  as  grantee  of 
JuanJos6  Castro,  to,  702;  grant  of  submerged 
land  at,  to  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

IV,  488,  489;  controversy  about  railroad 
terminus  on,  and  defeat  of  project,  490,  491; 
extension  of  time,  to  comply  with  terms  of 
grant  of  submerged  lands  at,  refused,  510. 

Yerba  Buena,  origin  of  name,  description  of 
place,  Governor  Borica’s  battery  built  there 
in  1797,  I,  584-586;  founding  of  village  in  1835, 
II,  201;  reasons  for  foundation,  202;  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  in  1829,  202;  how  Governor  Figueroa 
was  founder  of  future  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  William  A.  Richardson  first  settler,  203;’ 
the  “Calle  de  Fundacion”  or  original  founda¬ 
tion  street,  203;  distinction  between  the  mis¬ 
sion,  the  presidio,  and  the  village,  question 
of  pueblo  or  no  pueblo,  and  “Pueblo  de 
Dolores,”  204,  205;  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
succeeds  to  business  of  Russians  at,  403. 

American  flag  raised  at,  and  Lieutenant 
Henry  B.  Watson  put  in  command  of,  on 
July  8,s  1846,  II,  467,  468;  preparations  to 
defend,  against  British,  573;  called  sometimes 
“Loma  Alta — High  Hill,”  591;  arrival  of 
Jacob  P.  Leese,  how  he  secured  grant  of  a 
one-hundred- vara  lot  and  put  up  house  in 
1836,  591;  celebration  of  July  4, 1836,  in  new 
house,  592;  how  Governor  Alvarado  ordered 
survey  and  plotting  of  village,  how  Jean  J. 
Vioget  laid  it  out,  its  old  streets  and  Leese’s 
business  house,  592,  593;  Indian  sweat -house 
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on  main  street,  593;  houses  in  1841  and  up  to 
1846,  593;  arrival  of  ship  Brooklyn  with  Mor¬ 
mons  in  July,  1846,  593,  594;  Washington  A. 
Bartlett,  first  American  alcalde,  orders  Jasper 
O’Farrell  to  survey,  596;  O’Farrell’s  survey, 
“O’Farrell’s  Swing,”  and  names  of  streets, 
596,  5975  how  and  why  Alcalde  Bartlett 
changed  name  to  San  Francisco,  597,  598; 
Hinckley’s  bridge  at,  III,  181,  182. 

Yerba  Buena,  plant,  II,  558. 

Yerba  Santa,  plant,  II,  558. 

Yoke  used  by  old  Californians,  II,  477,  478. 

Yolo  County,  originally  reported  under  name 
of  Fremont,  II,  793;  name  of  Indian  origin, 


/9> 

Yorba,  Antonio,  Governor  Arrillaga’s  Spanish 
grant  of  Parage  de  Santiago  in  Los  Angeles 
county  to,  II,  749. 

Yorba,  Bernardo,  joins  in  abuse  of  Jos6  Castro 
in  1846,  II,  412. 

Yorba,  Tomas,  substitute  member  of  territo¬ 
rial  deputation  in  1830,  II,  123;  costume  of, 
489. 

Yorkinos  or  Federalists,  political  party  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  II,  121. 

Yorktown  mining  laws,  II,  260 ;  Brunton  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder  case,  298,  299. 

Yosemite  Valley,  III,  132;  discovery  of,  and  fate 
of  Yosemite  Indians  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  III,  xxxvii),  836-860;  Governor 
Haight’s  remarks  about,  in  1871,  and  in  favor 
of  paying  James  M.  Hutchings  and  other 
settlers  for  improvements,  IV,  442;  grant  of, 
by  United  States  to  California  in  1864,  claims 
of  Hutchings  and  others,  legislation,  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  final  settlement,  508-510;  Perkins 
against  charges  on  trails  in,  659  ;  Stoneman’s 
veto  of  appropriation  to  purchase  trails,  and 
reasons,  679. 

You  Bet,  mining  camp,  III,  88. 

Young,  Alex,  on  black  list  of  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee  of  1856,  III,  559. 

Young,  Ewing,  arrival  in  1829,  II,  97;  second 
arrival  in  1831  from  New  Mexico,  and  start 
of  trade  in  serapes  for  Californian  mules,  155. 

Young,  John,  at  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1790,  I, 


699. 

Yount,  George,  C.,  arrival  in  1827  and  land 
grant  to,  II,  278;  arrival  of  his  family  in  1843, 
375 ;  in  Napa  valley  in  1846,  428. 

Yo-wy-we-ack,  Indian  name  of  Merced  river, 
above  Vernal  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley,  III, 
855. 

Yo-wy-we,  Indian  name  of  Nevada  fall  in  Yo¬ 
semite  Valley,  III,  855. 

Yreka,  Indian  name  of  county  seat  of  Siskiyou 
county,  and  meaning  of  word,  937. 

Yuba  County,  origin  of  name,  II,  795;  popula¬ 
tion  in  1853,  IV,  133. 

Yuba  river  and  its  Forks,  III,  81;  debris  washed 


into,  269. 

Yucca  trees,  II,  552. 

Yulee,  David  L.,  United  States  senator  from 
Florida,  protest  against  admission  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  into  Union,  II,  821,  822. 

Yuma,  Fort,  made  port  of  delivery  by  congress 
in  March,  1848,  II,  706;  parties  of  William 
Walker’s  filibusters  at,  III,  767  5  Henry  A. 


Crabb’s  filibusters  at,  808  ;  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  at,  IV,  671. 

Yuma  Indians,  destroy  Colorado  missions,  I, 
427-429;  campaigns  against,  432;  never  suf¬ 
ficiently  chastised,  433;  outrage  against  them 
in  1849,  and  how  they  retaliated  by  killing 
John  Glanton  and  associates,  III,  893,  894 ; 
Major  Heintzelman’s  firm,  untemporizing 
treatment  of,  and  good  results,  895,  896. 

Yung’s  house  in  Crocker  block  on  “  Nob  Hill  ” 
in  San  Francisco,  and  why  Charles  Crocker 
built  high  fence  next  it,  IV,  604. 


ZABRISKIE,  JAMES  C.,  speech  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  anti-squatter  meeting  in  1849,  HI,  67°, 
671. 

Zacatecas,  college  of — see  College  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zacatecas. 

Zalvidea,  Father  Jose  Maria,  member  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Echeandia’s  convocation  at  San  Diego 
in  1826,  II,  84;  in  favor  of  republican  con¬ 
stitution,  87;  bed- ridden  and  superannuated 
in  1830,  522. 

.amorano,  Agustin  V.,  wedding  in  1825  with 
Luisa,  daughter  of  Santiago  Arguello,  and 
wedding  tour,  II,  89,  90;  judge  of  military 
tribunal  to  try  the  Solis  rebel  conspirators 
in  1830,  and  his  sentence  against  them,  112; 
secretary  of  executive  department  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1829,  120;  his  counter-revolution 
and  pronunciamiento  at  Monterey  in  1832 
against  the  “  Plan  de  Pronunciamiento”  of 
San  Diego,  149,  150;  his  claims,  bad  char¬ 
acter  of  his  soldiers,  150. 

How  his  lieutenant,  Juan  Maria  Ybarra, 
marched  from  Monterey  to  San  Gabriel,  and 
was  stopped  by  Echeandia’s  lieutenant, 
Leonardo  Barroso,  II,  150;  gathering  of 
Echeandia’s  army,  including  armed  Indians, 
retreat  of  Ybarra,  negotiations,  compromise 
and  division  of  military  command  between 
Echeandiaand  Zamorano,  151, 152;  in  charge, 
as  military  chief,  from  San  Fernando  mission 
northward,  152;  how  Governor  Figueroa  was 
welcomed  by,  and  placed  in  possession  of 
government  in  1833,  167  ;  allows  Jos6  Castro 
and  Ramon  Estrada  to  employ  foreigners  to 
hunt  otters,  171  ;  public  conduct  praised  by 
Figueroa,  171;  how  robbed  by  Micheltorena’s 
soldiers  in  1842,  316, 

Zavaleta,  Plan  of,  or  “  Pacification  of  Mexico,” 
celebration  at  Monterey  in  honor  of,  II,  178, 
I79- 

Zuniga,  Gaspar  de,  Conde  de  Monterey,  vice¬ 
roy  of  New  Spain,  I,  138. 

Zuniga,  Josd  de,  comandante  of  San  Diego  in 
1790,  his  exquisite  letter  to  his  mother,  I, 
536- 

Zuniga,  Juana  de,  wife  of  Cort6s,  I,  53. 

Zollicoffer,  General  F.  K  ,  part  as  Confederate 
in  Civil  war,  IV,  309. 

Zoology  of  California  (for  particulars,  see 
Contents,  II,  xxix),  560-568. 

Zuloaga,  General  Felix,  president  of  Mexico 
in  1858,  IV,  413. 

Zumwalt  Flat,  mining  locality,  ill,  93,  94. 
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